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PREFACE. 


Interesting,  and  in  some  respects  unique,  as  were  my 
experiences  during  my  four  years'  residence  in  Japan,  I 
should  not  have  ventured  to  base  upon  them  an  account  of 
that  country  and  its  people,  had  various  circumstances  not 
convinced  me  that  an  endeavour  to  do  so  might  prove  useful 
and  not  unacceptable  to  the  public.  Certain  it  is  that  when, 
in  January  1880,  I  gazed  upon  the  receding  shores  of  Japan 
from  the  deck  of  a  homeward  bound  steamer,  there  was  no 
idea  further  from  my  mind  than  the  possibility  of  my  writing 
a  book  on  the  scenes  which  I  was  leaving.  It  was  true  that 
1  had  seen  much  of  Japan  and  of  the  Japanese,  and  that  not 
only  when  discharging  my  professionsd  duties  in  the  capital, 
but  also  when  travelling  among  the  mountains  of  the  interior, 
and  visiting  regions  far  removed  from  the  gateways  of  West- 
em  civilization.  I  could  not  be  blind  to  the  fact  that  there 
had  been  granted  to  me  fuller  opportunities  of  studying  the 
country  and  its  people  than  fell  to  the  lot  even  of  most  of  my 
fellow-residents.  But  I  did  not  on  that  account  dream  of 
writing  a  book.  The  more  I  had  learned  of  the  ancient  civil- 
ization around  me,  the  more  sensible  had  I  become  of  my 
own  ignorance  of  it  To  write  a  treatise  on  such  a  great 
subject  was  evidently  a  work  from  which  any  but  the  ablest 
Japanese  scholar  ought  to  shrink. 

After  reaching  home,  I  went  through  the  experience,  not 
uncommon  in  circumstances  such  as  mine,  of  being  asked  by 
various  friends  to  publish  a  book  on  the  country  and  people 
which  I  had  just  left,  and  of  which  I  was  only  too  glad  to 
speak.  To  such  requests,  however,  I  turned  a  deaf  ear,  until 
I  became  convinced  that  the  state  of  knowledge,  or  rather 
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igDOrance,  of  J&pan  which  prevailed  in  this  country  justified 
the  publication  of  such  infonnalion  as  I  was  able  to  give. 

Even  in  the  most  highly  educated  circles  the  most  extn- 
ordinarily  erroneous  nations  seem  to  be  current  about  the 
island  empire  of  the  Pacific.  Nor  is  it  only  popular  impres- 
sions that  ate  at  fault.  Many,  if  not  most,  of  the  text-books 
of  geography  used  in  our  best  schools  contain  statements 
about  Japan  which  can  only  make  those  who  know  anything 
of  that  country  state  with  astonishment ;  and  the  same  may 
be  said  of  at  least  one  of  our  best  appreciated  gazetteers. 
A  Guide  Round  the  World,  published  this  very  year,  states, 
as  pointed  out  by  a  writer  in  The  Japan  GaietU,  that  the 
correct  name  of  Osaka  is  Kioto,  and  that  it  is  the  Mikado's 
present  capital — an  error  exaaly  similar  to  that  of  one  who 
should  say  that  the  correct  name  of  Glasgow  is  Edinburgh, 
and  that  it  is  the  capital  of  the  United  Kingdom  !  And  this 
is  but  one  mistake  out  of  a  multitude.  Matters  are  more 
serious  still,  when  similar  errors  are  set  forth  in  books  speci- 
ally written  on  Japan.  And  instances  of  this  kind  might  be 
quoted,  not  merely  from  books  published  several  years  ago, 
when  accurate  knowledge  of  the  country  was  less  attainable 
than  it  is  now,  but  from  at  least  one  book  published  as  re- 
cently as  last  year,  a  book  which  forms  one  of  a  series  of 
popular  handbooks  professing  to  give  clear  and  accurate 
ideas  as  to  the  actual  conditions  of  the  different  countries  of 
the  world. 

In  thus  referring  to  the  widely  prevalent  errors  about 
Japan,  and  the  perpetuation  of  these  in  works  which  the 
public  naturally  accept  as  trustworthy,  1  do  not  of  course 
mean  to  say  that  no  valuable  books  on  Japan  have  appeared 
in  this  country.  Far  from  it.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that,  in  spite  of  the  existence  of  such  works,  false  impressions 
continue  to  be  maintained  and  promulgated. 

Recognising  that  there  really  was  some  need  for  a  trust- 
worthy account  of  Japan  and  the  Japanese,  and  that  more 
particularly  in  the  form  of  a  mode  rate- si  led  volume  at  a 
moderate  price,  it  became  a  question  with  me  whether  1 
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should  not  do  my  best  to  satisfy  this  need,  even  although  in 
so  doing  I  should  inevitably  fall  short  of  my  ideal  as  to  what 
a  book  on  Japan  should  be.  The  result  was,  that  I  set 
myself  to  record  what  seemed  to  me  the  most  noteworthy 
of  my  experiences  in  Japan,  supplementing  these  with  the 
most  recent  and  reliable  information  I  could  obtain  on- all 
the  more  important  aspects  of  the  country.  And  as  I  was 
constantly  receiving  conmiunications  from  Japan,  in  the  form 
of  newspapers,  government  reports,  etc.,  until  the  very  time 
of  sending  my  ms.  to  press,  the  reader  may  rest  assured  of 
this  at  least,  that  the  information  contained  in  the  following 
pages  is  up  to  date. 

I  have  not  given  nearly  a  complete  record  of  my  Japan 
experiences.  My  notes  of  travel  have  been  very  much 
curtailed.  Whole  tours  have  been  omitted,  such  as  that 
from  Tdkiyd  across  the  Hida-Shinano  range  to  the  Hokuro- 
kudd,  thence  down  lake  Biwa  to  Kiy6to,  6saka,  and  Kdbe, 
through  the  famous  Inland  Sea  to  Nagasaki,  and  into  the 
interior  of  KiushiCi,  and  that  along  the  rocky  shores  of  Idzu 
to  Shimoda ;  and  the  records  of  those  tours  which  I  have 
actually  described  are  at  some  points  necessarily  discursive. 
My  traveb  through  the  country  extended,  exclusive  of  sea- 
voyages,  to  between  2000  and  3000  miles,  and,  inclusive 
of  sea-voyages,  to  nearly  4000  miles;  so  that  a  detailed 
account  of  them  would  alone  have  been  enough  to  fill  a 
large  volume.  I  have  therefore  confined  myself  to  a  few 
selections.  These,  however,  include  notes  on  parts  of  the 
empire  now  for  the  first  time  described  in  this  country,  parts 
indeed  which,  until  my  visit  to  them,  had  never  been 
traversed  by  a  foreigner. 

Frequently  in  the  body  of  the  work  have  I  had  to  acknow- 
ledge obligations  to  other  writers,  more  especially  to  contri- 
butors to  the  Transiutions  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Japan 
and  the  columns  of  The  Japan  Mail;  and  further  acknow- 
ledgments might  have  been  made,  but  for  my  unwillingness 
to  burden  the  book  with  references.  Here  let  me  express 
my  indebtedness  to  Sir  £.  J.  Reed's  recent  work  on  Japan 
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tot  many  of  the  historical  facts  recorded  in  Chapiert  II. 
and  III.,  as  well  as  for  the  quotations  from  Mr  Hyde  Clarke 
and  Captain  Brinldey  given  in  Chapter  I. 

The  illustiatioDi  are  all  original,  having  been  copied 
either  from  photographs,  or  from  Japanese  paintings,  or  from 
sketches  of  my  oira.  The  map,  having  been  compiled  a  year 
or  two  ago,  when  our  information  on  the  geography  of  Japan 
was  less  complete  than  that  which  I  am  able  to  give  in  these 
p^es,  makes  a  few  important  amissions,  more  especially  of 
the  names  of  mountains,  and  elsewhere  I  have  referred  to  its 
somewhat  loose  mode  of  transliteration ;  but  such  blemishes 
are  more  than  atoned  for  by  its  general  fulness  and  accurac)'. 

With  these  few  explanations,  let  me  leave  the  various 
chapters  to  spfcak  for  themselves.  They  have  been  some- 
what buiriedly  written  under  the  pressure  of  other  duties, 
and  I  am  sensible  of  their  defects  all  the  more  deeply  that 
the  bright  years  of  my  residence  in  the  '  Land  of  the  Rising 
Sun'  have  inspired  me  with  an  intense  appreciation  of  the 
subject  of  which  they  treat.  If  they  do  anything  to  arouse 
interest  in  the  island  empire  of  the  Pacific  among  my  fellow- 
islanders  of  the  Atlantic,  any  labour  which  has  been  expended 
upon  them  shall  have  been  amply  rewarded. 

I  cannot  conclude  without  expressing  how  sensible  I  feel 
of  the  kindness  shown  me  when  in  Japan  by  gentlemen  con- 
nected with  H.I.M.  Government,  students,  and  others,  kind- 
ness which  has  resulted  in  friendships  certain  to  be  cherished 
by  me  throughout  my  life  as  among  the  greatest  honours  of 
which  I  have  ever  been,  or  ever  hope  to  be,  deemed  worthy. 

WILLIAM  CRAY  DIXON 
Edinbukoh,  Dntmttr,  iSSi. 
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NOTE 


SYSTEM  ADOPTED  IN  THE  TRANSLITERATION 
OF  JAPANESE  WORDS. 

The  syBtem  which  I  have  followed  in  transliterating  Japanese 
words  is  that  adopted  by  Dr  Hepburn  in  his  Japanese- English 
and English-yapanest  Dictionary,  and  maybe  roughly  stated 
thus, — The  vowels  have  their  Italian,  and  the  consonants,  for 
the  most  pan,  their  English  sounds ;  or,  more  particularly  ;— 

a  has  Che  sound  of  a    in  father,  but  is  shorter. 

e         „  „         a    \a  same,  but  is  sboiter. 

I  „  „         ee    in  meet. 

0  ,  „         tt     iana,  but  is  shorter. 

u         „  „         00*  va  foot, 

i  and  v  are  sometimes  almost  inaudible.  Thus  TSkiyS, 
yashiki,Iyeyasu,  arti  Asaiusa,  are  pronounced  almost  as  ifspelt 
respectively  TiffyS,  yash'hi,  /yeya^,  and  Asal^sa,  To  guard 
against  mispronunciation,  1  have  occasionally,  in  such  circum* 
stances,  written  these  vowels  as  /  and  a.  But,  as  a  rule,  a 
vowel  is  to  be  understood  to  be  short,  unless  it  is  marked  with 
a  drcamflex.  The  Japanese  are  very  careful  in  discriminating 
between  long  and  short  vowels,  and  I  have  endeavoured  to 
be  accurate  in  this  matter.  Through  an  oversight  of  my  own, 
the  word  shiil  (province),  occurring  in  such  proper  names  as 
HoiuhiA,  KiushiA,  has,  in  the  earlier  part  of  (he  book,  been 
printed  without  the  circumflex. 

1  tt.a—lftt  thai  at  u  [n  hhaw. 


Wheo  two  vowels  come  together,  each  retains  its  own 

soaad;  thus: — 

at  is  pronounced  almost  as  the  English  word  fy«. 

at  „  as  eye. 

au  „  as  0w  in  out. 

ei  „  almost  as  a/  in  say. 

g  is  always  hard,  being  pronounced  either  hke  g  in  jv,  or, 
when  in  the  middle  of  a  word,  like  ng  in  ringer.  This 
itg  sound  is  characteristic  of  the  TAkiyA  dialect,  and  is 
not  heard  in  the  southern  parts  of  the  empire. 

ch  is  always  soft,  as  in  church. 

n,  when  final,  has  its  French  sound,  as  in  mon. 

The  other  consonants  have  either  exactly  or  nearly  their 

English  sounds. 

V  is  often  all  but,  if  not  alrogether,  inaudible,  as  in  Uyeno 
and  YeiuishiiHa,  which  we  might  spell  respectively  Ueno 
(Oo-ay-no)  and  Enoskima. 

In  the  case  of  double  consonants,  both  mutt  be  sounded  ; 
thus,  amma  =  am-ma,  Nippon  —  Nip-pon. 

Nole.—Tbt  spelling  of  the  names  marked  in  the  map  does 
not  in  every  case  conform  to  the  above  system  of  translitera- 
tion, there  being  still  traces  of  the  loose  system  prevalent 
when  the  map  was  first  compiled. 
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THE  COUNTRY  AND  ITS  PEOPLE. 

Sitnition  and  Extent  of  Japan— Mountains — Plains — Rivers — Lakes 
— Harboun — Soil — Extent  of  Agriculture — Great  Forest  Area — 
Painstaking  Tillage — Various  Agricultural  Products  —  Mineral 
Resources  —  Luxuriant  Flora — Fauna  —  Variety  of  Climate  — 
Black  Stream — Severe  Winter — Moist  Heal — Channing  Autumn 
—Rainfall  —  Typhoons  —  Earthquakes  —  Population  —  Physical 
Aspect  of  the  People — Their  Origin — Their  Language. 

In  looking  at  a  map  of  Asia,  one  cannot  but  notice 
a  somewhat  crescent-shaped'  group  of  islands  lying 
off  the  eastern  coast,  its  southern  extremity  coming 
comparatively  near  the  mainland  at  the  promontory 
of  Korea,  and  its  northern  almost  linked  to  Siberia 
by  the  long  ridge  of  Saghalin  on  the  north,  and  the 
stepping-stones  of  the  Kurile  islands  on  the  north- 
east. This  is  Nihon  or  Nippon  (i.e. '  Land  of  the 
Rising  Sun  '),  or  Dai  [i.e.  '  Great ')  Nihon  or  Nippon, 

'  One  name  of  Japan  is  Seifeishiu  (' Dragon-fly   Land'),  from  a 
supposed  resemblance  in  its  form  to  that  insect. 


2  The  Country  and  its  People. 

or,  as  we  call  it,  Japan.*  This  main  group  consists 
of  four  lai^e  islands,  viz.,  Honshiu  (often  incorrectly 
named  Nippon),  Kiushiu,  Shikoku,  and  Yezo,  and 
several  thousand  smaller  ones,  and  extends  from 
31°  to  45°  30'  N.  lat.  Of  the  four  principal  islands, 
Honshiu  is  much  the  largest,  and,  being  regarded  as 
the  mainland,  is  seldom  designated  by  the  Japanese 
with  any  special  name.  It  is  in  shape  an  irr^ular 
crescent  convex  towards  the  south-west.  From  its 
western  point,  Kiushiu  ('  Nine  Provinces ')  runs 
south,  being  separated  from  it  by  the  straits  of 
Shimonoseki,  barely  a  mile  broad ;  and  within  the 
angle  thus  formed  by  Kiushiu  and  the  western  horn 
of  Honshiu,  lies  the  still  smaller  island  of  Shikoku 
('  Four  Provinces').  Between  Kiushiu  and  Shikoku 
on  the  south,  and  Honshiu  on  the  north,  is  the  Scto 
Uchi,  the  famous  Inland  Sea  of  Japan.  The  northern 
point  of  Honshiu  comes  within  ten  miles  of  the 
handle  of  Yezo,  to  adopt  the  simile  which  likens  the 
form  of  that  island  to  a  gridiron.  Yczo's  northern 
shore  terminates  in  a  western  and  an  eastern  point ; 
the  former  of  which  almost  touches  the  island  of 
Saghalin,  and  the  latter  the  first  link  of  the  Kurilc 
chain. 

These  are  the  limits  of  Japan  proper ;  but  the 
empire  of  Japan  includes,  in   addition,  the  Kurilc 

'  The  word  Japan  woulii  leem  lo  be  ■  corrnplion  of  the  name 
given  10  the  country  by  the  Lbiuc«. 
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isles,  ceded  by  Russia  a  few  years  ago  in  return  for 
Saghalln,  the  Riu  Kiu  or  Liu  Kiu  ('Loo  Choc') 
islands,  the  most  remote  of  which  are  JOO  miles 
south  of  Kiushiu,  and  the  more  slender  island  chain 
which  runs  south-east  from  Yedo  bay,  and  termi- 
nates in  the  Bontn  islands,  500  miles  distant.  It 
extends,  therefore,  from  24°  to  50°  40'  N.  lat.,  and 
from  124°  to  156'"  38'  E.  long.  On  the  north  it 
almost  touches  the  Asiatic  continent  at  Kamtchatka, 
and  on  the  south  it  comes  very  near  Chinese 
territory  at  Formosa,  while  the  island  of  Tsushima, 
about  55  miles  off  the  north-west  corner  of  Kiushiu, 
is  within  25  miles  of  Korea,  From  Nagasaki  in 
Kiushiu  to  Shanghai  in  China,  is  by  steam  a  two 
days'  voyage,  and  the  5000  miles  of  ocean  between 
Yokohama  and  San  Francisco  have  been  accom- 
plished in  less  than  fourteen  days.  The  total  area 
is  estimated  at  148,700  square  miles,  or  at  fully  one- 
fifth  larger  than  that  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

Japan  is  one  of  the  most  mountainous  countries 
in  the  world.  Its  plains  and  valleys,  with  their 
foliage  surpassing  in  richness  that  of  any  other 
extra-tropical  region,  its  Arcadian  hill-slopes  and 
forest-clad  heights,  its  alpine  peaks  lowering  in 
weird  grandeur  above  torrent-dinned  ravines,  its 
lines  of  foam-fringed  headlands,  with  a  thousand 
other  charms,  give  it  a  claim  to  be  considered  one 
of  the  fairest  portions  of  the  earth.     Beginning  at 
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the  north,  we  find  in  Yezo  two  mountain  chains,  one 
coming  from  Saghaltn  and  passing  down  the  west 
coast,  and  the  other  coming  from  Kamtchatka  and 
the  Kuriles  and  meeting  the  first.  These  contain  no 
fewer  than  eight  active  volcanoes.  The  chain  from 
Saghalin  is  continued  down  the  centre  of  northern 
Honshiu,  where  its  principal  peaks  are  Iwate-san 
or  Ganju-san  (70CXJ  feet),  Chdkai-san  (6800),  and 
Guwassan  (6100).  Further  south,  the  Nikk6  range 
rises  in  Shirane-yama  to  a  height  of  8500  feet, 
and  in  Nantai-zan  to  8195.  South-west  of  this 
are  the  active  volcano  of  Asama-yama  (8260), 
and  the  long  ridge  of  Yatsu-ga-dakc  {9000),  while 
about  45  miles  south  of  the  latter  the  mountain 
systems  of  the  empire  culminate  in  the  matchless 
cone  of  Fuji-san,  rising  12,365  feet  from  the  shore  of 
the  Pacific.  Westward  of  Asama-yama,  there  is  an- 
other chain  running  parallel  with  the  Sea  of  Japan  ; 
this  culminates  in  the  extinct,  or  dormant,  volcanoes 
of  Tate-yama  (9500)  and  Haku-san  (8600).  Near 
Tate-yama,  a  still  loftier  chain  branches  off  from  this 
southward  into  the  heart  of  the  empire,  dividing  the 
province  of  Hida  from  that  of  Shinano,  as  the  other 
divides  Hida  from  Yctchiu  and  Kaga.  The  principal 
peaks  of  this  chain  are  Yari-ga-takc  {10,300),  Nori- 
kura  (9800),  and  Ontake-san  (10,000).  It  is  in  and 
around  the  province  of  Hida  that  the  perfection  of 
Japanese  alpine  scenery  is  to  be  found.     The  Tate- 
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yama  and  Haku-san  range  continues,  though  at 
much  less  elevation,  through  the  western  arm  of 
Honshiu  to  the  straits  of  Shimonoselci.  The  range 
on  the  eastern  frontier  of  Hida  also  loses  in  height 
as  it  continues  southward,  but  rises  into  inapressive 
peaks  in  the  south  of  Honshiu  and  in  Shikoku. 
Kiushtu  likewise  abounds  in  mountains,  several  of 
which  are  active  volcanoes ;  the  highest  are  Aso- 
take  and  KirishJma-yama  {5000)- 

We  may  think  of  Japan,  therefore,  as  a  land  in 
which  mountain-top  answers  to  mountain-top,  and 
hill-top  to  hill-top,  throughout  its  length  and  breadth. 
There  are,  however,  many  considerable  plains. 
Perhaps  the  largest  of  these  is  that  of  Musashi,  the 
province  in  which  T6kiy6is  situated.  This  stretches 
from  the  capital  in  at  least  one  direction  for  quite  70 
miles  without  any  considerable  elevation.  It  is  not 
so  vast,  however,  but  that  on  an  ordinarily  clear  day 
its  gentle  undulations  appear  bordered  by  a  wall  of 
blue  mountains.  Many  of  the  plains  are  extremely 
flat,  looking  like  green  lakes  closed  in  by  hills. 
Their  surface  does  not,  as  in  our  own  country,  rise 
in  gradually  increasing  undulations  to  the  border- 
ing uplands,  but  remains  level  up  to  the  very  bases 
of  the  foot-hills.  This  configuration  is  perhaps  ex- 
aggerated by  the  levelling  of  the  ground  for  rice- 
culture,  an  operation  which  also  shows  itself  in  the 
extensive  terracing  of  the  hillsides  and  valleys.   Tier 
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beyond  tier  the  wooded  foot-hills  rise,  with  possibly 
a  blue  snow-streaked  ridge  behind  them. 

The  narrowness  of  the  empire  {it  is  less  than  200 
miles  at  the  widest  part)  does  not  afford  much  room 
for  large  rivers.  Innumerable  streams  there  are, 
but  they  are  mostly  short  and  extremely  rapid.  Far 
from  being  to  any  extent  navigable,  many  of  them 
cause  frequent  inundations,  as  they  sweep  down  to 
the  sea  swollen  with  the  winter's  snows  or  with  the 
rains  at  the  opening  or  close  of  the  hot  season. 
Sometimes  the  bed  of  a  comparatively  short  river 
is  near  its  mouth  more  than  two  miles  in  width. 
For  the  greater  part  of  the  year  a  channel  of  fifty 
yards'  breadth  may  suffice ;  but,  when  there  is  a 
flood,  every  inch  of  this  great  space  is  required. 
There  are,  however,  exceptions  in  the  case  of 
streams  which  flow  into  the  wider  plains  and  have 
therefore  a  longer  and  quieter  route  to  the  sea.  For 
example,  the  Tone-gawa,  which  reaches  the  sea  near 
T6kiy6,  after  traversing  a  great  part  of  the  plain  of 
Musashi,  is  navigable  by  steam  for  30  miles.  The 
following  are  a  few  of  the  principal  rivers,  with  their 
lengths  : — The  Chikuma-gawa,  or  Shinano-gawa,  180 
miles,  rising  on  the  borders  oi  Musashi  and  Shinano, 
flowing  between  Asama-yama  and  Yatsu-ga-dakc 
into  the  plain  of  Yechigo,  and  reaching  the  Sea  of 
Japan  at  the  open  port  of  Niigata  ;  the  Tone-gawa, 
170  miles,  above  referred  to;   the  Kitakami-gawa, 
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rising  in  the  north  of  Honshiu  and  flowing  southward 
for  140  miles  into  the  Pacific  at  the  bay  of  Sendai ; 
the  Ishikari-gawa,  1 30  miles,  in  the  west  of  Yezo ;  the 
Tenriu-gawa,  120  miles,  rising  comparatively  near 
the  Chikuma-gawa,  but  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Shinano  watershed,  and  therefore  finding  its  way  to 
the  Pacific  ;  the  Kiso-gawa,  115  miles,  rising  on 
Norikura,  on  the  borders  of  Shinano  and  Hida,  and 
also  Sowing  into  the  Pacific,  reaching  that  ocean 
near  the  great  city  of  Nagoya,  It  is  unnecessary  to 
mention  more.  We  shall  yet  have  occasion  to 
remark  on  the  extreme  picturesqueness  of  many  of 
the  rivers  of  Japan. 

The  lakes  of  Japan  are  less  numerous  than  might 
have  been  expected,  and  most  of  them  are  small. 
The  largest  is  lake  Biwa,  50  miles  in  length,  269 
feet  deep,  and  190  square  miles  in  area,  a  magni- 
ficent sheet  of  water,  approaching  at  its  southern 
shore  within  30  miles  of  the  Inland  Sea,  and 
at  its  northern  within  13  of  the  Sea  of  Japan. 
According  to  a  Japanese  legend,  the  basin  of  this 
lake  sank  on  the  same  night  as  that  on  which  the 
sacred  cone  of  Fuji-san  arose.  It  is  called  Biwa, 
from  its  resemblance  in  shape  to  a  lyre  (Japanese 
biwa).  Other  lakes  are  those  of  Inawashiro, 
towards  the  north  of  Honshiu,  Chiuzenji,  about  65 
miles  southward  of  this,  among  the  heights  of  Nikkd, 
Suwa  in  Shinano,  Hakone  near  Fuji-san,  etc.,  etc. ; 
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but  none  of  these  is  in  area  comparable  to  lake ' 
Biwa,  unless  it  be  Inawashiro,  which  is  about  one- 
fourth  the  size  of  that  lake. 

The  coast  line  of  Japan,  like  the  interior,  presents 
most  romantic  features.  The  traveller  who  has 
sailed  round  the  world  cannot  but  admit,  whenever 
he  comes  within  sight  of  these  shores,  that  more 
beautiful  he  has  never  set  eyes  upon.  But  the 
harbours  are  few  and  mostly  inferior.  Altogether 
there  are  fifty-six  harbours  and  trading-ports.  Most 
of  them  are  on  the  southern  and  eastern  coasts.  The 
coast  washed  by  the  Sea  of  Japan  has  no  port  at  all 
favourably  situated.  Niigata  harbour  is  utterly 
unsatisfactory  on  account  of  the  sandbanks  at  its 
bar.  The  gulf  of  Tsuruga  is  well  protected,  but 
the  entrance  to  it  is  dangerous.  Perhaps  the  port 
on  this  coast  most  likely  to  flourish  is  that  of 
Mikuni,  about  50  miles  north  of  Tsuruga,  and  fully 
2C»  south-west  of  Niigata.  There  is  here  a  con- 
siderable estuary,  and  the  merchants  of  the  place 
have  lately  been  showing  praiseworthy  enci^y  in 
the  construction  of  breakwaters.  Among  the  best 
harbours  on  the  occanward  shores  arc  those  of 
Nagasaki,  a  hill-encircled  'loch'  of  great  beauty, 
Kdbe  on  the  Inland  Sea,  Miya  near  Nagoya,  Yoko- 
hama in  the  bay  of  Ycdo,  and  Hakodate  in  the 
south  of  Yezo. 

We  now  turn  to  the  soil  of  Japan.    Of  rocks  the 
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■  most  prevalent  are  said  to  be  the  trachytic  and 
phonolitic  groups,  together  with  hornblendic  granite 
and  a  syenite ;  felsites  and  quartz  porphyries  come 
next  in  importance ;  stratified  rocks  are  repre- 
sented by  an  extensive  series  of  highly  silicious 
metamorphosed  shales ;  and  basalts  are  rare.  The 
volcanic  formation  of  the  country  is  everywhere 
evidenced  either  by  mountains  in  actual  eruption 
or  by  solfataras,  or  by  the  sulphurous  springs 
which  well  up  from  hundreds  of  the  valleys,  or 
by  the  still  too  frequent  earthquake  shocks.  Very 
misleading  statements  have  been  made  as  to 
both  the  extent  and  the  lucrativeness  of  agriculture 
in  Japan.  For  instance,  it  used  to  be  said  that 
the  mountains  of  Japan  were  cultivated  to  their 
summits.  This  was  a  pardonable  error  when, 
through  the  policy  of  isolation  adopted  by  the 
Japanese  Government,  foreigners  were  not  free  to 
travel  more  than  a  few  miles  from  certain  treaty 
ports,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  the  land  was 
under  thorough  cultivation ;  but  how  wide  it  is  from 
the  truth  will  appear  from  the  fact,  that  of  the  28^ 
million  ck6  {one  M(S=24So7  acres)  of  land  in  Japan, 
less  than  4J  million  are  cultivated.  Of  the  re- 
mainder far  the  greater  part  is  covered  with  forests. 
It  is  true  that  the  plains  are  cultivated  with  extra- 
ordinary care,  and  that  among  the  lower  hills  every 
spot  to  which  water  can  be  brought  is  terraced  for 
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rice-culture ;  but  there  are  great  mountain  tracts 
which  have  scarcely  been  brought  under  the  sway  of 
man  and  of  these,  as  well  as  of  the  drier  slopes  above 
and  around  the  paddy-fields,  much  is  capable  of  cul- 
tivation. Then  the  luxuriant  verdure  of  the  country 
— the  most  luxuriant  outside  the  tropics — is  apt  to 
give  a  mistaken  notion  as  to  the  fertility  of  the  soil. 
We  see  everywhere  a  magnificent  flora.  The  plains 
are  in  summer  adorned  with  every  variety  of  green, 
from  that  of  the  young  rice  to  that  of  the  veteran 
pine.  The  valleys  luxuriate  in  an  overwhelming 
mass  of  foliage,  and  mountain-slopes,  for  thousands 
of  feet,  are  clad  with  an  unbroken  mantle  of  trees. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  true  that  the  soil  of  Japan  is  not 
naturally  fertile  It  is  mostly  either  volcanic  or 
derived  from  igneous  rocks ;  in  some  places,  as  in 
the  great  productive  plain  of  Musashi,  it  is  directly 
drawn  from  \'olcanic  tufa  and  ash.  The  extra- 
ordinar>-  profusion  of  plants  growing  in  a  state  of 
nature  is  due  to  the  climate  more  than  to  the  soil ; 
besides,  it  should  be  noticed  that  these  consist  %-efy 
largely  of  coniferous  trees  and  other  evergreens, 
plants  which  least  of  all  tend  to  draw  upon  the  soil's 
resource-!.  Then  the  productiveness  of  the  culti* 
\-ated  land  is  largely  due  to  careful  manuring.  This 
and  the  climate  together  make  it  possible  for  the 
Japanese  farmer  to  gather  two  crops  off  one  field  in 
the   same  >-c3r.    'A  new  field,'  sa>-s  a  Japanese 
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proverb,  'gives  but  a  small  crop/ — a  saying  which 
strikingly  shows  that  the  Japanese  themselves  have 
little  faith  in  the  natural  fertility  of  their  soil.  '  The 
Japanese  farmer,'  says  Professor  Kinch,  of  the  Im- 
perial College  of  Agriculture,  T6kiy6,  a  gentle- 
man to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  most  of  the 
information  given  in  this  paragraph, — '  the  Japanese 
fanner  treats  his  soil  as  a  vehicle  in  which  to  grow 
crops,  and  does  not  appear  to  regard  it  as  a  bank 
fron)  which  to  draw  continual  supplies  of  crops  ;  thus 
he  manures  every  crop,  and  he  applies  the  manure 
to  the  crop  and  not  to  the  land.'  Nowhere  is 
there  more  neat  and  painstaking  tillage  than  in 
Japan.  All  the  sewage  of  the  towns  and  villages 
is  utilized  as  manure.  Of  the  4^  million  cM  under 
cultivation,  2\  million  consist  of  paddy-fields,  which 
yield  on  an  average  about  thirty  bushels  of  clean 
rice  per  acre.  Among  the  other  agricultural  pro- 
ducts are  wheat,  barley,  rye,  maize,  buckwheat, 
millet,  peas,  field  and  haricot  bean.s,  potatoes, 
vetches,  tares,  lupins,  soy  beans,  ground  nuts, 
daikon  {raphanus  sativus),  turnips,  carrots,  beets, 
mangolds,  cucumbers,  egg-plants,  tea,  tobacco, 
cotton,  hemp,  indigo,  lotus-roots,  onions,  leeks, 
etc.  The  total  produce  of  rice  per  annum  is  about 
i70,ooo,ooobushels,thatof  wheat,  35,000,000  bushels, 
and  of  barley,  55,000,000  bushels. 

With  all  the  beauty  of  their  well-tilled  fields. 
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Japanese  farms  lack  that  softness  which  is  so  cha- 
racteristic of  the  pasturages  of  England.  The  rear- 
ing of  flocks  and  herds  has  no  place  in  the  farmers' 
work,  and  there  is  therefore  no  cultivated  meadow- 
land.  Grassy  slopes  there  are  among  the  hills, 
which  at  a  distance  may  look  park-like ;  but  unless 
they  be  in  the  higher  altitudes,  where  the  vegetation 
is  more  like  our  own,  a  nearer  view  will  show  the 
grass  to  be  long  and  coarse.  Then  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  add,  that  the  grass,  as  would  seem  to 
happen  everywhere  in  the  temperate  zone  out  of 
Britain,  becomes  brown  in  winter. 

The  mineral  resources  of  Japan  are  undoubtedly 
great ;  but  various  circumstances  have  prevented 
their  due  development  The  methods  of  working 
which  were  until  comparatively  lately  in  vogue,  were 
crude  and  unremunerative,  and  even  now  there  are 
many  mines  which,  although  worked  on  foreign 
principles,  yield  little  or  no  profit,  chiefly  on  account 
of  their  imperfect  communication  ivith  centres  of 
trade.  Far  up  among  the  mountains,  the  roads 
leading  to  them  arc  often  wretched  bridle-paths, 
accessible  only  to  pack-horses,  by  which  transporta- 
tion is  both  slow  and  expensive.  The  present 
Government,  however,  have  their  attention  turned 
to  the  improvement  of  roads.  The  recent  outlay  for 
costly  machinery,  and  the  heavy  expenses  incurred 
in  sinking  shafts,  constructing  furnaces,  etc.,  have 
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also  tended  to  consume  any  revenue  derivable  from 
the  Government  mines.  Gold,  silver,  copper,  iron, 
lead,  sulphur,  coal,  basalt,  felspar,  ^eenstones,  gran- 
ites red  and  grey,  marble,  rock-crystal,  agate,  car- 
nelian,  amber,  scoriae  and  pumtce-stone,  talc,  alum, 
etc,  etc.,  are  found  in  greater  or  less  quantities.  Coal- 
beds  extend  from  Nagasaki  to  Yezo.  The  supply 
of  sulphur  is  almost  inexhaustible,  and  of  wonderful 
purity.  The  island  of  Sado,  near  Niigata,  yields  the 
largest  supply  of  gold,  and  the  principal  coal'mine 
is  in  the  island  of  Takashima,  off  the  harbour  of 
Nagasaki. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  luxuri- 
ance of  Japanese  vegetation.  The  flora  consists  so 
largely  of  evergreens,  of  which  there  are  150  varie- 
ties, that  even  in  the  depth  of  winter  the  face  of  the 
country  is  well  covered  with  foliage.  Among  the 
most  characteristic  trees  are  various  pines,  the 
ayptomeria  yapomca,  sometimes  attaining  a  height 
of  1 50  feet,  the  evei^reen  oak,  firs  of  different  kinds, 
the  bamboo,  which,  with  its  feathery  groves,  adds 
a  semi-tropical  aspect  to  the  plains,  the  cedar,  yew, 
camphor-tree,  ash,  saltsburia  adiantifolia,  magnolia, 
paulownia,  persimmon,  boxwood,  holly,  chestnut, 
elm,  beech,  maple,  alder,  willow,  birch,  mulberry, 
pear,  cherry,  plum,  peach,  myrtle,  orange,  etc,  etc. 
The  great  variety  in  the  altitude  of  the  land  gives 
a  corresponding  variety  of  vegetation.    Thus,  while 
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in  the  plains  the  flora  of  the  temperate  zone  is 
diversified  by  partially  developed  representatives  of 
the  tropics,  such  as  the  palm,  banana,  etc. ;  in  the 
higher  mountains  there  are  found  plants  character- 
istic  of  Northern  Asia,  of  Canada,  of  the  Polar 
regions,  and  of  some  of  the  Alpine  ranges.  There 
are  said  to  be  no  fewer  than  1699  species  of  dicoty- 
ledonous, with  a  proportionate  number  of  monocoty- 
ledonus  plants.  The  wild  flowers  which  delight 
the  eye,  especially  in  the  upland  regions,  are  very 
numerous ;  and  in  the  cities  the  art  of  gardening 
is  carried  to  a  perfection  that  is  unsurpassed.  In 
fragrant  flowers  Japan  is  not  so  rich  as  our  own 
country ;  but  England  cannot  compare  with  it  for 
flowering  shrubs.  The  plum,  the  peach,  the 
cherry,  the  camellia  (in  all  of  which  the  bloom  pre- 
cedes the  IcaO,  the  azalea,  the  wistaria  Sinensis,  the 
peony,  the  iris,  the  lotus,  the  chrysanthemum,  etc., 
in  their  different  seasons,  gratify  the  eye  with  their 
perfection  of  bloom.  Little  attention  is  paid  to  the 
fruit,  so  long  as  the  full  bloom  of  the  flower  can 
be  realized.  Then  the  infinite  shades  of  colour 
with  which  autumn  decks  the  Japanese  landscape, 
from  the  green  just  becoming  sere,  to  the  deep 
purple  and  vermilion  of  the  maple  and  tJic  brilliant 
yellow  of  the  ie/io  {salisbitria  adiantifolia),  arc  un- 
rivalled except  perhaps  in  North  America.  The 
indigenous  fruits  of  the  country  are  mostly  poor  . 
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The  best  of  them  are  the  grape,  the  melon,  the 
orange,  the  kaki,  a  kind  of  persimmon  until  recently 
peculiar  to  Japan,  the  peach,  the  loquat,  the  lig, 
and  the  pear.  Increased  attention  is  now,  however, 
being  paid  to  fnicticulture,  and  in  some  of  the 
principal  cities  an  excellent  variety  of  fruit  can  be 
obtained. 

The  fauna  is  not  so  abundant  as  the  flora.  Foxes, 
badgers,  wild  boars,  monkeys,  bears,wolves,  deer,  ante- 
lopes, squirrels,  hares,  and  rabbits,  are  more  or  less 
prevalent.  Horses  and  oxen  are  used  as  beasts  of 
burden.  As  with  us,  the  farm-yards  are  enlivened 
with  barn-door  fowls.  The  dogs  are  mostly  of  the  one 
fox-like  breed,  and  are  poor-spirited  animals,  making 
a  great  noise  at  the  approach  of  a  stranger,  but  taking 
care  all  the  time  to  increase  their  distance  from  him. 
There  are  domestic  cats  very  similar  to  our  own. 
la  Honshiu  there  have  been  found  thirteen  species 
of  snakes,  but  only  one  of  these,  the  mamushi  or  tri- 
gonocephalus  Blomhoffii,  is  deadly.  It  has  been  usual 
for  writers  on  Japan  to  speak  of  the  country  as 
containing  few  birds,  and  these  few  not  remarkable 
for  either  beauty  or  song.  To  a  certain  extent 
this  is  true  of  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the 
foreign  settlements,  but  it  is  quite  a  mistake  to 
suppose  that  the  wilder  parts  of  the  country  are 
deficient  in  birds.  Messrs  Blakiston  and  I'ryer 
enumerate  no  fewer  than  325  species,  of  which  180 
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also  occur  in  China,  and  about  lOO  in  Great  Britain. 
In  a  hurried  visit  to  Fuji-san,  one  of  these  gentle- 
men obtained  forty-four  species,  besides  observing  a 
number  of  others.  Among  these  were  three  species 
of  thrushes  and  two  of  flycatchers,  all  good  song- 
sters ;  and  he  could  not  but  remark  how  delightful 
was  the  chorus  of  birds  in  the  early  morning.  In 
the  higher  altitudes,  especially  in  the  mountain 
ranges  around  Hida,  I  have  myself  often  been 
charmed  with  the  ilbtcs  of  the  lark,  the  cuckoo, 
and  the  ttguisu,  or  Japanese  nightingale.  Wildfowl 
are  very  plentiful,  and  at  certain  seasons  may  be 
seen  in  thousands  on  the  castle-moats  in  the  very 
heart  of  the  city  of  Ttikiy6.  There  are  myriads  of 
crows,  and  hawks  are  also  numerous.  Among  the 
specially  characteristic  birds  are  two  species  of 
pheasants  peculiar  to  the  country,  the  brilliant 
mandarin  duck,  the  falcated  teal,  and  the  Japanese 
ibis.  Insects  are  extremely  abundant,  at  times 
painfully  so.  On  the  plains  in  summer  the  air  is 
constantly  filled  with  the  ear-piercing  trill  of  the 
cicada,  which  there  supplies  the  too  frequent  lack 
of  bird-singing. 

As  the  empire  stretches  through  so  many 
degrees  of  latitude,  its  various  parts  differ  widely 
in  climatic  conditions.  In  the  Kiu  Kiu  and  Bonin 
i.slands  the  climate  is  almost  tropical,  and  in  the 
Kurilcs  quite  arctic.     But  here,  as  elsewhere,  it  will 
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be  better  to  leave  such  extremes  out  of  considera- 
tion, and  confine  our  attention  to  Japan  proper. 
In  Japan,  as  in  our  own  islands,  we  find  a  more 
moderate  climate  than  in  the  corresponding  lati- 
tudes erf*  the  adjoining  continent  This  is  due  not 
only  to  its  insular  position,  and  to  its  containing  a 
shallow  inland  sea,  but  also  and  chiefly  to  the  warm 
waters  of  the  Kuro  Shiwo,  or  Black  Stream,  which 
originating,  like  our  own  Gulf  Stream,  in  an  equa- 
torial current,  is,  partly  by  the  rotation  of  the  earth, 
and  partly  by  the  coast-formation  of  south-eastern 
Asia,  caused  to  flow  northward  towards  the  Riu 
Kiu  islands ;  here  a  small  branch  passes  by  the 
west  coast  of  Kiushiu  into  the  Sea  of  Japan,  but 
the  main  volume  flows  along  the  southern  and 
eastern  shores  of  Japan,  which  it  bathes,  until  meet- 
ing a  reverse  arctic  current  (the  Oya  Shiwo)  off  the 
north  of  Honshiu,  it  has  its  course  turned  towards 
America.  As  a  carrier  of  warm  water  from  the 
tropics  towards  the  poles,  the  Kuro  Shiwo  has 
been  reckoned  three  times  as  great  as  the  Gulf 
Stream.  Its  average  width  is  about  100  miles, 
its  velocity  three  miles  an  hour,  and  its  tempera 
ture  from  3°  to  4"  Fahr.  above  that  of  the  sur- 
rounding ocean.  As  its  waters  almost  exclusively 
wash  the  eastern  shores  of  the  empire,  its  influence 
is  felt  not  only  in  the  climate  of  Japan  as  compared 
with  that  of  the  mainland,  but  in  the  climate  of  the 
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eastern  side  of  J4pan  as  compared  with  that  of  the 
western. 

While  Japan  is  thus  favoured  beyond  the 
countries  of  the  Astatic  mainland  which  lie  within 
the  same  parallels  of  latitude,  its  climate  is  more 
severe  than  that  of  European  regions  within  the 
same  parallels,  as  will  appear  from  the  following 
figures.  T6kiyd  (Yedo)  lies  in  lat  35"  43'  N., 
and  is  therefore  in  much  the  same  latitude  as  Gib- 
raltar ;  but,  while  the  average  annual  temperature 
of  Gibraltar  is  631'  Fahr.,  that  of  T6kiyd  is  only 
577*.  The  greater  severity  of  the  Japanese  climate 
will  be  still  more  apparent  from  a  consideration  of 
the  extremes  in  Tflkiyd,  where,  while  in  summer 
the  mercury  may  rise  to  96°,  in  winter  it  sometimes 
falls  as  low  as  i62°.  Nagasaki,  in  lat.  32°  44'  N., 
has  a  winter  extreme  of  2y2'' ;  at  Niigata,  on  the 
west  coast,  in  lat.  37°  55'  N.,  the  annual  extremes 
aregs'and  isS'.and  at  Hakodate,  in  lat.4i°46' N., 
84°  and  2°.  There  is  no  part  of  the  empire  in 
which  snow  docs  not  fall.  In  Tdkiyd  it  seldom  lies 
more  than  six  inches  deep,  but  on  the  opposite 
coast  it  often  reaches  a  depth  of  three  or  four  feet 
at  the  sea  level,  while  among  the  upper  valleys  of 
Kaga  eighteen  to  twenty  feet  arc  common.  Niigata 
has  on  an  average  thirty-two  days  of  snowfall  every 
year,  and  the  frost  there  is  sometimes  so  severe 
that  the  ice  on  the  Shinano-gawa  is  thick  enough  to 
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allow  a  cart  and  horse  to  cross  it.  Hakodate  has 
still  colder  winters.  Even  at  T6kiy6  there  were, 
in  the  winter  of  i88o-8i,  thirty  days  on  which 
it  was  possible  to  have  skating,  and  two  gentlemen 
passing  one  December  morning  along  the  eastern 
shore  of  Yedo  bay,  observed  that  the  sea  was 
frozen  out  from  the  shore  for  a  distance  of  Efty 
yards.  It  should  be  mentioned,  however,  that  in 
Japan,  as  in  Europe  and  America,  the  winter  of 
1880-81  was  unusually  severe,  and  moreover,  that 
the  inner  portions  of  Yedo  bay  are  extremely  shal- 
low. Still,  facts  like  these  show  how  very  far  Japan 
is  from  having  the  tropical  climate  which  many  in 
our  country  seem  to  attribute  to  it.  The  winter's 
cold  is  very  much  mitigated  during  the  day  by  the 
influence  of  the  sun,  which  is  both  more  powerful  and 
less  frequently  obscured  than  in  England.  Thus, 
while  the  castlc-moats  in  Tokiyd  are  often  in  the 
morning  covered  with  a  coating  of  ice,  by  midday 
this  has  generally  disappeared  in  all  but  the  most 
sheltered  places.  Scarcely  a  winter  passes,  how- 
ever, without  frost  of  sufficient  intensity  and  con- 
tinuance to  render  skating  possible  on  pieces  of 
water  either  naturally  or  artificially  screened  from 
the  sun's  rays. 

The  hottest  season  is  from  the  middle  of  July  to 
the  middle  or  end  of  September.  For  several  weeks 
before  and  after  this  period  rain  is  plentiful,  some- 
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times  falling  in  torrents  for  five  or  six.  days  in  suc- 
cession. At  such  times  the  climate  cannot  be  called 
healthy :  outside,  perpendicular  lines  of  rain  steadily 
pouring  down  ;  inside^  a  musty  smell, — books,  boots, 
clothes,  etc.,  covered  with  green  mould,— eveiythii^ 
more  or  less  damp, — oneself  lying  down  or  walking 
about  in  a  bath  of  perspiration,  and  feeling  enervated 
or  worse.  In  the  warm  months,  the  vapours  carried 
by  the  south-west  monsoons  comii^  into  contact 
with  colder  masses  of  air,  become  condensed  into 
clouds  or  mist,  and  the  atmosphere,  although  pro- 
bably not  dense,  is  yet  often  hazy.  In  the  cooler 
months,  on  the  other  hand,  the  northerly  winds, 
coming  over  the  mountain  ranges  of  the  interior,  arc 
dry  and  transparent.  These  remarks,  however,  apply 
to  the  east  rather  than  to  the  west  coast  Spring 
and  autumn  are  delightful  seasons,  more  especially 
the  latter,  when  days  of  almost  unbroken  sunshine 
and  invigorating  air  may  continue  for  weeks  and 
even  months.  During  the  last  three  months  of  my 
residence  in  T6kiy6,  from  the  middle  of  October  to 
the  middle  of  January,  there  were  only  five  days  on 
which  rain  fell.  Day  after  day  overarched  the  land- 
scape with  an  Italian  sky,  into  which  rose,  sixty 
miles  off,  the  matchless  cone  of  Fuji-san,  sparkling 
in  a  mantle  of  virgin  snow.  Even  the  nights  were 
so  clear  that,  when  the  moon  was  at  its  full,  the 
sacred  mountain  was  visible  by  its  light.    And  the 
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first  of  my  four  autumns  in  Japan  was  almost  as 
fine.  The  second  and  third,  however,  were  less 
settled.  Indeed,  in  Japan  as  in  England,  the  sea- 
sons vary  considerably  in  different  years.  In  a 
nngle  day  there  are  sometimes  remarkable  fluctua- 
tions in  temperature.  The  13th  of  May,  187^,  was 
an  extraordinary  example  of  this :  at  9  A.M.  the 
thermometer  indicated  81°  Fahr.,  at  10  a.m.  85°,  at 
3  F.M.  62°,  and  at  9  P.M.  49°  I  In  most  parts  of 
the  country  the  period  of  vegetation  lasts  from 
the  middle  of  March  or  the  beginning  of  April 
until  the  beginning  or  middle  of  October,  By  the 
end  of  October  the  deciduous  trees  have  shed 
their  leaves ;  but  the  warm  sun,  developing  the 
buds  of  such  evergreens  as  the  camellia,  makes  it 
possible,  a  few  months  later,  to  see  Sowers  and  snow 
on  the  same  branch. 

Rain  may  fall  in  any  month  of  the  year,  but  it  is 
most  plentiful  immediately  before  and  after  the  hot 
season.  The  yearly  mean  rainfall  has  been  estimated 
at  71-5  inches  at  Nagasaki,  587  at  Tflkiyfl,  and  S7'2 
at  Hakodate.  This  is  considerably  greater  than  that 
of  Great  Britain,  which  I  find  set  down  as  from  25 
to  28  inches  in  places  where  hills  do  not  interfere, 
and  from  45  to  65  in  such  mountainous  districts  as 
Wales  and  the  Western  Highlands.  The  difference 
must  be  due  to  the  generally  greater  violence 
of  the  Japanese  showers ;  for,  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
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that  Japan  is  favoured  with  many  more  rainless 
days  than  are  bestowed  upon  England.  The  pre- 
valent winds  are  north  and  west  in  winter,  and 
south  and  east  in  summer.  The  violent  revolving 
storms  called  typhoons  are  liable  to  occur  in 
June,  July,  or  September.  Thunder-storms  are 
neither  common  nor  violent  and  autumn  fogs  are 
equally  rare. 

There  are  few  places  in  the  empire  that  are  not 
more  or  less  subject  to  earthquakes.  During  my  re- 
sidence in  Tflkiyd  many  slight  shocks  occurred  every 
year ;  but  none  did  any  considerable  damage,  if  we 
except  one  which  overturned  a  chimney  in  Yoko- 
hama. Mr  Hattori,  in  an  able  paper  on  'Destruc- 
tive Earthquakes  in  Japan,'  calculates  that  during 
the  last  fourteen  centuries  there  has  been  on  an 
average  one  destructive  earthquake  every  ten  years. 
The  most  recent  serious  convlusion  occurred  in  1855. 
In  that  year  the  Russian  frigate  'Diana'  was,  while 
lying  in  the  harbour  of  Shimoda,  spun  round  forty- 
three  times  in  thirty  minutes,  and  tinally  wrecked  ; 
and  in  Yedo  15,890  buildings  were  destroyed.  In 
reference  to  this  latter  fact,  however,  I  would  have 
the  reader  remember  the  fragility  of  most  Japanese 
houses,  as  well  as  their  susceptibility  to  fire,  which 
doubtless  was  the  immediate  cause  of  most  of  the 
destruction.  There  arc  still  standing  in  Tdkiy6 
many  buildings,  and  these  of  but  moderate  strength. 
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iriiidi  have  survived  uninjured  the  great  earthquake 
of  1855. 

The  climate  of  Japan  agrees  very  well  with  most 
Europeans^  and  the  country  has  already  come  to  be 
regarded  as  a  sanatorium  for  the  inhabitants  of 
Hong  Kong  and  Shanghai.  The  moisture  of  the 
early  summer  is  apt  to  be  enervating,  and  in  the 
autumn  and  winter  precautions  have  to  be  taken 
against  chills ;  but  the  climate  is,  in  the  main,  re- 
markably healthy,  at  least  for  Asia.  To  compare 
Japan  as  to  climate  with  England,  the  former  has  a 
hotter  summer,  but  a  clearer  and  drier  winter;  a 
heavier  rainfall,  but  fewer  rainy  days ;  a  spring  com- 
parable to  that  of  England,  and  an  autumn  far  sur- 
passing anything  England  can  show,  at  least  at  the 
same  season  and  for  the  same  length  of  time ;  in 
short,  a  climate  which,  if  barely  so  healthy,  has  the 
advantage  of  being  more  thoroughly  enjoyable. 

The  Japanese  empire  has  a  population  of  more 
than  thirty-four  million  souls.  These  are  spead  over 
nine  great  circuits,  including  eighty-five  provinces  ; 
or,  to  adopt  the  more  recent  division  for  administra- 
tive purposes,  over  three  fu,  or  cities,  and  thirty-six 
ken,  or  prefectures.  The  fu  are  T6kiy6,  or  T6kei 
(formerly  called  Yedo),  the  modem  capital,  with  a 
population  of  about  1,000,000;  KiySto,  or  Miyako, 
the  ancient  capital  (290,000) ;  and  Osaka  (400,000) 
a  great  seat  of  commerce.    Nagoya  (1 14,000)  comes 
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*  fonrth,  and  Kanazawa  fifth,  in  respect  to  population ; 
and  among  other  important  towns  are,  beginning  at 
the  south,  Kagoshima  (fij,oo6),  Kumamoto  (44,000), 
and  Nagasaki,  all  three  in  Kiushiu ;  Kodu  in  Shikoku; 
and  Hiroshima,  Shidzuoka,  Fukui,  Niigata,  Send&i, 
etc.,  etc,  in  ttie  main  island.  The  island  of  Yezo 
^nerally  called  by  the  present  government  Hok- 
kaid6),  although  lai^er  than  Ireland,  has  a  popula- 
tion  of  only  21 1,304;  its  principal  towns  are  Hakodate 
and  Sapporo,  the  latter  a  recently  created  centre  of 
administration  for  the  whole  island,  which  is  under 
a  special  state  department  of  colonization.  The  ports 
open  to  foreign  trade  are  Yokohama  (substituted  for 
Kanagawa),  K6be  (Hiy^oX  Nagasaki,  Tdkiyd, 
Osaka,  Hakodate,  and  Niigata. 

If  we  except  the  12,000  Ainos  of  Yezo,  a  hairy 
race  supposed  to  be  a  remnant  of  the  aborigines  of 
the  country,  the  population  of  Japan  proper  consists 
of  a  thoroughly  homogeneous  people.  In  appear- 
ance, language,  mode  of  life,  and  national  traditions, 
the  Japanese  are  one.  There  are,  of  course,  very 
considerable  variations  of  dialect,  but  not  greater 
than  may  even  yet  be  found  in  England ;  and  it  is 
true  that  the  semi-independence  enjoyed  under  the 
feudal  system  by  the  different  provinces  has  deve- 
loped in  each  clan  traditions  more  or  less  distinctive, 
while  the  inhabitants  of  widely  separate  districts  may 
differ  somewhat  in  physique ;  still,  in  all  essential 
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points  tlie  face  is  one.  Everywhere  there  is  preva- 
lent the  same  Mongolian  cast  of  countenance :  the 
&ce  oval,  the  cheek-bones  prominent,  the  eyes  dark, 
■often  oblique,  and  always  narrow;  the  nose  flattish ; 
the  lips  usually  somewhat  heavy ;  the  hair  dark,  and 
Sencrally  straight ;  the  complexion  sallow.  The 
eyes  very  often  look  as  if  their  owner  had  been  born 
Uind,  and  two  narrow  slits  had  afterwards  been  cut 
to  admit  the  light, — an  impression  caused  by  their 
narrowness,  and  by  the  disappearance  of  the  eye- 
bsh  within  the  folds  of  the  eyelid.  Oblique  eyes 
are  most  prevalent  among  the  aristocracy,  and  are 
hf  the  Japanese  considered  a  mark  of  beauty;  they 
are  often  accompanied  by  clearer-cut  features  than 
prevail  among  the  masses,  the  bridge  of  the  nose 
being  narrow  and  well  elevated.  Sometimes,  indeed, 
there  are  seen  faces  of  almost  a  Jewish  type.  Among 
the  masses,  however,  heavy  flattish  features  prevail. 
The  forehead  is  usually  of  good  height.  The  com- 
plexion varies  from  the  almost  Caucasian  fairness  of 
some  of  the  more  beautiful  ladies,  to  the  brown  with 
which  the  sun  has  tanned  the  skins  of  out-door 
labourers.  The  average  stature  is  considerably  below 
that  of  our  own  race,  although  occasionally,  espe- 
cially among  the  labouring  class,  one  may  see  men 
approaching,  or,  more  rarely,  even  reaching  six  feet. 
The  men  of  certain  provinces,  particularly  Satsuma 
in  Kiushiu,  excel  in  height  and  strength.    As  a  rule. 
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it  is  amoi^  the  peasantry  that  we  see  the  best  phj^ 
sical  development ;  the  middle  and  upper  classes  are 
too  often  slight,  narrow-chefted,  and  pale.^  Many 
of  the  younger  women  are  strikingly  pretty,  their 
features  not  seldom  sharp  and  well-formed,  and  their 
complexion  almost,  if  not  quite,  comparable  to  that 
of  their  European  sisters ;  while  the  sparkling  black 
eyes,  even  of  those  whose  noses  are  a  little  too  flat 
and  lips  somewhat  heavy,  are  always  attractive. 
Their  beauty  seems  soon  to  leave  them,  however,  for 
the  older  matrons  have  generally  a  more  or  lesS 
shrivelled  appearance,  which  is  certainly  not  improved 
by  the  hideous  custom,  not  yet  universally  discarded, 
of  shaving  off  the  eyebrows  and  blackening  the  teeth. 
Their  practice  of  deferring  the  weaning  of  their  child- 
ren often  until  these  have  reached  the  age  of  seven 
or  eight,  is  no  doubt  the  principal  cause  of  this  de- 
terioration. It  cannot  be  said  that  the  women  of  the 
peasantry  are  remarkable  for  beauty.  Passing 
through  remote  rural  districts,  I  have  often  been 
struck  with  the  preponderance  of  flat  features  and 
ungainly  figures;  but,  on  entering  a  town,  I  have 
seldom  failed  to  see  many  as  pretty  as  their  country 
sisters  were  plain.     Among  the  men,  as  among  the 

'  Some  scienlitts  have  H>ught  to  nccounl  for  Ihe  ironlt  bones  of 
the  Japaneie  bj  ihe  deficiency  of  B.sh  and  lime  id  their  diet.  When 
a  Japanese  breaki  a  bone,  the  ptoceu  of  healing  ii  said  to  be  eicep- 

Uonally  ilow. 
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women,  though  perhaps  not  to  the  same  extent,  the 
younger  have,  as  a  rule,  more  claims  to  good  looks 
than  the  older.  The  children  of  both  sexes  are  veiy 
attractive,  with  their  happy  sparkling  eyes,  quick 
intelligence,  frankness,  and  instinctive  politeness. 
Indeed,  nothing  is  more  apparent  among  the  people 
generally  than  their  air  of  good  humour.  Young 
and  old,  high  and  low,  plain  and  good-looking,  alike 
win  the  heart  with  their  matchless  courtesy  and  their 
inborn  kindliness.  But  the  character  of  the  people 
mil,  I  hope,  be  more  fully  revealed  in  succeeding 
pages. 

Much  obscurity  still  hangs  over  the  origin  of  the 
Japanese  people.  Various  writers  have  attempted 
to  identify  them  with  the  Malays,  the  Chinese,  the 
Tartars,  and  even  the  ten  lost  tribes  of  Israel. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  arc  an  utterly 
distinct  race  from  the  Chinese  ;  their  language  and 
traditions  conclusively  declare  this.  With  the 
Koreans  and  Mandschurians  they  would  appear  to 
have  more  affinity,  but  even  here  the  resemblance 
is  not  striking.  That  they  are  so  far  related  to  all 
of  these  races  of  the  adjoining  mainland  in  being 
with  them  members  of  the  great  Turanian  stock, 
seems  undoubted.  The  original  seat  of  the  Tu- 
ranians Mr  Hyde  Clarke  would  find  in  High  Africa, 
in  regions  as  healthy  as  those  of  High  Asia,  from 
which  the  Aryan    migrations    are    held    to  have 
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proceeded  The  Japanese  civilization  is  therefore 
to  be  traced  to  the  same  source  as  the  earUest  civili- 
zations of  which  we  have  any  record,  viz.,  those 
of  Egypt  and  Babylonia,  civilizations  which  were 
founded  by  a  white  Turano-African  race,  and  after- 
wards supplanted  in  the  West  by  the  Aryans.  Mr 
Hyde  Clarke  supposes  that  the  Japanese  islands 
were  at  first  occupied  by  the  migrations  of  the  short 
races.  '  These  were  subjected  by  a  subsequent  mi- 
gration of  the  white  Turano-Africans,  who  married 
with  the  native  women.  This  would  produce  a 
mixed  race,  differing  again  from  the  races  of  shorter 
aborigines.  Thus  the  new  dominating  Japanese 
race  would  maintain  and  propagate  their  dialect 
of  the  language  Jind  their  sect  of  the  religion,  and, 
being  in  more  favourable  conditions,  would  displace 
the  pure  natives.  When  the  Pacific  route  to 
America  was  closed  by  the  weakness  of  the  Turano- 
Africans,  and  the  rising  of  cannibals  and  other 
savages,  the  Japanese  would  be  isolated  on  their 
east.  On  their  west,  the  Turano-African  dynasties 
in  China  and  Korea  fell,  and  were  replaced  by 
natives,  the  same  kind  or  series  of  events  taking 
place  as  in  Egypt,  and  again  in  Peru  and  Mexico. 
Japan  was  isolated  from  the  other  states,  and  in 
time  various  ethnological,  mythological,  and  poli- 
tical conditions  were  established,  making  the  dis- 
tinctions successively  more  marked.' 
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The  only  lai^age  which  b«ars  at  all  a  close 
resemblance  to  Japanese  is  the  Liu-kiuan  ('  Loo- 
chooan "),  and  this  is  considered  to  be  merely  an 
oflshoot  from  it  It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that 
the  languages  of  the  Turanian  family  do  not 
present  the  same  close  aifinity  in  words  and 
grammar  as  do  those  of  the  Aryan  family.  Mr, 
Hyde  Clarke  points  out,  e.g.,  that  Magyar  and 
Turkish  have  little  community  of  words.  In 
Japanese,  Mr  W.  G.  Aston,  author  of  grammars 
of  the  written  and  spoken  languages  of  Japan,  finds 
all  the  characteristics  of  the  Turanian  family.  It 
is  agglutinative,  i.e.,  it  maintains  the  roots  in  their 
integrity,  thus  differing,  on  the  one  hand,  from  the 
monosyllabic  Chinese,  and  on  the  other  from  such 
languages  as  the  Aryan,  wherein  a  process  of  dis- 
integration has  reduced  many  roots  to  mere  in- 
flexional marks ;  it  has  no  formative  prefixes,  is 
poor  in  conjunctions,  and  copious  in  the  use  of 
participles ;  lastly,  every  word  which  serves  to  de- 
fine another  word  invariably  precedes  it, — thus  the 
adjective  precedes  the  noun,  the  adverb  the  verb, 
the  objective  case  the  verb,  and  the  word  governed 
by  a  preposition,  the  preposition. 

While  the  Japanese  language  is  thus  of  quite  a 
different  type  from  the  Chinese,  it  has  been  greatly 
enriched  by  the  adoption  of  Chinese  roots,  in  a 
manner  exactly  parallel  to  that  in  which  English 
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has  been  enriched  through  contact  with  Latin  and 
Greek:  It  was  ia  the  third  century  of  our  era  that 
the  study  of  Chinese  commenced  in  Japan.  Prior 
to  that  there  had  been  no  system  of  writing  in  the 
country,  all  knowledge  beii^  imparted  through  oral 
tradition.  The  Chinese  classics  gradually  became 
the  study  of  the  higher  classes,  and  extended, 
more  or  less,  even  among  the  farmers  and  the 
merchants.  In  reducing  the  Japanese  lai^age  to 
writing,  the  complicated  Chinese  ide<^rams  were  at 
first  used  in  their  entirety.  Although  these  prim- 
arily symbolized  ideas  and  not  sounds,  certain  of 
them  were  used  by  the  Japanese  phonetically,  each 
standing  for  the  sound  of  a  Japanese  syllable,  or 
sometimes  a  word.  The  simplification  of  these  gave 
rise  to  the  kala-kana  and  hira-gana  (called  also 
irolta  from  their  first  three  sounds),  the  two  forms 
of  the  Japanese  syllabary,  the  former  invented  by 
Kibi  Daislii  in  the  eighth  century  A.D.,  and  the 
latter  by  Kdbd  Daishi  in  the  following  century. 
These  represent  the  seventy-two  syllabic  sounds 
of  the  Japanese  language,  together  with  a  final  «, 
the  only  consonant  that  may  stand  at  the  end  of  a 
syllabic.  The  kata-katta  characters  arc  forty-eight 
in  number,  the  use  of  diacritical  marks  making  them 
suffice  for  the  seventy-three  sounds ;  but  of  the 
hira-gana  there  is  a  perplexing  variety.  If,  how- 
ever, the  Japanese  had  confined  themselves  to  the 
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use  of  the  kana,  the  acquisition  of  their  language 
would  have  been  a  much  easier  matter  than  it  is, 
both  for  themselves,  and  stilt  more  so  for  foreigners. 
But  they  have  imported  the  Chinese  idec^rams 
wholesale,  and  a  false  affectation  of  learning  has 
gjven  the  preference  to  such  characters.  It  is  only 
io  novels,  children's  books,  and  publications  for  the 
illiterate,  that  the  kana  is  at  all  extensively  used, 
and  even  then  the  frequent  occurrence  of  homonyms 
generally  makes  it  necessary  to  introduce  a  con- 
siderable number  of  the  complicated  ideograms. 
While,  therefore,  the  introduction  of  the  philo- 
sophical and  scientific  terms  of  the  Chinese  has 
increased  the  richness  and  expressiveness  of  the 
language,  the  adoption  of  the  innumerable  and 
complicated  hieroglyphics  which  the  Chinese  have 
invented  to  represent  these  terms  has  greatly 
encumbered  it.  It  would,  indeed,  be  difficult  to 
imagine  a  greater  barrier  to  true  learning  than  this 
cumbrous  system  of  orthography.  Captain  Brink- 
ley,  R.A.,  a  gentleman  who  has  entered  deeply  into 
the  study  of  the  language,  says : — '  Some  twelve  or 
Uiirteen  thousand  characters  in  all  must  be  stored 
away  in  the  memory  beyond  the  reach  of  time,  and 
the  necessity  of  revision,  before  a  Japanese  can 
take  his  first  untrammelled  step  in  pursuit  of 
sdence.  ...  It  may  easily  be  imagined  how  little 
the   reflective,   and   how    largely    the    mechanical. 
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faculty  was  developed  by  this  process,  and  indeed 
it  has  been  always  found  that  die  Japanese 
student's  acquisition  c^  western  science  is  not  a 
little  impeded  by  too  minute  efforts  ^  memory,  and 
such  a  bigoted  worship  of  formula  and  nil^  that 
originality  and  self-reliance  cease  to  be  serviceable 
items  in  his  intellectual  ripertoirt!  A  distinction 
must  be  made  between  the  spoken  and  die  written 
dialects.  In  all  lai^ages  there  is,  of  course,  a 
considerable  difference  in  style  between  everyday 
speech  and  what  is  written  in  books ;  but  in  Japan 
this  extends  to  such  important  distinctions  in  gram- 
matical construction,  that  one  might  understand  the 
colloquial  thoroughly,  and  yet  find  great,  if  not 
insuperable,  difficulty  in  construing  a  sentence 
composed  in  the  written  style.  The  present 
tendency  among  the  learned  seems  to  be  rather 
tou-ards  the  use,  both  in  conversation  and  in  H-riting, 
of  words  of  Chinese  origin  (among  which,  for  one 
thing,  it  is  possible  to  get  precise  equi\-a1ents  for 
the  terms  employed  in  Western  science),  than 
tou'ards  that  of  vrords  indigenous  to  their  own 
more  melodious  native  tongue,  c%'en  in  cases  when 
an  equally  suitable  M'ord  might  be  obtained  from 
either  source:  '  The  nati\-e  Japanese  language,' 
remarks  Dr  Hepburn,  in  the  introduction  to  hb 
Dictionar\-,  'seems to  be  spoken  with  greater  purity 
by  the  women  than  by  any  other  class.'     'The 
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Japanese  language ' — again  to  quote  Captain  Brink- 
ley — '  is  by  no  means  deficient  in  terseness  or 
power  of  expression.  .  .  .  The  want  of  a  relative 
pronoun  occasionally  produces  involved  and  some- 
what clumsy  constructions,  and  the  liberality  of  the 
nation's  moral  code  is  marked  by  a  paucity,  or  at 
times  complete  absence,  of  terms  expressing  the 
subtler  distinctions  of  western  metaphysics ;  but, 
on  the  whole,  if  only  the  terrible  blemish  of  its 
complex  caligraphy  were  removed,  there  is  no 
reason  why  the  language  should  not  rank  with  the 
most  euphonic,  and  not  the  least  complete,  of  our 
European  tongues,' 


CHAPTER  II. 

OLD  JAPAN. 

Long  I*olatioD  of  Japan — Japanese  ImperUl  Djnatlir  the  oldeit 
in  the  World — Jimma  Tennfi — Mikado  descended  front  SuD- 
goddeu— SedniioD  ot  Miludo — Conqocst  of  Korea  by  Empreu 
JingS — Assimilation  of  Korean  Civiliiation — RJie  of  Houses  of 
Taira  and  Minamoto — Urarping  Mbjoii  of  the  Palace  —  Yo- 
ihitsone — ShSgun  Yoiitomo  founda  KaauknTa- — Dual  Go*eni' 
meat — Kusnnoki  and  (he  Mikado's  Dream — An  Asiatic  Armada 
The  Ashikaga  ShOguns— NobuMga,  Hideyoslii,  and  lyeyasu— 
Appearance  of  Portuguese  Traders  and  Priesls — Distracted 
Slate  of  the  Country — Hideyoshi  overruns  Korea — Tokugawa 
lyeyasu  selects  the  City  of  Ycdo  as  the  Centre  of  his  Feudal 
Government — Full  Development  of  Dual  Administration — 
Nobunaga  at  first  favours  Christianity — Story  of  Arrival  of  Padre 
Ol^ntin — Spread  of  Christianity— Persecution  by  Hideyoshi— 
Decree  of  lyeyasu  against  Chrblianily  —  Dire  Persecution  — 
Adoption  of  Policy  of  Isolation— lyeyasu's  Motives— Proofs  that 
it  was  no  unreasonable  Prejudice  against  Things  Foreign  that 
isolated  Japan — Sh^n  Ilidetada's  Mission  to  Europe — The 
Name  of  Christ  deemed  Accursed — Public  Notifications  against 
'  The  \\'icked  Sect ' — The  Legacy  of  lyeyasu — Japanese  and 
European  Feudalism — The  Family  the  Basis  of  Japanese  Life 
— Clans — The  Sh^'^un,  Daimiyirs,  Samurai,  and  Ileimin — 
Walled  Towns— Shiigun's  Attitude  of  Homage  to  the  Mikado — 
Maxims  of  Govemment^Progrcss  in  the  Arts  of  Peace — Heroic 
Zeal  for  Foreign  Learning. 

In  this  and  the  following  chapter  I  purpose  to  take 
a  glance  at  Japanese  history.  It  can  only  be  a 
glance,  for  the  scope  of  this  volume  does  not  admit 
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of  minute  historical  details.  All  that  can  be 
attempted  is  to  indicate  very  briefly  the  phases 
through  which  the  nation  has  passed  in  its  long  life 
of  twenty-five  centuries. 

Until  the  twelfth  century  of  our  era,  Europe 
did  not  know  even  of  the  existence  of  Japan  ; 
and  the  reports  which  were  then  brought  by 
Harco  Polo,  who  had  learned  of  the  island 
emfHre  of  '  Chipangu '  from  the  Chinese,  were  as 
vague  as  they  were  betwitching.  The  successes 
of  the  Jesuit  missionaries  led  by  Xavier,  and  the 
commercial  intercourse  established  by  the  Portu- 
guese in  the  latter  half  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
and  by  the  Dutch  somewhat  later,  promised  to 
disclose  the  mysteries  of  the  far  Pacific  empire  ;  but 
within  a  few  generations  these  were  more  hope- 
lessly than  ever  sealed  against  foreign  intrusion. 
A  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  the  door  was  again 
opened,  at  first  very  slightly,  afterwards  more 
fully ;  but  even  yet,  the  great  mass  of  the 
people  of  our  own  countiy  have  far  from  a 
right  conception  of  the  ancient  civilization  which 
has  for  ages  prevailed  in  these  Pacific  islands. 

The  Japanese  claim  that  their  imperial  dynasty 
is  the  oldest  in  the  world.  Two  thousand 
five  hundred  and  forty-one  years  ago  (in  660  B.c.) 
the  sacred  histories  (the  Kojiki  and  Ntftotigi), 
published  respectively  in  711  and  720  a,d,,  relate 
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that  Jimmu  Tennd*  commenced  to  reign  as 
the  first  Mikado'  or  Emperor  of  Japan.  Far 
back  as  this  date  leads  us  into  the  mists  of 
antiquity,  the  birth,  the  accession,  and  death  of  this 
national  hero  are  still  annually  celebrated,  when 
one  may  see  flags  flying  from  both  public  and 
private  buildings,  and  hear  the  reverberations  of  a 
royal  salute.  H.I.M.  Mutsuhito  reigns  as  the  one 
hundred  and  twenty-second  member  of  this  dynasty. 
In  the  beginning  there  existed,  according  to  one 
interpretation  of  the  somewhat  perplexing  Shintd 
mythology,  chaos,  which  contained  the  germs  of  all 
things.  From  this  was  evolved  a  race  of  heavenly 
beings  termed  celestial  kami,  of  whom  Izanagi,  a 
male,  and  Izanami,  a  female,  were  the  last  indi- 
viduals. Other  authorities  on  Shintd  maintain  that 
infinite  space,  and  not  chaos,  existed  in  the  be- 
ginning, others  again  that  in  the  beginning  there 
was  one  god.  However,  all  ag^e  as  to  the  appear- 
ance on  the  scene  of  Izanagi  and  Izanami,  and  it  is 
with  these  we  are  here  concerned;  for  by  their  union 
were  produced  the  islands  of  Japan,  and  among 
their  children  were  Amatcrasu,  the  sun-goddess, 
and  her  younger  brother,  Susanoo,  afterwards 
appointed    god   of  the    sea.    On  account  of  her 

■  Tennd  ii  tlie  pottbuaioiii  title  corretpondiiig  to   Tiithi  Sama 
or  Mitada. 

'OrTcoilii  Suu,  tJ.,  'SonoflleavfiL' 
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bright  beauty,  Amaterasu  was  made  queen  of  the 
sun,  and  had  given  to  her  a  share  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  earth.  To  Ninigi-no-mikoto,  her  grand- 
son, she  afterwards  consigned  absolute  rule  over 
the  earth,  sending  him  down  by  the  floating  bridge 
of  heaven  upon  the  summit  of  Kirishima-yama, 
in  Kiushiu.  Ninigi-no-mikoto  took  with  him  the 
three  Japanese  regalia,  viz.,  the  sacred  mirror,  now 
in  one  of  the  Shint6  shrines  of  Ise,  the  sword,  now 
treasured  in  the  temple  of  Atsuta,  near  Nagoya,  and 
the  ball  of  rock-crystal  {jnagalamd),  in  the  possession 
of  the  Emperor.  On  the  accomplishment  of  the 
descent,  the  sun  and  the  earth  receded  from  one 
another,  and  communication  by  means  of  the  float- 
ing bridge  ceased.  Jimmu  Tennfl,  the  first  historic 
emperor  of  Japan,  was  the  great-grandson  of  Ninigi- 
no-mikoto. 

According  to  the  indigenous  religion  of  Japan, 
therefore,  a  religion  which  is  even  now  patronized  by 
the  State,  the  Mikados  are  directly  descended  from 
the  sun-goddess,  the  principal  Shint6  divinity.  Hav- 
ing received  from  her  the  three  sacred  treasures,  they 
are  invested  with  authority  to  rule  over  Japan  as 
long  as  the  sun  and  moon  shall  endure.  Their 
minds  are  in  perfect  harmony  with  hers ;  therefore 
they  cannot  err,  and  must  receive  implicit  obedience. 
Such  is  the  traditional  theory  as  to  the  position  of 
the  Japanese  emperors,  a  theory  which  was  advanced 
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in  its  most  elaborate  form  as  recently  as  last  cen- 
tury by  Motofiri,  a  writer  on  Shintd,  but  which  of 
late  years  has,  no  doubt,  been  much  modified  or 
even  utterly  discarded  by  the  more  enlightened 
among  the  people.  Even  yet,  however,  it  is  far 
from  having  been  abandoned  by  the  masses. 

The  Mikados  being  thus  rq^arded  as  semi- 
divinities,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  very  excess 
of  veneration  shown  them  tended  more  and  more 
to  weaken  their  actual  power.  They  were  too  sacred 
to  be  brought  much  into  contact  with  ordinary 
mortals,  too  sacred  even  to  have  their  divine  coun- 
tenances looked  upon  by  any  but  by  a  select  few. 
Latterly  it  was  only  the  nobles  immediately  around 
him  that  ever  saw  the  Mikado's  face.  Others  might 
be  admitted  to  the  imperial  presence ;  but  it  was 
only  to  get  a  glimpse  from  behind  a  curtain  of  a 
portion  of  the  imperial  form,  less  or  more  according 
to  their  rank.  When  the  Mikado  went  out  into 
the  grounds  of  his  palace  in  Kiyflto,  matting  was 
spread  for  him  to  walk  upon ;  when  he  left  the 
palace  precincts,  he  was  borne  in  a  norimono  (sedan- 
chair),  the  blinds  of  which  were  carefully  drawn 
down.  The  populace  prostrated  themselves  as  the 
procession  passed,  but  none  of  them  ever  saw  the 
imperial  form.  In  short,  the  Mikados  ultimately 
became  virtual  prisoners.  Theoretically  gifted  with 
all  political  knowledge  and  power,  they  were  less 
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the  masters  of  thdr  own  actions  than  many  of  the 
humblest  of  their  subjects.  Althoi^h  nominally 
the  repositories  of  all  authority,  they  had  practically 
no  share  in  the  management  of  the  national  affairs. 
The  isolation  in  which  it  was  deemed  proper  that 
they  should  be  kept,  both  prevented  them  from 
acquiring  the  knowledge  requisite  for  governing, 
and,  even  had  that  knowledge  been  obtained,  gave 
no  opportunity  for  its  manifestation. 

Of  course,  many  centuries  elapsed  before  the 
theory  of  the  divine  descent  found  its  full  expres- 
sion in  the  powerless  isolation  of  the  Mikados.  In 
the  early  days  of  the  nation's  history,  it  was  the 
members  of  the  imperial  house  who  had  the  prin- 
dpal  share  in  the  government  of  the  country.  In 
the  first  century  A.D.,  Yamato-dake,  son  of  the 
emperor  Keiko,  reduced  most  of  the  Ainos  of  the 
north  to  submission.  The  empress  Jing6  conquered 
Korea  in  the  third  century,  and  her  son,  the  emperor 
Ojin,  became  known  and  worshipped  as  Hachiman, 
the  god  of  war.  Ojin  was  also  a  man  of  literary 
tastes,  and  it  is  said  that  it  was  during  his  re^ 
that  Japan  began  to  profit  from  the  learning  of  the 
Koreans,  who  introduced  the  study  of  the  Chinese 
language,  and,  indeed,  the  art  of  writing  itself, 
During  the  immediately  succeeding  centuries,  vari- 
ous emperors  and  empresses  were  eminent  for  their 
zeal  in  encouraging  the  arts  of  peace.     Architects, 
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painters,  physicians,  musicians,  dancers,  chrono- 
Ic^sts,  artisans,  and  fortuDe-tellers  were  brought 
over  from  Korea  to  instruct  the  people.  Along 
with  learning  there  also  came  the  Buddhist  religion. 
In  the  eighth  century,  during  the  greater  part  of 
which  the  capital  of  the  country  was  the  city  of 
Nara,  about  thirty  miles  from  Kiydto,  Japan  had, 
lai^ely  under  the  government  of  empresses,  reached 
a  most  creditable  stage  of  progress  in  the  arts  of 
peace. 

Near  the  close  of  the  eighth  century,  the  emperor 
Kuwammu  took  up  his  residence  at  Kiydto,  which, 
until  1868,  remained  the  capital  of  the  country,  and 
is  even  now  dignified  with  the  name  of  Saikiyd  or 
Saikei,  i.e..  Western  Capital.  Here  he  built  a 
palace  very  unlike  the  simple  dwellings  in  which 
his  predecessors  had  been  content  to  live.  It  had  a 
dozen  gates,  and  around  it  was  reared  a  city  with 
1200  streets.  The  palace  he  named  HcianjO,  i.£., 
the  Castle  of  Peace ;  but  for  years  it  proved  the 
very  centre  of  the  feuds  which  soon  began  to  dis- 
tract the  country.  This  did  not  happen,  however, 
until  some  centuries  after  the  death  of  Kuwammu. 
But  even  before  his  time  there  were  not  wanting 
indications  tliat  the  control  of  affairs  was  destined 
to  slip  into  the  hands  of  certain  powerful  families  at 
the  imperial  court. 

The  first  family  to  rise  into  eminence  was  that 
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of  Fujiwara,  a  member  of  which  it  was  that  got 
Kuwammu  placed  on  the  throne.  For  centuries 
the  Fujiwaras  controlled  the  civil  aflajrs  of  the 
empire.  So  oppressive  did  their  power  become, 
that  the  emperor  Go-Sanj6  resolved  to  resist  it,  and 
being  a  man  of  intelligence  and  enei^,  he  did  so 
successfully.  Shirakawa,  his  successor,  followed  the 
same  policy,  but  while  withstanding  the  Fuji- 
waras, he  yielded  too  much  to  the  Buddhist  priest- 
hood, who  in  his  reign  began,  with  strange  incon- 
sistency, to  practice  warfare,  often  to  the  danger  of 
the  capital. 

But  a  more  important  factor  in  bringing  about 
the  reduction  of  the  Mikado's  power,  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  that  dual  system  of  government  which 
was  destined  to  be  so  characteristic  of  Japan,  was 
the  rise  into  power  of  the  rival  houses  of  Taira  and 
Minamoto,  otherwise  called  respectively  Hei  and 
Gen.  With  their  feuds  commences  an  entirely  new 
era  in  the  history  of  the  country,  an  era  replete  with 
tales  alike  of  bloodshed,  intrigue,  and  chivalry.  We 
see  the  growth  of  a  feudal  system  at  least  as 
elaborate  as  that  of  Europe,  and,  strangely  enough, 
assuming  almost  identical  forms,  and  that  during 
the  same  period.  Witness  the  history  of  France 
from  the  tenth  to  the  fifteenth  century.  It  has  been 
well  pointed  out,  that  this  interesting  fact  affords  a 
proof  that  feudalism  is  nowhere  the  result  of  any 
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legislator's  institution,  but  the  natural  growth  of 
certain  circumstances  in  which  a  nation  is  placed. 

The  respective  founders  of  the  Taira  and  Mina- 
moto  families  were  Taira'  Takamochi  and  Mina- 
moto  Tsunemoto,  two  warriors  of  the  tenth  century. 
Their  descendants  were  for  generations  military 
vassals  of  the  Mikado,  and  were  severally  dis- 
tinguished by  red  and  white  flags,  colours  which,  it 
has  been  pointed  out,  surest  the  red  and  white 
OSes  of  the  rival  English  houses  of  Lancaster  and 
York,  and  the  Japanese  feud  would  seem  to  have 
occasioned  as  much  bloodshed  as  the  English  one. 
For  years  the  two  houses  served  the  emperors 
faithfully  ;  but  even  before  any  quarrel  had  arisen 
between  them,  the  popularity  of  the  head  of  the 
Minamoto  clan  with  the  soldiers  over  whom  he 
had  been  placed,  so  alarmed  the  emperor  Toba 
(1108-1124  A.D.)  that  he  issued  an  edict  forbidding 
the  Samurai  (military  class)  of  any  of  the  provinces 
from  constituting  themselves  retainers  either  of  the 
Minamoto  or  of  the  Taira. 

It  was  in  the  year  11 56  that  the  feud  between 
the  two  houses  broke  out,  and  it  arose  in  this  way, 
At  the  accession  of  Go-Shirakawa  to  the  throne  in 
that  year,  there  were  living  two  ex-emperors  who 
would  seem  to  have  voluntarily  abdicated.  One 
;  before  th« 
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of  them,  however,  Shutoku,  was  averse  to  the 
accession  of  Go-Shirakawa,  being  himself  anxious  to 
resume  the  imperial  power.  The  cause  of  Shutoku 
was  espoused  by  Tameyoshi,  the  head  of  the 
Minamoto  house,  while  among  the  supporters  of 
Go-Shiiakawa  was  Kiydmori  of  the  house  of  Taira. 
In  the  conflict  which  followed,  Go-Shirakawa  was 
successful,  and  immediately  thereafter  we  find  Taira 
Kiydmori  appointed  Daij6-Daijin,  or  prime  minis- 
ter, with  practically  all  political  power  in  his  own 
hands.  On  the  abdication,  within  a  few  years,  of 
Go-Shirakawa,  Kiydmori  was  able  to  put  whatever 
member  of  the  imperial  house  he  willed  upon  the 
throne ;  and  being  himself  allied  by  marriage  to 
the  imperial  family,  he  at  length  saw  the  accession 
of  his  own  grandson,  a  mere  babe.  Thus,  to  use 
a  term  connected  with  European  feudalism,  this 
mayor  of  the  palace  virtually,  though  not  nominally, 
usurped  the  imperial  functions.  The  emperor  had 
the  name  of  power,  but  Kiydmori  had  the  reality.^ 

But  this  state  of  matters  was  not  destined  to  last 
long.    The  Minamotos  were  far  from  being  finally 

'  It  has  been  {x>inted  out  that  a  similar  state  of  things  prevailed 
in  Earope  with  the  descendants  of  Clovis,  when  Karl  Martel  first 
exercised  the  functions  of  a  Mayor  of  the  Palace.  But  the  dual 
system  was  then  abolished  after  an  existence  of  only  two  generations ; 
in  1752  Pope  Zacharias  decided  that  he  who  possessed  the  power 
should  also  bear  the  title  of  king,  and  MartePs  son  Pepin  was  raised 
to  the  throne. — See  Hallam*s  Middlt  Ages, 
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quieted.  The  story  of  the  revival  of  their  power 
is  a  romantic  one,  but  we  cannot  dwell  upon  it  It 
was  in  the  battle  of  Heiji  that  Kiydmori  seemed 
at  length  to  have  quelled  his  rivals.  Yoshitomo, 
the  head  of  the  Minamoto  clan,  was  slain  in  the 
fight^  but  his  beautiful  wife  Tokiwa  succeeded  in 
escaping  with  her  three  little  sons.  Tokiwa's  mother, 
however,  was  arrested,  and  this  roused  the  daughter 
to  make  an  appeal  to  Kiyfimori  for  pardon.  She 
did  so,  presenting  herself  and  children  to  the  con- 
queror, upon  whom  her  beauty  so  wrought  that  he 
granted  her  petition.  He  made  her  his  concubine, 
and,  notwithstanding  the  remonstrances  of  his  re- 
tainers, also  spared  the  children,  who  were  sent  to 
a  monastery,  there  to  be  trained  for  the  priesthood. 
Two  of  these  children  became  famous  in  the  history 
of  Japan.  The  eldest  was  Yoritomo,  the  founder 
of  the  Kamakura  dynasty  of  ShOguns,  and  the  babe 
at  the  mother's  breast  was  Yoshitsunc,  one  of  the 
flowers  of  /apanesc  chivalry,  a  hero  whose  name 
even  yet  awakens  the  enthusiasm  of  the  youth  of 
Japan,  and  who  so  impressed  the  Ainos  of  the 
north,  whom  he  had  been  sent  to  subdue,  that  to 
this  day  he  is  worshipped  as  their  chief  god.  A 
Japanese  has  even  lately  written  a  book,  in  which  he 
seeks  to  identify  Yoshitsune  with  Genghis  Khan. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  on  the  circumstances 
which  brought  Yoritomo  and  Yoshitsunc  into  note. 
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how  the  two  brothers  raised  the  men  of  the  eastern 
provinces,  and  after  a  temporary  check  at  the  pass 
of  Hakone,  near  Fuji-san,  succeeded  in  utterly  rout- 
ing the  Taira  forces  in  a  dreadful  battle,  half  by 
land  and  half  by  sea,  at  the  straits  of  Shimonoseki. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that,  Yoshitsune  having  been  slain 
through  the  treachery  of  his  brother  Yoritomo,  that 
warrior  was  left  without  a  rival.  He  received  from 
the  emperor  the  highest  title  which  could  be  con- 
ferred upon  him,  that  of  Sei-i-tai-Sh6gun,'  literally 
'  Barbarian-subjugating  Great  General,'  and  thus 
appointed  generalissimo  of  ail  the  imperial  forces, 
he  looked  about  for  a  city  which  he  might  make 
the  centre  of  his  power.  This  he  found  in  Kama- 
kura,  about  fifteen  miles  westward  of  the  site  of 
the  modem  Yokohama. 

Thus,  before  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century, 
was  founded  a  system  of  dual  government,  which 
lasted  with  little  change  until  the  year  1868.  The 
Mikado  reigned  in  Kiy6to,  with  his  authority  undis- 
puted; but  the  Shdgun,  in  his  eastern  city,  had 
really  all  the  public  business  of  the  country  in  his 
own  hands.  It  was  he  who  appointed  governors  over 
the  different  provinces,  and  was  the  real  master  of  the 
country ;  but  every  act  was  done  in  the  name  of  the 
emperor,  whose  nominal  power  thus  remained  intact. 
Yoritomo  virtually  founded  an  independent 
'  Gtnerally  contracted  to  ShSgtm. 
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dynasty  at  Kamakura ;  but  it  was  not  destined  to 
be  a  lasting  one.  His  son  Yoriye  succeeded  him  in 
1 199,  but  was  shortly  afterwards  deposed  and  as- 
sassinated ;  and  the  power,  although  not  the  title, 
of  Shdgun  passed  to  the  family  of  Yoritomo's  wifi^ 
viz.,  that  of  Hdjd,  different  members  of  which 
swayed  the  state  for  more  than  a  century. 

There  is  an  incident  connected  with  the  fall 
of  the  H6j6  house,  which  I  cannot  forbear  relating. 
The  emperor  Go-Daigo  had  fled  from  Kiyfito  to 
Kasagi-yama,  on  learning  that  H6j6  Takatoki  was 
advancing  to  the  capital  with  the  intention  of 
dethroning  him.  While  here  in  great  trouble  of 
mind,  he  dreamed  a  dream,  in  which  he  saw  two 
boys  beckoning  him  to  sit  upon  a  throne  which  they 
had  made  under  a  great  kusunoki,  or  camphor-tree, 
on  the  south  side  of  the  palace.  Awaking,  he 
interpreted  the  dream  as  meaning  that  a  man  of 
the  name  of  Kusunoki  was  to  help  his  cause.  Ac- 
cordingly he  summoned  the  priests,  and  asked  if 
they  knew  of  any  warrior  who  bore  this  name, 
whereupon  one  of  them  immediately  answered, 
'There  is  one  named  Kusunoki  Masashige,  who,  for 
having  quelled  the  robbers,  was  made  Hioycnojo.' 
'That  is  the  man,'  replied  the  emperor,  and  Ma- 
sashige was  at  once  called  to  Kasagi,  '  I  commit 
to  you,'  said  the  emperor, '  the  duty  of  overthrowing 
the  rebels,'    And  Kusunoki  replied, '  The  time  will 
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come  when  there  shall  be  no  rebel  who  has  not  been 
overthrown.  The  eastern  soldiers  are  very  brave, 
bot  they  are  wanting  in  intelligence ;  as  to  bravery 
we  cannot  equal  them,  though  we  raise  the  armies 
of  the  sixty  provinces ;  but  as  to  intellectual  re- 
sources I  have  stratagems  to  practise  upon  them. 
But  victory  and  defeat  are  the  common  incidents  of 
war,  and,  therefore,  though  one  may  suffer  defeat  in 
the  beginnii^,  we  must  not  change  our  minds,  or 
slacken  in  our  undertaking.  As  long  as  your  majesty 
knows  that  I  am  still  living,  your  majesty  need  not 
trouble  yourself  about  the  matter.'  It  is  not  sur- 
prising that  Kusunoki  Masashige  is  to  this  day 
regarded  by  the  youth  of  Japan  as  the  noblest  cha- 
racter in  the  history  of  their  country,  for  his  deeds 
proved  in  perfect  harmony  with  his  words. 

But  we  do  not  dwell  on  the  heroic  deeds  of  Ku- 
sunoki, or  on  those  of  Nitta  Yoshisada,  his  scarcely 
less  famous  comrade,  to  whom  is  ascribed  the 
miracle  of  having  made  the  sea  retire  before  him 
as  he  advanced  on  Kamakura  round  the  headland 
that  protects  that  city  on  the  south.  The  domin- 
ation of  the  H6j6s  came  to  an  end,  but  it  was  only 
to  be  succeeded  by  another,  that  of  the  Ashikaga 
Sb6guns,  who  held  the  reins  of  power  from  the 
middle  of  the  fourteenth  to  past  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  century. 

The  period  of  the  H6j6  rule  was  not  one  of 
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constant  strifi^  as  conuderable  attention  was  then 
given  to  the  advancement  of  education.  In  the 
last  quarter  of  the  thirteenth  century,  however,  the 
country  was  invaded  by  the  Mongol  Tartars,  who 
had  overthrown  the  reigning  dynasty  of  China  and 
reduced  all  the  surrounding  states  to  subjection. 
But  the  Asiatic  Armada  was  no  more  successful 
than  was  destined  to  be  that  of  European  Spain. 
The  invaders  were  repelled  with  great  loss. 

It  was  by  foul  means  that  Ashikaga  Talcaiiji, 
one  of  the  generals  who  overthrew  the  HdjAs,  ob- 
tained the  dignity  c&  Shdgun,  and  the  period  of 
more  than  two  centuries  during  which  his  descend- 
ants held  sway  at  Kamakura  was  characterized  by 
treachery,  bloodshed,  and  almost  perpetual  intestine 
warfare.  We  gladly  pass  over  these  centuries  to 
the  more  important  era  of  the  three  great  generals, 
Ota  Nobunc^a,  Hideyoshi,  otherwise  Taikd  Sama, 
and  Tokugawa  lyeyasu,  the  founder  of  the  most 
permanent  dynasty  of  Sh^^^ims. 

When  these  three  great  men  appeared,  the 
country  was  in  a  most  critical  state.  The  later 
Ashikaga  ShOguns  had  become  as  powerless  as  the 
Mikado  himself,  in  the  management  of  affairs.  The 
empire  had  no  true  unity.  Practically  independent 
chieftains  {daimiji6)  ruled  their  own  provinces  as 
they  willed ;  and  the  more  ambitious  and  powerful 
dk)  not  hesitate  to  make  war  upon  neighbouring 
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dans.  There  were  on  all  sides  struggles  for  pre- 
eminence, in  which  the  fittest  survived,  annexing  to 
their  own  territories  those  of  the  weaker  clans 
which  they  had  subdued.  And  among  all  the 
chieftains  of  the  empire,  it  was  Nobunaga,  Hide- 
yoshi,  and  lyeyasu,  who  by  their  prowess  rose  to 
the  highest  eminence. 

Nor  was  it  merely  rival  clans  that  were  disturb- 
ing the  country.  The  Buddhist  clergy  had  acquired 
immense  political  influence,  which  they  were  far  from 
scrupulous  in  using.  Their  monasteries  were  in  many 
cases  castles,  from  which,  themselves  living  amid 
every  kind  of  luxury,  they  tyrannized  over  the  sur- 
rounding country.  The  history  of  these  often  reads 
strikingly  like  that  of  the  corresponding  institutions 
in  Europe  during  the  Middle  Ages.  Indeed,  the 
hierarchical,  as  well  as  the  feudal,  developments  of 
Japan  and  Europe  have  been  wonderfully  alike. 

Then  a  further  distraction  was  the  appearance  in 
the  country  of  Portuguese  traders  and  priests.  It 
was  in  1 542  that  the  first  foreign  vessels  arrived,  and 
seven  years  later  three  Portuguese  Jesuits,  Xavier, 
Torres,  and  Fernandez,  landed  at  Kagoshima,  in  the 
south-west  of  Kiushiu. 

It  was  no  simple  problem,  therefore,  that  the 
statesmen  of  this  period  had  to  solve.  There  could 
be  no  satisfactory  prosperity  without  the  pacification 
of  the  empire  by  the  quelling  of  the  feuds  which  were 
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constantly  raging  among  the  clans  and  religious 
orders ;  and  then  there  was  the  question  of  dealing 
with  the  demands  of  foreign  traders,  and  the  alarm- 
ingly rapid  spread  of  a  new  religion. 

Nobunaga  first  rose  into  note.  He  was  the  here- 
ditary Daimiyd  of  Owari,  the  province  of  which  the 
great  city  of  Nagoya  is  the  capital.  By  a  great  victory 
in  1560,  over  one  Imagawa  Yoshimoto,  he  became 
ruler  of  the  three  additional  provinces  of  Suruga, 
Tdtdmi,  and  Mikawa;  and  his  fame  at  length  became 
so  great,  that  the  Emperor  committed  to  him  the  task 
of  tranquillizing  the  country.  He  deposed  a  usurp- 
ing Sh6gun,  and  gave  that  dignity  to  Ashikaga 
Yoshiaki ;  but  the  latter  proving  treacherous,  was  in 
1573  deprived  of  the  dignity,  and  thus  came  an  end 
to  the  domination  of  the  Ashikagas.  Nobunaga  was 
now  the  most  powerful  man  in  the  country,  and  was 
virtually  discharging  the  duties  of  Sh6gun  imme- 
diately under  the  Emperor :  but  this  title  he  never 
obtained  ;  for  his  services  he  was  named  Udajin,  ix,y 
*  Great  Minister  of  the  Right.' 

Hideyoshi,  who,  after  the  assassination  of  Nobu- 
naga, became  virtual  lord  of  the  empire,  was  a  most 
remarkable  man.  The  son  of  a  poor  peasant,  he 
attracted  the  notice  of  Nobunaga  when  serving  that 
general  as  his  i^/Zo,  or  groom.  Encouraged  by  his 
master,  he  became  a  soldier,  and  rapidly  rose  in 
power,  until  he  shared  with  lycyasu  the  honour  of 
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riralliog  Ntrfninaga  in  military  fame.  Having,  in 
eoajiinction  with  Nobunaga  and  lyeyasu,  reduced  all 
fte  Japanese  clans  to  subjection,  he  looked  abroad 
for  some  fore^  power  to  subdue.  There  is  a  story 
ofhis  sitting  in  front  of  a  hillside  temple  near  Kiydto, 
and  there  meditating  the  conquest  of  Korea,  which 
had  been  the  ambition  of  his  life.  Since  the  first 
oentuiy  B.C,  Japan  had  had  relations  with  Korea. 
We  have  seen  how  it  was  from  Korea  that  it  received 
Chinese  learning  and  the  arts  of  civilization,  and 
Kctfeans  swelled  the  number  of  Mongol  Tartars  who 
invaded  Japan  in  1281.  On  the  other  hand,  Korea 
was  more  than  once  overrun  by  Japanese  armies,  even 
partly  governed  by  Japanese  officials,  and  on  differ- 
ent occasions  had  to  pay  tribute  to  Japan  in  token 
of  submission.  Japanese  pirates,  too,  were  for  600 
years  as  much  the  terror  of  the  Chinese  and  Korean 
coasts  as  were  the  Danes  and  Norsemen  of  the  shores 
of  the  North  Sea.  It  so  happened,  that  for  some 
years  before  Hideyoshi's  accession  to  power,  the 
embassies  which  from  the  fourteenth  century  the 
Koreans  had  been  accustomed  to  send  to  Japan,  had 
been  discontinued.  The  ambitious  general  was  thus 
afforded  a  pretext  for  disturbing  the  friendly  rela- 
tions with  Korea,  by  the  despatch  of  an  ambassador 
to  complain  of  this  neglect  The  behaviour  of  this 
ambassador  only  too  clearly  reflected  the  swagger 
of  his  overbearing  lord,  and  the  consequence  was  an 
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invasion  of  Korea,  which  was  completely  overrun  by 
Hideyoshi's.  forces,  while  it  was  only  by  the  death 
of  Hideyoshi  that  the  Japanese  army  was  prevented 
from  marching  against  the  capital  of  China.  This 
expedition  was  alt<^ether  unjustifiable,  and  broi^ht 
no  advantage  to  any  one.  It  is  interesting,  as  ^^^ng 
us  an  insight  into  the  character  of  this  extraordinary 
man.  He  seems  to  have  been  intoxicated  with  his 
elevation  from  the  lowest  origin  to  a  position  of  lord- 
ship over  the  feudatory  chiefs  of  his  country.  His 
arrogance  was  astounding ;  and  in  his  communications 
with  Korea  he  did  not  hesitate  to  assume  titles  con- 
sistent only  with  imperial  rank.  On  account  of  his 
ignoble  origin,  he  was  ineligible  for  the  title  of 
Shdgun.  This,  however,  he  strove  to  obtain,  giving 
it  out  that  he  was  of  the  Taira  house.  It  was  refused ; 
but  fearing  to  provoke  him  too  much,  the  Emperor 
conferred  upon  him  the  only  less  dignified  title  of 
Kampaku,  at  the  same  time  giving  him  the  family 
name  of  Toyotomi. 

After  the  deaths  of  Nobunaga  and  Hideyoshi, 
Tokugawa  lyeyasu  was  left  the  virtual  ruler  of  Japan. 
At  first  he  governed  the  country  as  Regent  in  place 
of  Hideyori,  the  son  whom  Hideyoshi  had  nominated 
as  his  successor;  but  his  increasing  popularity  awoke 
the  jealousy  both  of  the  partisans  of  Hideyori  and  of 
those  of  Nobunaga's  family.  These  combined  to 
overthrow  him,  and  the  consequence  was  the  great 
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battle  of  Sekigahara,  fought  in  1600,  in  which  lye- 
}rasu  came  off  completely  victorious.  Three  years 
later,  in  1603, — a  date  which  singularly  enough  coin- 
cides with  that  of  the  union  of  the  English  and  Scot- 
tish crowns/ — he  was  appointed  by  the  Emperor 
Sh6g^n,  a  dignity  which,  being  of  the  house  of 
Minamoto,  he  was  entitled  to  bear.  Like  Yoritomo, 
he  resolved  to  select  a  city  as  the  centre  of  his  power; 
and  that  which  seemed  to  him  most  suitable  was,  not 
Kamakura,  which  ere  this  had  lost  much  of  its  glory, 
but  the  little  castle-town  of  Yedo,  about  thirty-five 
miles  farther  north.  Here  he  and  his  successors 
swayed  the  destinies  of  Japan  from  1603  until  the 
Restoration  in  1868. 

Hitherto  we  have  seen  two  readily  distinguish- 
able periods  in  the  history  of  Japan, — (i)  the  period 
during  which  the  Mikados  were  the  actual  as  well  as 
the  nominal  rulers  of  the  empire ;  and  (2)  the  period, 
fairly  reached  on  Yoritomo*s  appointment  to  the 
Sh6gunate,  during  which  the  imperial  power  more 
and  more  passed  into  the  hands  of  usurping  mayors 
of  the  palace,  and  the  country  was  kept  in  an  almost 
constant  ferment  with  the  feuds  of  rival  noble  families 
which  coveted  this  honour.  Successively  the  power 
(although  not  always  the  title)  of  Sh6gun  had  been 

^  A  still  more  curious  coincidence  is,  that  tobacco  was  about  this 
time  introduced  into  Japan,  and  that  lyeyasu,  like  James  I.,  was  a 
strong  opponent  of  tobacco-smoking  1 
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held  by  membeni  of  the  Minamoto,  H6j6^  Adiikaga^ 
Ota,  and  Toyotomi  families  With  lyesrasu  we  pass 
into  a  third  period, — ^like  the  second  in  that  the  dual 
S3rstem  of  feudal  government  still  prevailed,  but 
unlike  it  in  that  it  was  a  period  of  peace.  Much 
strife  had  accompanied  the  erection  of  the  fabric  of 
feudalism,  but  it  now  stood  complete.  To  the  genius 
of  lyeyasu  is  due  this  consolidation  of  the  feudal 
qrstem  of  his  country.  Under  the  Tokugawa  dynasty 
(so  to  call  it)  which  he  founded,  that  dual  adminis* 
tration  to  which  events  had  for  centuries  been  tend- 
ing,  and  which  hitherto  had  only  partially  been 
realized,  found  its  full  development  The  Mikado 
in  Kiy6to,  and  the  Daimiyds  in  their  different  pro- 
vinces,  alike  ceased  to  protest  Within  certain  limits 
they  had  the  regulation  of  their  own  affairs;  the 
Mikado  was  ever  recognised  as  the  source  of  all 
authority,  and  the  Daimiy6s,  in  their  own  provinces, 
were  petty  kings ;  but  it  was  the  Sh6gun  in  Yedo 
who  undisputed — at  least  in  practice,  whatever  some 
of  the  more  powerful  Daimiyds  may  have  said — 
swayed  the  destinies  of  the  empire. 

Before  further  considering  the  system  of  govern- 
ment which  lyeyasu  bequeathed  to  his  country,  \t\ 
us  note  the  policy  which  he  and  his  predecessorsi 
Nobunaga  and  Hideyoshi,  adopted  towards  the 
foreigners  who»  as  missionaries  or  merchants^  had 
found  their  way  to  Japan. 
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It  was  in  1542,  as  we  have  seen,  that  Portuguese 
trading  vessels  first  visited  Japan.  The  exchange 
of  commodities  seems  to  have  been  allowed  to  go 
on  quietly,  without  any  opposition  on  the  part  either 
of  Japanese  merchants  or  of  the  government  The 
successes  of  the  Jesuit  missionaries  soon,  however, 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  authorities.  Mr  J. 
H.  Gubbins^  in  his  '  Review  of  the  Introduction  of 
Christianity  into  China  and  Japan,'  to  which  I  am 
indebted  for  most  of  my  information  on  this  subject, 
translates  an  interesting  extract  from  a  work  en-- 
titled  '  Saikoku  Kirishitan  Bateren  Jitsu  Roku^  f>., 
*True  Record  of  Christian  Padres  in  Kiushiu,' 
which,  after  giving  a  minute  description  of  the  ap- 
pearance and  dress  of  Organtin,  a  Jesuit  missionary 
who  had  appeared  in  Kiy6to,  continues  as  follows: — 
*  He  was  asked  his  name,  and  why  he  had  come  to 
Japan;  and  replied,  that  he  was  the  Padre  Organtin, 
and  had  come  to  spread  his  religion.  He  was  told 
that  he  could  not  be  allowed  at  once  to  spread  his 
religion,  but  would  be  informed  later  on.  Nobunaga 
accordingly  took  counsel  with  his  retainers  as  to 
whether  he  should  allow  Christianity  to  be  preached 
or  not  One  of  these  strongly  advised  him  not  to  do 
so,  on  the  ground  that  there  were  already  enough 
religions  in  the  country.  But  Nobunaga  replied,  that 
Buddhism  had  been  introduced  from  abroad,  and  had 
done  good  in  the  country,  and  he  therefore  did  not 
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see  why  Christianity  should  not  be  granted  a  trial. 
Oiigantin  was  consequently  allowed  to  erect  at 
churchy  and  to  send  for  others  of  his  order,  who 
when  they  came  were  found  to  be  like  him  in 
appearance.  Their  plan  of  action  was  to  tend  the 
sidcy  and  so  prepare  the  way  for  the  reception  of 
Christianity,  and  then  to  convert  eveiy  one,  and 
make  the  thirty-six  provinces  of  Japan  subject  to 
Portugal.'  In  this  last  clause  we  have  an  explana- 
tion of  the  policy  which  the  Japanese  government 
ultimately  adopted  towards  Christianity  and  all 
foreign  innovations. 

Under  the  patronage  of  Nobunaga,  Christianity 
made  considerable  progress  in  Kiydto,  while  in 
various  parts  of  Kiushiu,  especially  Bungd,  the 
Daimiyd  of  which  had  become  a  convert,  and  in 
Yamaguchi,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Chdshiu, 
its  influence  rapidly  increased  During  the  first  few 
years  of  Hideyoshi's  administration,  there  was  a 
strong  Christian  party  in  the  country.  In  1585,  the 
missionary  staff  was  reinforced,  not  at  all  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Jesuits^  by  the  arrival  of  four 
Spanish  Franciscan  monks,  who  accompanied  an 
ambassador  from  the  Governor  of  the  Philippines. 

Latterly  Nobunaga  had  somewhat  repented  of 
the  favour  he  had  shown  to  the  new  religion,  though 
hb  death  occurred  before  his  dissatisfaction  had  ma- 
nifested itself  in  any  act  of  repression.    Hideyoshi 
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had  never  been  well  disposed  to  Christianity,  but 
other  matters  prevented  him  from  at  once  meddling 
with  the  policy  of  his  predecessors.  His  first  con- 
cern was  to  secure  his  position,  and  his  pre- 
eminence was  not  so  universally  palatable  that  he 
could  afford  to  offend  the  professors  of  a  religion 
among  whom  were  two  of  his  own  generals,  the 
governor  of  Osaka,  and  many  other  officers  of  state 
and  influential  nobles.  But  in  1588  he  ventured  to 
issue  an  edict,  commanding  the  missionaries  to  as- 
semble at  Hirado,  an  island  off  the  west  coast  of 
Kiushiu,  and  prepare  to  leave  Japan.  The  mission- 
aries obeyed ;  but  as  the  edict  was  not  enforced,  they 
again  returned  to  their  work  of  evangelization, 
placing  themselves  under  the  direction  of  the  differ- 
ent Christian  nobles.  A  year,  however,  before  his 
death  in  1594,  Hideyoshi's  spirit  of  persecution 
found  vent  in  the  burning  at  Nagasaki  of  six  Fran- 
dscians  and  three  Jesuits,  who  had  by  his  orders 
been  arrested  in  Kiy6to  and  Osaka. 

lyeyasu  was  as  much  opposed  to  Christianity  as 
Hideyoshi,  and  his  hatred  of  the  new  religion  was 
intensified  by  his  partiality  for  Buddhism.  As  soon 
as  his  military  campaigns  were  over,  he  issued  a 
decree  of  expulsion  against  the  missionaries.  This 
was  in  1600  ;  but  the  decree  was  not  at  once  carried 
into  effect.  The  date  of  the  first  arrival  in  Japan 
of  Dutch  merchants  was  1600.    They  settled  in  the 
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island  of  Hiiada  In  the  following  year  embassies 
arrived  from  the  Dutch,  Spanish,  and  Porti^ese ; 
and  in  1613  Saris  obtained  permission  to  found  an 
English  factoiy  at  Hirada  In  1614  the  decree  of 
lyqrasu  was  put  in  force.  A  dire  persecution  com- 
menced in  all  the  provinces  in  which  Christians 
were  to  be  found,  which  means  in  all  but  dgfat 
provinces  of  the  empire  and  against  a  community 
numbering  2,000^000  souls.  The  200  missionaries 
were  given  an  opportunity  of  embarking  from  Naga* 
said ;  several,  who  chose  to  conceal  themselves  in 
the  country,  were  ultimately  discovered  and  put  to 
death.  The  persecution  continued  for  years  after 
the  death  of  lyeyasu,  reaching  its  culmination  in 
the  tragedy  of  Shimabara  (1637),  when  30,000 
Christians  who  had  there  revolted  were  massacred, 
many  of  them  being  hurled  into  the  sea  from  the  top 
of  the  island-rock  of  Takaboko-shima  (by  the  Dutch 
named  Pappenberg)  in  the  harbour  of  Nagasaki. 

The  outcome  of  the  whole  was  a  policy  of  the 
most  thorough  isolation  on  the  part  of  the  rulers  of 
Japan.  lyemitsu,  the  grandson  of  lyeyasu,  and 
after  him  the  ablest  of  the  Tokugawa  Shdguns, 
carried  this  out  so  fully  that  for  two  and  a  half 
centuries  Japan  was  all  but  dead  to  the  rest  of  the 
world.  It  was  under  him  that  there  took  place  the 
dreadful  persecution  which  was  partly  the  cause 
and  partly  the  effect  of  the  revolt  at  Shimabara. 
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The  favourable  policy  adopted  by  lyeyasu  in  re- 
gard to  foreign  trade  was  completely  reversed.  No 
foreigners  were  allowed  to  set  foot  on  the  soil  of 
Japan  except  Chinese  and  a  few  Dutch  merchants, 
the  latter  of  whom  were  confined  to  Deshima, 
a  piece  of  made  land  in  the  harbour  of  Nagasaki, 
and  were  required  every  year  to  send  a  repre- 
sentative to  Yedo  to  do  homage  to  the  Sh6gun. 
Any  European  vessel  approaching  the  coast  was 
at  once  to  be  referred  to  Nagasaki,  whence  it  was  to 
be  sent  home.  The  whole  crew  of  any  junk  in 
which  a  missionary  should  reach  Japanese  shores 
were  to  be  put  to  death,  and  death  was  likewise 
the  penalty  incurred  by  any  Japanese  who  should 
seek  to  leave  his  country.  The  better  to  remove 
all  temptations  to  go  abroad,  it  was  decreed  that  no 
ships  should  be  constructed  above  a  certain  size,  and 
with  other  than  the  open  sterns  of  coasting- vessels. 

lyeyasu's  decree  of  1614  is  such  a  characteristic 
document,  and  throws  so  much  light  on  the  motives 
which  actuated  the  rulers  of  Japan  in  their  repres- 
sion of  foreign  intercourse,  that  I  am  tempted  to 
quote  it  at  length : — 

'PROCLAMATION  OF  lYEYASU.^ 

*  The  Positive  Principle  is  the  father,  the  Nega- 
tive   Principle    the    mother,    by    whom    man    is 

'  The  translation  is  that  of  Mr  Ernest  Satow. 
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begotten,  and  with  his  birth  the  Three  Powers  are 
complete. 

'  Japan,  from  the  commencement,  was  the  country 
of  the  gods.  The  unfathomableness  of  the  Positive 
and  Negative  Principles  is  called  god;  and  who 
shall  refuse  reverence  and  honour  to  the  essence 
of  all  that  is  Holy  and  Spiritual  ?  Man  owes  his 
existence  entirely  to  the  workings  of  the  Positive 
and  N^^tive ;  in  his  five  members^  and  in  the  six 
sources  of  perception,  in  his  uprising  and  sitting 
down,  in  moving  and  in  being  still,  he  is  not  inde- 
pendent of  god  for  a  single  moment  The  divinity 
is  sought  for  elsewhere;  everywhere  man  is  pro- 
vided with  a  divinity,  and  contains  a  complete 
divinity  within  himself.  This  is  the  form  which 
divinity  takes. 

'Japan  is  called  the  land  of  Buddha,  and  not 
without  reason.  It  is  written  : — "  This  is  the  country 
where  the  divine  brightness  reappears ;  this  is  the 
native  land  of  the  Sun."  The  Lotus  of  the  Law 
8a}rs:  "The  power  by  which  Buddhas  save  the 
world,  resides  in  their  perfect  omniscience,  whereby 
they  make  happy  all  living  beings,  wherefore  they 
make  manifest  immeasurable  divine  power.*'  This 
is  a  golden  saying,  a  miraculous  passage.  God  and 
Buddha  differ  in  name,  but  their  meaning  is  one, 
just  as  if  the  two  halves  of  a  tally  be  placed 
together.    The  priests  and  laymen  of  antiquity,  by 
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the  divine  aid,  sailed  over  the  ocean,  and  visited*  the 
far-off  land  of  China  in  search  of  the  law  of  Buddha, 
and  the  doctrines  of  the  principles  of  benevolence  ; 
unweariedly  they  bore  hither  the  esoteric  and 
exoteric  books.  Since  that  time  the  doctrine  has 
been  handed  down  from  teacher  to  teacher  in 
unbroken  succession,  and  the  glory  of  the  Buddhist 
Law  has  been  far  greater  than  in  other  lands. 
This  exemplifies  the  truth  that  "the  Law  of  Buddha 
gradually  travels  eastwards." 

*  But  the  Kirishitan  band  have  come  to  Japan, 
not  only  sending  their  merchant  vessels  to  ex- 
change commodities,  but  also  longing  to  dis- 
seminate an  evil  law,  to  overthrow  right  doctrine, 
so  that  they  may  change  the  government  of 
the  country,  and  obtain  possession  of  the  land. 
This  is  the  germ  of  great  disaster,  and  must  be 
crushed. 

*  Japan  is  the  country  of  gods  and  of  Buddha ; 
it  honours  god  and  reveres  Buddha.  The  principles 
of  benevolence  and  right-doing  are  held  to  be  of 
prime  importance,  and  the  law  of  good  and  evil  is 
so  ascertained,  that  if  there  be  any  offenders,  they 
are  liable,  according  to  the  gravity  of  their  crime,  to 
the  five  punishments  of  branding,  nose-slitting, 
cutting  off  the  feet,  castration,  and  death.  In  the 
Book  of  Etiquette  it  is  said :  "  The  degrees  of 
mourning  are  many,  and   the  appropriate  dresses 
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are  five.  Grim&  are  many,  and  the  appropriate 
punishments  are  five."  If  there  be  one  suspected 
of  crime,  let  the  gods  bear  witness.  By  oath  shall 
be  determined  the  offence  and  its  punishment,  and 
the  distinction  between  guilty  and  innocent  shall 
not  err  by  a  hair's  breadth.  Criminals  of  every 
degree  are  detested  by  Buddha,  god,  the  trinity  of 
precious  ones,  mankind,  Heaven,  and  all  living 
things.  The  overflowings  of  accumulated  wicked- 
ness shall  not  escape;  whether  by  crucifixion  or 
burning  in  the  furnace,  punishment  shall  be  meted 
out,  for  this  is  the  way  of  encouraging  the  good  and 
chastising  the  evil.  Though  one  may  desire  to 
keep  down  evil,  it  accumulates  with  ease  ;  though 
one  desire  to  advance  in  good,  it  is  difficult  to  hold 
by ;  and  thus  a  watch  must  be  kept.  In  the  present 
life  it  must  be  so,,  and  in  the  next,  not  even  all 
the  Buddhas  past,  present,  and  to  come,  can  save 
from  the  reproaches  of  the  King  of  Hell,  nor  can 
the  successive  generations  of  our  ancestors  succour 
us.     Fear  and  tremble  ! 

*  The  faction  of  the  Bateren^  rebel  against  this 
dispensation  ;  they  disbelieve  in  the  way  of  the 
gods,  and  blaspheme  the  true  Law,  violate  right 
doing  and  injure  the  good.  If  they  see  a  con- 
demned fellow,  they  run  to  him  with  joy,  bow  to 
him,  and  do  him  reverence.     This  they  say  is  the 
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essence  of  their  belief.  If  this  is  not  an  evil  Law, 
what  IS  it?  They  truly  are  the  enemies  of  the 
gods  and  of  Buddha.  If  this  be  not  speedily  pro- 
hibited, the  safety  of  the  state  will  assuredly  here- 
after be  imperilled ;  and  if  those  who  are  charged 
with  ordering  its  affairs  do  not  put  a  stop  to 
the  evil,  they  will  expose  themselves  to  Heaven's 
rebuke. 

'  These  must  be  instantly  swept  out,  so  that  not 
an  inch  of  soil  remains  to  them  in  Japan  on  which 
to  plant  their  feet ;  and  if  they  refuse  to  obey  this 
command,  they  shall  suffer  the  penalty.  We  have 
been  blessed  by  the  commission  of  Heaven  to  be 
lord  in  Japan,  and  we  have  wielded  power  over  this 
realm  for  years  past.  Abroad  we  have  manifested 
the  perfection  of  the  Five  Cardinal  Virtues,  while 
at  home  we  have  returned  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
scriptures.  For  these  reasons  the  country  prospers, 
the  people  enjoy  peace.  The  scripture  says :  "  If 
the  present  life  be  peaceful  and  tranquil,  there  will 
be  a  good  place  in  that  to  come."  Kung-fu-tze^  also 
has  said  :  "  Body,  hair,  and  skin  we  have  received 
from  our  father  and  mother ;  not  to  injure  them  is 
the  beginning  of  filial  piety."  To  preserve  one's 
body  is  to  revere  god.  Quickly  cast  out  the 
evil  Law,  and  spread  our  true  Law  more  and 
more;    for   the  way   of   the   gods  and   the  Law 

^  Confddus. 
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of  Buddha  to  prosper  In  spite  of  the  d^eneracy 
of  these  latter  da3rs  is  a  mark  of  a  good  ruler. 
Let  Heaven  and  the  Four  Seas  hear  this  and 
obey.' 

The  edict  was  accompanied  by  a  set  of  fifteen 
rules  intended  to  guide  the  priests  in  testing  the 
orthodoxy  of  their  parishioners ;  of  these  the  two 
following  are  perhaps  the  most  interesting : — 

'  Because  the  Kirishitan  law  teaches  that  those 
ifdio  despise  death  can  pass  through  fire  without 
being  burnt,  or  be  plunged  into  water  without  being 
drowned,  and  that  those  who  die  by  shedding  their 
own  blood  are  saved  ;  the  law  of  the  Empire  is 
most  strict.  Therefore  you  must  examine  such  as 
make  light  of  death.' 

*  Kirishitan,  the  Hidden-sect,  and  the  Fujiu-fuze, 
are  three  branches  of  one  sect.  The  god  whom 
they  adore  is  called  Godzu-Kirishitan-Teidzu-butsu ; 
and  Teidzu  calls  himself  Daiusu  (Deus  ?).  By  the 
help  of  this  god,  if  they  look  in  a  mirror,  they  see 
the  face  of  a  god,  but  if  they  have  changed  their 
religion,  they  appear  as  dogs.  This  is  a  mirror 
of  the  evil  law.  Those  who  once  look  at  it  believe 
profoundly  in  Godzu-Kirishitan-Teidzu-butsu,  and 
regard  Japan  as  a  land  of  demons.  But  as  it  is 
the  country  of  the  gods,  which  tries  sects,  they 
appear  to  keep  to  the  temple  of  their  (Buddhist) 
sect,  mix  with  other  people,  and  in  their  hearts 
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Ilif  ndtfaer  receive  nor  give  {Fujiu'J^ze\  and  have 
I  10  oonxiection  with  the  temple  of  their  (Buddhist) 
T.    iKt    These  must  therefore  be  examined.* 

In  the  above,  Iyeyasu*s  partiality  for  the  Bud- 
dhist faith  is  very  evident.  Was  it  then  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  Buddhists,  that  led  to  the  persecution  of 
die  Christians  and  the  consequent  sealing  of  the 
country?  No  doubt,  to  a  certain  extent.  The 
missionaries  would  seem  to  have  behaved  very 
badly  towards  the  Buddhist  priests,  calling  them 
devils,  and  overthrowing  their  images  and  temples. 
The  Daimiyd  of  Bungd,  who  has  been  already 
noticed  as  one  of  the  most  influential  Christian 
converts,  is  said  to  have  at  one  time,  during  war, 
destroyed  a  magnificent  temple  with  a  colossal 
statue,  and  burned  3000  monasteries.  People  were 
sometimes  even  threatened  with  expulsion  from 
their  homes  unless  they  would  instantly  adopt  the 
new  religion.  The  opposition  of  the  Buddhists, 
therefore,  was  only  natural,  and  no  doubt  was  one 
factor  in  bringing  about  the  edict  against  Chris- 
tianity. But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  to  be 
taken  into  account  the  religious  toleration  which 
had  always  been  characteristic  of  Japan.  Buddhism 
itself  was  an  exotic,  and  Nobunaga  was  expressing 
a  thoroughly  Japanese  sentiment  when  he  said  that 
he  did  not  see  why  Christianity  should  not  be 
granted  a  trial  as  well  as  Buddhism.    Religious 
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persecution  was  unknown  in  Japan  before  the  ad- 
vent of  the  Jesuit  missionaries.^ 

No,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  fear  of 
foreign  conquest  that  inspired  the  policy  of  lyeyasu 
and  his  successors.  The  independence  of  the  country 
seemed  to  be  imperilled,  and  this  must  be  main- 
tained at  any  cost  In  the  Japanese  mind  there  is 
no  such  inborn  antipathy  to  innovation  as  is  so 
characteristic  of  the  Chinese.  Far  otherwise.  No- 
velty is  even  a  recommendation,  and  the  national 
tendency  is  perhaps  as  excessively  towards  the 
new  as  that  of  the  Chinese  is  against  it.  In  the 
light  of  this  fact,  the  revolution  of  1868  becomes 
intelligible  ;  the  barriers  being  removed,  the  national 
inquisitiveness  got  free  vent.  But  equally  strong 
with  this  trait  is  the  love  of  independence.  The 
Japanese  nation  have  never,  in  all  the  long  centuries 
of  their  existence,  been  conquered  ;  of  this  they  are 
proud,  and  each  generation  is  determined  to 
transmit  the  national  independence  intact.*  It 
was  the   patriotism   of  lyeyasu  that  was  aroused, 

'  In  saying  this,  I  do  not  forget  the  warfare  which  Nobunaga  and 
others  waged  upon  many  of  the  Buddhist  monasteries,  for  it  was 
their  assumption  of  political  power  that  brought  the  monks  into 
trouble,  and  there  was  no  persecution  of  individual  Buddhist  believers 
as  such. 

'  On  one  occasion  the  Emperor  of  China  sent  to  the  Emperor  of 
Japan  a  message  couched  in  characteristically  arrogant  terms  :  these 
the  latter  cleverly  resented  by  thus  prefacing  his  reply,  *  From  the  Son 
of  Heaven  where  the  sun  rises  to  the  Son  of  Heaven  where  it  sets.* 
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and  all  other  considerations  than  the  mainten- 
ance of  his  country's  integrity  had  to  go  to  the 
wall 

Many  facts  might  be  advanced  to  show  that  it 
was  no  unreasonable  prejudice  against  things  foreign 
that  shut  Japan  out  from  the  rest  of  the  world.  In 
the  first  place,  we  have  the  immemorial  attitude  of 
the  nation  towards  the  neighbouring  states  of  China 
and  Korea ;  it  was  from  them  that  Japan  received 
her  philosophy,  her  system  of  orthography,  the  more 
popular  of  her  religions,  and  indeed  most  of  the 
arts  of  civilization.  We  even  read  of  Japanese 
adventurers  reaching  Siam,  and  of  one  of  these 
becoming  Regent  of  that  kingdom  and  son-in-law  of 
its  king.  Then  proof  is  afforded  by  certain  acts  of 
lyeyasu  during  the  earlier  years  of  his  administra- 
tion— his  sending  for  the  Dutch  captains  who  were 
reported  to  have  arrived  near  Osaka,  and  in  the 
light  of  their  information  conceiving  the  idea  of 
establishing  commercial  relations  with  the  countries 
of  the  West,  his  giving  audience  likewise  to  certain 
English  captains,  and  authorising  them  to  trade,  at 
the  same  time  giving  them  a  letter  to  their  sove- 
reign, his  sending  a  Japanese  ship  to  visit  the 
Spanish  possessions  in  America,  etc.  But  nothing 
could  more  strikingly  show  how  the  Japanese  rulers 
were  really  open  to  conviction,  than  the  conduct  of 
Hidetada,  lyeyasu's  son  and  successor,  in  sending 
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one  Ibi  Masayoshi  to  Europe  to  study  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion.  This  was  after  the  death  of  his 
father,  and  consequently  after  the  promulgation  of 
the  edict  of  1614.  It  seems  as  if  he  had  been  most 
anxious,  if  possible,  to  allow  free  intercourse  with 
foreign  nations.  Bad  reports  had  been  circulated 
as  to  the  principles,  practice,  and  motives  of  the 
Christian  missionaries :  these  might  be  mistaken ; 
at  any  rate,  one  more  effort  should  be  made  to  get 
at  the  truth.  So  Ibi  was  sent  to  investigate  Christi- 
anity on  its  own  ground.  At  the  end  of  several 
years  he  returned,  and  was  immediately  summoned 
to  the  Shdgun's  palace  to  give  his  report.  For  a 
whole  day  and  night,  we  are  told,  Hidctada  listened 
attentively;  and  when  some  of  his  courtiers  ventured 
to  hint  that  he  might  thus  injure  his  health,  he 
replied :  *  You  speak  of  my  fatigue,  gentlemen,  but 
what  is  that  in  comparison  with  the  fatigues,  nay 
the  troubles,  the  privations,  and  the  dangers  which 
Ibi  Masayoshi  has  not  shrunk  from  undergoing  in 
order  faithfully  to  fulfil  his  mission?*  Ibi's  report 
was  not  satisfactory  to  the  Sh6gun,  and  his  father's 
policy  was  confirmed. 

The  real  cause  of  Japan's  exclusiveness  was  a 
fear  that  free  intercourse  with  the  outside  world 
might  lead  her  into  subjection  to  some  foreign 
power.  But  what  power }  Some  have  thought  that 
it  was  the  Pope  that  was  dreaded.     The  Jesuits, 
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say  they,  acquired  such  a  hold  upon  the  country, 
that  they  at  length  ventured  to  assert  the  temporal 
supremacy  of  the  Pope,  and  by  precept  and  example, 
to  excite  their  converts  to  set  the  laws  of  their 
country  at  defiance.  This  view,  although  very 
plausible,  would  seem  not  to  be  borne  out  by  facts. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  have  evidence  that  the  Dutch 
and  English  traders  did  all  in  their  power  to  preju- 
dice the  rulers  of  Japan  against  the  Spaniards  and 
Portuguese,  whether  missionaries  or  merchants.  The 
Dutch  are  even  accused  of  having  forged  a  letter 
which  purported  to  be  written  by  the  Portuguese 
Bishop  at  Nagasaki  to  the  Viceroy  at  Goa,  and 
from  which  it  appeared  that  the  Spaniards  and 
Portuguese,  in  sending  missionaries  to  Japan,  were 
preparing  the  way  for  the  annexation  of  that 
country  to  their  own  dominions.  When  these  re- 
presentations were  confirmed  by  the  stories  of 
renegade  converts,  it  is  hardly  surprising  that  the 
Japanese  rulers  felt  themselves  called  upon  to 
adopt  measures  of  repression.  And  we  cannot 
but  admire  the  vigour  with  which  these  measures 
were  carried  out,  however  much  we  may  deplore 
their  adoption. 

Thus  for  two  and  a  half  centuries  was  foreign 
light  shut  out  from  Japan.  The  name  of  Christ  was 
deemed  accursed.  It  called  up  the  ideas  of  sorcery, 
sedition,  and  all  that  was  prejudicial  to  the  purity 
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of  home  and  the  peace  of  society.  On  the  public 
notice-boards,  which  stood  at  all  places  of  concourse 
throughout  the  empire,  superscribed  with  prohi- 
bitions against  the  crimes  that  disturb  society 
was  one  tablet  which  startled  the  beholder  more 
than  any  other;  it  was  that  directed  against 
'  the  wicked  sect,'  and  its  burden  was  somewhat  as 
follows : — 

'  Although  the  Kirishitan  sect  has  been  re- 
peatedly prohibited,  yet  at  every  change  of  ruler 
it  is  right  to  issue  a  decree  that  rigid  scrutiny  may 
be  made  without  cessation.  Of  course  every  sus- 
picious person  must  be  informed  against. 

*  Formerly  200  pieces  of  silver  were  given  to  one 
who  denounced  a  father  (Bateren),  and  icx)  pieces 
to  him  who  denounced  a  brother  (Iruman).  Hence- 
forward the  following  rewards  will  be  given  : — 


the  denouncer  < 

)f  a  Father         .         .         500  pieces  of  silver. 

II        II 

II 

Brother        .         .         300 

II              ^^ 

II        ti 

>» 

Catechist  or  of  a  mem- 

ber  of  the  sect    .        100 

•  1             II 

11        i» 

»i 

of  One  who,  after  apos- 
tatizing from  Christi- 
anity, has  been  re- 

perverted           .        3CX) 

II             i» 

*  If  concealment  be  practised,  and  the  fact  be 
discovered  through  some  other  channel,  the  other 
members  of  the  offender's  company-of-five  will  be 


^'tuS^aa^^T-^^v^  ^^'^^>-j^'^'  '^■v^^- 
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considered  guilty  of  an  offence.    This  is  therefore 
notified.'  ^ 

Such  notifications  were  still  to  be  seen  in  every 
village  up  to  the  year  1868. 

We  turn  now  to  lyeyasu's  internal  policy.  This 
is  embodied  in  TJie  Legacy  of  lyeyasUy  a  treatise 
which,  professing  to  have  been  written  by  the  law- 
giver himself,  throws  much  light  on  the  nature  of 
Japanese  feudalism.  For  the  most  part,  it  is  a 
selection  of  laws  that  had  been  long  in  force,  but 
it  is  original  in  so  far  as  it  contains  maxims  of 
government  for  the  guidance  of  lyeyasu's  succes- 
sors. With  the  help  of  an  English  barrister,^  who 
has  made  a  study  of  this  work,  let  us  examine  some 
of  its  points  of  interest. 

Then,  as  now,  the  basis  of  Japanese  life  was  the 
family.  The  head  of  the  family,  like  the  Roman 
Paterfamilias^  had  absolute  control  over  the  persons 
and  property  of  his  children  ;  but  his  liabilities  were 
in  keeping  with  his  rights,  for  he  was  responsible 
for  all  the  ill-doings  of  any  of  his  family.  But  the 
family  was  often  not  natural,  but  artificial ;  persons 
whom  we  should  exclude  were  admitted  to  it,  and 
others  whom  we  should  invariably  admit  might  be 
excluded.  This  arose  through  the  constant  practice 
of  adoption  on  the  one  hand  and  emancipation  on 

*  Mr  Satow's  translation. 

*  Mr  W.  E.  Grigsby,  in  the  Transactions  of  the  A,  S,  J, 
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the  other.  A  man  with  no  male  heirs  adopted  a 
member  of  another  family,  who  was  thus  brought 
Into  exactly  the  same  1^^  position  that  a  natural 
son  would  have  filled,  except  that,  if  his  adopted 
father  had  a  daughter,  he  was  required  to  marry 
her.  For  this  practice  of  adoption  there  were  two 
reasons,  one  religious  and  the  other  political ;  the 
ancestral  sacrifices  had  to  be  maintained  from  gene- 
ration to  generation,  and,  unless  a  vassal  left  a  male 
heir,  his  land  escheated  to  his  lord,  .^[atn,  the 
practice  of  emancipation,  or  the  dismissal  of  a  son 
from  the  family,  afforded  the  father  relief  from  the 
responsibility  of  having  within  his  home  circle  any 
irredeemably  bad  character. 

Marriage  >i^*as  not  a  contract  between  the  parties 
or  a  religious  institution  ;  it  was  a  handing  over  of 
the  bride  from  her  own  family  to  that  of  her  husband. 
The  filial  relation  >i^*as  of  more  account  than  the  con- 
jugal. A  man  did  not,  as  in  Christian  countries, 
Meave  father  and  mother,  and  dea^-e  unto  his  wife.' 
Both  the  person  and  propert}'  of  the  wife  passed 
under  the  control  of  her  husband,  subject  to  reference 
to  a  council  of  family  relations.  A  man  was  expected 
to  mart}*  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  and  a  woman  at 
thirteen. 

So  much  for  the  internal  aspect  of  the  Japanese 
family.  But  each  family  was  connected  with  other 
£imilics«  claiming  to  be  descended  from  the  same 
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ancestors;  and  thus  about  fifty  great  clans  were 
formed,  of  which  the  principal  were  the  Gen,  To,  Hei, 
and  Kitsu.  To  certain  clans  certain  dignities  were 
confined ;  thus  the  Shdgunate  was  the  property  of 
the  Gen  clan,  and  it  was  because  they  did  not  belong 
to  this  clan  that  neither  the  H6j6  rulers,  nor  Nobu- 
naga,  nor  Hideyoshi,  bore  the  title,  although  they 
wielded  the  power,  of  Sh6gun. 

In  this  condition  of  society  there  was  much  that 
was  analogous  to  that  which  existed  in  ancient  Greece 
and  Italy.  But  the  peculiar  point  about  the  Japanese 
civilization  was  this,  that  on  the  family  as  basis  a 
superstructure  of  feudalism  was  reared.  In  Europe, 
feudalism  supplanted  the  earlier  form  of  society  in 
which  the  family  was  the  unit ;  in  Japan,  the  one  was 
superimposed  upon  the  other.  And  incongruous  as 
this  combination  may  appear,  it  existed  with  a 
feudalism  which  was  perhaps  the  most  elaborate  the 
world  has  seen. 

At  the  head  of  Japanese  feudalism  stood  the 
Shdgun ;  next  to  him  came  the  Daimiy6s,  chief 
vassals  possessing  a  revenue  exceeding  10,000  koku 
(l  koku=:^'ii  bushels),  of  whom  there  were  245: 
the  Daimiyds  farmed  their  lands,  in  return  for  mili- 
tary service,  to  their  Samurai,  or  vassals ;  and  in  the 
larger  daimiates  the  Samurai  sublet  their  land  on 
the  same  conditions.  The  Sh6gun,  himself  only 
primus  inter  pares  among  the  Daimiy6s,  had  two 
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special  classes  of  vassals  attached  to  his  person,  called 
respectively  Hatamoto  and  Gokenin,  on  whom  he 
chiefly  depended  for  service  about  his  person  in  time 
of  war.  Military  service  was  due  from  every  one 
who  held  land  ;  whenever,  through  age  or  sickness, 
a  vassal  became  incapable  of  rendering  this,  he  was 
required  to  abdicate  in  favour  of  his  son,  and  if  he 
had  no  son,  his  lands  were  forfeited;  hence,  as  before 
mentioned,  the  importance  of  the  custom  of  adop- 
tion. Each  Daimiyd  lived  with  his  Samurai  in  a 
walled  town,  while  the  agriculturists,  the  artisans,  and 
the  merchants  lived  outside, — ^the  two  last  imme- 
diately below  the  wall,  and  the  agriculturists  in 
various  parts  of  the  daimiate.  To  this  arrangement 
Mr  Grigsby  finds  a  parallel  in  the  relative  position 
of  the  patricians  and  plebeians  in  the  early  Latin 
communities,  the  former  occupying  the  arx,  or  hill, 
and  the  latter  the  low  ground  beneath  it.  In  Western 
Europe,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  the  barons  and 
their  retainers  who  lived  in  the  country,  and  the 
commons  who  occupied  the  walled  towns,  within  the 
protection  of  which  they  had  free  scope  for  the  de- 
velopment of  commerce.  Each  daimiate  was  com- 
plete in  itself,  and  its  lord  had,  within  its  limits, 
absolute  authority,  thus  realizing,  Mr  Grigsby  says, 
the  idea  of  independence  which  the  Greek  states 
strove  in  vain  to  accomplish.  In  spite,  however,  of 
these  clear  lines  of  separation  between  different  clans 
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and  different  classes,  a  caste  system  never  existed 
in  Japan.^ 

We  now  come  to  the  maxims  of  government 
which  lyeyasu  bequeathed  to  his  successors.  To- 
wards the  Mikado  the  Sh6gun  was  to  maintain  an 
attitude  of  reverential  homage,  doing  everything  to 
strengthen  his  theoretical  supremacy;  and  due  re- 
spect was  also  to  be  shown  to  the  Mikado's  relatives, 
and  to  the  Kuge^  or  old  court  aristocracy.  This 
policy  was  unlike  that  of  some  of  the  former  Sh6guns, 
notably  the  Ashikagas,  who  had  sometimes  treated 
the  Mikado  with  contempt.  By  the  earlier  Toku- 
gawas  it  was  strictly  followed ;  we  even  read  of 
lyemitsu  doing  homage  to  his  own  sister  on  her  ac- 
cession to  the  imperial  throne :  but  ultimately  the 
Tokugawa  Sh6guns  got  into  the  habit  of  ignoring 
the  Mikado ;  and  a  glaring  instance  of  this  in  the 
negotiations  with  foreigners,  furnished  a  pretext  to 
the  party  which  desired  the  overthrow  of  the  Sh6- 
gunate,  and  thus  helped  to  hasten  that  event.  As 
to  their  superiors,  so  to  their  inferiors,  the  Sh6guns 
were  enjoined  to  behave  with  courtesy  and  consider- 
ation, avoiding  all  tyranny,  and  making  the  promo- 
tion of  peace  the  chief  end  of  their  rule.    *  To  assist 

^  It  is  true  that  there  was  a  class  of  persons  called  Kf/a,  said  to 
be  descendants  of  Korean  prisoners,  who  followed  the  occupation 
of  leather-dressers  or  buriers  of  dead  animals,  and  who  were  not 
allowed  even  to  enter  the  houses  of  others  than  members  of  their 
own  class. 


-■il^a^.- 
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the  people/  sa)rs  lyeyasu,  *  is  to  give  peace  to  the 
empire.'  Another  recommendation  was,  that  the 
places  of  government  of  the  lesser  Daimiy6s  should 
be  frequently  changed, — ostensibly  for  the  preven- 
tion of  misgovemment,  but  really  that  none  of  them 
might  acquire  local  influence.  This  was  easily  en- 
forced in  the  case  of  the  less  powerful  nobles,  many 
of  whom  were  of  the  Tokugawa  house,  and  owed 
their  position  to  lyeyasu ;  but  with  powerful  chief- 
tains like  those  of  Satsuma,  Ch6shiu,  and  Tosa,  it  was 
vain  to  attempt  such  a  supervision  ;  and  this,  as  we 
shall  see,  proved  the  fatally  weak  point  of  the  Toku- 
gawa rigime,  for  it  was  the  clans  of  Satsuma,  Choshiu, 
and  Tosa,  that  had  the  chief  share  in  bringing  about 
its  overthrow  in  1868.  lyemitsu  carried  out  the 
feudal  policy  even  further  than  his  grandfather.  By 
him  the  Daimiy6s  were  required  to  reside  alternately 

.  in  Yedo  and  in  their  own  provinces.  Outside  the 
castle  of  Yedo  they  had  to  appear  before  him  and 
reswear  allegiance,  writing  their  signatures  to  the 
compact  in  their  own  blood.   lyetsuna,  his  son,  acted 

.still  more  oppressively,  by  issuing  a  decree  that, 
even  when  absent  from  Yedo,  the  Daimiyos  should 
leave  their  families  behind  them  as  hostages.  Thus 
were  the  Daimiy6s  gradually  reduced  from  a  position 
of  equality  with  the  Shogun  to  one  of  vassalage. 

In  the  Legacy  no  clear  distinction  is  made  be- 
tween  law  and  morality ;  he  who  obeys  the  laws 
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is  virtuous,  he  who  disobeys  is  vicious.  Again,  as 
life  within  each  daimiate  was  regulated  by  custom, 
there  is  no  place  in  the  code  for  substantive  law, 
which  bulks  so  largely  in  our  statute-books, — the 
law  of  contracts,  the  law  of  personal  property,  of 
will,  commercial,  and  maritime  law ;  on  the  other 
hand,  much  attention  is  paid  to  criminal  law 
relating  to  the  status  of  persons  and  of  classes,  to 
etiquette  and  ceremonial,  to  tables  of  rank  and 
precedence,  to  political  administration  and  govern- 
ment A  third  feature  of  lyeyasu's  code  is  the 
provision  which  it  makes  for  the  exercise  of  private 
vengeance ;  a  man  was  allowed  a  certain  period  in 
which,  on  giving  due  notice,  he  might  avenge  an 
injury  done  to  his  father  or  his  lord.  Lastly,  this 
code  was  to  be  kept  secret  from  all  but  the  chief 
councillors  of  state ;  although  written,  it  was  not 
to  be  promulgated.  As  in  more  primitive  com- 
munities, where  writing  is  unknown,  custom  was 
to  have  absolute  sway.  'The  magistrates,'  says 
lyeyasu, '  are  reflectors  of  the  mode  of  government ; ' 
theirs  it  is  not  to  make  but  to  interpret  the  law. 

Under  the  strong  rule  of  the  Tokugawa  Sh6guns, 
the  long-distracted  Japanese  empire  at  length  en- 
joyed two  and  a  half  centuries  of  peace  and  pros- 
perity. The  innate  love  of  art,  literature,  and 
education  which  almost  constant  warfare  had  pre- 
vented from  duly  developing  among  the  people  had 
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now  an  opportunity  of  producing^  fruit    And  as  it 
had  shown  itself  in  former  intervals  of  rest,  so  was 
it  now.    Under  the  patronage  of  Ij^asu  was  com- 
posed the  Dai  Nikon  SAi,  the  first  detailed  history 
of  Japan.    Tsunayoshi,  his  successor  (1681-1709), 
founded  at  Seidd,  Yedo,  a  Confucian  university,  and 
was  such  an  enthusiast  for  literature  that  he  used 
to  assemble  the  princes  and  high  officials  about  him 
and  expound  to  them  passages  from  the  Chinese 
classics.     Yoshimune,  another  Shdgun,  was  much 
interested    in   astronomy  and   other   branches   of 
science.     He  did  much  to  improve  agriculture,  and 
during  his  administration  rice  became  so  cheap  that 
he  earned  the  title  of  Kome-Shogun,  or    *  Ricc- 
Sh6gun.'    Legal  matters  also  engaged  his  atten- 
tion ;  he  undid  lyeyasu's  policy,   in  so  far  as  to 
publish  a  revised  criminal  code,  and  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  law  he  took  pains  to  improve,  for- 
bidding the  use  of  torture,  except  in  cases  where 
there  was  flagrant  proof  of  guilt      He  built  an 
astronomical  observatory  at  Kanda,  Yedo,  estab- 
lished at  his  court  a  professorship  of  Chinese  litera- 
ture, and  caused  texts  from  the  Chinese  ethics  to 
be  distributed  throughout  the  schools  of  the  city, 
there  to  be  used  by  the  pupils  as  copies.     lycnori 
(Sh6gun  from  1787  to  1838)  threw  the  classes  of 
the    Confucian    university    open    to    the    public. 
'Everybody,*  says  one  writer,  'from  the  nobility 
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down  to  the  masses  of  the  people,  began  to  ap- 
preciate literary  studies.*  Maritime  commerce 
within  the  limits  of  the  four  seas  was  encouraged 
by  the  Shdgjun's  government,  regfular  services  of 
junks  being  established  between  the  principal  ports. 
Nor  must  we  forget  that  to  the  Tokugawas  is  due 
the  foundation^  of  the  great  city  of  Yedo,  with  its 
vast  fortifications  and  its  triumphs  of  art  in  the 
shrines  of  Shiba  and  Uyeno.  It  was  at  this  period, 
too,  that  the  matchless  shrines  of  Nikkd  were 
reared  in  memory  of  the  greatness  of  lyeyasu  and 
lyemitsu. 

But  throughout  all  this  period  of  peace  and 
progress  the  light  of  the  outer  world  was  excluded. 
The  people  made  the  best  use  of  the  light  they  had, 
but  after  all  it  was  but  dim.  The  learning  by  rote 
of  thousands  of  Chinese  characters,  and  the  acqui- 
sition of  skill  in  the  composition  of  Chinese  and 
Japanese  verse,  were  little  worthy  to  be  the  highest 
literary  attainments  possible  to  the  most  aspiring 
of  the  youth  of  Japan.  In  the  domain  of  art  there 
was  more  that  was  inviting.  But  scientific  know- 
ledge was  tantalizingly  meagre,  and  that  little  was 
overlaid  with  Chinese  absurdities.  When  we  con- 
sider that  the  isolation  of  the  country  was  due  to 
no  spirit  of  exclusiveness  in  the  national  character, 

'  It  had  existed  before  the  time  of  lyeyasu,  but  as  a  place  of 
little  importance. 
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that  indeed  it  was  the  result  of  a  policy  that,  so  to 
speak,  actually  went  against  the  grain  of  the  people, 
how  many  restless  spirits  must  there  have  been 
during  these  long  years  who  kept  longing  for  more 
light  Fortunately  there  was  one  little  chink  at 
Deshima,  in  the  harbour  of  Nagasaki,  and  of  this 
some  of  the  more  earnest  were  able  to  take  advan- 
tage. Instances  can  be  recorded — and  there  must 
be  many  more  of  which  we  can  know  nothing — ol 
Japanese  students  displaying  the  truest  heroism  in 
surmounting  the  difficulties  that  lay  in  the  way  of 
their  learning  foreigfn  science. 

Mr  K.  Mitsukuri,  in  the  Traptsactions  of  the 
Asiatic  Society  of  Japan,  relates  a  most  impressive 
instance  of  this  kind  :  In  the  year  177 1,  a  young 
physician  of  Yedo,  named  Sugita,  succeeded  in 
obtaining  a  Dutch  book  on  anatomy.  Of  the  Dutch 
language  he  could  neither  read  nor  understand  a 
word  ;  but  the  illustrations  interested  him,  more 
especially  as  he  noticed  that  they  represented  the 
human  organism  to  be  very  different  from  what 
the  Japanese  professors  of  anatomy  taught  re- 
garding it.  He  conceived  an  intense  longing  to 
test  whether  the  Dutch  or  the  Japanese  theory 
was  correct.  An  opportunity  at  length  occurred. 
He  was  invited  to  a  dissection  in  the  execu- 
tion grounds  of  Kozukappara,  Yedo.  Thither,  on 
the   appointed   day,    he    eagerly    betook    himself, 
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along  with  two  friends,  Mayeda,  who  also  had  a  copy 
of  the  Dutch  book,  and  Nakagawa ;  and  the  result  of 
the  investigation  was,  of  course,  the  thorough  con- 
firmation of  the  Dutch  theory.  The  three  friends 
were  overjoyed,  and  at  once  formed  a  determination 
to  master  the  foreign  language.  But  how  were  they 
to  proceed  ?  They  had  no  dictionary,  and  could  ob- 
tain no  teacher.  Fortunately,  however,  through  inter- 
course with  the  Dutch  merchants  who  periodically 
came  from  Nagasaki  to  pay  their  respects  to  the 
Shdgun,  Mayeda  had  learned  the  alphabet  and 
about  a  hundred  words.  The  three  met  regularly 
in  Mayeda's  house,  and  with  his  small  stock  of 
words,  and  the  help  of  the  illustrations,  they  labori- 
ously spelt  their  way  through  the  volume,  until,  at 
the  end  of  four  years,  Sugita  had  a  Japanese  work 
on  anatomy  ready  for  publication.  This  he  issued, 
though  at  the  risk  of  imprisonment ;  and  he  had 
the  satisfaction  of  not  only  seeing  his  book  tolerated, 
but  of  succeeding  in  presenting  a  copy  to  the  Shdgun, 
who  afterwards  honoured  him  with  an  audience. 

How  there  came  at  length  an  unsettled  dawn, 
and  after  the  clouds  of  this  had  cleared,  a  dazzling 
inpouring  of  the  light,  will  appear  in  the  next 
chapter. 
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On  the  7th  of  July,  1853,  Japan  was  startled  out 
of  her  slumber  by  the  appearance  off  Uraga,  in  the 
bay  of  Yedo,  of  a  squadron  of  four  American  war- 
ships under  the  command  of  Commodore  Perry. 
Mr  Adams,  in  his  History  of  Japan^  gives  a 
graphic  description,  from  native  accounts,  of  the 
consternation  into  which  the  Shdgun  and  his  minis- 
ters were  thrown. 
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*  The  Sh6gun  lyeyoshi,  on  receiving  information 
by  a  messenger  despatched  with  all  speed  by  the 
governor  on  the  spot,  was  exceedingly  troubled,  and 
summoned  all  the  officials  to  a  council  At  first 
the  affair  seemed  so  sudden  and  so  formidable,  that 
they  were  too  alarmed  to  open  their  mouths,  but 
in  the  end  orders  were  issued  to  all  the  great  clans 
to  keep  strict  watch  at  various  points  on  the 
shore,  as  it  was  possible  that  the  barbarian  vessels 
might  proceed  to  commit  acts  of  violence.  A 
learned  Chinese  scholar  was  sent  to  Uraga,  had  an 
interview  with  the  American  Envoy,  and  returned 
with  the  letter  (of  the  American  President),  which 
expressed  the  desire  of  the  United  States  to  estab- 
lish friendship  and  intercourse  with  Japan.  There- 
upon the  Shogun  was  greatly  distressed,  and  again 
summoned  a  council.  He  also  asked  the  opinion 
of  the  Daimiy6s.  The  assembled  officials  were 
exceedingly  disturbed,  and  nearly  broke  their  hearts 
over  consultations  which  lasted  all  day  and  all 
night  The  nobles  and  retired  nobles  of  Yedo  were 
informed  they  were  at  liberty  to  state  any  ideas 
they  might  have  on  the  subject,  and  although  they 
all  gave  their  opinions,  the  diversity  of  propositions 
was  so  great  that  no  decision  was  arrived  at.'  Then 
the  citizens  of  Yedo  and  the  surrounding  villages 
were  in  great  tumult,  fearing  that  there  would  be  a 
war,  for  which  the  country,  by  long  disuse,  was 
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totally  unprepared,  and  while  some  b^^n  to  run 
hither  and  thither  in  search  of  arms^  others  carried 
off  their  furniture  and  valuables  to  a  distance. 
Meanwhile,  the  Envoy  was  impatiently  demanding 
an  answer.  At  lei^;th  a  temporizing  policy  was 
adopted  ;  the  Envoy  was  informed,  that  in  a  matter 
of  so  much  importance,  a  decision  could  not  be  at 
once  reached,  and  that,  if  he  now  left,  he  would  on 
his  return  get  a  definite  answer. 

No  wonder  there  was  commotion.  The  nine- 
teenth century  had  come  suddenly  into  contact  with 
the  fourteenth.  The  spirit  of  commerce  and  the 
spirit  of  feudalism,  two  great  but  conflicting  forces 
that  have  in  their  turn  moved  society,  met  in 
their  full  development,  and  there  could  not  but 
be  a  convulsion.  We  are  hardly  surprised  to 
hear  that  the  Shdgun  died  before  Commodore 
Perry's  return,  or  that  during  the  next  few  years 
the  land  was  harassed  by  earthquakes  and  pesti- 
lence. 

Perry's  second  appearance  was  in  February,  1854. 
A  hot  debate  took  place  in  the  Shdgun's  council  as 
to  the  answer  that  should  be  given.  The  following 
was  the  advice  of  the  old  Daimiyd  of  Mito,^  the 
head  of  one  of  the  three  families  which,  forming  the 

*  He  had  shortly  before  been  confined  to  his  secondary  |>a]ace  in 
Yedo,  for  haTing  melted  all  the  Buddhist  bells  in  his  district  into 
cannonl 
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Tokugawa  clan,  furnished  the  occupants  of  the 
Shdgunate:  'At  first,'  he  said,  'they  will  give  us 
philosophical  instruments,  machinery,  and  other 
curiosities ;  will  take  ignorant  people  in  ;  and  trade 
being  their  chief  object,  they  will  manage  bit  by 
bit  to  impoverish  the  country ;  after  which  they  will 
treat  us  just  as  they  like — perhaps  behave  with  the 
greatest  rudeness  and  insult  us,  and  end  by  swallow^ 
ing  up  Japan.  If  we  do  not  drive  them  away  now, 
we  shall  never  have  another  opportunity.  If  we 
now  resort  to  a  dilatory  method  of  proceeding,  we 
shall  regret  it  afterwards  when  it  will  be  of  no  use.' 
Others  gave  contrary  advice,  saying,  *  If  we  try  to 
drive  them  away,  they  will  immediately  commence 
hostilities,  and  then  we  shall  be  obliged  to  fight.  If 
we  once  get  into  a  dispute,  we  shall  have  an  enemy 
to  fight  who  will  not  be  easily  disposed  of  He 
does  not  care  how  long  he  will  have  to  spend  over 
it,  but  he  will  come  with  several  myriads  of  men-of- 
war  and  surround  our  shores  completely ;  however 
large  a  number  of  ships  we  might  destroy,  he  is  so 
accustomed  to  that  sort  of  thing,  that  he  would  not 
care  in  the  least.  In  time,  the  country  would  be 
put  to  an  immense  expense,  and  the  people  plunged 
in  misery.  Rather  than  allow  this,  as  we  are  not 
the  equals  of  foreigners  in  the  mechanical  arts,  let 
us  have  intercourse  with  foreign  countries,  learn 
their  drill  and  tactics,  and,  when  we  Iiave  made  the 
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fiation  as  united  as  one  family^  we  shall  be  able  to 
go  abroad  and  give  lands  in  foreign  countries  to  those 
who  have  distinguislud  tlieniselves  in  battle* ^ 

The  latter  view  carried,  and  a  treaty  with  the 
United  States  was  signed  on  the  31st  March,  1854. 
Now,  be  it  observed,  that  the  Sh6g^n  did  this  without 
the  sanction  of  the  Mikado,  whom  indeed  he  had 
never  yet  consulted  on  the  matter,  and  that  he 
subscribed  himself  Tai  Kun  (*  Tycoon*),  1^,  Great 
Ruler,  a  title  to  which  he  had  no  right,  and  which, 
if  it  meant  anything  at  all,  involved  an  assumption 
of  the  authority  of  supreme  ruler  in  the  empire. 
This  was  the  view  naturally  taken  by  Perry,  and  by 
the  ambassadors  from  European  countries  who,  a 
few  years  later,  obtained  treaties  with  Japan.     They 
were  under  the  impression  that  they  were  dealing 
with  the  Emperor ;  and  hearing  of  the  existence  of 
another    potentate    living   in   an   inland   city  sur- 
rounded with  a  halo  of  national  veneration,  they 
conceived     the     plausible    but    erroneous    theory, 
that  the  Tycoon  was  the  temporal  sovereign  and 
this  mysterious  Mikado  the  spiritual   sovereign  of 
the   country.      They    little    dreamt  that    the    so- 
called   Tycoon  was   no  sovereign  at  all,  and  that 

'  A  Japanese  friend,  now  holding  a  hi^h  position  in  the  diplo* 
matic  service  of  his  country,  once  acknowletlgeti  to  the  writer,  that 
it  was  with  some  such  idea  as  that  italicised  in  the  above  sentence, 
that  he  first  left  Japan  to  study  in  America. 
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consequently  the  treaties  which  he  sigpned  had  no 
legal  validity. 

The  Sh6gun  could  ill  afford  thus  to  lay  himself 
open  to  a  charge  of  treason.  We  have  seen  how 
from  the  first  there  was  a  certain  class  of  Daimiy6s 
who  had  never  heartily  submitted  to  the  Tokugawa 
administration.  These  men  found  themselves  unable 
to  withstand  the  power  of  lyeyasu  and  his  im- 
mediate successors,  but  still  even  lyeyasu  himself 
could  not  see  his  way  to  control  them  as  he  did  the 
lesser  Daimiyds  nearer  Yedo.  The  principal  clans 
which  thus  submitted  to  the  Tokugawa  regime 
under  protest  against  what  they  considered  a 
usurpation,  an  encroachment  on  the  authority  of 
the  Mikado,  whom  alone  they  recognized  as  the 
divinely  appointed  ruler  of  Japan,  were  those  of 
Satsuma,  in  the  south  of  Kiushiu,  Chdshiu,  se- 
parated from  Kiushiu  by  the  straits  of  Shimono- 
seki,  and  Tosa,  in  Shikoku.  From  the  first,  I 
say,  these  clans  protested  ;  but,  as  the  years  of 
peace  gradually  cast  their  spell  over  the  nation, 
making  the  people  forgetful  of  war,  and  transforming 
the  descendants  of  lyeyasu  into  luxurious  faineants 
much  liker  impotent  Mikados  than  successors  of  the 
energetic  soldier  and  lawgiver,  their  hopes  more 
and  more  rose  that  an  opportunity  would  be  given 
them  to  overthrow  the  Sh6gunate  and  bring  about 
the  unification  of  the  empire  in  the  hands  of  the 
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Mikado.  Their  time  had  now  come.  The  Shdgun 
was  enervated,  and  he  had  so  far  forgotten  himself 
as  to  open  the  country  to  foreign  trade  without  the 
sanction  of  the  Son  of  Heaven.  It  was  this  illegal 
act  of  the  Sh6gun's  that  led  to  all  the  confusion. 
violence,  and  disaster  of  the  next  few  years,  and 
ultimately,  in  i568,  to  the  complete  overthrow  of 
his  own  power  and  the  restoration  of  the  Mikado 
to  his  rightful  position  as  actual,  as  well  as  nominal, 
ruler  of  the  empire.  The  Tokugawa  rigime  was,  at 
the  time  of  Perry's  mission,  declining  from  internal 
causes,  and  pressure  from  without  precipitated  thccnd. 
Fearing  the  consequences  of  the  ill^al  act  into 
which  he  had  been  driven,  the  Sh6gun  lost  no  time 
in  sending  messengers  to  Kiy6to  to  inform  the 
Mikado  of  what  had  happened,  and  seek  his  sanction 
to  the  policy  adopted.  It  was  pled  in  excuse  for 
the  Shdgun's  conduct,  that  affairs  had  reached  such  a 
condition  that  he  was  driven  to  sign  the  treaty,  and 
an  earnest  hope  was  expressed  that  a  good  under- 
standing would  be  come  to  on  the  subject.  The 
Emperor,  in  great  agitation,  summoned  a  council  of 
princes  of  the  blood,  Kuges,  and  others,  and  it  is 
said  that  much  violent  language  was  used.  The 
decision  was  unanimous  against  the  Shdgun's 
action ;  the  messengers  were  informed  that  no 
sanction  could  be  given  to  the  treaty. 

The  next  important  step  was  not  taken  until 
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July,  1858,  when  Lord  Elgin  arrived  with  proposi-- 
tions  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  for  a  treaty  of 
amity  and  commerce.  He  was  unaccompanied  by 
any  armed  force,  and  brought  a  steam-yacht  as  a 
present  from  Queen  Victoria  to  the  Tycoon  of  Japan. 
A  few  months  later,  treaties  were  entered  into  with 
all  the  leading  powers  of  Europe.  But,  if  there  was 
a  political  lull  between  1854  and  1858,  the  poor 
Japanese  had  distractions  of  a  very  different  kind. 
From  a  violent  earthquake  and  consequent  con- 
flagration, 104,000  of  the  inhabitants  of  Yedo  are 
said  to  have  lost  their  lives.  A  terrific  storm  swept 
away  100,000  more,  and  in  a  visitation  of  cholera 
30,000  persons  perished  in  Yedo  alone.  Moreover, 
just  when  the  treaties  were  being  signed,  the  Sh6gun 
lyesada  died,  '  as  if,'  says  Sir  R.  Alcock,  '  a  further 
victim  was  required  for  immolation  on  the  altar  of 
the  outraged  gods  of  Japan.* 

The  political  tempest  that  had  been  brewing 
now  fairly  burst.  For  the  next  ten  years  there  was 
so  much  anarchy,  intrigue,  and  bloodshed,  that 
Japan  became  in  Europe  quite  a  byword  for 
treachery  and  assassination.  Defenceless  foreigners 
were  cut  down  in  the  streets  of  Yedo  and  Yoko- 
hama, and  even  in  the  Legations.  Twice  was  the 
British  Legation  attacked,  on  one  of  the  occasions 
being  even  taken  by  storm  and  held  for  a  time  by 
a  band  of  free-lances.     No  foreigner's  life  was  safe. 
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Even  when  out  on  the  most  trivial  errand^  every 
foreign  resident  was  accompanied  by  an   armed 
escort  furnished  by  the  Shdgun's  government    The 
writer  remembers  being  told  by  a  member  of  the 
British  diplomatic  mission  who  went  through  part 
of  this  critical  period  how,  for  a  time^  it  was  almost 
impossible  for  him  to  get  a  night's  sleep,  through 
mental  anxiety,  irritated  by  the  monotonous  pacing 
of  the  guards  outside^  and  the  distracting  repetition 
of  the  watchword, '  All's  well.'    The  effect  on  the 
mind  of  another  member  of  the  Lq^ation  staff  was, 
that  he  went  mad  and  committed  suicide.    It  is 
needless  to  give  an  account  of  all  the  different 
assassinations,  successful  or  attempted,  which  dark- 
ened this  period.    The  Secretary  to  the  American 
Legation  was  cut  down  near  Shiba,  Yedo,  when 
returning  from  the  Prussian  Legation  with  an  armed 
escort ;    a    Japanese    interpreter    attached  to  the 
British  Legation  was  fatally  stabbed  in  broad  day- 
light while  standing  at  the  Legation  flag-staff;  one 
of  the  guard  at  the  same  Legation  murdered  two 
Englishmen   in  the    garden,  and  then   committed 
suicide;  an  Englishman  (Mr  Richardson)  was  cut 
down    on    the    highway  between  Yokohama  and 
Yedo  by  certain  retainers  of  the  Daimiyd  of  Sa- 
tsuma,  whose  procession  he  had  unwittingly  crossed 
on  horseback,  etc.,  etc 

Now,  what  was  the  leading  motive  that  inspired 
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all  these  acts  of  violence  ?  It  is  not  a  satisfactory 
answer  to  say  hatred  of  foreigners.  This  was,  no 
doubt,  more  or  less  involved,  but  the  true  explana- 
tion is  to  be  found  in  the  hostility  of  the  Mikado's 
partisans  to  the  Sh6gun*s  government.  All  pos- 
sible means  were  taken  to  thwart  the  Sh6gun  and 
bring  him  into  complications  with  the  ambassadors 
at  his  court.  Every  attack  on  a  foreigner  brought 
fresh  trouble  upon  the  Yedo  government,  and 
hastened  its  collapse.  It  is  to  the  state  of  poli- 
tical parties  at  this  epoch  in  Japanese  his- 
tory, and  not  to  mere  ill-will  against  foreigners, 
that  this  policy  of  intrigue  and  assassination  must 
be  ascribed. 

It  would  take  too  long  to  discuss  all  the  com- 
plications of  this  period,  to  inquire,  e.g,^  how  far, 
when  the  Japanese  government  failed  to  arrest  and 
execute  the  murderer  of  Mr  Richardson,  the  British 
were  justified  in  demanding  an  indemnity  of  500,000 
dollars  from  the  Sh6gun  and  125,000  dollars  from 
the  Daimiy6  of  Satsuma,  and  in  enforcing  their 
demands  with  a  threatened  bombardment  of  Yedo 
and  an  actual  bombardment  of  Kagoshima,  or  to 
inquire  into  the  shelling  of  the  Daimiyd  of  Chdshiu's 
batteries  at  Shimonoseki  in  turn  by  the  Americans, 
French,  Dutch,  and  British,  the  men  of  Ch6shiu 
having  fired  upon  some  Dutch,  French,  and  American 
vessels  that  had  entered  the  Straits  against  the 
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prohibition  of  the  Japanese.'  Such  stem  r 
doubtless  appeared  to  the  foreign  ambassadors 
necessary  to  prevent  the  expulsion,  or  even  the 
utter  extermination,  of  foreigners.  Whether  their 
policy  was  mistaken  or  not,  certain  it  is  that  they 
can  have  had  no  adequate  conception  of  the  diffi- 
culties with  which  the  Sh6gun  had  to  contend.  The 
position  of  that  ruler  was  one  of  such  distraction  as 
might  well  evoke  for  him  the  pity  of  every  dis- 
interested onlooker.  Take,  for  example,  the  quan- 
dary into  whidi  the  Shinionoseki  affair  brought  him. 
At  the  very  time  when  he  was  sending  envoys  to 
reprimand  the  Chdshiu  clan  for  firing  on  foreign 
vessels  without  orders,  the  Mikado's  court  at  Kiyflto 
were  issuing  a  proclamation  to  the  clans,  remons- 
trating with  some  of  them  for  '  putting  their  hands 
In  their  pockets  and  looking  on  quietly  when  the 
barbarian  ships  had  been  attacked,'  and  asserting 
that  it  was  'the  duty  of  all  the  clans  to  try  to 
achieve  the  work  with  all  possible  speed.'  Do  as 
he  would,  he  could  not  escape  trouble  ;  on  the  one 
side  were  the  Mikado's  partisans,  ever  growing  in 
power  and  in  determination  to  crush  him,  and  on 
the  other  were  the  equally  irresistible  foreigners 
with  their  impatient  demands  and  their  alarming 
threats.  He  was  as  helpless  as  a  man  between  a 
wall  of  rock  and  an  advancing  tide. 

>  3,000^010  dolkn  were  nioreow  exacted  m  an  indemnitjr. 
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The  internal  difficulties  of  the  country  were  in- 
creased by  dissensions  which  broke  out  in  the  im- 
perial court.    The  clans  of  Satsuma  and  Chdshiu 
had  been  summoned  to  Kiydto  to  preserve  order. 
For  some  reason  or  other  the  former  were  relieved 
of  this  duty,  or  rather  privilege,  and  it  therefore 
devolved  exclusively  upon  the  Ch6shiu  men.  Taking 
advantage  of  their  position,  the  Ch6shiu  men  per- 
suaded the  Mikado  to  undertake  a  progress  to  the 
province  of  Yamato,  there  to  proclaim  his  intention 
of  taking  the  field  against  foreigners ;  but  this  pro- 
posal roused  the  jealousy  of  the  other  clans  at  the 
imperial  court,  as  they  feared  that  the  men  of  Ch6shiu 
were  planning  to  obtain  possession  of  the  Mikado's 
person,  and  thus  acquire  preeminence.^   The  intended 
progress  was  abandoned,  and  the  men  of  Ch6shiu, 
accompanied  by  Sanj6  (afterwards  Prime  Minister 
of  the  reformed  government),  and  six  other  nobles 
who  had  supported  them,  were  banished  from  Kiy6to. 
The  ill-feeling  thus  occasioned  between  Ch6shiu  and 
Satsuma  was  fomented  by  an  unfortunate  incident 
which  occurred  at  Shimonoseki  early  in  1864.     The 
former  clan  recklessly  fired  upon  a  vessel  which,  being 
of  European  build,  they  mistook  for  a  foreign  one, 

1  The  Mikado's  authority  remains  from  age  to  age  undisputed. 
The  most  ambitious  politicians  wotild  never  think  of  usurping  his  pre- 
rogatives. Their  highest  aim  is  to  rule  in  his  name,  and  this  they  can 
do  only  when  they  have,  or  at  least  seem  to  have,  his  countenance. 
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but  which  really  belonged  to  Satsuma.  Thus  Ch6- 
shiu  was  in  disfavour  both  with  the  Shdgun  and  with 
the  Mikado,  and  in  this  year  we  have  the  strange 
spectacle  of  these  two  rulers  leaguing  their  forces 
togtMier  for  its  punishment  On  the  20th  August, 
1864,  the  Chdshiu  men  advanced  upon  Kiydb^  but 
were  repulsed  with  much  slaughter,  only,  however, 
after  the  greater  part  of  the  city  had  been  destroyed 
by  fire.  The  rebellion  was  not  at  once  quelled ;  in- 
deed, the  Chdshiu  Samurai  were  provii^  themselves 
more  than  a  match  for  the  troops  which  the  Sb^un 
had  sent  gainst  them,  when  at  length  the  imperial 
court  ordered  the  fighting  to  be  abandoned.* 
Simultaneously  with  the  Chdshiu  rebellion,  too, 
the  Shdgun  had  to  meet  an  insurrection  by  the 
Daimiyd  of  Mito,  in  the  east.  His  troubles,  no  doubt, 
hastened  his  death,  which  took  place  at  Osaka  in 
September,  1866,  shortly  before  the  war  against 
Chdshiu  terminated.  Then  there  succeeded  Keiki, 
the  last  of  the  Sbdguns. 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  before  this  the 
Mikado's  sanction  had  been  obtained  to  the  foreign 
treaties.    In  November,  [865,  British,  French,  and 

'  Some  time  before  this,  a  reconcilLalion  had  been  effected  between 
the  cUns  of  Satsnma  and  Chushiu,  chiefly  through  the  instnimentality 
of  S*ig6  Takamori,  the  brave  and  gifted  general  who  afterwards  be. 
came  Comnundet-in- Chief  of  H.I.M.  forces  under  the  reformed 
KDveminent,  but  who  latterly  had  Ihe  ill  fate  to  M  aa  the  leader  of 
the  SUtnma  intnisenU  of  1877. 
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Dutch  squadrons  came  to  anchor  off  Hiy6go  (of 
which  the  foreign  settlement  of  K6be  is  now  a 
suburb),  and  sent  letters  to  Kiydto  demanding  the 
imperial  consent.  The  nearness  of  such  an  armed 
force  was  too  great  an  argument  to  be  withstood, 
and  the  demand  was  granted. 

Little  more  than  a  year  after  his  accession  to  the 
dignity  of  the  Sh6gunate,  Keiki  resigned.  In  doing 
so,  he  proved  himself  capable  of  duly  appreciating 
the  national  situation.  Now  that  foreigners  had  been 
admitted,  it  was  more  necessary  than  ever  that  the 
government  should  be  strong,  and  this,  it  was  seen, 
was  impossible  without  the  abolition  of  the  old  dual 
system.  The  Daimiyd  of  Tosa  had  thus  written  to 
Keiki :  *  You  should  restore  the  governing  power 
into  the  hands  of  the  sovereign,  and  so  lay  a  founda- 
tion on  which  Japan  may  take  its  stand  as  the  equal 
of  all  other  countries.  This  is  the  most  imperative 
duty  of  the  present  moment'  And  Keiki,  as  we 
have  seen,  had  the  good  sense  to  take  this  advice. 
His  resignation  was  sent  in  to  the  Mikado^  on  the 
19th  of  November,  1867. 

But  the  end  was  not  yet.  On  the  day  when  the 
Sh6gunate  was  abolished,  3d  January,  1 868,  the  forces 
friendly  to  the  Tokugawas  were  dismissed  from 
Kiydto,  and  the  guardianship  of  the  imperial  palace 

*  The  youthful  Mutsuhito,  who  had  succeeded  his  father  Komei 
on  February  3d,  1867. 
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was  c       nitted  to  the  clans  of  Satsuma,  Tosa,  and 
Gci        I   (or  Aki).     This  measure  gave  Keiki  great 
:e,  and,  availing  himself  of  a  former  order  of  the 
\  wh  ntinue  the  conduct  of   ' 

rs,  hi  :ainers  and  friends,  to 

V.     ka,  and  :  the  Mikado  that  all 

S^LSuma  me:  ire  in  the  government 

should  be  the  court  would  not 

consent,  and  jainst  Kiy6to  with  a 

force  of  30,0c  g  to  remove  from  the 

Mikado  his  bau  counsellors.'  A  desperate  engage- 
ment took  place  at  Fushimi,  tne  southern  suburb  of 
Kiyfito,  in  which  the  victory  was  with  the  loyalists. 
But  this  was  only  the  beginning  of  a  short  but  sharp 
civil  war,  of  which  the  principal  fighting  was  in  the 
r^on  between  Yedo  and  Nikk6.  Even  after  Keiki 
had  made  submission,  some  of  his  partisans  con- 
tinued hostilities,  taking  a  final  stand  in  the  extreme 
north  of  the  empire ;  but  at  length  the  last  shot 
was  fired. 


The  Restoration  was  now  complete.  Proclama- 
tion was  made  '  to  sovereigns  of  all  foreign  nations 
and  to  their  subjects,  that  permission  had  been 
granted  to  the  Sh^un  Yoshinobu*   to  return  the 

'  Thii  WM  the  TC17  nmioD  givm  bj'  S>ig6  when  he  raised  hit 
rcbd  U1117  in  1S77. 

'  Or  Kcilci.  He  now  Uto,  m  ft  private  genllenuui,  in  hit  uiec*- 
tnldtjofSr' 


---:.T.^i5^ 
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governing  power  in  accordance  with  his  own  request ;' 
and  the  manifesto  continued :  *  Henceforward  we 
shall  exercise  supreme  authority,  both  in  the  internal 
and  external  affairs  of  the  country.  Consequently 
the  title  of  Emperor  should  be  substituted  for  that 
of  Tycoon,  which  has  been  hitherto  employed  in  the 
treaties/  Appended  were  the  seal  of  Dai  Nippon, 
and  the  signature  Mutsuhito,  this  being  the  first 
occasion  in  Japanese  history  on  which  the  name  of 
an  emperor  had  appeared  during  his  lifetime. 

With  the  triumph  of  the  imperial  party  one 
might  have  expected  a  return  to  the  old  policy  of 
isolation.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  when  the 
Satsuma,  Ch6shiu,  and  other  southern  clans  com- 
menced their  agitation  for  the  abolition  of  the  Sh6- 
gunate,  their  ideas  with  regard  to  foreign  intercourse 
were  decidedly  retrogressive.  But,  after  all,  as  has 
before  been  noted,  the  leading  motive  which  inspired 
them  was  dissatisfaction  with  the  semi-imperial  po- 
sition occupied  by  the  upstart  Tokugawas ;  to  this 
their  opposition  to  foreigners  was  quite  secondary. 
It  so  happened  that  the  Tokugawa  Shdguns  got  in- 
volved with  foreigners,  and  it  was  so  much  the  worse 
for  the  foreigners,  as  witness  the  assassinations  of  the 
decade  preceding  1868.  To  go  deeper,  what  was  at 
the  bottom  of  this  desire  for  the  overthrow  of  the 
Sh6gunate }  Doubtless  their  patriotism.  What  they 
had  at  heart  was  the  highest  welfare  of  their  country", 
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and  this  they  bclicvt-d  impossible  without  its  unifi- 
cation. Their  primary  motive,  then,  being  patriotism, 
wc  need  not  be  surjirincd  that  they  were  willing  to 
entertain  the  notion  that  perhaps,  after  all,  the  pro- 
ipcrity  of  their  country  might  best  be  ensured  by 
the  adoption  of  a  policy  of  free  foreign  intercourse. 
Thl>  idea  more  and  more  commended  itself,  until  it 
became  a  conviction  ;  and  when  they  got  into  power, 
they  nstonishcd  the  worid  by  the  thoroughness  with 
which  they  broke  loose  from  the  old  traditions,  and 
cnleri-,1  upiin  ;i  pulicy  of  fn lightened  reformation. 
To  the  political  and  social  revolution  which  accom- 
panied the  Restoration  of  the  Milcado  in  1868,  there 
haa  been  no  parallel  in  the  history  of  mankind. 

Wc  read  that  one  of  the  first  acts  of  the  Mikado 
after  the  Restoration  was  to  assemble  the  Kuges  and 
DaimiyAn,  and  make  oath  before  them  '  that  a  deli- 
berative assembly  should  be  formed,  and  all  measures 
be  decided  on  by  public  opinion  ;  that  impartiality 
«nd  justice  should  form  the  basis  of  his  action  ;  and 
that  intellect  and  learning  should  be  sought  for 
throughout  the  world,  in  order  to  establish  the  found- 
ations K-i  the  empire.' 

In  the  midsummer  of  1S6S,  the  Mikadoi,  rect^- 
nisin):  Vei.lo  as  really  the  centre  of  the  nation's  life. 
made  it  the  capital  of  the  empire,  and  transfetu-vl  his 
court  thither;  but  the  name  Yedo  being  ^tixUvti.-- 
f^^  ot»  ac\.>Hi»t  of  its  associations  with  the  Sh^y  wnatt. 
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was  abolished,  and  the  city  renamed  T6kiy6,  or 
T6kei,  1.^.,  *  Eastern  Capital.'  At  the  same  time,  the 
ancient  capital,  Kiy6to,  received  the  new  name  of 
Saikiyd,  or  Saikei,^  Le,y  *  Western  Capital.'  The 
original  proposer  of  this  important  step  is  said 
to  have  been  the  councillor  of  state  Okubo,  one 
of  the  greatest  names  connected  with  the  Restor- 
ation. In  a  memorial  which  he  submitted  to  the 
Mikado  occurs  the  following  remarkable  passage : — 
*  Since  the  middle  ages  our  Emperor  has  lived 
behind  a  screen,  and  has  never  trodden  the  earth. 
Nothing  of  what  went  on  outside  his  screen  ever 
penetrated  to  his  sacred  ear ;  the  imperial  residence 
was  profoundly  secluded  and  naturally  unlike  the 
outer  world.  No  more  than  a  few  court  nobles  were 
allowed  to  approach  the  throne,  a  practice  most 
opposed  to  the  principles  of  heaven.  Although  it 
is  the  first  duty  of  man  to  respect  his  superior,  if 

*  This  custom  of  renaming  cities  would  seem  to  have  been  bor- 
rowed from  China,  where  there  is  one  city  that  has  borne  nine  diflfer- 
cnt  names,  conferred  by  as  many  different  dynasties  which  have  in 
succession  held  it.  T6kiy6  and  Saikiy6  are  often  more  shortly,  but, 
as  the  author  thinks,  less  correctly,  spelt  T6ki6  and  Saikio.  In  the 
case  of  the  eastern  city,  the  new  has  entirely  supplanted  the  old  name ; 
but  Kiyoto  is  still  the  more  popular  name  of  the  ancient  capital  With 
regard  to  the  forms  T6kiy6  and  Tokei,  the  former  appears  to  have 
taken  greater  hold  on  the  people,  while  the  latter  is  considered  by 
some  the  more  scholarly.  Kiy6  and  kei  are  synonymous  Chinese 
roots,  the  latter  of  which  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  from  China 
along  with  the  Confucian  philosophy,  and  the  former  to  have  arrived 
when  Buddhism  came  in  contact  with  the  national  life. 
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he  reveres  that  superior  too  highly,  he  neglects  his 
duty,  while  a  breach  is  created  between  tJie  sove- 
reign and  his  subjects,  who  are  unable  to  convey 
their  wants  to  him.  This  vicious  practice  has  been 
common  in  all  ages.  But  now  let  pompous  etiquette 
be  done  away  with,  and  simplicity  become  our  first 
object,  Kiydto  is  in  an  out-of-the-way  position, 
and  is  unfit  to  be  the  seat  of  government.'  6kubo's 
advice  has  been  thoroughly  idopted.  The  meanest 
of  his  subjects  may  now  look  upon  the  'Dragon's 
visage,'  as  he  drives  about  the  streets  of  the  capital, 
and  there  are  no  signs  of  diminished  loyalty  to  his 
person,  because  he  has  shown  himself  to  be  a  man 
like  other  men,  and  not  a  divinity,  into  whose 
dazzling  presence  it  would  be  death  for  the  profane 
to  enter.  The  mode  of  life  of  the  imperial  court 
has  been  more  and  more  assimilated  to  that  pre- 
valent in  Europe ;  only  this  year  an  advance  was 
made  in  this  direction  by  the  appointment  to  the 
Bureau  of  Ceremonies,  in  the  Imperial  Household 
Department,  of  a  gentleman  just  returned  from 
England,  whose  duty  is  to  be  the  gradual  alteration 
of  the  present  court  ceremonial  until  it  conforms 
with  that  of  Western  countries. 

For  the  creation  of  a  central  administration, 
however,  more  was  necessary  than  the  abolition  of 
the  Shflgunate  and  the  establishment  of  the  Mikado's 
authority.     The    great    fabric  of    feudalism    still 
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remained  intact.  Within  his  own  territory  each 
Daimiyd  was  practically  an  independent  sovereign, 
taxing  his  subjects  as  he  thought  fit,  often  issuing 
his  own  currency,  and  sometimes  even  granting 
passports,  so  as  to  control  intercourse  with  neigh- 
bouring provinces.  Here  was  a  formidable  barrier  to 
the  consolidation  of  the  empire.  But  the  reformers 
had  the  courage  and  the  tact  necessary  to  remove  it. 
The  first  step  towards  the  above  revolution  was 
taken  in  1869,  when  the  Daimiyds  of  Satsuma, 
Chdshiu,  Hizen,  and  Tosa,  addressed  a  memorial  to 
the  Mikado,  requesting  his  authorization  for  the  re- 
signation of  their  fiefs  into  his  hands.  Other  nobles 
followed  their  example,  and  the  consequence  was  the 
acceptance  by  the  Mikado  of  control  over  the  land 
and  revenues  of  the  different  provinces,  the  names 
of  the  clans,  however,  being  still  preserved,  and  the 
Daimiyds  allowed  to  remain  over  them  as  Chi 
Hanji,  or  Governors  of  Clans,  each  with  one-tenth 
of  the  former  assessment^  of  his  territory  as  rental. 

'  Mr  A.  H.  Monnsqr,  in  his  work  on  Tht  Salsuma  Rebdlion, 
«how5  that  'aisessmeot'  and  'revenue'  must  not  be  taken  as  synony- 
mous terms.  'To  show  how  far  this  was  from  being  the  case, 'he  layi, 
*  it  is  only  necessary  to  instance  a  province  where  the  assessment  was 
■^(xakeku.  The  amount  of  taxes,  i.i.  revenue,  raised  in  this  pro- 
vince was  only  16,000  kaku.  Of  this  sum  3ooo  kekit  were  appropri- 
ated to  the  payment  of  the  pensions  and  allowances  of  the  retainer! 
o(  the  clan,  4000  were  applied  to  administrative  purposes,  and  merely 
the  remaining  4000  came  into  the  lord's  hands  for  the  n 
of  himself  and  bis  family.     If  there  happened  to  be  a  bad  h 


n  system  was  totally 
(exclusive  of  Yezo, 
my)  redividcd  for  ad- 
ree  fu,  sixty'  km  or 
the  tributary  kingdom 
was  placed  a  ckiji,  or 
/  a  kcnrei  or  prefect, 
respectively  of  beredi- 
But  the  payment  of 
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By  rrangement,  the  evil  of  too   suddenly  ter- 

minating the  relation  between  the  clans  and  their 
lords  was  sought  to  be  avoided.  But  it  was  only 
temporary ;  > 

abolished,  ui 

which  was  i 

ministrative  ito 

prefectures, 

of  Riu  Kiu  cl 

governor,  and  ch 

these  officers  being  chosen 
tary  rank  or  clan  connexion, 
the  hereditary  pensions  and  allowances  of  the  ex- 
Daimiyds  and  ex-Samurai,  proved  such  a  drain 
upon  the  national  resources,  that  in  1S76  the  re- 
formed government  found  it  necessary  to  adopt  the 
somewhat  hazardous  measure  of  compulsorily  con- 
verting them  into  capital  sums.  The  rate  of  com- 
mutation varied  from  Ave  years'  purchase,  in  the 
case  of  the  largest  pensions,  to  fourteen  years' 
in    that   of   the    smallest.      The    number    of   the 

tbcM  qnotm  were  natDialljr  diminiihed.  Now,  ander  the  new  system, 
tbe  Dtiimifd  of  this  province  wu  to  receive  one-tenth  of  the  mscss- 
tncBl,  i.1.  3000  ktim  umiulljr,  reguUiljr  paiil,  and  lubject  lo  no 
redtKliont  1  and  m  he  wm  to  be  freed  from  all  claims  on  his  pone 
OB  the  part  of  hli  clanimen,  and  conld  in  future  spend  the  irhoW  of 
hit  incone  for  hit  own  eiclntlTe  and  prirale  use,  it  is  doubiful 
whether  he  wu  ■  loeer  at  all  in  a  pecnniarr  icnie; 

'  Since  reduced  to  thirtjr-fiTe,  while  Riu  Kiu  ti  now  a  ken  (that  of 
Okinawa),  making  a  total  of  thirty-tix. 
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pen^oners  with  whom  they  had  thus  to  deal  was 
318,428- 

The  act  of  the  Daimiy6s  in  thus  suppressing 
themselves,  looks  at  first  sight  like  a  grand  act  of 
self-sacrifice,  and  one  for  which  it  seems  difficult  to 
account,  as  we  are  not  much  accustomed  to  see 
ordinary  men,  not  to  speak  of  landed  proprietors, 
manifesting  such  disinterestedness  for  the  patriotic 
object  of  advancing  their  country's  good.  But  the 
explanation  lies  in  this,  that  the  vast  majority  of 
Diamiyds  had  come  to  be,  in  relation  to  their  own 
dominions,  very  much  what  the  Mikado  was  in 
relation  to  the  whole  empire — raen  fain4ants.  Their 
territories  were  governed  by  the  more  able  and 
enei^etic  of  their  retainers,  and  it  was  a  number 
of  these  men  that  had  most  influence  in  bringing 
about  the  restoration  of  the  Mikado's  authority. 
Intense  patriots,  they  saw  that  the  advancement 
of  their  country  could  not  be  realized  without  its 
unification ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  they  cannot  but 
have  preferred  the  wider  scope  for  their  talents  which 
service  immediately  under  the  Mikado  would  give 
them.  From  being  ministers  of  their  provincial 
governments,  they  aspired  to  be  ministers  of  the 
imperial  government  They  were  successful ;  and 
their  lords,  who  had  all  along  been  accustomed  to 
yield  to  their  advice,  quite  cheerfully  acquiesced, 
when  asked,  for  the  good  of  the  empire,  to  give  up 


this  ^^^H 
ired  into  ^P^ 
1  almost  I 
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their        Fs  to  the   Mikado.     One  result  of 
that  while  most  of  the  ex-DaimiySs  have  retired  ii 
private  life,  the   country  is    now  governed  almost 
exclusively  t 

Such  sw  ere  not  to  be  accom- 

plished withe  ion  and  even  rebellion. 

The  govern!  ich  risk  in  interfering 

with  the  am  'f  the   Samurai.     The 

position  of  r  the  old   regime   had 

fostered  in  th  )d  improvidence  ;  and 

such  of  them  as  1  nt  heir  means  and  found 
themselves  ignorant  of  an  the  ways  of  gaining  a  UveH- 
hood,  were  likely  to  prove  dangerous  to  the  peace 
of  the  state.'  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that 
several  rebellions  had  to  be  put  down  during  the 
years  immediately  succeeding  1868. 

But  these  were  of  a  mild  type  compared  with 
that  which  in  1877  shook  the  government  to  its 
foundations.  Into  the  causes  of  the  Satsuma  re- 
bellion we  cannot  enter.  Its  leader,  Saig6  Taka- 
mori,  was  one  of  the  most  powerful  members  of  the 
reformed  government  until  1873,  when,  with  one  or 
two  of  his  colleagues,  he  resigned,  being  dissatished 

>  That  the  SuDuni  did  not  ^ve  more  trouble,  wu  due  to  the 
bet  tkmt  the  goTcmment  officu  were  fiUed  with  thanundt  of  them, 
pott*  ia  truwj  CMC*  bctog  nude  for  the  men  rather  thu  men  found 
far  the  poiti,  Othen  obtained  employncnt  in  the  national  banki, 
wUch  WCN  euabliikcd  on  the  lecuTitjp  of  the  govemroeDl  bonds 
iMldbrtbcm. 
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that  the  government  would  not  go  to  war  with 
Korea.  A  veritable  Cincinnatus,  he  seems  to  have 
won  the  hearts  of  all  classes  around  him  by  the 
Spartan  simplicity  of  his  life  and  the  affability  of 
his  manner,  and  there  was  none  more  able  or  more 
willing  to  come  to  the  front  when  duty  to  his 
country  called  him.  It  is  a  thousand  pities  that 
such  a  genuine  patriot  should  have  sacrificed  himself 
through  a  mistaken  notion  of  duty.  Ambition  to 
maintain  and  extend  the  military  fame  of  his 
country  seems  to  have  blinded  him  to  all  other 
more  practical  considerations.  The  policy  of  Okubo 
and  the  rest  of  the  majority  in  the  cabinet,  with  its 
regard  for  peace  and  material  prosperity,  was  in  his 
eyes  unworthy  of  the  warlike  traditions  of  old 
Japan.  Luxury,  he  thought,  was  threatening  to 
eat  away  the  life  of  the  nation.  There  is  a  story 
to  the  effect  that  after  his  withdrawal  from  T6kiyd 
to  his  native  city  of  Kagoshima,  he  was  shown  a 
photograph  of  the  European  villa  erected  in  the 
capital  by  his  great  rival  and  fellow-clansman 
Okubo,  the  sight  of  which  filled  him  with  indigna- 
tion at  the  degeneracy  of  the  rulers  of  Japan  who 
could  give  way  to  such  luxuriousness.  But  we  can- 
not follow  out  the  story  of  this  famous  rebellion — how 
Saig6  established  a  'private  school'  at  Kagoshima 
for  the  training  of  young  Shizoku  in  military  tactics, 
how  the  reports  of  the  policy  of  the  government 
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more  d  more  dissatisfied  him,  until  a  mmoufl 
that  I  jbo'  had  sent  policemen  to  Kagosliima  to  as-  ] 
sassinate   him,  precipitated  the  storm  that  had  been   i 


after  eight  months  of  ] 
victory  swayed  from  ' 
leath  of  Saigfl  and  his 
led  at  last  like  rats  in 
'  over  40,000,000  yen, 
1,  that  the  much  tried 
1  draw  breath  again.* 
in  features  of  the  re- 


brcwing,  and 
hard  fighting 
one  side  to  a 
leading  gencr 
a  trap,  and  th 
which  the  stat 
government  were 

The  following  are 
formed  government  o(  Japan. — The  Mikado  is  an 
absolute  sovereign.  He  administers  his  affairs 
through  the  Daijd-kuwan,  or  Supreme  Council,  con- 
sisting of  the  Premier,  the  Vice-Premier,  and  a 
number  of  other  Councillors,  who  formerly  were  the 
heads  of  the  great  Department  of  State,  but  have 
now  been  relieved  of  their  connexion  with  these. 
The  Daij6-kuwan  is  the  cabinet,  or  actual  govern- 
ment'   Below  this,  the  Genr6-in,  a  Senate  or  Le- 

'  Tfaii  report  wai  not  nipponed  bjr  ntis&clory  evidence,  although 
the  Kigothimi  aotboritiei  exEorted  >  so-called  conTession  from  the 
poUcemen.     dknbo  mi  (00  tioble  to  be  guilty  of  auch  an  >cL 

'  The  people  of  Satsama  belicTe  that  Saigfi'i  spirit  has  taken  up 
its  abode  in  the  pUnet  Man,  and  that  his  figure  may  be  there  Ken 
when  that  star  is  in  the  ascendant 

'  With  the  exception  of  the  Pretniert,  who  are  ei-Kuges,  moit, 
if  not  all,  of  the  members  of  the  Cabinet  are  ei-SaniiiraL  In  the 
oue  of  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  them,  it  is  doubtful  whether  he 
hM  not  (prtii^  from  the  commonaltj,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of 
St  leaU  one  of  the  heads  of  departments. 
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gislative  Council  of  men  under  the  presidency  of  an 
Imperial  Prince,  has  the  power  of  elaborating  the 
laws  determined  upon  by  the  Supreme  Council,  but 
cannot  initiate  any  legislative  measure  without  its 
consent.  The  Genr6-in  corresponds  somewhat  to 
our  House  of  Lords,  but  its  functions  are  more 
restricted.  The  chief  Department  of  State  are 
these : — Foreign  Affairs,  Finance,  War,  Marine, 
Education,  Public  Works,  Agriculture  and  Com- 
merce, Justice,  Colonization  of  Yezo,  Imperial 
Household,  and  the  Interior.  The  division  of  the 
empire  into  Fu  and  Ken  has  been  already  referred 
to.  The  governors  of  these  are  responsible  to  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior.  A  few  years  ago,  an  as- 
sembly of  provincial  governors  was  instituted,  but  it 
meets  but  seldom,  and  is  purely  consultative.  An 
agitation  on  the  part  of  a  large  section  of  the 
people  in  favour  of  the  establishment,  in  fulfilment 
of  the  oath  made  by  the  Mikado  at  the  Restoration, 
of  a  popular  representative  assembly,  has  led  to  the 
institution  of  provincial  assemblies  composed  of 
officers  elected  by  the  people,  but  the  functions  of 
these  are  at  present  very  limited.  The  voting  is  by 
ballot ;  the  qualifications  for  membership  are  an 
age  of  not  less  than  twenty-five  years,  a  three  years' 
residence  in  the  electoral  district,  and  the  payment 
of  a  land-tax  within  that  district  of  at  least  £2, 
Electors   must  be  males  of  not  less  than   twenty 
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years,  whose  names  are  on  the  register,  and  who 
pay  a  land-tax  of  ^i.  These  provincial  assemblies 
are  to  meet  for  not  more  than  a  month  in  March  of 
each  year,  to  deal  with  all  questions  of  local  taxa- 
tion, subject  to  the  control  of  the  Minister  of  the 
Interior,  and,  if  tliey  see  fit,  may  also  petition 
the  central  government  on  any  matter  of  local 
interest  A  sanitary  board  is  also  elected  by  the 
inhabitants  of  each  town  or  village.  In  February, 
l88i,  there  were  established  local  assemblies  for 
waterworks  and  engineering,  and  a  few  months 
later,  boards  and  assemblies  for  the  discussion  of 
agricultural  and  commercial  matters.  Stilt  more 
recently,  the  Minister  of  Education  has  issued  a 
notification  providing  for  the  formation  (optional)  of 
educational  boards  in  every  Fu  and  Ken,  as  well  as 
in  every  division  or  district  First  steps  have  thus 
been  taken  towards  the  adoption  of  representative 
institutions.  The  government  are,  no  doubt,  dis- 
creet in  proceeding  with  due  caution  in  this  matter, 
although  in  the  present  oligarchical  system  of  ad- 
ministration there  is  a  want  of  elasticity  which  might 
lead  to  serious  consequences.  So  long  as  a  Minister 
is  in  favour  with  the  Mikado, — and  this  means  so 
long  as  he  belongs  to  the  leading  party  in  the 
government, — he  may  retain  his  position,  no  matter 
how  distasteful  he  may  have  become  to  the  people ; 
and  there   is   thus  created  a  temptation  to  adopt 
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assassination,  an  extreme  measure  from  which  a 
Japanese  patriot  will  not  shrink,  even  in  face  of  the 
certainty  of  forfeiting  his  life- 
Reforms  have  extended  to  every  part  of  the  body 
politic.  The  old  system  of  law  has  been  supplanted 
by  a  system  based  on  the  Code  Napoleon.  Torture, 
which  in  the  old  days  was  resorted  to  for  the  extor- 
tion of  confession,  without  which  no  condemnation 
could  be  carried  into  effect,  has  been  abolished,  the 
list  of  crimes  punishable  by  death  has  been  greatly 
curtailed,  and  corporal  punishment  almost  altc^ether 
set  aside.  A  new  army  has  been  formed,  chiefly 
under  the  training  of  a  mission  of  French  officers. 
By  a  law  of  conscription,  all  males  between  the  ages 
of  seventeen  and  forty  are  liable  to  military  service 
for  three  years  with  the  colours,  two  years  in  the 
first,  and  two  years  in  the  second,  division  of  the 
reserve,  and  the  rest  of  their  period  of  liability  in  the 
militia.  In  time  of  peace  the  present  army  consists  of 
35,560  men,  and  in  time  of  war  of  50,230,  There  is  a 
most  efficient  police  force.  A  navy  has  been  oi^anized 
on  the  pattern  of  that  of  Great  Britain,  and  now 
consists  of  twenty-five  ships.  At  Yokosuka,  a  few 
miles  south  of  Yokohama,  there  is  an  excellent  naval 
arsenal  with  dry  docks,  and  at  Nagasaki  there  are 
likewise  considerable  naval  appliances.  The  Japanese 
attach  much  importance  to  this  branch  of  the  govern- 
ment service.  Looking  at  the  situation  of  their  island 
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empire  off  the  coast  of  Asia,  they  compare  it  with 
that  of  the  British  islands  off  the  European  coast, 
and  cherish  the  aspiration  of  becoming  the  British  of 
the  East 

But  it  is  unnecessary  to  recount  all  the  reforms 
of  the  last  thirteen  years.  More  detailed  reference 
will  be  made  to  some  of  these  in  the  sequel.  Mean- 
while I  cannot  do  better  than  make  the  follow- 
ing quotation  from  tlie  recently  published  pamphlet 
of  H.  E.  Okuma,  Member  of  the  Supreme  Council 
of  State,  and  ex-Minister  of  Finance,  entitled 
A  Survey  of  Financial  Policy  during  Thirteen  Years 
(1868-1880)  :— 

'  At  the  time  of  the  Restoratioo  there  was  no  such  thing 
as  a  telegraph  in  operation,  and  for  expresses  the  only  avail- 
able means  were  men  or  horses ;  but  immediately  after  thai 
event  the  government  set  to  work  to  construct  telegraphs,  and 
the  nation  speedily  awaking  to  its  advantages,  the  total  dis- 
tance connected  by  telegraphs  was  increased  by  iSSo  to  1600 
ri  (4000  English  miles).  All  the  most  important  towns  in 
the  country  are  now  able  to  communicate  with  each  other  in- 
stantaneously. In  1879  we  joined  the  International  Telegraph 
Convention,  and  telegraphic  communication  with  all  parts  of 
the  world  has  since  become  an  easy  mailer.  Compared  with 
the  state  of  things  ten  years  ago,  when  the  ignorant  people 
cut  down  the  telegraph  poles  and  severed  the  wires,  we  seem 
rether  to  have  made  a  century's  advance. 

'  Previous  to  the  Restoration,  with  the  exception  of  the 
posts  sent  by  the  DaimiyAs  from  their  residences  at  the  capital 
to  their  territories,  there  was  no  regularly  established  post  for 
the  general  public  and  private  convenience.  Letters  had  to 
be  lent  by  any  opportunity  that  occurred,  and  a  single  letter 
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cost  over  25  seti^  for  a  distance  of  150  ri.  But  since  the  Re- 
storation, the  government  for  the  first  time  established  a 
general  postal  service,  and  in  1879  ^^  length  of  postal  lines 
was  15,700  ri  (nearly  40,000  English  miles),  and  a  letter  can 
at  any  time  be  sent  for  two  sen  to  any  part  of  the  country.  In 
1874  we  entered  the  International  Postal  Convention,  and  have 
thus  obtained  great  facilities  for  communicating  with  foreign 
countries. 

'  It  was  also  this  government  that,  after  the  Restoration, 
for  the  first  time  constructed  railways,  and  connected  the  chiejf 
open  ports  with  the  cities  in  their  immediate  neighbourhood. 
In  1879  over  30  ri  (75  English  miles)  of  railway  were  opened, 
and  further  extensions  have  already  been  undertaken,  while 
many  of  the  people  have  come  to  recognize  the  conveniences 
they  afford. 

'Although  there  were  lights  upon  the  most  important 
headlands  previous  to  the  Restoration,  their  construction  was 
extremely  primitive,  and  their  illuminating  power  extended 
but  a  short  distance.  Their  number,  also,  was  small  But 
since  the  Restoration,  European  and  American  models  have 
been  taken,  and  thirty-five  additional  lighthouses  have  been 
constructed,  besides  buoys  and  beacons,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  numerous  harbour  improvements  carried  out. 

'  Japanese  vessels  of  native  build  are  inferior  to  those  of 
European  build  in  the  facilities  they  afford  for  navigation.  In 
1 87 1,  four  years  after  the  Restoration,  the  number  of  ships  of 
foreign  build  was  no  more  than  74 ;  but  the  government' 
encouraged  their  construction,  and  by  1878  they  reached  377. 
The  government  has  two  shipbuilding  yards,  one  yard  for  the 
repair  of  ships ;  besides  which  there  is  one  yard  for  the  con- 
struction of  ships  of  the  foreign  model,  aided  by  government, 
and  two  or  three  private  establishments  of  the  same  character. 

*  Or  cents.  I  yen  (=  i  dollar  or  4  shillings  approximately)  =  100 
sen  =  1000  rin  =  10,000  mon.  The  paper  yen  was,  in  June,  188 1, 
at  a  discount  of  63  per  cent,  below  the  gold  or  silver  ^'rw,  of  which 
the  above  is  the  value. 


is  daily  extending 


of  wheeled 

ent  their  uas 


The  numbf^T  nf  vessels  of  native  build  in  1876 
nm\  in  1S7S  had  reached  460/300. 

'  From  the  time  preceding  the  Restoration  until  1875,  the 
coasting  trade  was  entirely  in  the  hands  of  foreigners,  and 
Japanese  had  to  travel  by  foreign  mail -steamers.  But  in  the 
latter  year,  by  the  aid  of  the  government,  a  mail  ship 
pany  wns  formed,  and  the  coasting  trade  fell  into  the  hands 
of  our  own  people.  This  company  row  run' 
lo  flon)[  Kong  and  other  Chinese  ports,  and 
its  busineis. 

*  Ilefore  the  Restoration,  the  employ; 
vehicles  was  extremely  limited ;  but  after  tl 
wai  widely  developed,  and  the  number  of  carts,  etc.,  has  in- 
creased year  by  ye&r.  In  1B75,  the  number  that  paid  the  (ax 
was  110,000,  and  in  187H,  340.000, 

■  Since  the  Revolution  ilic  use  of  steamer?  has  daily  in- 
creaied,  uid  the  inland  sea,  the  lakes,  and  larger  rivers,  are 
now  constantly  navigated  by  small  steamers  employed  in  the 
carrying  trade. 

'At  regards  foreign  trade,  in  1869  the  total  amount  of 
imports  and  exports  (1868  being  a  year  of  war,  we  take  the 
figuivs  for  1869}  was  J3,68o,ooo^«<t,  and  in  1 879, 64,1 20,000  y^n. 
Imports  had  grown  from  10,780,000  yen  to  36,2goflooj'e>i,  and 
exports  frotn  13,909,000  ri«  to  37,830,000  yen;  in  the  one  case 
showing  an  advance  from  1  to  3^,  in  the  other  from  2  to  5. 

'  In  education,  up  to  the  Restoration  the  schools  supponed 
by  the  DaimiyOs,  and  private  schools,  were  few  in  number; 
but  since  that  epoch  the  educational  system  has  been  vastly 
Improved,  with  a  resulting  increase  in  the  number  of  schools. 
In  1878,  of  High,  Middle,  and  Primary  Schools,  there  were 
allo^her  27,6oO|  with  68,000  teachers  and  2,319,000  pupils. 

'  Betore  the  Resiontion  no  progress  had  been  made  with 
the  coloniiation  of  the  HokkaidA;  but  since  that  event  that 
duty  hai  beoi  entrusted  lo  a  Commission  endowed  with  abso- 
lait  power*,  and  the  productions  now  exhibit  a  daily  growing 
mdtncy  to  develop  i  postal  communication  has  been  estab- 
llsbed,  fiihenea  and  agricuhoie  are  encoonged,  the  number 
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of  immigrants  has  annually  increased,  and  native  merchants 
from  the  miunland,  gradually  appreciating  the  advantages, 
are  extending  their  trade  with  the  island.' 

It  may  Ije  well  to  ca'l  attention  here  also  to  the 
National  Exhibitions  which  have  been  held  ance 
the  Restoration.  The  first  of  these  took  place  in 
1877,  and  the  second  in  1881.  The  extent  of  the 
buildings  connected  with  the  latter  may  be  imagined, 
when  it  is  said  that  to  examine  the  Exhibition 
thoroughly  necessitated  a  walk  of  nine  miles.  The 
following  is  a  translation  of  the  address  delivered 
by  H.  E.  Sano,  Minister  of  Finance,  before  H.I.M. 
the  Mikado,  at  the  close  of  the  Exhibition  of  1881  : — 

1,  Sano  Tsunetami,  servant  of  your  Majesty  and  president 
of  tlie  Exhibition,  respectfully  present  to  your  Majesty  my 
report  of  the  examination  of  the  articles  exhibited.  1 
recall  the  fact  that  in  the  International  Exhibition  of  Vienna, 
in  Austtia,  our  government  was  represented,  but  in  those 
days  our  people  manifested  no  anxiety  to  exhibit  their  manu- 
factures. But  after  that,  when  Exhibitions  were  held  in 
America,  France,  and  Australia,  our  people,  who  had  learned 
the  value  of  such  institutions,  exhibited  great  anxiety  to  com- 
pete ;  and  the  result  of  this  has  been  that  the  people  have 
advanced  in  knowledge,  improved  their  businesses,  and 
extended  operations  in  trade. 

The  first  National  Exhibition  was  held  in  the  tenth  year 
of  Meiji  (1877),  and  this  year  the  second  Exhibition  has  been 
inaugurated  and  proved  to  be  a  national  success.  This  has 
all  been  done  through  the  benevolence  of  your  Majesty,  t, 
Tsunetami,  give  all  praise  to  your  Majesty's  excellent  virtues. 

Now,  in  the  present  Exhibition  there  have  been  ninety 
thousand  different  kinds  of  articles  exhibited,  and  the  total 
Domber  of  exhibits  are  three  hundred  thousand.    The  fine 
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and    the    coarse    were    mixed    logeCher,    but    ninety- ih re 
examiners  have  taken  fil^y-two  days  to  sort  them.    This  h 
been  a  diflicuh  task ;  but  by  5tea.dy  perseverance  the  e: 
have  satisfuctority  accomplished  t'  eir  task,  and  succeeded  ii 
separating  ihe  superior  from  the  ii  erior,  and  now  the  graoc 
ceremony  of  distribution  of  prirt    takes   place.     1  desire  ti 
mention  (he  results  of  our  examii  ation  in  detail,  and  what  i 
our  hopes  of  future  improvement  a 

isi  Division. — Mining  operatio. 
examined  chiefly  for  the  benefit  dI  the  people.  The  qualitjr  J 
of  the  article  produced,  its  con  imption,  and  the  present  J 
state  of  the  mines,  were  taken  to  consideration.  Of  the  1 
metals  the  greatest  improvement  li  manifest  in  copper,  anif  , 
hopes  are  entertained  that  greater  attention  will  be  paid  to 
the  production  of  this  article  in  future.  In  gold  and  silver 
there  has  been  but  little  change,  and  the  amount  obtained 
now  is  not  so  great  as  anticipated.  Various  kinds  of  coal 
have  been  exhibited,  also  numerous  spiecimens  of  iron  ore, 
of  which  there  are  large  quantities  available  in  the  country, 
but  the  produaioD  of  this  article  has  not  advanced  much, 
and  it  will  be  some  years  hence  before  there  is  any  material 
improvement  in  the  manufacture  of  iron.  Various  kinds  of 
■tones  s)]itable  for  building  and  other  purposes  have  also 
been  exhibited.  Indeed,  the  empire  is  rich  in  metals  and 
beautiful  stones,  bnt  they  are  not  much  developed,  because 
the  mioes  worked  are  limited  in  number,  and  focilities  for 
extending  operations  are  not  great. 

md  Division.  MoMuftulured  Articles.— Tb^se  exhibits 
are  chiefly  necessary  for  clothing  and  domestic  purposes ; 
therefore  attention  has  been  paid  by  the  examiners  to  their 
usefulness,  quality,  value,  and  demand.  In  the  manufacture 
of  scientific  instruments  and  glass,  improvement  has  been 
made  since  the  last  Exhibition,  but  not  so  much  as  could  be 
desired.  Perhaps  the  articles  are  mostly  manufactured  by 
hand ;  hence  the  production  is  very  limited  and  the  cost 
necessarily  high,  which  is  the  fruitful  cause  of  much  incon- 
venience.   Moreover,  it  ii  apparent  that  the  manufacturers 
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pay  mon  attention  to  outiidc  embellishments  than  to  making 
the  article  substantial  and  usefiiL 

jd  Divisiim.  Jv>w  j4rj!».— The  principal  points  specially 
noticed  by  the  examiners  of  fine  art  exhibits  were  their 
design,  colonring,  and  general  beauty,  irrespective  of  intrinsic 
value.  Some  improvement  has  taken  place  in  the  carving  of 
precious  stones,  embroidery,  and  in  writing,  but  there  is  no 
improvement  to  note  in  the  manufacture  of  earthen,  copper, 
and  lacquer  wares.  Perhaps  it  is  justifiable  to  term  the  fine 
arts  the  civilized  ornaments  of  society,  and  it  is  unjust  to 
consider  that  they  are  simply  useless  eictravagances,  for  they 
are  necessary  for  the  refinement  and  happiness  of  the  people. 
The  designs  of  our  fine  art  works  have  always  been  remark- 
ably good  and  much  esteemed  by  foreigners.  But  of  late 
years  the  artisans  have  adopted  new  designs  inferior  to  those 
fbrmerly  in  use,  and  thus  many  of  the  fine  arts  of  the  present  day 
are  inferior  to  the  ancient  It  is  very  necessary  that  our  artists 
should  return  to  the  designs  they  have  cast  aside,  and  produce 
articles  of  such  exquisite  beauty  as  were  formerly  produced. 

^h  Division. — In  examining  the  machinery,  the  judges 
have  paid  attention  to  the  construction,  action,  durability, 
and  number  produced.  The  number  of  exhibits  in  this 
department  has  been  small,  and  there  is  nothing  deserving 
of  our  notice.  However,  as  machines  have  been  but  re- 
cently introduced  into  the  country,  we  have  selected  for 
awards  those  showing  some  originality  in  their  construction, 
even  though  not  by  any  means  perfect,  as  it  is  very  necessary 
that  the  manufacture  of  machinery  be  encouraged.  No 
doubt  the  reasons  why  this  group  is  not  particularly  praise* 
worthy  are,  that  the  art  of  making  machinery  is  not  very  well 
known,  and  that  the  people  have  insufficient  capital  It 
is,  therefore,  necessary  that  the  manufacture  of  machinery 
should  be  encouraged  as  much  as  possible,  and  a  patent  law 
made  to  protect  new  inventions. 

^th  2?/otjiom.— Husbandry  is  the  most  important  industry 
in  this  country,  and  for  ages  the  Emperors  of  this  empire  have 
encouraged  the  people  to  learn  the  best  system  of  agriculture. 
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Judgment  has  been  passed  on  ihe  exhibits 
attention  being  paid  by  the  judges  to  the  quality  of  ■ 
the  method  of  its  cultivation,  its  value,  and  the 
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ancient  times  ;  therefore  we  consider  that  improvement  in 
■yitem  of  working  should  be  encouraged.  Timber  is  not 
only  valuable  for  fnel  and  building  purposes,  but  it  directs 
the  courses  of  rivers  and  influences  the  weather.  Yet  the 
people  recklessly  cut  down  the  trees,  until  now  a  scarcity  of 
wood  is  apparent,  and  we  find  that  very  few  people  cultivate 
new  trees.  From  this  it  is  evident  that  some  measures  should 
be  taken  to  prevent  the  indiscriminate  destruction  of  forests. 

6tk  Division,  Horticulture. — In  this  branch  there  are  no 
improvements  to  note. 

In  conclusion  we  have  to  say,  that  the  number  of  articles 
exhibited  at  the  present  Exhibition  is  double  the  number 
exhibited  at  the  fir^t  Exhibition,  and  they  are  shown  in  better 
order.  But  we  hope  that  the  people  will  endeavour  to  reduce 
the  cost  of  produce  by  lessening  the  labour  bestowed  upon  it, 
and  at  the  same  time  create  facilities  for  transportation,  widen 
the  Geld  of  business,  supply  the  wants  of  their  countrymen, 
increase  their  articles  of  export,  and,  lastly,  do  all  they  can  to 
promote  the  wealth  of  the  country. 

The  above  statement  is  simply  an  outline  of  what  has 
been  done  by  the  examiners  ;  and  we  ventnre  to  say  that  the 
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cnconi^CemeDt  of  the  natiotial  induatries  is  of  pBramount 
importance,  tlie  results  of  which  we  hope  to  see  at  the  thiid 
and  fonrth  Exhibitions. 

This  Exhibition  was  (bunded  for  the  express  porpose  of 
comparing  tibe  qualities  of  domestic  articles  with  each  other. 
But  if  articles  of  foreign  manufacture  are  permitted  to  com- 
pete, great  advantf^e  will  be  gained  bjr  comparing  them 
with  our  own  goods,  which  will  assist  in  laying  the  foundation 
of  onr  national  wealth  more  firmly,  and  in  carrying  out  your 
Majesty's  desire  to  benefit  the  people. 

I,  Tsnnetami,  in  presenting  your  Majesty  with  the  result 
of  our  examination,  humbly  express  a  hope  that  great  improve- 
ments will  result  fbom  the  holding  of  this  Exhibition. 

Thus  has  Japan,  which  before  was  a  byword  for 
conservatism,  come  to  be  associated  with  the  most 
sweeping  changes  the  world  has  seen.  And  yet  it  is 
needless  to  say  that  there  has  been  no  miraculous 
conversion  of  the  national  character.  The  genius  of 
the  Japanese  people  is  to-day  as  it  was  centuries 
ago.  What  was  wanted  was  room  for  expansion, 
and  now  that  this  has  in  the  course  of  the  world's 
events  been  granted,  the  latent  force  has  manifested 
itself  in  a  way  that  was  little  anticipated.  We  have 
a  parallel  in  the  history  of  the  Jewish  race.  So  long 
as  the  law  of  Moses  was  rigidly  observed,  and 
therefore  no  encouragement  given  to  intercourse 
with  the  surroundii^  nations,  the  children  of  Israel 
were  the  last  people  on  the  earth  to  have  their 
name  associated  with  commerce ;  but  after  their 
dispersion,  when  scrupulous  adherence  to  their  law 
yielded  to  the  necessities  of  their  situation,  they 
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gave  evidence  of  an  aptitude  for  trade  such  as  no 
other  race  has  ever  surpassed.  Nor  are  we  without 
parallel  instances  in  the  history  of  the  Japanese 
themselves.  Centuries  ago  there  was  Just  as  great 
a  rage  for  things  Chinese  as  there  now  is  for  things 
European.  Their  orthography,  philosophy,  art, 
science,  system  of  education,  the  greater  part  of 
their  religion,  etc.,  etc.,  were  borrowed  from  China, 
either  directly  or  through  Korea.  Chinese  and 
Korean  professors  were  engaged  by  the  imperial 
government,  just  as  European  and  American  pro- 
fessors are  engaged  now.  The  Chinese  language, 
although  utterly  alien  to  that  of  Japan,  imparted 
to  it  thousands  of  roots,  influencing  it  as  Latin 
has  influenced  our  own  English,  and  as  no  doubt 
English  is  destined,  to  a  more  or  less  extent,  to 
influence  Japanese.  Indeed,  nothing  can  be  more 
evident  than  that  the  Japanese  have  all  along  been 
an  acquisitive  and  imitative  people.  It  was  a 
strange  irony  of  history  to  represent  them  to  the 
world  as  obstinate  conservatives.  They  really  carry 
their  love  of  novelty  to  excess.  Having  the  faculty 
of  imitation  so  strongly  developed,  they  may  natur- 
ally be  charged  with  a  want  of  originality.  But 
against  this  is  to  be  noted  the  fact,  that  they  have 
generally  given  their  own  impress  to  that  which 
they  have  borrowed.  Much  as  Japanese  civilization 
owed  to  that  of  China,  the  type  in  the  one  country 
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was  always  widely  different  from  that  in  the  other. 
Take  any  city  of  old  Japan,  for  example,  and  com- 
pare it  with  a  Chinese  city  like  Canton ;  and  it  is 
hardly  too  much  to  say,  that  the  aspects  of  the  two 
differ  as  widely  as  does  the  aspect  of  either  from 
that  of  a  European  city.  The  Japanese  are  assimi- 
lators  rather  than  mere  imitators. 

But  I  must  not  close  this  chapter  without  a 
reference  to  the  present  condition  of  the  national 
finances.  It  has  been  well  said  that  finance  is  the 
first  shoal  on  which  governments  brought  into 
power  by  a  revolution  are  apt  to  strand.  Refer- 
ence has  already  been  made  to  the  heavy  drain 
which  the  imperial  treasury  had  to  undergo  in  the 
settlement  of  the  hereditary  pensions  and  allow- 
ances of  the  ex-Daimiyds  and  ex-Samurai.  Before 
this,  large  expenses  had  been  incurred  through  the 
war  of  the  Restoratioti ;  later  came  the  Formosan 
expedition  and  the  complications  with  China,  the 
rebellions  of  Yeto  and  Mayebara,  and,  severest  of 
all,  the  Satsuma  rebellion.  Then  lai^e  sums  had  to 
be  expended  in  the  carryii^  out  of  the  various 
reforms,  as  in  the  purchase  of  fwelgn  machinery, 
the  establishment  of  educational  and  other  institu- 
tions, the  payment  of  the  many  foreigners  employed 
in  the  government  service,  etc.,  etc.  Charges  like 
these  might  well  be  sufficient  to  justify  a  fear  of 
national  bankruptcy.   And  during  the  last  few  years 
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there  have  been  many  indications  that  the  finances  1 
are  not  in  the  most  flourishing  state.  From  timeJ 
to  time  the  government  has  found  it  necessary  to  J 
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work  on  the  scale  originally  Lontemplated.  A  bad 
sign  has  been  the  extensive  issue  of  an  irredeemable 
paper  currency,  which,  at  one  time  at  a  slight 
premium  over  gold,  has  since  actually  fallen  (on 
one  occasion)  to  a  discount  of  over  80  per  cent. 
And  at  the  present  moment  the  foreign  staffs  of 
some  of  the  Tdkiy6  institutions  are  so  reduced  as 
seriously  to  interfere  with  their  prosperity.  From 
H.E.  (Dkuma's  pamphlet  already  quoted,  I  have 
gathered  the  following  statistics  : — 

In  1878-79^  the  revenue  was  61,860,000  yen,  and 
the  expenditure  59,610,000  >m,  giving  a  surplus  of 
2,250,000  ym.  In  1879-80,  the  whole  amount  of 
taxation  was  54,550,000  ym,  yielded  by  forty-nine^ 
varieties  of  taxes,  of  which  the  land-tax  furnished 
as  much  as  41,900,000  yen,  or  nearly  eight-tenths 


'  Under  the  old  rigimu  (here  w 
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of  the  whole.  In  June  of  1S80,  the  paper  money  in 
eirculation  amounted  to  108,680,000  yen,  of  which 
85.770,000  yett  were  directly  issued  by  the  govern- 
ment ;  at  the  same  period  the  amount  of  unredeemed 
liabilities  was  249,360,000 ^m  (being  238,3 50,ooo>«n 
of  a  domestic  debt,  and  11,010,000  yen  of  a  for- 
e^  debt),  which,  added  to  the  above  lo8,68c^ooojm 
of  paper  currency,  made  in  June,  1880,  a  total 
national  debt  of  358,040,000  j'^w.  It  is  calculated 
that  out  of  the  annual  revenue  alone  the  whole  of 
the  national  liabilities  can  be  paid  off  in  twenty- 
eight  years  from  1878,  and  that  apart  from  this, 
the  government  assets  would,  if  a  fair  price  were 
put  upon  them,  easily  suffice  to  redeem  the  national 
debt.  The  following  is  given  as  a  rough  list  of 
these  assets ; — 

Gorenunent  Forests  (excluding  the 

Hokkaidfi) 4,672  Square  Ri. 

„         Building  Lands  19         do. 

„        Agricultural  Lands 3         do. 

„         Prairie  Lands ia6         do, 

„        Trees 2,326,650,000 

„         Shipbuilding  Yards    ...       3 
„         Arms     Factories    and 

Powder  Mills % 

„        Ships SI 

„        Factories 52 

„         Lighthouses 35 

„        Telegraph 3,658  Ri, 

„         Railways  30  do. 

„        Mines 10  do. 
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The  Hokkaid6,  having  an  area  of  5860  square  ri,  of  which 
only  ten  are  cultivated  or  buiit  upon,  and  a  population  of  only 
311,304  persons,  which,  however,  is  being  yearly  increased  by 
the  arrival  of  immigranis. 

His  Excellency  thus  concludes  his  report  : — 
'  I  am  convinced  thai  if  we  reded  upon  the  facts,  we  shall 
not  fail  to  admit  that  considering  thai  the  government  has 
broken  down  the  prejudices  of  centuries,  abolished  the 
Sh6gunate,  resumed  the  fiefs  of  the  Daimiyfis,  released  the 
military  class  from  its  hereditary  functions,  commuted  their 
pensions,  organized  the  army  and  na\7,  reformed  the  laws 
and  institutions,  and  accomplished  the  numerous  other  results 
to  which  I  have  briefly  alluded,  all  in  the  space  of  thirteen 
years,  the  financial  condition  which  I  have  described  in  the 
foregoing  pages  is  nol  a  bad  result  after  all' 

A  few  days  ago  there  reached  the  writer's  ears 
the  echo  of  a  remark  to  the  effect  that  Japan  was 
played  out,  that  the  tide  of  her  progress  was  on  the 
ebb,  that  she  was  destined  to  fall  back  into  the 
oblivion  from  which  she  lately  emerged.  The  man 
who  uttered  such  a  sentiment  can  hardly  have  lived 
in  the  country  which  he  is  criticizing.  Played  out 
Japan  may  be  in  so  far  as  there  is  concerned  the 
possibility  of  her  furnishing  to  foreign  merchants 
exorbitant  profits,*  such  as — not  always,  it  is  be- 
lieved, by  the  fairest  means — fell  into  their  hands  in 
the  '  champagne  times '  a  few  years  ago  ;  but,  as 
one  of  the  national  powers  which  are  working  for 
the  advancement  of  the  human  race,  she  is  far  from 
'  It  ii  laid  llut  when  Ihe  country  was  lint  opened,  some  of  the 
fordgn  tnerchanu  were  ontcrupuloui  enough  to  take  advantage  of 
(he  ignorance  of  [be  people,  by  buying  gold  lor  its  weight  in  silver. 
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bdng  played  out.  Such  backsliding  can  never  be. 
There  are  no  indications  of  any  widespread  desire 
for  it,  and,  even  if  there  were  the  desire,  there  would 
not  be  the  power  to  carry  the  desire  into  effect. 
The  more  the  recent  reforms  are  studied  in  the 
light  of  the  nation's  history,  the  stronger  must  be 
the  conviction  that  they  give  promise  of  permanency. 
Enough  has  already  been  said  to  show  that  they 
are  in  thorough  accord  with  the  national  spirit  of 
assimilativeness,  which,  although  long  dormant,  has 
more  than  once  before  strikingly  manifested  itself. 
And,  what  is  more,  some  of  the  most  important  of 
them  are  essentially  but  returns  to  the  old  system 
which  prevailed  before  the  usurpation  of  the  Shdguns 
and  the  imposition  of  feudalism.  Witness  the  pre- 
sent conditions  of  land-tenure,  which  are  practically 
a  revival  of  the  conditions  on  which  land  was  held, 
ages  ago,  under  the  Mikados.  It  would  be  a 
mistake,  therefore,  to  expect  to  find  a  prevalent  de- 
sire for  retrogression.  But,  as  before  said,  even 
did  such  a  desire  exist,  its  realization  would  be  im- 
possible. Japan  has  now,  partly  through  foreign 
pressure  and  partly  through  the  exercise  of  her  own 
free  will,  been  enrolled  as  a  member  of  the  great 
family  of  nations,  she  has  shown  herself  well  worthy 
of  membership,  and  she  is  too  thoroughly  committed 
to  her  course,  as  well  as  too  far-sighted,  to  think  of 
turning  back.    Japan  is  still  the  Land  of  the  Rising 
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Sun,  not  withstanding  any  clouds  of  financial  de- 
pression which  may  be  crossing  her  sky. 

In  their  adootion  of  foreien  customs,  the  rulers 
of  Japan  i  due  discrimination, 

To  do  so  the  dazzlement  pro- 

duced by  tht  ght.     The  brilliancy 

of  the  ninetci  ig  upon  eyes  accus- 

tomed to  tht  rteenth  !   No  wonder 

that  some  ir  Jie  marvel  is  that  the 

mistakes  were  not  c  lerous  and  more  seri- 

ous. A  period  h.  ow  begi  vhen,  with  their  eyes 
better  accustomed  to  Western  light,  the  people  may 
make  steady  progress,  an  important  step  in  which  will 
be  to  atone  for  the  excesses  of  their  first  enthusiasm. 

During  the  past  few  years  there  has  been  a  grow- 
ing agitation  in  japan  for  the  revision  of  the  fore^n 
treaties.  When  it  is  remembered  that  these  were 
extorted  from  the  nation  at  the  cannon's  mouth,  and 
were,  consequently,  somewhat  one-sided,  there  need 
be  no  surprise  at  the  earnestness  with  which  many 
of  the  most  progressive  of  the  people  plead  for  their 
reconsideration.  One  motive  is  a  desire  to  secure 
for  Japan  more  control  over  her  customs'  tarifT,  with 
the  view  of  adoptit^  a  system  of  protection  as  a  cure 
for  the  present  financial  depression  ;  but  the  leading 
motive  is  dissatisfaction  with  the  extra-territoriality 
clauses,  which  declare  European  and  American  resi- 
dents amenable  to  their  own,  and  not  to  the  Japanese; 
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courts  of  law.  That  a  Japanese  who  commits  an 
ofTence  in  England  should  be  tried  and  condemned 
by  an  Ei^tish  magistrate,  while  an  Englishman  act- 
in  the  same  way  in  Japan  cannot  be  brought  before 
a  Japanese  magistrate,  but  is  tried  in  an  English 
court  on  Japanese  soil,  involves  a  partiality  which  to 
the  Japanese  spirit  of  independence  is  far  from 
palatable.^  Now,  at  the  time  when  the  treaties  were 
formed,  it  would  have  been  altc^ether  impolitic  for 
the  Western  powers  to  have  left  their  subjects  at  the 
mercy  of  such  a  crude  system  of  law  as  then  existed 
in  Japan — a  system  which  sanctioned  torture,  and 
involved  principles  utterly  repugnant  to  the  genius 
of  Christendom.  But  since  then  the  legal  code  of 
Japan  has  -been  entirely  remodelled,  and,  as  it  exists 
on  paper,  is  in  most  respects  probably  as  satisfactory 
as  any  to  be  found  in  Europe,  In  answer,  however, 
to  any  one  who  on  this  fact  bases  his  claim  for  the 
abolition  of  the  offensive  clauses,  it  may  be  urged 
that  the  written  law  is  one  thing,  and  the  law  as  ad- 
ministered another ;  and  that,  even  if  it  be  granted 
that  the  new  legal  code  is  unobjectionable,  still  the 
magistrates  of  Japan  have  not  yet  had  time  to 

'  To  take  an  instaiice  of  the  disadvantage  at  which  these  clauses 
pUce  tbe  Japanese  government.  At  the  lime  of  the  Satsuma  rebel- 
lion, the  leading  English  newspaper  in  Yokohama  aystemstically 
Snpponed  the  rebels  and  derided  the  govemmenl ;  and  yet  the  latter 
had  no  means  of  seeking  redress  Tor  the  calumnies  levelled  at  them, 
except  by  becoming  plalotiffe  in  a  British  court  silting  within  their 
own  terriloiy. 
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acquire  due  experience  in  its  administration.  Indeed, 
in  a  matter  of  this  kind,  it  seems  impossible  for  a 
Christian  nation  to  treat  as  its  equal  a  nation  which 
has  not  yet  been  leavened  with  the  high  moral  ideas 
that  Christianity  alone  can  impart. 

Were  the  extra-territorial  ity  clauses  expunged 
from  the  treaties,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  the  Japanese  rulers,  on  their  part,  would  remove 
most,  if  not  all,  of  the  present  restrictions  to  foreign 
residence.  There  are  only  seven  ports  altogether  in 
which  foreigners  arc  freely  permitted  to  reside,'  and 
it  is  only  in  certain  parts  even  of  these  that  they  are 
allowed  to  hold  property  or  carry  on  business,  while 
passports  are  required  for  travel  in  all  parts  of  the 
interior  except  limited  districts  around  these  ports.* 
For  the  development  of  the  national  resources,  the 
opening  up  of  the  country  to  foreign  capital  would, 
if  prudently  gone  about,  be  of  incalculable  advantage. 
At  present,  the  great  mineral  wealth  of  the  empire 
is  bringing  the  nation  but  little  benefit,  and  there  are 
vast  tracts  of  uncultivated  land  which,  if  thrown  open 
to  foreign  enterprise,  might  bring  much  increase  of 
revenue.     One  can  pardon  the  Japanese  for  hcsitat- 

'  Foreigners  \a  the  emplojfmeni  of  the  Japanese  goiemmcm,  or  of 
JapkBue  citueni,  are  etcepted ;  (hey  are,  hvwever,  on  the  same  foot- 
ing with  their  countrymen  in  respect  to  everything  l>ut  residence. 

'  The  treaty  limiti  for  Yokohama  have  a  radiu<i  of  about  thirty 
milei.  TAkty6  ii  within  these,  and  has  no  treaty  limits  of  ilt  own, 
■0  tlut  loine  of  iu  CMtero  suburbs  are  barely  within  the  limits. 
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ing  to  give  free  ingress  to  wealthier  and  more  power- 
ful races,  which  have  not  always  impressed  them  as 
being  remarkable  for  courtesy  or  scrupulosity.  But, 
if  accomplished  with  discretion,  the  free  admission 
of  foreign  capital  would  undoubtedly  tend  greatly  to 
promote  the  welfare  of  the  empire. 

Space  will  not  permit  more  than  a  reference 
to  the  spirited  foreign  policy  which  Japan  has  fol- 
lowed during  the  last  decade,  notwithstanding  the 
reforms  which  were  then  engaging  her  attention ; 
how  she  has  made  her  way  into  Korea,  much  as 
Westerns  made  their  way  into  Japan,  obtaining  con- 
cession to  trade  at  three  open  ports;  how  in  1874 
she  sent  an  expedition  to  Formosa  to  chastise  the 
natives  for  the  massacre  of  the  crews  of  certain 
Riu-kiuan  and  Japanese  junks,  and  afterwards 
exacted  from  the  Chinese  government,  which  had 
refused  redress,  an  indemnity  of  500,000  taels ;  and 
how  in  1879  she  annexed  the  Riu  Kiu  islands, 
bringing  their  king  to  Tflkiyd,  there  to  live  as  a 
Kuwazoku,  and  reducing  the  islands  to  the  position 
ofa  Ken,  all  in  spite  of  the  warlike  threats  of  China. 
There  is  one  element  which  is  absolutely  indis- 
pensable to  Japan's  prosperity,  and  yet  one  which  is 
nevertheless  ignored  by  her  rulers  and  too  little 
regarded  even  by  her  foreign  well-wishers,  and  that, 
I  need  hardly  say,  is  Christianity.  Without  the 
influence  of  pure  Christianity,  the  nation  can  never 
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permanently  prosper.  Unaccompanied  by  this, 
materia]  prosperity  may  be  only  so  much  addirional 
power  for  evil.  One  cannot  but  sympathize  with 
high-minded  Japanese  patriots,  who,  while  not  op- 
posed to  foreign  intercourse  within  certain  limits, 
yet  regard  with  alarm  and  misgiving  the  only  too 
apparent  demoralization  of  their  countrymen  in  the 
open  ports,  where  the  influence  of  Western  civiliza- 
tion is  most  felt 

The  following  sentiments  were  expressed  by  a 
learned  Japanese  gentleman  at  the  time  of  Commo- 
dore Perry's  visit  in  1853  : — 

'  The  ways  of  heaven  are  great  It  nourishes  all  things 
in  the  tmiverse.  Even  among  the  dark  countries  who  dwell 
by  the  icy  sea,  there  is  not  an  individual  who  is  not  a  child 
of  heaven  and  earth — not  one  who  is  not  made  to  love  his 
fellows,  and  be  friendly  with  them.  On  this  account  the 
sages  embraced  all  men  with  a  common  benevolence,  with- 
out distinction  of  one  from  another.  The  principles  for  mu- 
tual intercourse,  all  over  the  globe,  are  the  same — propriety, 
complaisance,  good  faith,  and  righteousness.  By  the  observ- 
ance of  these  a  noble  harmony  is  dllTused,  and  the  heart  of 
heaven  and  earth  is  abundantly  displayed. 

'  I(  on  the  contrary,  commerce  is  conducted  merely  with 
a  view  to  gain,  quarrels  and  litigations  will  spring  from  it, 
and  it  will  prove  a  curse  instead  of  a  blessing.  Against  such 
a  result  my  ancestors  were  profoundly  anxious.  Looking 
thus  at  the  subject,  the  one  topic  of  intercourse,  it  is  the 
means  by  which  the  people  exchange  the  commodities  which 
they  have  abundantly  for  those  which  they  have  not,  and  one 
nation  succoun  the  distiess  of  another ;  its  propriety  is  plainly 
in^caied  by  Providence,  and  peace,  harmony,  and  good  feel- 
ing are  its  tesnlts. 
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'  Yetif  gidn — gwn— be  what  is  sought  for  by  it,  it  will  on^ 
develop  the  luits  and  angry  passions  of  men,  and  there  will 
be  a  melancholy  termination  to  what  may  be  begun  under 
good  auspices.  It  is  but  a  hair's' breadth  which  separates 
those  different  result! ;  for  give  selfishness  the  reins,  and 
righteousness  is  instantly  merged  in  the  desire  of  gain.  .  .  . 
God,  by  His  spiritual  pervasion,  however,  sees  with  a  parenf  1 
heart  how  His  children  impose  on  and  strive  with  one  another. 
Must  He  not  be  grieved  ?    Must  be  not  He  moved  to  pity  ?' 

Thus  wrote  this  '  benighted  heathen,'  before  he 
had  had  an  opportunity  of  being  enlightened  by  the 
■  Christian'  merchants  who  were  shortly  to  astonish 
his  countrymen  by  their  unselfish  devotion  to  the 
high  principles  of  their  religion.  To  which  shall  we 
look  for  the  brighter  reflexion  of '  the  true  Light  that 
lighteth  every  man  that  cometh  into  the  world,'  to  the 
overreaching  '  Christian '  or  to  the  'heathen'  patriot  ? 

A  serious  responsibility  rests  upon  the  foreign 
residents  in  Japan,  in  coming  before  these  only 
too  impressible  people  as  the  representatives  of 
Christendom.  And  does  it  not  behove  all  the 
powers  who  have  received  Japan  into  the  great 
family  of  nations  as  their  youngest  sister,  to  take 
heed  that  she  be  not  ignorant  of  the  secret  of  their 
civilization  ?  Railways,  and  telegraphs,  and  factories, 
and  steamships,  and  even  colleges — what  are  they? 
Only  so  much  power ;  and  it  is  purity  that  Japan 
most  needs.  Their  own  power  could  never  have  come 
to  them  but  through  Christian  purity;  and  unltssit  is 
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to  be  a  inirse,  power  must  come  to  Japan  through  tl 

same  channel.    Says  the  good  knight  Sir  Galahad  > 

'  My  sireneth  is  as  the  strength  of  ten. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 
t6kiy6  and  its  institutions. 

General  Bearings  of  the  City — The  Castle — PJcturesqueness  of  the 
Moats — Fukiage  Park — A  Summer-house — Landscape  Garden 
— View  of  the  City  from  the  Castle — Feudal  Mansions — Icono- 
clasm — Officials  of  New  Japan^Soldieis — Police  —  Prisona — 
Government  Offices— Characteristics  of  Japanese  Official*— 
Slavish  Lileralism— An  Itlustration  of  this  from  Old  Japan — 
Imperial  College  of  Engineering — Imperial  Uoiversity — CoU^e 
for  Ladies — Influence  of  Woman  in  Japanese  History — Char- 
«Cleri5lics  of  Japanese  Indies — Public  Libraries — Kudan  and  itt 
View — Temple  of  Sh&konsha— Imperial  Shintfl  Celebration — 
Medley  of  Old  and  New — Railways — Street  Scenes — Aspect  of 
the  People— Medley  of  Europe  and  Asia— Western  Articles  for 
Sale — Street  Signs  io  Various  Languages — Trade  Marks — Curi- 
ous Specimens  of  English — Newspapers  —  Qaotation  from 
Kinji  Hiorim — Waggonettes — Jin-riki-shas  and  Jin-TilH'iha- 
men — Regularity  of  Streets — Houses — S^-boards — Shops  for 
the  Sale  of  Native  Goods — A  Bargain — Canals — Merchants — 
Post  Office  —  The  River — Asaknsa  with  its  Shrines  and  iti 
Fair. 

The  city  of  T6kly6,  now  the  capital  of  the  empire 
of  Nihon,  or  Nippon,  lies  near  the  head  of  a  shallow- 
gulf  on  the  eastern  coast,  and  about  midway  between 
the  southern  and  northern  hmits,  of  the  largest  of  the 
chain  of  islands  that  form  the  empire.  Parts  of  its 
eastern  and  southern  borders  are  washed  by  the  sea  ; 
but  in  all  other  directions  a  great  fertile  and  well- 
wooded  plain  stretches  to  a  barrier  of  blue  mountains 
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beyond  and  above  the  most  westerly  of  which  rises 
the  peerless  cone  of  Fuji-san,'  12.365  feet  above  the 
sea-level,  and  sixty  miles  from  the  city  as  the  crow 
flies.     Ti  itain  can  be  seen  from 

almost  ever  \  and  the  house  which 

is   without  i    considered    unlucky. 

During  three-fi  ear  it  is  covered  with  a 

mantle  of  [listens  in  the  sunlight 

amid  a  seli-.^  j.  ue  sky,  meets  the  city 

passenger  at  every  ing  upon  his  spirit  like 

a  benediction. 

The  site  of  the  city  is  not  flat  without  relief. 
Especially  in  its  northern  and  western  districts  there 
are  many  little  eminences,  all  covered  with  thick 
foliage  and  more  or  less  abrupt ;  but  the  eastward 
and  most  densely  populated  part  is  a  dead  level,  cut 
north  and  south  by  the  Sumida  river,  and  intersected 
in  all  directions  by  canals.  To  one  approaching  it 
from  the  outside,  therefore,  the  city  is  not  imposing  ; 
but  from  many  of  the  rising  grounds  within  Its  limits, 
extensive  views  may  be  obtained  of  the  vast  array  of 
houses  spread  over  the  plain,  in  some  places  compact 
tc^ethcr,  but  in  others  freely  padded  witli  trees  antl 
shrubbery,  so  much  so,  indeed,  at  the  edges,  that  it 
is  impossible  to  say  where  town  ends  and  country 

'  More  generally  known  to  foreigners  as  Fuji-yama,  Bolh  yam.i 
uid^iin  mean  '  mountain  ' ;  but  the  latter,  being  of  Cbine^elymolag.', 
it  conrclly  tiscd  with  Fuji,  which  is  also  from  the  Chinese.  /«_/(- 
yama  ii  uever  hnid  among  Ihe  Japane&e  themselves. 
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begins.  The  suburban  character  of  the  greater  part 
of  the  city,  the  prevalent  lowness  of  its  buildings, 
and,  most  of  all,  the  wide  extent  of  the  castle  grounds 
in  its  centre,  give  it  an  area  which  is  said  to  exceed 
that  of  London,  although  its  population  is  not  above 
1,000.000. 

The  ancient  castle  of  Yedo  is  the  nucleus  of 
Tdkiyd.  Its  picturesque  weoded  grounds,  which 
cover  many  square  miles,  are  surrounded  by  what, 
for  the  sake  of  clearness,  wc  may  regard  as  two 
moats,  an  inner  and  an  outer,  although  there  is  really, 
exclusive  of  numerous  little  branches,  only  one  moat, 
of  spiral  form.  The  inner  moat  surrounds  the  castle 
proper,  and  is  not  less  than  three  miles  in  circum- 
ference. Between  this  and  the  outer  moat,  which 
must  have  a  circumference  of  not  less  than  six  miles, 
is  the  ground  occupied  by  the  yashtki,  or  city  man- 
sions formerly  inhabited  by  the  feudal  nobility  at- 
tendant at  the  court  of  the  Shdgun,  The  space 
within  the  outer  moat  may,  therefore,  be  regarded  as 
the  official  quarter.  Surrounding  this,  but  situated  for 
the  most  part  to  the  south  and  east  of  it,  is  the  business 
part  of  the  city,  which  is  traversed,  from  Shinagawa 
on  the  south-east  to  Uyeno  on  the  north,  by  a  main 
street  at  least  seven  miles  in  length.  From  this  main 
thoroughfare  numerous  branches  lead  north-eastward 
to  Asakiisa,  or  more  directly  eastward  into  the  wide 
and  densely  peopled  district  of  Honjo  on  the  left 
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bank  of  the  river.  Within  a  few  hundred  yards,  how- 
ever, of  many  of  the  business  centres  may  be  found 
consider  " '  -       -  -  ^^^^j  ground  or  wood- 

land, sue      5  hiamagoten.or  the  shore 

palace  of  tilt  a,  with  its  groves  and 

shrines;  the  laitakushi.  or  Coloniza- 

tion Dcpa  of  Uyeno,  etc. ;  not  to 

mention^'d  de  of  the  moats,of  which 

there  arc  ma  i  the  banks  of  the  river. 

The  suburbs  abound  in  nurse  yf-like  grounds, bordered 
by  weU-trimmcd  hedges,  between  which  wind  pictur- 
esque lanes  suggestive  of  England.  Beyond  the  dark 
green  undulations  of  the  plain  rises  to  the  westward  a 
wall  of  mountains  averaging  about  4000  feet  in  height, 
and  at  their  nearest  point  about  thirty-five  miles  dis- 
tant ;  above  the  most  southerly  peak  of  these,  towers 
Fuji-san,  in  shape  sometimes  likened  to  an  inverted 
fan.  At  a  point  west -north-west  of  the  city  this  range 
ceases ;  then  on  a  clear  day  the  horizon-line  may  be 
seen  to  be  broken  on  the  north-west  by  the  smoking 
summitofthevolcanoAsama-yama,  eighty-four  miles 
off;  more  directly  north  may  appear  the  Nikk6 
range,  seventy-six  miles  distant ;  and  to  the  eastward 
the  lowerand  nearertwin  peaks  of  Tsukuba-san.  To 
the  east  the  plain  stretches  beyond  the  gulf  of  Yedo 
to  the  ocean,  but  to  the  south-east  considerable 
hills  mark  the  gulf's  south-western  shore,  where  it 
narrows  opposite  the  hills  near  Yokohama. 
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Thus  lies  T6kiy6,  a  low  vast  city  on  a  great  plain, 
the  monotony  of  its  flat  stretches  of  wooden  houses 
broken  in  its  centre  by  the  groves  and  towers  of  its 
castle,  and  everywhere  by  little  green  eminences  or 
more  level  patches  of  wooding,  as  the  monotony  of 
flat  cornland  beyond  is  broken  by  undulations  of 
pine  groves  and  further  off  by  the  freshness  of  the 
everlasting  hills,  and  the  sluggishness  of  the  waters 
of  its  bay  is  redeemed  by  the  bluer  waves  which  on 
the  horizon  float  ocean-going  ships. 

Having  thus  taken  the  general  bearings  of  the 
city,  we  will  examine  its  principal  parts  in  detail  In 
doing  so,  we  shall  be  studying  the  best  combined  pic- 
ture of  Old  and  New  Japan,  the  skeleton  of  the  Yedo 
of  the  Sh^pjns  along  with  all  that  is  most  charac- 
teristic of  the  unifled  progressive  Japan  of  to-day, 
Yedo,  where  most  brightly  shone  the  splendour  of 
the  old  feudal  times,  and  Tdkiyd,  which  is  the  focus 
of  the  Western  light  now  being  shed  upon  the 
empire. 

We  begin  with  the  nucleus  of  the  whole,  the  castle 
of  Yedo,  This  was  founded  in  1456,  but  was  of  very 
moderate  extent  and  of  little  importance  until  ISQO, 
when  it  was  taken  by  Tokugawa  lyeyasu,  who  made 
it  the  centre  of  his  feudal  system.  He  and  his  im- 
mediate successors  greatly  strengthened  and  enlarged 
it,  and  a  very  few  years  after  his  time  it  had  reached 
the  dimensions  which  it  bore  at  the  close  of  the 
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Tokugawa  righne.  The  wide  moats  overlooked  by 
high  grassy  embankments,  or  by  walls  of  large  neat- 
ly-fitting, but  uncemented  stones,  and  crossed  by 
embankments  or  bridges  leading  to  the  massive  gate- 
ways (of  which  there  were  until  lately  no  fewer 
than  forty-eight)  \vith  their  stone  bastions  and  white 
Curving-roofed  watch-towers,  still  form  the  most  strik- 
ing and  picturesque  feature  of  the  city.  At  many 
points  the  embankments  are  forty  or  fifty  feet  deep, 
and  have  their  slopes  adorned  with  shelving  pines, 
picturesquely  overhanging  the  water  below,  which  in 
winter  teems  with  wild-fowl,  and  in  summer  is  over- 
spread with  magnificent  pink  or  white  lotus-flowers 
lying  beside  their  immense  parasol-like  leaves.  In 
other  places,  the  bastions  rise  with  a  covering  of 
lichens  or  ivy,  almost  perpendicularly  from  the  5urf"ace 
of  the  water.  Each  of  the  entrances  consists  of  two 
gateways  at  right  angles  to  each  other.  These 
vary  in  height  from  ten  to  eighteen  feet :  on  each 
side,  walls  of  solid  uncemented  masonry  rise  several 
feet  from  the  ground  ;  above  these  are  white  plas- 
tered palisades,  surmounted  by  narrow  black-tiled 
roofs.  The  gates  themselves  are  both  of  massive 
wood,  but  the  inner  one  is  the  narrower  and  stronger. 
Moreover,  while  the  outer  gate  is  simply  roofed  over 
like  the  adjoining  palisades,  the  inner  one  is  sur- 
mounted by  a  watch-tower,  with  white  plastered 
walls  and   high   roof   upturned  at  the  eaves,  and 
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having  lai^e  bronze  fish  curving  from  the  ends  of  its 
ridge.  The  gateways  are  approached  either  by 
wooden  bridges  or  by  embankments. 

Perhaps  the  most  picturesque  example  of  the 
former  construction  is  at  the  main  entrance  to  the 
castle,  a  few  yards  within  the.Sakurada  Gate.  Here 
the  principal  moat  makes  a  bend  at  right  angles,  its 
original  course,  however,  being  continued  into  a  little 
creek  overhung  on  both  sides  by  sheer  bastions,  one 
of  which  supports  a  bank,  which  again  is  surmounted 
by  another  bastion,  the  foundation  of  a  two-storeyed 
watch-tower.  From  the  point  where  the  bend  is 
made,  a  light  wooden  bridge  crosses  the  moat, 
resting  on  wooden  piers,  and  leading  into  a  gate- 
way. Passing  through  the  square  of  this,  and  out 
by  the  inner  of  its  gates,  the  visitor  finds  a  second 
bridge  running  somewhat  parallel  to  the  other,  but, 
as  it  were,  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  crossing  the 
little  branch  just  referred  to.  The  one  bank  of  this 
was,  we  saw,  much  higher  than  the  other,  and  in 
order  to  reach  a  point  as  high  as  possible  on  the 
opposite  side,  the  bridge  has  its  piers  resting  on 
beams  which  are  stretched  from  the  surface  of  the 
lower  bastion  to  a  point  opposite  to  this  in  the 
other,  and  is  itself  considerably  inchned  upwards. 
Reaching  a  projecting  bastion  a  few  feet  below  the 
foundation  of  the  watch-tower,  it  leads  into  a  second 
square  gateway,  from  which  an  avenue  ascends  to 
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the  tower.  The  picturesqueness  of  the  whole  effect 
is  greatly  intensified  by  the  luxuriance  of  the  foliage, 
mostly  of  pine-  "   ove 'hangs  the  moats  and 

throws  the  wati       owi  lisades  into  relief. 

The  most  p  :m    mkments  are  perhaps 

at  tlie  Akasaka  O;  1  the  outer  moat,  near  the 

Emperor's  Palace.  e  a  kpng  slope  leads  from 

the  city-ward  side  ol  moat  up  to  the  gate  thirty 
or  forty  feet  above.  Un  the  ight  as  we  ascend  lie 
the  waters  of  the  moat,  here  spread  out  into  a  little 
lake,  bright  and  fragrant  with  hundreds  of  lotuses, 
the  banks  above  sombre  with  the  rich  folds  of 
cryptomerias.  On  the  left,  further  lotus-covered 
stretches  of  moat  wind  deep  among  grassy  banks. 
Among  the  trees  near  the  gateway  in  front  appear 
the  white  gables  and  curving  eaves  of  two  noble- 
men's mansions. 

Every  corner  of  the  inner  moat  used  to  be  sur- 
mounted by  a  tower  of  two  or  three  storeys,  but  of 
these  only  three  survive  the  havoc  of  the  Revo- 
lution and  the  neglect  of  recent  years.  On  the 
eastern  side,  one  of  three  storeys  still  looks  out 
from  amid  rich  sombre  foliage  upon  the  greater 
part  of  the  city,  silently  witnessing  the  transforma- 
tions which  every  year  is  working.  The  citadel  is 
near  the  northern  border  of  the  inner  grounds.  The 
massive  stone  ramparts  are  there,  but  sadly  over- 
grown with  weeds,  and  the  great  tower  has  disap- 
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peared,  like  the  feudal  system  of  which  it  rose  as 
the  crowning  symbol.  From  near  it  a  cannon  is 
fired  daily,  no  longer  in  token  of  warfare,  but  to 
inform  the  peaceful  citizens  that  another  day  has 
reached  its  noon. 

In  the  days  of  the  Tokugawa  ascendency,  only 
a  few  privileged  persons  were  allowed  to  enter  any 
of  the  inner  gates  otherwise  than  on  foot.  Even 
Daimiyds  on  their  way  to  pay  their  respects  to 
the  Sh^un  were,  with  a  very  few  exceptions,  ob- 
liged to  dismount  outside  the  gates  and  walk  to  the 
palace.  Now  the  grounds  are  thrown  open  every 
Saturday  to  the  general  public.  The  proscribed 
feudal  domain  has,  for  the  occasion  at  least,  been 
transferred  into  a  people's  park. 

The  entrance  for  the  public  is  by  the  Hanzd 
Gate,  on  the  west  side,  nearly  opposite  the  British 
L^ation.  Here  high  grassy  banks  dip  down  into 
the  moat,  with  pines  and  other  trees  enriching  their 
slopes  at  intervals ;  while  within  the  line  of  palisad- 
ing above  are  dense  pines  and  bamboos,  which,  on 
the  gate  being  passed  through,  are  found  to  border 
3  singularly  romantic  avenue  leading  across  a  comer 
of  the  castle  grounds.  We  do  not  follow  this  avenue, 
but  cross  to  a  gate  which  faces  us.  Showing  our 
tickets  at  a  booth,  and  passing  a  sentinel,  we  enter 
the  park  (Fuki^e  park  it  is  called).  A  winding 
avenue,  with  a  grassy  bank  on  one  side  and  on  the 
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other  a  beautiful  bamboo  grove,  quite  a  little  forest 
of    perpendicular  glossy   green   trunks   with    their 


notched  rir 
by  feather 
effect  as  soft  a 
Then  there  ope 
dense  trees, — c 
green  oaks,  but  1 
found  in  Japan,— 


Is  and  overshadowed 

like  leaves,   in  their 

s  what  is  first  seen. 

park  encircled   by 

(      ptomerias.  and  ever- 

itivc   if  most  of  the  species 

ivinf    a  racecourse  marked 


round  its  edge  with  low  wl  e  palings.  Off  this 
lies  an  artificial  lake  of  about  half  a  mile  in  cir- 
cumference, at  one  end  overshadowed  by  a  thick 
wood,  up  into  the  recesses  of  which  a  footpath 
winds  picturesquely  from  the  rocky  shore,  and  at 
the  other  reflecting  soft  grassy  banks  and  hillocks, 
decked  with  shrubbery  of  all  shapes  and  colours. 
Here,  too,  a  little  stream  enters  the  lake,  its  channel 
crossed  by  stepping-stones,  which  are  continued 
across  the  sward  to  a  pleasure-house. 

This  differs  little  from  many  an  ordinary 
Japanese  dwelling.  It  is  entirely  of  wood.  The 
roof,  daintily  covered  with  shingles,  considerably 
overhangs  the  walls,  its  eaves  being  supported  by 
a  number  of  thin  wooden  pillars  arranged  at  in- 
tervals of  about  four  yards.  Within  these  a  narrow 
verandah,  laid  with  exquisitely  polished  boards, 
runs  round  the  building  at  a  height  of  about  a 
foot  and  a  half  from  the  ground.     There  are  no 
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windows,  properly  speaking,  the  walls  through 
which  there  is  communication  with  the  outside 
being  fitted  with  sliding  panelled  shutters  filled  in 
with  paper.  Within,  the  floors  are  laid  with  thick 
soft  mats,  each  five  feet  nine  inches  by  three  feet, 
and  closely  fitting  into  its  place.  These  are  kept 
scrupulously  clean,  the  shoes  being  removed  before 
entering.  The  tidy  straw-coloured  surface  is  varied 
by  the  strips  of  embroidered  silk  which  border  the 
difTerent  mats.  Connecting  the  various  rooms  are 
sliding  shutters  un  pan  el  led,  but  decorated  with 
paintings  of  birds,  flowers,  or  landscapes.  The 
ceilings  are  of  plain  unvarnished  wood ;  beneath 
them  and  above  the  inner  screens,  the  walls  are 
enriched  with  open  wood-carving  portraying  with 
marvellous  skill  not  only  trees,  birds,  and  flowers, 
but  even  mountains,  clouds,  and  streams.  Beside 
one  of  the  inner  corners  of  each  of  the  main  rooms 
is  a  recess  with  a  floor  of  polished  wood,  on  which 
rests  a  porcelain  vase  with  a  flower,  while  on  the 
wall  above  hangs  a  kake-mono,  a  long  silk  picture 
mounted  like  a  walUmap.  The  side  of  this  recess 
further  from  the  comer  may  be  supported,  not  by 
a  perpendicular  polished  beam,  but  by  a  quaintly 
crooked  tree-stem.  Furniture  there  is  none,  for  the 
floor  is  alike  chair,  table,  and  bedstead. 

Such  in   its  main  features  is  the  summer-house 
which   looks  out   on   this   landscape   garden  ;  and 
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there  are  others  like  it  all  through  the  castle- 
grounds  and,  indeed,  as  we  shall  find,  throughout 
Japan.  The  Shteun's  oalace  itself  was  burned 
shortly  after  k  possession  of  it  on 

his   removal  1    1868.     But   even   if 

this  rcmainec  id    in   it  few   features 

not  present  ii<  he   summer-house  we 

have  endeavour  .     Japanese  buildings 

are  all  alike  exti  ;  in  their  construction, 

however   elaborate  tne  k'hich  in  certain  cases 

may  have  been  expendeu  uf  1  details.  But  of  this 
more  anon. 

To  return  to  the  park.  Here  and  there  steep 
thatched  roofs  emerge  from  thick  foliage.  At 
length  there  bursts  upon  us  a  vision  of  fairy-land. 
A  rivulet  leaps  about  thirty  feet  over  the  most 
picturesquely  arranged  rocks,  here  gliding  over 
slippery  moss,  there  glancing  through  the  tracery 
of  overspreading  branches,  finally  plunging  into  a 
green  pool,  and  coursing  quietly  among  pebbles 
into  a  little  lake,  where  its  current  gently  waves 
the  water-lilies  or  wets  the  tips  of  the  over- 
drooping  willows.  Around  are  lawns,  here  and 
there  darkened  by  the  blue  shadows  of  shrubbery, 
amid  which  are  glades  where  satyrs  might  have 
danced.  And  that  summer-house  might  almost 
have  been  reared  by  fairy  hands,  so  slender  arc 
its  wooden  pillars,  its  shingle  roof  is  so  shapely. 


l^'>. 
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and  the  path  of  flat  stones  leading  to  the  margin 
of  the  lake  so  daintily  arranged.  The  face  of  the 
hill  is  a  marvellous  composition  of  diverse  forms 
and  colours.  Exquisite  taste  15  shown  in  the 
arrai^ement  of  the  stone  lamps  and  miniature 
pagodas  which  emerge  from  amid  quaint  shrub- 
bery, in  the  training  of  pines  into  odd  shelving 
forms,  in  the  posing  of  rocks  and  beautiful  picked 
stones  on  the  shores  and  islets  of  the  lake,  etc.,  etc. 
The  cost  of  this  garden  must  have  been  enormous. 
There  is  hardly  a  stone  in  it  but  has  been  trans- 
ported from  a  distance.  Some  of  the  boulders, 
indeed,  are  so  immense  that  the  wonder  is  that 
they  should  ever  have  been  put  in  position  without 
steam  power.  But  in  these  old  feudal  days  life  and 
labour  were  cheap. 

Magnificent  as  it  is,  the  Fukiage  landscape 
garden  is  by  no  means  unrivalled.  In  the  yashiki 
of  the  Daimiy6  of  Mito,  to  the  north  of  the  castle, 
in  the  grounds  of  Hamagoten,  and  in  many  other  of 
the  feudal  domains  of  Yedo,  are  combinations  of 
form  and  colour  which,  if  not  always  on  so  exten- 
sive a  scale,  show  equal  taste  and  ingenuity.  Many 
of  these  are  on  sites  originally  flat  and  featureless. 
Such  is  the  case,  for  example,  with  Hotta  Yashiki, 
on  the  east  bank  of  the  river.  The  exterior  of  this 
is  worse  than  uninteresting ;  but  when  the  visitor 
has  entered,  he  suddenly  finds  himself  transported, 
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as  ly  magic,  into  a  veritable  garden  of  Eden. 
Everything  is  arranged  so  as  to  suggest  unlimited 
expanse ;  and  the  hiV h  hlack  fence  which  forms  the 
outer  supp  as  utterly  forgotten  as 

is   the  worh  Nor  are   such   gardens 

confined   to  lains.     VVe   shall    find 

them  a  char;  of  hotels,  and  even  of 

every  house  itch  of  ground. 

Thus  far  wi  :cn  has  been  Japanese 

pure  and  simple ;  but  ic  inner  grounds  of  the 

Shflgun's  castle  are  not  Irce  from  foreign  encroach- 
ments. Across  a  moat  adjoining  the  gardens  is 
swung  a  handsome  suspension  bridge.  This  was 
erected  during  the  residence  here  of  the  Emperor, 
but  is  now  of  little  use  except  as  a  sight  for  Japanese 
visitors.  When  the  new  palace,  however,  is  finished, 
it  will  probably,  as  before,  form  part  of  the  main 
avenue. 

It  is  only  the  pleasure-grounds  that  are  open  to 
the  public ;  but  one  afternoon  we  had  an  opportunity 
of  visiting  the  ramparts  on  the  eastern  side.  Passing 
through  a  gate,  we  found  a  very  deep  moat,  lined 
with  steep  walls  of  solid  stone,  and  in  a  state  of 
picturesque  neglect.  Above  and  beyond  this  were 
the  bastions  of  the  citadel.  The  season  was  autumn, 
and  ivy  and  other  creeping  plants  overspread  these 
old  walls  with  tints  varying  from  yellow  and  brown 
to  the  most  brilliant  vermilion.      Beyond  a  wide 
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stretch  of  grassy  ground  rose  the  highest  of  the 
remaining  towers,  and  this  we  resolved  to  ascend. 
The  bolt  of  the  massive  iron-studded  door  was 
obstinate  ;  but  at  length  it  yielded  to  our  combined 
efforts,  and  we  entered  a  dusty  square  apartment, 
almost  destitute  of  furniture.^  From  this  a  ladder 
led  through  a  trap-door  into  a  similar  but  smaller 
room,  whence  we  climbed  through  a  third,  smaller 
still,  on  to  a  platform  which  rested  on  the  roof-ridge 
between  the  two  curving  fishes  of  bronze. 

The  greater  part  of  the  city  lay  in  full  view.  On 
the  north,  f>.,  on  our  left,  appeared  the  woods  of 
Uyeno ;  on  the  south,  Shinagawa  bay,  studded  by 
the  island-forts  erected  by  the  Sh^un  for  the  repul- 
sion of  foreigners ;  in  front,  the  dense  buildings  of 
the  busiest  parts  of  the  city,  the  European  houses 
of  Tsutciji,  the  Foreign  Concession,  being  furthest 
off  against  the  blue  waters  of  the  bay.  Beneath  us 
were  stretches  of  moat  with  a  broad  roadway  skirting 
them  on  the  farther  side.  Along  this  were  sprink- 
lings of  people  moving  like  insects,  \i\.t]\  jin-riki-skas 
gliding   among   them   pulled   by  their  two-legged 

'  A  friend  of  the  writet's.  when  visiting  a  few  years  ago  the  castle 
of  Waliayama,  in  the  south-east  of  Ihe  main  island,  WM  shocked  to 
see  the  roof  of  the  citadel  so  ntteriy  neglected,  that  the  lain  vas 
pouring  in  and  mining  some  handsome  painted  screens  which  had 
belonged  to  the  DaimiyO  of  the  district.  Happilyno  such  gross  neglect 
mu  here  visible :  the  outer  walls  were  lecure,  and  the  internal  decora* 
tioni  had  been  saved  from  injury  b;  being  removed. 
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'  horses.'  Beyond  the  roadway,  extended  lines  of 
white  btack-tiled  barracks,  broken  here  and  there 
by  branch  roads,  and  intruded  upon  by  the  quasi- 
European  architecture  of  the  offices  of  the  Home 
and  Finance  Departments — large  white  two-storeyed 
buildings.  More  barracks-like  buildings  radiated 
from  the  moats,  with  other  edifices  of  European  con- 
struction rising  above  them.  The  mass  of  buildings 
in  the  middle  distance  were  mostly  white  relieved  by 
black  roofs  ;  to  the  left  brown  and  grey  were  more 
prevalent,  the  districts  there  being  less  affected  with 
foreign  architecture ;  towards  Shinagawa  interspaces 
of  trees  became  more  frequent,  a  large  green  mass 
marking  the  woods  of  Shiba,  where,  as  at  Uyeno, 
some  of  the  Shdguns  lie  buried.  The  uniformity, 
not  to  say  monotony,  of  the  houses,  was  relieved 
here  and  there  by  wooden  fire-lookouts,  or  by 
the  vast  tent-like  roofs  of  temples — notably  so  at 
Asakusa,  away  to  the  east  of  Uyeno — or  by  little 
clock-towers  raised  above  the  main  street  by 
Europeanized  watchmakers,  or  more  conspicuously 
by  such  public  buildings  as  the  Imperial  Medical 
College  near  Uyeno,  white  with  clock-tower,  the 
Imperial  University,  also  to  the  north  but  much 
nearer  the  castle,  the  two  Mitsui  banks  more  to  the 
eastward — the  one  pagoda-like  away  near  the  river, 
the  other  squarer  in  the  middle  distance,  the  brick 
Paper  Money  Manufactory  with  the  phcenix  over 
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its  fa9ade^  almost  in  the  foreground,  to  the  south  of 
Tsukiji  the  Imperial  Naval  College  with  its  circular 
belfry,  nearer,  the  flimsy  octagonal  tower  and 
roof  of  the  Supreme  Courts  of  Justice,  further  south 
the  National  Bank  and  the  Railway  Terminus  at 
Shin  Bashi — both  solid  grey  buildings.  The  whole 
lay  clear  under  the  mild  blue  sky,  with  which  the 
hills  across  the  bay  almost  blended.  There  was  no 
sound  except  an  occasional  sigh  from  the  pine-trees 
near,  or  a  few  snatches  of  voice  from  the  citizens 
below,  or  a  just  perceptible  hum  from  the  mass  of 
life  beyond.  Nor  did  any  smoke  interfere  to  mar 
the  view.  Quite  two-thirds  of  the  city  must  have 
been  visible,  and  these  including  the  most  populous 
parts.  Round  the  comer  to  our  right  was  hidden 
the  district  of  Tora-no-Mon,  with  the  brick -and-stone 
buildings  of  the  Imperial  College  of  Engineering ; 
and  behind  us,  concealed  by  the  castle  grounds,  lay 
the  populous  district  of  Kdjimachi,  near  which  is 
situated  the  Imperial  Military  College.  In  front,  the 
scene  was  more  or  less  a  medley  of  the  old  and  the 
new ;  behind,  there  was  only  the  old,  the  stately 
trees  once  planted  to  set  off  the  lines  of  ramparts 
and  towers,  now  waving  in  memoriam. 

It  is  time,  however,  to  descend  from  our  height, 
and  get  something  more  than  a  surface-view  of  the 
l^une  of  feudal  domains  and  the  sea  of  life  which 
surges  beyond. 
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As  already  mentioned,  the  characteristic  feature 
of  the  portion  of  the  city  lying  between  the  inner 
and  outer  pirwtB  ;«  thp  vn.tkiki,  the  residences  in 
feudal  times  ind   their   Samurai,  or 

two-sworde^  ling  the  sides   of   the 

broad  roadv  ontages  of  two  storeys 

unbroken,   e  intervals    by  massive 

wooden    ga  uildings,   while    hardly 

worthy  to  be  ai     ;,  are  yet  of  decidedly 

imposing  appearance.  long  outer  buildings, 

usually  forming  the  sides  jf  a  quadrangle,  were 
the  nagaya,  or  barracks  occupied  by  the  retainers, 
the  nobleman's  own  residence  being  a  detached 
building  in  the  inner  court. 

Let  us  picture  one  of  the  streets  of  this  official 
quarter.  On  both  sides  run  narrow  trenches,  which 
may  be  from  three  to  eight  feet  wide ;  from  the 
inner  sides  of  these  rise  low  stone  foundations, 
generally,  like  the  castle  battlements,  of  blocks 
fitted  together  with  cement ;  on  these  rest  the 
nagaya,  long  and  monotonous,  the  upper  third 
white-plastered,  the  lower  two-thirds  of  black  wood 
or  of  dark  tiles  checkered  with  raised  lines  of  white 
plaster,  both  storeys  pierced  at  regular  intervals 
by  small  rectangular  windows  wider  than  high  and 
with  perpendicular  or  horizontal  wooden  bars,  the 
roof  of  black  tiles  with  white  tips ;  the  monotony 
of  the  nagaya  is  relieved  here   by  a   gateway  of 
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heavy  timbers  clamped  with  iron  and  coloured 
a  dull  red,  there  by  a  wall  of  tiles  and  cement 
with  miniature  roof  or  by  a  line  of  black 
wooden  palling,  there  again  by  a  substantial  fire- 
proof store-house,  with  its  thick  white  walls  and 
windows  udth  massive  coppered  shutters.  Little 
bridges  of  solid  stone  cross  the  trenches  to  the 
few  entrances,  and  there  may  be  some  beams  prop- 
ping up  weaker  portions  of  the  nagaya.  The  vista 
is  closed  in  by  a  part  of  the  castle  battlements 
standing  out  in  bold  relief  against  a  dense  back- 
ground of  trees.  In  this  silent  sombre  street  we 
have  Yedo  in  its  purity,  free  from  any  foreign 
admixture;  but  it  is  Yedo  dead.  The  body  re- 
mains, but  the  soul  is  gone.  These  buildings, 
which  now  look  so  forlorn,  were  but  a  few  years 
ago  alive  with  all  the  feudal  pomp  of  Daimiyd 
and  SamuraL  It  may  be  worth  while  to  look  a 
little  more  closely  at  their  construction. 

In  many  of  their  details,  the  yaskiki  varied 
according  to  the  ranks  of  their  respective  owners. 
So  definite  were  the  rules  on  this  point,  that  a 
Daimiyd's  status  could  readily  be  inferred,  for 
example,  from  the  number,  shape,  and  size  of  the 
gateways  leading  into  his  domain.  Thus  a  Koku- 
shiA  Daimiyd,  or  one  who  ruled  over  a  whole 
province,  had  for  his  main  entrance  a  stately 
erection  with  a  heavy  tiled  roof  detached  from 
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that  of  the  nagaya,  while,  in  the  case  of  one  of 
lower  rank,  the  roof  of  the  gateway  and  that  of 
the  ttagaya  '"'••■''  '•nt'p'i'friinfms.  Again,  the  porters' 
lodges  different  ranks.    Those 

of  a  K'  'jected  on  each  side  of 

the  gate,  an  'ith  curving  roofs ;  those 

of  one  I     ition,  also  projected  but 

1  iner  i  if     nother  lower  still,  were 

only  indicat  a   vindow  projecting  from 

the  nagaya,  and  so  on.  i  'I  the  chief  gates  alike 
consisted  of  two  massive  folding  doors  studded  with 
nails  and  metal  knobs,  and  fastened  on  the  inside  by 
a  wooden  bar  sliding  in  iron  sockets.  Separated 
from  this  by  square  pillars  of  heavy  timber  were 
smaller  gates,  in  some  cases  as  many  as  three  on 
each  side.  Crossing  at  right  angles  the  great  beam 
which  formed  the  lintel  of  the  gateway,  and  helping 
to  support  the  heavy  roof,  were  several  smaller 
rafters,  varying  in  number  from  nine  to  six,  accord- 
ing to  the  rank  of  their  owner.  Sometimes  the 
woodwork  was  coloured  a  dull  red,  sometimes  it 
was  plain.  The  roof  might  be  a  simple  gable-roof 
with  overhanging  eaves,  or  it  might  be  of  that 
graceful  curving  shape  so  characteristic  of  Japan, — 
the  gables  extending  for  some  distance  below  the 
roof-ridge,  while  the  lower  part  of  the  roof  projects 
pavilion-wise  over  all  the  four  walls,  thus  cutting 
short  the  gables  before  they  have  reached  the  caves. 
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Besides  the  chief  gate,  each  yashtki  had  a  gate  for 
ordinary  thoroughfare,  a  back  gate,  and  various 
posterns.  The  arrangement  of  the  tiles  on  the 
roofs  oi  yaskiki,  as  indeed  of  all  Japanese  buildings, 
is  in  rows  sloping  from  the  roof-ridge  downwards, 
giving  a  fluted  appearance,  which  is  often  increased 
through  the  colouring  white  of  the  raised  lines  ;  at 
each  ridge-end  there  is  a  large  tile  of  trefoil  shape, 
on  which  is  imprinted  the  badge  of  the  proprietor. 

The  main  gateway  leads  into  a  spacious  court- 
yard completely  paved  with  flag-stones,  or  partly 
paved  and  partly  covered  with  pebbles,  or  merely 
provided  with  a  paved  pathway,  according  to  the 
rank  of  the  owner.  In  this  there  is  a  room  where 
there  always  sat  a  number  of  guards  surrounded 
by  bows  and  arrows,  lances,  fire-arms,  and  spiked 
staves.  On  passing  out,  each  retainer  was  required 
to  leave  here  the  wooden  ticket  bearing  his  name 
which  he  always  carried  at  his  girdle,  this  being 
restored  to  him  on  his  return, — a  system  which  still 
prevails  in  Government  offices.  The  inner  walls  of 
nagaya  present  the  ordinary  appearance  of  Japanese 
dwellings,  having  for  windows  sliding  shutters 
panelled  with  paper,  outside  of  which  solid  shutters 
are  slid  at  night  One  set  of  quarters  consisted  of 
two  rooms,  the  one  in  the  first  and  the  other  in  the 
second  storey  ;  in  the  X&x^cx  yashtki  this  lodged  five 
retainers,  they  themselves    occupying    the    upper 
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chamber  and  their  servants  the  lower.  Facing  the 
main  gate,  but  at  some  distance  from  it,  stood  the 
godcn,   or        "'  '  ''  ;  Daimiy6  himself.      la 

the  interv  e   the   dwellings   of  the 

officers  as  the  kard,  or  councillors, 

the   comni'  e  representative   of   the 

Daimiyd  i  the   financial  ofUcer,  the 

building  c  n      doctor.     These  were  si- 

milar to,  bt  a  sn        r    cale  than,  the  Daimiy6's 

residence,  wl  we  now  proceed  to  describe.  It 
is  of  one  storey,  and,  like  the  rest  of  the  buildings, 
constructed  of  wooden  posts  and  planks,  roofed  with 
tiles.  An  entrance  porch  of  about  twelve  feet  square 
stands  out  from  the  main  building,  its  floor  of  var- 
nished planks  being  at  least  half  a  foot  above  the 
paved  court  Here  used  to  sit  the  attendants  whose 
duty  it  was  to  usher  in  guests.  From  this,  two  or 
more  steps  lead  up  to  the  main  floor,  which  is,  of 
course,  matted  and  without  furniture.  Here  also 
there  is  an  open  space,  from  which  sliding  screens 
open  into  suites  of  waiting-rooms  and  other  apart- 
ments beyond.  Furthest  in  is  the  hall  of  audience, 
a  spacious  room  with  a  raised  dats  at  the  end,  where 
squatted  in  his  rich  silk  robes  my  lord  was  wont 
to  receive  envoys  from  the  Sh^un,  or  other  dis- 
tinguished visitors.  There  is  a  quiet  grace  about 
the  arrangements,  which  is  impressive.  The  mats 
are  scrupulously  clean,  the  woodwork  shows   no 
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paint,  but  is  plam,  with  the  Daimiyd's  badge  in  metal 
adorning  it  at  the  Joints,  the  ornaments  are  few,  but 
choice, — a  blue  porcelain  pot,  we  will  suppose,  with 
a  grotesque  stump  glowing  with  pink  plum-blossoms, 
and  a  kakemono  representing  Fujl-san  casting  its 
shadow  on  the  clouds,  —  and  there  is  a  sort  of 
enchantment  about  these  pictured  screens,  as  they 
noiselessly  slide  open  and  admit  gliding  white- 
socked  visitors.  We  can  imagine  my  lord  sitting 
impassible,  while  a  vassal  in  deferential  tones, 
accompanied  by  much  drawing  in  of  the  breath 
and  bowing  of  the  head  on  the  mats,  presents  his 
petition.  The  etiquette  in  those  days  was  most 
elaborate.  None  but  my  lord  himself  or  a  visitor 
of  equal  rank  was  allowed  admittance  by  the  main 
gate.  When  a  man  of  high  rank  arrived,  he  was 
borne  in  his  ttorimono,  or  sedan-chair,  through  the 
main  gateway  up  into  the  entrance  porch,  descend- 
ing only  at  the  steps  below  the  matted  floor. 
During  his  visit,  his  retainers  waited  at  the  entrance, 
due  warning  being  given  to  them  when  to  form  into 
line  in  preparation  for  their  lord's  departure. 

The  regulations  as  to  fires  were  very  strict ;  and 
this  brings  us  to  refer  to  the  fire-lookout  which  was 
always  a  conspicuous  feature  in  these  yashiki.  It 
consisted  of  a  little  wooden  tower  resting  on  the 
roof-ridge  of  the  principal  building,  and  provided 
with  a  bronze  bell  and  striking-beam.    On  a  fire 
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occurring,  the  owner  was  required  at  once  to  report 
the  circumstance  to  government,  whereupon  he  v 
ordered  to  keen  mthin  doors  for  a  certain  period. 

There  were  m  other  cu  ous  regulations  con- 
nected with  thest  3al  mar  ons,  but  we  can  refer 
only  to  two  more.  The  cci  mony  of  seppuktt,  or 
hara-kiri,  the  legalized  niod<  of  suicide  by  disem- 
bowelment,  was  not  permitted  to  take  place  in  the 
yaskiki;  it  was  therefore  pi  irmed  in  one  of  the 
smaller  mansions,  the  time  u  ually  night,  and  the 
place  the  mnin  dwelling  or  the  garden,  according  to 
the  rank  of  the  condemned  person.  The  other  point 
of  interest  is,  that  if  a  Daimiyd  died  outside  of  his 
(y/m  yaskiki,  his  property  was  confiscated.* 

If  the  castle  of  Yedo  has  suffered  from  the  recent 
changes,  sadder  havoc  still  has  come  upon  the 
yaskiki.  The  streets  in  the  official  quarter  which 
are  in  their  entirety  typical  of  the  old  days,  are  be- 
coming fewer  every  year.  Mingled  with  theyaskiki 
buildings  is  often  some  modern  erection  of  a  quasi- 
European  style  of  architecture,  probably  an  un- 
sightly array  of  lath-and-plaster  barracks.  In  other 
cases  there  has  been  a  complete  devastation,  in 
order  to  make  way  for  parade  grounds.  Only  in  a 
few  instances,  as  in  that  of  the  Imperial  College  of 

'  For  moit  of  the  above  facts  in  reference  to  the  yaikiki,  I  am 
indebted  to  a  paper  in  the  Traitiactitm  ef  ikt  Asiatie  Sfdtlji  9f 
Japan,  by  MrT.  R.  H.  M'CUlchie. 
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Engineering,  is  the  new  building  at  all  such  as  to 
reconcile  the  mind  to  the  destruction  of  which  it 
was  the  occasion. 

One  of  the  most  picturesque  spots  on  the  inner 
moat  is  the  bend  between  the  Sakurada  and  Hanzd 
gates.  Here  there  formerly  stood,  conspicuous  from 
its  elevated  as  well  as  its  angular  position,  a  red 
gateway,  which  could  not  but  strike  the  beholder  as 
one  of  the  most  characteristic  and  beautiful  features 
of  this  quarter  of  the  city.  It  was  interesting,  too, 
historically.  The  old  stall-keeper  within  the  Saku- 
rada gate  can  tell  how,  about  twenty  years  ago,  he 
saw  the  retinue  of  li  Kamon-no-Kami,  the  Sh6gun's 
R^ent,  issue  with  their  lord  from  this  red  gate  and 
march  through  the  snow  towards  that  of  Sakurada, 
where  the  procession  was  attacked  by  assassins  and 
li  slain.  After  the  Restoration,  li's  yaskiki  came 
into  the  hands  of  the  War  Department  of  the  pre- 
sent government,  and  recently,  to  make  way  for  new 
offices,  the  red  gate  was  destroyed.  It  is  a  pity 
that  reformation  and  iconoclasm  should  so  often  be 
associated  together. 

These  yashiki  streets  were,  little  more  than  a 
decade  ago,  the  scenes  of  the  pomp  of  an  elaborate 
feudalism.  At  every  point  were  to  be  met  swagger- 
ing Samurai,  strutting  about  in  their  loose  frock-like 
trousers  and  wide-sleeved  upper  robes  imprinted 
with  the  badges  of  their  respective  clans,  and  each 


^ 
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with  two  swords  stuck  under  his  belt  Constantly 
the  way  had  to  be  cleared  for  processions  of  them 
aca>mp.inying  the  palanquin  of  their  lord.  What  is 
to  be  seen  on  the  same  grou       now  ? 

Let  us  take  our  stand  at  t  e  Sakurada  gate  just 
referred  ta  The  hour,  we  '  ill  suppose,  is  about 
ten  in  the  morning.  Instcaa  of  two-sworded  re- 
tainers may  be  seen  groups  '  Japanese  gentlemen 
in  European  clothes  ma  g  their  way  to  the 
different  government  offices,  some  on  foot,  others 
in  jim-riti'skas  (nian-po»vr  carriages),  a  few  in 
caniages  dran-n  by  horses.  The  change  of  dress  is 
not  to  their  ad^'antage.  The  lowness  of  their  stature 
was  less  apparent  in  the  graceful  folds  of  their 
smtiatrmi  costume,  and,  in  some  cases,  round  shoulders 
WtA  legs  with  a  tendency  to  bandiness.  are  too  con- 
spioKHis  in  the  new  t^fai-ntting  attire.  There  arc 
some,  too^  wbo  are  scarcely  j'et  at  home  in  their 
aew  costume,  wfakh  1$  awkward\-  kx>$e  at  some 
pouts  and  awk«-ardl>-  t^t  at  ochers.  In  nothing, 
Invever.  b  their  want  of  ease  so  appurent  as  in 
their  gait.  Accustomed  tc  high  wooij«i  ck^ 
loosely  attached  to  the  Uxt  by  a  iK^cg  parsing  on 
dw  inner  siie  of  the  great  toe.  th<y  walk  »^;;h  siK>rt 
teacadve  jtep>  ludxrvxES  in  a  n-jn  weariri;  ocr  boxs, 
and  sotoefaow  st:^:^«*ii^  "a  hen  oa  a  hi.<  prcle.' 
Tbc  au,^:citT.  hcweMS-.  ha*'*  in  t&ese  tew  v-ears  be- 
es^ KCttjCoOKd  to  Euivvc*u  diesst  as>i  excepc 
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that  they  are  generally  somewhat  more  diminutive 
than  average  Westerns,  show,  when  not  too  closely 
viewed,  little  that  is  peculiar.  There  are  not  a  few 
who,  even  when  spoken  to,  might  be  mistaken  for 
Portuguese.  As  far  as  complexion  is  concerned, 
many  might  be  so  mistaken,  all  the  more  so  when 
they  have  cultivated  moustaches  or  beards — adorn- 
ments which  most  have  sought,  and  a  good  many 
have  managed,  to  acquire,  the  most  general  result 
being  a  thin  moustache — ^but  the  narrow  elongated 
eyes  generally  betray  the  Mongolian  descent  In 
the  general  bearing  of  these  men  there  is  little  to 
suggest  the  Oriental ;  their  walk  is  smart  with  per- 
haps a  touch  of  conceit  in  it,  and  the  expression  of 
their  sparkling  black  eyes  usually  combines  courtesy, 
dignity,  and  good-humour.  They  are  evidently  at 
once  polished  gentlemen  and  men  of  an  independ- 
ence of  spirit  which  is  not  to  be  tampered  with. 

The  broad  roadway  leading  from  the  Tiger  Gate 
on  the  outer  moat  to  the  Sakurada  gate  on  the 
inner,  is  bordered  on  one  side  by  part  of  the  hand- 
some nagaya  of  Kuroda  Yashiki,  and,  nearer  to  the 
Sakurada  gate,  by  modem  barracks,  and  on  the 
other  by  a  wide  parade  ground,  the  result  of  a 
wholesale  clearance  of  yashiki  buildings.  To  this 
parade  ground  a  stream  of  mounted  soldiers  in 
European  uniform  is  pouring  across  from  the  bar- 
racks opposite.     Soon  the  air  is  resounding  with 
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bugles,  and  perhaps  also  with  the  strains  of  foreign 
music  from  a  band  of  Japanese  in  French-like 
uniform,  as  these  go  throuf  "^  their  drill.  The  uni- 
form of  all  arms  is  blue,  '  th  facings  of  yellow, 
white,  green,  or  red,  accord  g  to  the  corps.  The 
knapsacks  are  of  goatskin,  t  id  similar  to  those  in 
the  French  army  ;  on  each  is  rolled  an  overcoat  and 
a  red  or  green  blanket. 

If  we  linger  to  have  a  lo  at  the  troops,  a  slight 
glance  will  show  them  to  be  inferior  to  those  of 
Europe  in  respect  both  to  the  pl^'sique  of  the  men 
and  to  discipline.  In  the  cavalry,  both  men  and  horses 
are  too  light  to  bear  the  momentum  of  a  charge 
of  European  cavalry,  and  the  infantry  are  also  defi- 
cient in  weight  and  dash.  Japanese  soldiers  lack 
neither  pluck  nor  endurance;  but  in  their  bearing 
they  do  not,  if  we  except  a  few  crack  regiments, 
reflect  much  credit  on  their  country.  Whenever  they 
have  a  holiday,  they  give  way  to  their  love  of  dissi- 
pation, and  may  be  seen  swaggering  about  the  streets, 
looking  slovenly  and  disreputable,  while  their  swords 
swing  from  side  to  side  in  a  manner  which  sug- 
gests the  impropriety  of  their  being  entrusted  with 
such  weapons.  Occasionally  they  come  to  blows 
with  the  police,  of  whom  they  have  a  jealousy, — all 
the  more  intense  through  a  consciousness  of  their 
own  inferiority  both  in  social  position  and  in  effi- 
ciency.   These  remarks  apply,  of  course,  not  to  the 
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officers  but  to  the  rank  and  file,  who  have  almost 
entirely  been  recruited  from  the  lowest  classes  of  the 
people. 

The  police  force,  on  the  contrary,  is  truly  a  credit 
to  Japan.  Its  members  are  almost  all  of  the  Samurai 
class,  and  conduct  themselves  with  becoming  dignity, 
if  indeed  they  do  not  sometimes  exceed  that  mea- 
sure of  the  quality.  As  they  pace  their  beats  in 
their  neat  blue-and-white  uniform,  their  bearing  pre- 
pares us  to  find  them  one  of  the  most  efficient  and 
most  highly  respected  branches  of  the  government 
service.  At  very  frequent  intervals  throughout  the 
city  may  be  noticed  their  stations,  neat  buildings, 
usually  in  foreign  style ;  and  the  order  which  they 
maintain  is  practically  perfect.  It  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  T6kiy6  is  a  safer  city  to  dwell  in  than 
London.  After  dusk  an  Englishman  is  likely  to  run 
more  risk  in  his  own  capital  than  in  that  of  Japan. 
This  fact  may  be  due  partly  to  the  naturally  mild 
disposition  of  the  Japanese  people  ;  but  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  it  results  principally  from  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  police  force. 

The  police  are  liable  to  be  called  into  the  field  in 
time  of  war,  where  they  are  likely  to  prove,  for  their 
numbers,  even  more  serviceable  than  the  regular 
troops.  But  for  their  assistance  it  would  probably  have 
been  impossible  for  the  government  to  quell  the  Sat- 
suma  rebellion,  which  in  1877  so  taxed  their  enei^ies. 
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It  may  be  questioned  indeed  whether  the  Ja- 
panese tendency  to  over-govemmcnt  is  not  shown 
in  some  of  the  police  regulations.  For  example,  the 
law  which  requires  a  mothei  under  penalty  of  fine 
or  imprisonment,  to  register  icr  diJld  within  seven 
days  of  its  birth,  seems  almo  t  oppressive ;  but  pro- 
bably the  looseness  of  the  ma  riage  relation  in  Japan 
may  have  rendered  this  necp   sary. 

In  connection  with  this  fTicient  branch  of  the 
government  service,  a  few  woi  is  on  Japanese  prisons 
may  be  opportune.  To  malce  these  appear  in  an 
advantageous  light,  it  is  not  necessary  to  bring  into 
contrast  the  prison  system,  for  example,  of  China, 
nor  even  that  which  previously  to  1868  existed  in 
Japan,  for  they  will  compare  favourably  with  similar 
institutions  in  any  country  of  the  world.  Up  to  the 
Restoration  there  was  no  uniform  system  in  the 
treatment  of  convicts.  In  each  prison  the  governor 
was  practically  absolute,  being  allowed  at  his  own 
discretion  to  inflict  any  punishment  short  of  death. 
No  attention  was  paid  to  hygiene ;  the  money 
granted  for  medicines  was  often  embezzled  by  the 
physicians;  there  was  no  regularity  in  the  meals, 
and  provisions  sent  by  relatives  of  prisoners  were 
frequently  misapplied;  the  consequence  being  that 
the  death-rate  was  enormous,  in  cases  of  epidemics 
sometimes  reaching  90  per  cent,  of  the  inmates. 
The  powers  of  the  prisoners  were  in  no  way  utilized. 
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Indeed,  if  we  allow  a  little  for  the  natural  humanity 
and  the  personal  cleanliness  of  the  people,  the  prison 
arrangements  in  Japan  were,  until  thirteen  years  ago, 
as  unsatisfactory  as  are  those  of  China  or  Korea  at 
the  present  day. 

The  system  now  in  vogue  stands  in  the  most 
striking  contrast  to  this  ;  Indeed,  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  the  principle  of  treating  criminals  humanely 
has  in  any  country  been  more  thoroughly  put  into 
practice  than  in  Japan.  In  this,  as  in  many  other 
matters,  the  suddenness  and  completeness  of  her 
recent  revolution  has  enabled  her  to  adopt  the  most 
fully  developed  methods,  without  passing  through 
the  years  of  effort  with  which  alone  it  was  possible 
for  Western  nations  to  attain  to  these.  It  is  to 
General  Kawaji,  late  Prefect  of  Police,  that  chiefly 
belongs  the  honour  of  having  introduced  the  most 
approved  convict  system  into  Japan. 

A  visit  to  the  great  prison  at  Tsukudajima,  an 
island  at  the  mouth  of  the  Sumida-gawa,  or  to  any 
of  the  numerous  other  prisons  in  T6kiy6  or  through- 
out the  empire,  at  once,  even  before  we  have  entered 
the  walls,  shows  the  attention  which  the  government 
is  paying  to  these  establishments,  for  the  site  has 
almost  invariably  been  chosen  for  its  healthfulness. 
Inside  are  clean  and  commodious  cells,  the  only 
defect  perhaps  being  the  want  of  heating  apparatus, 
which  must  cause  considerable  discomfort  in  winter. 
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Each  cell  of  12  feet  X  15  feet  X  9  feet  high,'  is 
designed  to  contain  from  six  to  eight  prisoners. 
The  industry  of  the  inmates  is  at  once  striking. 
Among  the  occupations  may  be  mentioned  spinning, 
weaving,  tailoring,  the  ma]  ig  of  straw  hats,  boots 
and  shoes,  paper,  baskets,  ch  irs,  watches,  lacquering, 
carpentry,  c/o/fo«H(?-enameHing,  rice-planting,  iron- 
casting,  blacksmiths'  work  jrick-making,  printing, 
and  even  teaching.'  For  irae  of  these  kinds  of 
work  it  is  not  uncommon  to  hire  the  convict  labour 
outside  of  the  prison.  The  working  hours  are  eight 
a  day.  The  goods  manufactured  may  be  publicly 
exposed  for  sale,  or  may  be  contracted  for,  or,  more 
generally,  the  prison  labour  is  sold  to  outside  trades- 
men. A  certain  number  of  hours  every  day  is 
devoted  to  education — in  the  case  of  youths  half  the 
working  hours — and  there  is  always  a  well-stocked 
library.  The  teaching  is  done  by  some  of  the  better 
educated  convicts,  generally  political  offenders. 
There  are  three  meals  a  day  ;  the  food  consisting  of 
'  The  writer  once  heard  »  mosl  interesling  slory  of  a  political 
ofiender  who  spent  hU  spare  time,  when  conlincd  in  the  prison  of 
dtsu  near  Kiy6to,  in  reading  a  Bible  which  he  had  casually  obtained. 
Hi*  interest  in  the  sacred  volume  grew  into  a  conviction  of  the  truth 
of  Christianity,  and  he  soon  hail  his  fellow.prisoncrs  around  him 
eagerly  listening  to  the  words  of  life.  The  result  was,  that  several  of 
them  also  were  converted  to  Christianity.  And  their  sincerity  soon 
underwent  an  altogether  unexpected  test ;  for  a  lire  having  broken 
out  in  the  prison,  they  might  easily  have  made  their  escape,  but 
refrained  from  doing  so,  judging  such  a  course  inconsistent  with  their 
newly  found  faith. 
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rice  and  vegetables,  with  the  occasional  addition  of 
fish,  and  in  a  few  places  even  beef.  Tobacco  is  al- 
lowed at  meal  hours.  Before  the  daily  evening  meal 
every  healthy  prisoner  is  required  to  take  a  bath.  So 
admirable  are  the  sanitary  arrangements,  that  one 
visitor  to  the  Tsukudajima  establishment  found  only 
180  sick  out  of  4000,  and  during  the  cholera  epidemic 
which  visited  the  country  in  1879,  there  was  but 
one  victim  in  the  jail  at  Kanagawa.  The  medical 
attendance  is  on  the  European  system.  The  power 
of  punishment  permitted  to  the  authorities  of  any 
special  prison  is  very  limited,  being  generally  con- 
fined to  the  putting  of  a  troublesome  prisoner  in 
shackles,  which  necessitate  his  standing  for  a  cer- 
tain period  in  one  position ;  and  always  when  this 
is  done,  a  detailed  report  must  be  sent  to  the  Minister 
of  the  Interior,  In  short,  the  discipline  of  Japanese 
prisons  is  now  so  satisfactory,  that  it  is  not  uncommon 
for  parents  to  submit  their  incorrigible  children  to 
it.  Inmates  on  this  footing  are  distinguished  from 
the  criminals  by  their  dress,  which  is  green  instead 
of  orange.  During  the  day  both  classes  freely 
intermix,  but  at  night  they  are  kept  separate.  These 
incorrigibles,  like  the  younger  criminals,  have  much 
of  their  time  occupied  with  lessons.  In  their  in- 
struction, as  well  as  in  other  respects,  they  benefit 
from  foreign  innovation,  for  probably  they  are  taught 
the  elementary  rules  of  arithmetic,  with  the  use,  not 
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of  the  sorohatt  (counting  frame),  but  of  the  Arabic 
numerals.  For  the  admission  of  refractory  children 
in  this  way  parents  of  sufficient  means  pay  a  triflei 
but  those  who  are  poor  1  'e  the  privileg-e  for 
nothing. 

The  prisons  being  so  ti  ighly  managed,  it  is 
not  surprising  to  find  the  bu  ;ss  in  the  law  courts 
conducted  on  the  most  app  ;d  foreign  methods. 
The  legal  code  is  modelled  that  of  France,  and 
the  principal  judges  and  ba  ers  have  been  edu* 
cated  either  in  that  country,  1:  r  in  America,  or  in 
England.  Torture  is  now  utterly  aboli'^hed,  and  all 
that  is  needed  to  make  the  administration  of  justice 
as  satisfactory  in  Japan  as  it  is  in  Europe  is  that 
experience  which  can  come  only  through  lapse  of 
time.  The  law  as  it  stands  in  the  statute-book  is 
admirable,  and  every  day  more  experience  is  being 
acquired  in  its  administration. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  follow  the  groups  of  officials 
to  the  offices  of  the  various  government  depart- 
ments. These  are  for  the  most  part,  as  already 
mentioned,  large  white  buildings  in  a  style  more  or 
less  European.  Their  long  rows  of  sash  windows, 
and  their  walls  of  wood  and  plaster,  are  not  im- 
pressive, though  their  roofs  are  neatly  tiled,  and  the 
grounds  around  them  often  tastefully  laid  out.  In 
all  alike  we  should  find  long  passages  with  innu- 
merable rooms  brandling  from  them,  all  arranged 
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with  tables,  chairs,  aad  desks, — in  these,  scores  of 
officials  are  at  work,  the  higher  ones  without  excep- 
tion in  European,  but  the  rest  mostly  in  Japanese, 
costume.  Our  attention  would  be  attracted  by  the 
mode  of  writing ;  a  little  brush  with  thin  bamboo 
stem  being  dipped,  in  ink  rubbed  from  a  cake,  and 
perpendicular  lines  of  Chinese  characters  run  down 
rolls  of  rice-like  paper.  There  are  numerous 
charcoal-boxes  and  tea-trays  with  tiny  pots  and 
cups,  or  rarer  boxes  of  cigars  or  cigarettes ;  for  the 
ordinary  Japanese  finds  it  difficult  to  refrain  long 
from  a  puff  of  his  pipe  ^  or  a  sip  of  his  tea.  Both 
frequently  relieve  the  monotony  of  work ;  and 
although  there  seems  a  fair  amount  of  activity 
among  the  officials  generally,  it  is  difficult  to  see 
what  else  the  porters  do  all  day  than  infuse  tea 
and  alternately  light  and  shake  out  their  long  small- 
bowled  pipes.  Before  a  visitor  the  tobacco-box 
and  tea-tray  are  invariably  set 

A  short  acquaintance  with  these  government 
departments  will  disclose  at  least  one  fact,  viz.,  that 
they  are  over-officered.  This  has  arisen  not  merely 
from  the  love  of  officialism  characteristic  of  the 
Japanese  mind,  but  also  and  chiefly  from  the  obliga- 
tion which   the   reformed  government   incurred   of 

'  The  habit  of  tobacco- smoking  is  even  more  prevalent  in  Japan 
dun  in  Eutope.  It  is  quite  common  even  among  itie  fair  s«x.  The 
wiiler  luu  himself  seen  the  £mpie»  Dowager  light  her  pipe  I 
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providing  posts  for  the  thousands  of  ex-Satnura^ 
whose  pensions  they  had  compulsorily  commuted. 
As  a  rule,  Japanese  officials  occupying  the  higher 


positions   are   more 
those  occupying  the 
to  say,  that  all  are 
a  virtue  inbred 
in  this  very  p 
charge  of  duplic 
against  them,  fc  < 

to  conceal,  as  far  as  p 
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t  character.  Indeed, 
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feeling;  in  certain  cases,  therefore,  their  attitude  in 
conversation  or  correspondence  cannot  quite  correctly 
indicate  their  real  designs.  But  they  are  prone  to 
trouble  themselves  about  trifles,  and  that  even  at 
the  very  time  when  they  are  thinking  too  lightly  of 
some  far  more  important  matter.  The  more  in- 
significant the  business,  the  greater  seems  to  be 
their  tendency  to  magnify  it.  Hence  there  is  more 
likelihood  of  meeting  with  officiousness  in  a  petty 
officer  than  in  one  of  higher  rank.  In  such  matters 
as  paying  salaries  they  are  scrupulously  exact,  pro- 
ducing the  money  precisely  when  due  and  in 
amount  correct  to  the  tenth  of  a  cent  or  even  less. 
Often  a  gnat  is  strained  out  at  the  very  time  when 
a  camel  is  being  swallowed.  A  man  may  have  more 
difficulty  in  getting  a  lock  on  his  door  than  in  getting 
his  salary  increased. 
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Sometimes  annoyance  arises  through  their  un- 
willingness to  sacrifice  the  letter  of  a  law  to  its 
spirit.  The  following  case,  which  occurred  in  the 
writer's  own  experience,  amusingly  illustrates  this 
trait.  Observing  that  a  door  was  by  mistake  being 
constructed  in  his  garden  fence,  he  mentioned  the 
matter  to  the  officials,  and  was  promptly  informed 
that  it  would  be  removed.  He  was  therefore  sur- 
prised to  see  the  workman,  after  this,  still  proceed- 
ing with  his  work,  fitting  on  the  lock,  etc.  The 
reason  was,  that  as  a  contract  had  been  made  with 
this  man  to  fit  in  the  door,  this  must  be  fulfilled 
before  another  contract  could  be  entered  into  for  its 
removal ! 

This  literalism  is  constantly  appearing  in  the 
administration  of  the  law.  In  illustration,  take  from 
The  Japan  Mail  the  following  story,  which,  although 
referring  to  a  bygone  period,  brings  out  a  spirit 
characteristic  of  the  people  now  as  then : — 

'A  child  set  fire  to  a  house,  and  being  discovered  in  the 
act  was  carried  before  Obka,  Governor  of  Yedo,  It  wu 
plain  that  the  crime  had  been  committed  in  pure  thought- 
lessness, and  without  any  knowledge  of  its  possible  con- 
sequences, but  the  law  admitted  no  extenuating  circumstances. 
The  child  was  sentenced  to  be  burned,  and,  as  may  be  sajK 
posed,  its  parents  were  not  the  only  persons  who  importuned 
the  Governor  for  a  mitigation  of  the  terrible  punishment. 
Oitka,  however,  refused  to  entertain  any  petition.  There  wai 
but  one  penalty,  he  said,  for  incendiarism,  and  nothing  lesi 
could  possibly  atone  for  so  heinous  a  deed.  Such  an  argu- 
ment was  of  cotuse  unanswerable,  and,  although  the  child's 
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relatives  and  even  Ooka's  own  oiScers  did  not  cease  to  iater- 
cede,  there  seemed  little  hope  that  their  intercession  would  be 
successful.  On  the  morning  of  the  day  fixed  for  the  execo- 
tion,  the  Governor  summoned  the  culprit  before  him,  and 
having  recapitulated  his  crime  a-d  dwelt  upon  the  heinous 
nature  of  incendiarism,  conRrmed  the  sentence  of  burning, 
and  ordered  the  officials  to  carry  -t  out.  According  to  the 
ordinary  method  of  procedure  in  si  ch  cases,  the  child  should 
then  have  been  placed  on  horsebacK  and  paraded  about  the 
quarter  of  the  city  where  his  crime  had  been  committed, 
en  routt  for  the  place  of  txecuti'  n.  To  the  surprise  of  the 
onlookers,  however,  the  officers  of  ustice  proceeded  at  once 
to  strip  the  boy,  who  uas  ahead/  almost  dead  with  terror, 
and  placing  a  large  moxa  upon  his  back,  treated  him  to  an 
txceptionally  severe  dose  of  that  popular,  but  very  painful, 
remed)-.  He  was  then  restored  to  his  parents,  having  under- 
gone a  more  than  sufficient  punishment,  while  the  letter  of 
the  law  had  also  been  satisfied.' 

Procedure  like  this  would  hardly  take  place  in 
the  reformed  law  courts  of  Japan,  with  their  Code 
Napoleon  and  European  methods  of  administration; 
but  the  above  is  a  striking  illustration  of  a  trait 
which  is  still  prominent  in  the  Japanese  character. 

Some  foreigners  have  more  pleasant  relations 
with  Japanese  officials  than  others  ;  but,  while  little 
annoyances,  at  least  with  the  lower  officers,  may 
occasionally  occur  in  the  case  of  any  one  in  the 
Mikado's  service,  the  writer  can  only  say  that  his 
own  experience  led  him  to  form  a  very  high  idea  of 
those  gentlemen  of  the  Japanese  government  with 
whom  he  was  brought  into  contact.  Their  uniform 
courtesy  always  made  it  pleasant  to  meet  them ; 
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and,  deeply  ingrained  as  this  courtesy  is  into  the 
Japanese  character,  the  officials  of  H.I.M.  Govern- 
ment must  often  have  had  it  severely  tried  by  the 
arrogance  of  the  rougher  sons  of  the  West. 

Between  Japanese  government  officials  and  the 
foreigners  with  whom  their  duties  bring  them  into 
relation,  there  is  too  seldom  such  close  personal 
friendship  as  might  be  desirable.  Of  official  courtesy 
there  is  no  lack,  nor  yet  of  official  hospitality.  But 
informal  intercourse  as  between  friend  and  friend  is 
unfortunately  rare.  This  state  of  matters  is  pro- 
bably due,  on  the  Japanese  side,  to  a  certain 
consciousness  of  inabihty  to  entertain  the  foreigner 
in  a  style  that  will  be  appreciated.  His  house,  the 
Japanese  thinks,  must  look  poor  in  the  eyes  of  a 
foreigner,  whose  mode  of  life  is  so  much  more 
luxurious  than  his  own.  And  will  it  be  believed 
that  foreigners  have  sometimes  been  found  so 
boorish  as  to  turn  up  their  noses  at  the  food  set 
before  them  by  a  Japanese  host,  or  at  least  to  show 
by  their  supercilious  manner  their  contempt  for  the 
native  mode  of  hfe .'  Unfortunately  there  have 
appeared  in  Japan,  as  elsewhere,  specimens  of  the 
immiscible  Englishman — that  species  so  often  met 
with  as — erroneously,  let  us  hope — to  be  regarded 
by  many  as  typical  of  our  nation.  '  The  worst  of 
John  Bull,'  once  said  a  famous  American,  'is  that 
he  won't  mix ;  set  him  where  you  will  out  of  his 
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own  little  pancake  of  an  island,  and  he  b^ins  to 
quarrel  all  round,'  It  would  be  unreasonable  to 
expect  the  Japanese  gentleman,  with  his  proud 
sensitiveness,  to  be  more  an  distantly  polite  to 
individuals  of  this  sort.  But  behaviour  of  the  kind 
indicated  above  is  often  a  barrier  in  the  ^vay  of 
other  more  adaptable  foreigners,  who  feel  drawn 
towards  the  Japanese  arounj,  and  would  fain  culti- 
vate cordial  relations  with  tl  :m. 

Just  within  the  Tiger  Gat ;  stand  buildings  which 
cannot  but  arrest  the  attention.  These  belong 
to  the  Imperial  College  of  Engineering  {K6bu-dai- 
gakkS),  a  government  institution  to  which  we  may 
devote  a  little  space,  as  it  affords  a  good  example 
of  the  advance  which  the  Japanese  have  recently 
been  making  in  education.  In  themselves,  the 
buildings  call  for  some  notice,  as  they  are  the 
handsomest  which  the  Government  has  yet  erected 
in  foreign  style.  After  entering  by  an  el^ant  iron 
gate,  we  pass  a  Gothic  building  with  a  clock  tower. 
This  was  originally  intended  for  the  college  proper, 
but  was  at  once  found  too  small,  and  is  now  used 
as  a  museum  of  objects  in  connection  with  the 
different  technical  branches  taught  in  the  college 
— civil,  mechanical,  and  mining  engineering,  archi- 
tecture, telegraphy,  chemistry,  and  metallurgy;  the 
collection  of  engineering  models  is  said  to  be  the 
most  complete  in  the  world.   Opposite  this  building, 
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to  our  right,  is  a  long  line  of  dormitories.  Proceed- 
ing further  up  the  avenue,  we  come  to  the  main 
building,  a  chaste  French  Renaissance  erection 
forming  two  sides  of  a  quadrangle.  A  doorway 
between  two  towers  leads  into  the  library  and 
common  hall,  a  very  handsome  room  capable  of 
accommodating  from  lOOO  to  1500  persons,  while 
the  galleries  are  lined  with  book-cases  stocked 
with  over  13,000  volumes,  chiefly  in  the  English 
and  Japanese  languages.  The  class  -  rooms  are 
arranged  exactly  as  they  might  be  in  a  European 
college,  while  the  various  laboratories  and  drawing- 
offices  are  furnished  with  the  most  approved  ap- 
pliances. Indeed,  the  arrangements  as  a  whole 
speak  volumes  for  the  enlightened  liberality  of  the 
officers  of  the  Public  Works  Department,  with 
which  the  college  is  connected.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  they  are  more  complete  than  the 
arrangements  usually  found  in  the  scientific  colleges 
of  England.  The  only  department  which  calls  for 
adverse  criticism  is  the  dormitory.  The  want  of 
sufficient  heating  appliances  makes  this  far  from 
comfortable  in  winter.  Moreover,  the  European 
mode  of  life  which  is  affected  is  not  very  satis- 
factorily carried  out.  The  rooms  have  neither  the 
cleanness  of  Japanese  apartments  nor  the  comfort 
of  European.  All  the  dormitory  discipline  is  under 
the  control  of  Japanese    officers ;    it  might  have 
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been  well  if  here,  as  in  the  other  departments 
of  the  college,  they  had  had  the  benefit  of  foreign 
assistance.  The  engagement  of  an  English  warden 
would  undoubtedly  have  increased  the  comfort  of 
the  students  and  materially  i^educed  the  sometimes 
alarming  sick  h'st. 

The  college  was  establish  d  in  1873,  under  the 
orders  of  the  Minister  of  Pul  ic  Works,  with  a  view 
to  the  education  of  engine  i  for  service  in  the  De- 
partment of  Public  Works,  \dmission  is  obtained 
by  competitive  examination,  ibr  which  all  Japanese 
students  under  the  age  of  twenty,  and  of  good  moral 
character,  are  eligible.  This  entrance  examination 
includes  the  following  subjects  : — Chinese-Japanese, 
Japanese-English,  and  English -Japanese  translation, 
writing  to  dictation,  English  grammar  and  com- 
position, arithmetic,  geography,  elementary  geo- 
metry, and  elementary  algebra.  The  number  to  be 
admitted  is  each  year  fixed  by  the  Minister  of  Pub- 
lic Works.  A  distinction  is  made  between  govern- 
ment and  private  cadets :  the  former  have  their 
expenses  paid,  and  are  required,  after  graduating,  to 
serve  the  government  for  seven  years;  the  latter  do 
not  incur  this  obligation,  and  pay  each  seven  yen  a 
month  toward  their  expenses  ;  in  other  respects  both 
classes  are  on  the  same  footing,  living  within  the 
college  walls  and  wearing  the  college  uniform.  This 
uniform  is  in  European  style,  consisting  in  winter  of 
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blue  blouse,  trousers,  and  Scotch  cap,  and  in  summer 
of  white  blouse,  trousers,  and  straw  hat,  the  blouses 
being  adorned  with  brass  buttons,  and  the  cap  and 
hat  with  a  brass  buckle,  bearing  the  crest  of  the 
Public  Works  Department.  The  course  of  training 
extends  over  six  years — two  in  general  literature 
and  science  (English  language  and  literature,  me- 
chanical drawing,  pure  and  applied  mathematics, 
natural  philosophy,  and  general  chemistry),  two  in 
technical  science  in  some  selected  branch,  and  two 
in  applied  science.  Until  recently  (when  some  Ja- 
panese were  added  to  the  teaching  staff)  all  the  in- 
struction was  imparted  in  the  English  language,  the 
foreign  professors  and  instructors  being  exclusively 
British.  The  winter  session  lasts,  with  the  inter- 
vention of  a  few  holidays  at  Christmas,  etc.,  from 
1st  October  to  31st  March,  and  the  summer  session 
from  the  second  week  of  April  to  the  end  of  June. 
Every  Saturday  there  is  a  half  holiday,  and  every 
Sunday,  as  now  in  all  government  departments  and 
institutions,  a  whole  holiday.  By  an  alternation  of 
theory  and  practice,  the  more  advanced  students 
are  able  during  each  working  half  year  to  make 
practical  application  of  the  principles  acquired  in 
the  previous  half  year.  For  this  end,  the  extensive 
government  engineering  works  at  Akabane  have 
been  connected  with  the  college.  Here  students  of 
civil  and  mechanical  engineering  pass  through   a 
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course  of  practical  instruction,  and  students  of  the 
other  technical  subjects,  viz.,  telegraphy,  architec- 
ture, chemistry,  and  mining,  have  afforded  thctn 
opportunities  of  practical  experience  in  correspond- 
ing departments  of  the  Board  of  Public  Works. 
The  last  two  years  of  the  course  are  spent  wholly 
in  practical  work.  Having  passed  all  the  necessary 
examinations  and  written  a  satisfactory  thesis,  the 
student  receives  a  degree  of  the  first  or  second  class, 
according  to  his  merits.  The  first  graduation  took 
place  at  the  close  of  iS/g,  and  early  in  iS8o  eleven 
of  the  most  distinguished  graduates  left  for  a  three 
years'  residence  in  Europe,  there  to  acquire  addi- 
tional experience  in  the  application  of  their  respective 
sciences. 

The  Kdbu-dai-gakkd,  almost  more  than  any  of 
the  other  institutions  of  T6kiy6,  is  a  tangible 
manifestation  of  the  spirit  of  New  Japan.  Dedicated 
to  science,  with  much  to  show  both  in  stone  and 
lime  and  in  the  instruments  of  its  laboratories  and 
the  numerous  specimens  in  its  museums,  it  seems 
the  very  shrine  at  which  the  materialistic  youth  of 
the  day  should  love  to  worship. 

The  Imperial  University  of  Tflkiyd  {T&kiyd  Dai- 
gaku)  has  not  as  yet  so  much  to  show  in  the  way  of 
buildings*  and  museums,  but  is  a  large  and  Aourish- 

'  Building*,  which  promijc  to  be  ax  least  as  hkodsome  u  those  ur 
the  K6bu-du-£iU[&,  *re,  however,  iti  proccu  of  erccliaa. 
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ing  institution,  with  faculties  of  philosophy  and  litera- 
ture, science,  and  law.  Except  in  the  medical 
department,  for  which  there  is  a  separate  college 
with  German  professors  lecturing  in  their  own  lan- 
guage, the  greater  part  of  the  instruction  in  the 
University  is  now  imparted  in  English,  the  foreign 
professors  being  mostly  American  or  British.  There 
are  one  or  two  Japanese  professors,  who  probably 
lecture  in  their  native  tongue  ;  one  of  these  was  a 
Cambridge  wrangler.  The  University  is  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Department  of  Education.  In  July, 
1S80,  it  contained  189  students,  with  431  pupils  in 
its  preparatory  school.  Of  these  189,  thirty-eight 
then  graduated,  viz.,  six  in  law,  three  in  geology, 
six  in  chemistry,  six  in  civil  engineering,  one  in  me- 
chanical engineering,  eight  in  physics,  and  eight  in 
literature.^  The  library  during  the  previous  year 
had  been  extended  from  5340  volumes  to  69,960. 
Besides  these,  nine  different  books  had  been  pub- 

'  Two  Scolchmea  were  one  night  wallcing — or  rather,  I  un  loitj 
to  say,  staggering — home  together  ann  in  inn.  Fiom  hugging  one 
another  they  began  suddenly  to  quarrel ;  and  one  of  them  turned  to 
his  companion  and  said,  with  iafinite  contempt,  '  Man,  whit  could  you 
dae  (hie),  whit  could /t»i  dae?  Ve'd  gang  through  a'  the  classes  at 
college  (hie),  and  ye'd  come  out  {hic)anichl  policeman.'  The  writer 
was  reminded  of  this  story  on  hearing  thai  some  of  the  students  of  the 
University  of  Tokiyo  who  had  failed  to  pass  their  graduation  exami- 
nations, had  abandoned  a  scholastic  life  and  entered  the  police  force. 
But  it  must  be  remembered  that  such  a  change  does  not,  in  Japan, 
involve  such  a  downcome  as  most  people  would  attach  to  it  here. 
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lished  at  the  University,  and  about   100  varieties  4 
instruments  had  been  added  to  the  existing  colleo^ 
tion.   The  University  of  T6kiy6  has,  during  the  pasKl 
decade,  sent  many  distinguished  students  to  finish'T 
their  education  in  Europe  and  America. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  do  more  than  name  such 
other  flourishing  educational  institutions  as  the  Im- 
perial Medical  College,  with  its  extensive  hospital, 
where,  as  already  mentioned,  the  medium  of  instruc- 
tion is  German  ;  the  Imperial  Naval  College,  and  the 
Imperial  College  of  Agriculture,  in  both  of  which 
English  is  used  ;  and  the  Imperial  Military  College,' 
where  some  at  least  of  the  lectures  are  delivered  in 
French, 

To  the  north  of  the  castle,  where  the  outer  moat 
has  lost  itself  in  the  waters  of  the  Kanda-gawa,  which 
here  flows  eastward  into  the  Sumida-gawa.  thus  com- 
pleting the  spiral  which,  as  already  said,  the  inner 
and  outer  moats  unite  to  form, — on  the  north  bank 
of  this  river  stands  back  some  distance  from  the 
road  a  two-storeyed  building  of  European  architec- 
ture, long  and  white,  with  neat  verandahs.  This  is 
the  College  for  Ladies.  Opposite  is  the  suburb  of 
Surugadai  (for  the  spiral  here  allows  the  city  to  en- 
croach considerably  on  the  castle  domains)  perched 

■  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  Ihit,  within  the  p>il  few  montlu, 
■atxef  o!  the  roieign  proreuon  connected  with  the  diflcrcnt  colleges 
lute  ginn  place  to  Japuieie, 
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fifty  or  sixty  feet  above  the  stream,  which  here  runs 
dark  between  steep  banks  of  unequal  height,  that  on 
the  south  being  much  the  higher.  A  few  hundred 
yards  to  the  westward,  where  both  banks  are  lower 
and  more  nearly  of  a  height,  Suid6  bridge  crosses 
the  channel  near  the  great  jias/iiki  of  Mito,  now  the 
site  of  the  Imperial  Military  Arsenal.  The  hori- 
zontal line  of  the  bridge  stretches  across  the  channel, 
and  above  both  are  outlined,  softly  but  clearly,  the 
symmetrical  slopes  of  the  distant  Mount  Fuji,  con- 
verging as  regularly  upward  as  the  banks  of  the 
stream  converge  downward,  and  joined  before  they 
meet  by  an  irregular  horizontal  line,  somewhat  as 
the  surface  of  the  river  unites  the  approaching  banks. 
To  the  east  of  the  College  for  Ladies  is  the  Normal 
School,  partly  hidden  by  trees  ;  and  bordering  this 
again,  on  the  east,  are  the  truly  academic  groves  of 
Seid6,  amid  which  lies  embowered  the  ancient  Con- 
fucian University  of  Yedo,  now  converted  into  the 
T6kiy6  Public  Library- 

The  College  for  Ladies  is  under  the  immediate 
patronage  of  H.LM.  the  Empress  Haruku,  who  has 
mcH'e  than  once  honoured  it  with  her  presence. 
There  is  no  more  striking  illustration  than  this 
institution  of  the  thoroughness  of  the  late  reforma- 
tion. Nothing  could  better  indicate  the  earnestness 
with  which  the  rulers  of  Japan  have  set  themselves 
to  do  all  in  their  power  for  their  country  and  people, 
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irrespectively  of  rank  or  sex.     This  is  only  one  of  jl 
the  many  schools  throughout  the  empire  wherein  the  T 
female  scholar  has  educational  advantages  similar'  I 
to  those  of  her  brothers.     Here  she  can  study  her  H 
own  and  several  foreign  languages,  geography,  his— J 
tory,    mathematics,    needlework,    embroidery,   and  1 
music,  both  Japanese  and  foreign.     It  is  difficult  to  ' 
applaud  too  highly  a  people  who  have  so  readily 
shown  themselves  alive  to  the  importance  of  educa- 
tion for  the  fairer  sex  no  less  than  for  the  stronger. 
Some  parts  of  Christian  Europe  may  well  blush  in 
presence  of  heathen  Japan, 

It  would  be  a  mistake,  however,  to  suppose  that 
it  is  only  now  that  women  are  receiving  recognition 
in  Japan.  In  the  past  history  of  the  country  the 
fair  sex  has  played  no  insignificant  part.  From  the 
time  of  the  warrior-empress  Jingd,  some  of  the  most 
able  occupants  of  the  imperial  throne  have  been 
women;  and  it  is  not  always  with  the  names  of 
strong  men  that  the  deeds  of  heroism  have  been 
associated.  Among  classical  romance-writers,  it  is 
a  woman  who  takes  the  first  place ;  many  of  Japan's 
most  famous  poems  have  had  women  for  their 
authors ;  and  but  for  the  patronage  of  the  fair  sex, 
it  would  have  been  hard  for  the  national  drama  to 
have  thriven.  What  Japanese  has  not  heard  how 
Jiii^6,  the  mother  of  Hachiman  (god  of  war),  con- 
quered Korea,  and  returned  with  numerous  spoils, 
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including  the  first  books  ever  seen  in  Japan ;  how 
the  wife  of  Prince  Yamato-dake,  to  save  her  husband 
from  the  wrath  of  the  sea-god,  threw  herself  into 
the  waves  of  the  bay  of  Yedo ;  how  the  noble 
poetess  sang  on  Ishiyama,  the  rock  mountain  which 
overlooks  the  far  reaches  of  the  Biwa  lake  ?  The 
Kojiki,  one  of  the  sacred  books  of  ShintS,  is  sup- 
posed by  some  to  have  been  dictated  from  memory, 
or  at  least  to  have  been  revised,  by  a  woman  ;  and, 
according  to  the  best  authorities,  it  is  women  we 
have  to  thank  for  the  preservation,  at  a  time  when 
the  learned  were  engrossed  with  the  study  of 
Chinese,  of  the  classical  language  of  Japan,  a  lan- 
guage which  Mr  B.  H.  Chamberlain,  who  has  made 
a  special  study  of  it,  has  characterized  as  so  mel- 
lifluous that  its  every  syllable  is  a  delight  to 
listen  to. 

Under  the  old  rigime,  a  lady's  education  consisted 
chiefly  in  the  study  of  writing  and  history.  Among 
the  upper  classes  there  were  added  to  these,  music, 
poetry,  painting,  and  exercise  in  the  use  of  arms 
and  in  horsemanship.  A  well-educated  lady  of  rank 
was  expected  to  be  able  to  form  graceful  letters, 
to  write  verses  in  good  style,  to  play  the  koto  (harp) 
or  biwa  (lyre),  and  to  show  skill  in  defending  her- 
self with  the  dagger.  The  middle-class  girl  gene- 
rally finished  her  education  at  the  age  of  twelve 
or  thirteen ;  in  addition  to  penmanship,  she  paid 
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attention  to  needlework,  dancing  (or  rather  postur- 
ing), and  singing  to  the  accompaniment  of  the  samisen 
guitar).  If  she  desired  to  make  her  living  by  any  of 
her  accomplishments,  she  continued  the  cultivation 
of  these  for  several  years  longer.  The  principal 
careers  open  to  her  were  those  of  serving  in  a  hotel 
or  mansion,  and  professional  singing  and  dancing. 
Spinning,  weaving,  and  field  work  were  usually  the 
highest  acquirements  of  the  female  peasantry. 

It  is  gratifying,  therefore,  to  find  that  even 
during  the  long  years  of  her  isolation,  Japan  showed 
herself  superior  to  other  Oriental  countries  in  the 
opportunities  she  allowed  to  her  women  ;  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  she  has  had  her  reward  in  the 
preservation  of  that  spirit  of  refinement  which  has 
attracted  the  outer  world.  Japanese  women  of  any 
but  the  very  lowest  classes  have  a  simplicity,  grace, 
and  inborn  tastefulness,  which  are  most  attractive. 
Indeed,  such  qualities  as  these  are  so  predominant 
that  we  desiderate  more  evidence  of  force  of  cha- 
racter. Their  simplicity  often  seems  childishness, 
and  their  modesty  timidity,  and  that  in  spite  of  the 
self-possession  which  a  thorough  training  in  etiquette 
has  imparted.  We  wish  we  could  sec  more  show  of 
spirit,  less  slavish  conventionality.  At  least  this  is 
so  with  the  better  classes ;  among  the  commonalty, 
as  we  shall  find,  there  is  often  what  we  should  con- 
sider  undue   freedom.     Perhaps  we   ask   ourselves 
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whether  these  elegant  ladies  are  not  deficient  in 
nous;  their  refinement  is  most  pleasing,  but,  un- 
relieved by  evidence  of  intellectual  vigour,  it  is  apt 
to  become  insipid.  The  past  history  of  the  country 
is  the  best  answer  to  our  doubts.  Even  under  the 
restrictions  and  enforced  humility  of  feudalism,  the 
spirit  of  Japanese  women  has  made  itself  perma- 
nently felt.  For,  notwithstanding  the  comparative 
freedom  in  the  old  days,  they  were  unduly  kept 
down.  Even  yet  there  are  ladies  in  T6kiy6  who 
have  never  set  eyes  on  a  foreigner,  although  scores 
of  the  intruders  may  have  passed  their  very  gates. 
But  the  barrier  here  was  only  prejudice  and  a  false 
notion  of  propriety  which  kept  them  from  mingling 
with  the  crowd  of  their  own  countrymen  ;  there  was 
no  law  to  interfere  with  their  freedom  of  movement. 
Any  despotic  laws  which  feudalism  imposed  on 
them  are  now  fast  disappearing.  As  wives  and 
householders  the  last  few  years  have  brought  them 
more  liberty  ;  and  wider  spheres  of  usefulness  have 
been  opened  by  the  increased  facilities  for  education. 
In  nursing  the  sick,  teaching  the  young,  cultivating 
those  artistic  accomplishments  in  which  she  has  so 
well  shown  her  ability  to  excel,  and  in  a  thousand 
other  ways  which  increasing  light  shall  reveal  to 
her,  we  may  anticipate  a  bright  and  useful  future 
for  the  Japanese  woman.  And  all  honour  to  the 
enlightened  Empress  Haruku,  who  is  proving  herself 
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so  worthy  to  be  a  leader  in  the  advancement  of  1 

sex. 

To  enter  the  5eid6  grounds^  we  first  pass  from 
the  roadway  bordering  the  river-moat  into  a  rect- 
angular court.  The  right  side  of  this  is  overshadowed 
by  the  dense  folds  of  evergreen  oaks ;  in  front  is  a 
roofed  row  of  stalls  for  horses,  with  a  stone  tank, 
also  roofed,  near  it ;  the  left  side  consists  of  a  hand- 
some gateway  with  tiled  gable-roof  Sanked  b>'  white 
walls  on  stone  foundations.  A  few  broad  stone 
steps  lead  up  to  this,  and,  passing  a  small  porter's 
lodge,  we  find  ourselves  in  a  paved  court  surrounded 
by  tall  pines,  whence  we  ascend  a  continuous  paved 
passage  with  occasional  steps,  and  entering  a  gate- 
way at  right  angles  to  this,  are  confronted  by  a 
massive  temple-like  building,  the  open  doors  of 
which  reveal  rows  of  book-cases.  This  is  the  main 
building  of  the  Confucian  University  of  Yedo,  and  is 
now  the  T6kiyd  Public  Library, 

This  library  was  founded  in  1873,  and  now 
contains  63,840  volumes  in  Chinese  and  Japanese, 
5162  in  English,  6547  in  Dutch,  and  about  2000  in 
other  languages  Permission  to  read  and  to  borrow 
books  13  freely  granted  on  application  at  the  City 
Chambers.  The  number  of  visitors  is  about  2000 
a  month,  or  nearly  looa  day.  Within,  wc  should 
find  rows  of  tables  lined  with  readers,  mostly 
students,  and,  if  we  looked  at  the  periodicals,  we 
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should  see  not  a  few,  such  as  Tke  Illustrated  London 
News,  which  are  familiar  to  our  English  reading- 
rooms. 

There  is  another  lai^e  public  library  in  Tflkiyd. 
It  is  called  the  Asakusa  Bunko,  and  is  under  the 
control  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  There 
are  here  142,393  volumes,  mostly  in  Japanese  and 
Chinese,  including  some  very  ancient  MSS.,  which 
are  exhibited  only  for  a  few  days  in  spring  and 
autumn,  when  they  are  brought  out  to  be  aired. 
The  chaise  for  admission  is  one  sen  a  day.  In  most 
of  the  large  towns  similar  libraries  have  been 
founded  by  the  government.  Formerly  those  who 
could  not  afford  to  buy  books  obtained  them  on 
loan  from  one  or  other  of  the  private  lending 
libraries  which  every  town,  and  almost  every  village, 
contained;  but  the  institution  of  free  public  libraries 
is  one  of  the  blessings  which  Japan  has  derived 
from  the  recent  reformation. 

The  spirit  of  literary  and  scientific  pr<:^ess  has 
further  expressed  itself  in  the  formation  of  teamed 
societies.  Not  that  such  institutions  are  altogether 
a  novelty  in  Japan — in  the  old  days  there  were 
societies  of  antiquarians,  numismatists,  persons  in- 
terested in  the  preservation  of  venerable  specimens 
of  handwriting,  ^t>-players,  naturalists,  etc.;  but  of 
late  years  there  has  been  a  great  impetus  in  this 
direction.     Among  the  principal  new  societies  are 
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the  Geographical,  the  Society  for  the  Circulation 
Knowledge  (employing  several  clerks,  and  having 
some  3000  members  throughout  the  empire),  the 
Biolc^Cal,  and  the  Seismological,  This  last  recently 
held  an  exhibition  in  the  capital,  at  which  there 
was  shown  a  seismograph  dating  as  far  back  aa, 
136  A.D. 

There  is  but  one  more  of  the  buildings  around 
the  castie  to  which  I  will  at  present  refer.  It  is 
the  Shintd  temple  of  Shflkonsha  at  Kudan.  This 
demands  notice,  because  it  represents  the  religion 
countenanced  by  the  present  government ;  and 
reference  to  it  gives  me  an  opportunity  of  describ- 
ing a  scene,  which  was  the  most  striking  medley  of 
the  old  and  the  new  that  it  was  ever  my  lot  to 
witness,  even  in  Japan. 

About  half  a  mile  north  of  the  Hanzd  Gate,  by 
which,  it  will  be  remembered,  visitors  are  admitted 
to  the  castle  grounds,  rises  the  district  of  Kudan. 
In  the  centre  of  this  elevated  plateau  there  is  an 
extensive  open  space,  in  shape  an  elongated  rect- 
angle, up  the  centre  of  which  an  avenue  lined  with 
stone  lamps,  and  of  several  hundred  yards  in  length, 
leads  to  the  temple  of  Shdkonsha,  erected  in  1868 
in  honour  of  those  who  fell  in  the  war  of  the 
Restoration.  The  ground  on  each  side  of  this 
avenue  is,  for  about  three-fourths  of  its  length,  laid 
out  as  a  racecourse;  the  remaining  fourth  passes 
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through  neatly  arranged  plots  and  shrubs  up  to  the 
temple,  its  commencement  being  marked  by  a  stone 
torii,  or  sacred  portal.  The  torii  is  characteristic  of 
all  Shint6  shrines ;  it  consists  of  two  upright  posts, 
on  the  tops  of  which  rests  a  horizontal  beam,  pro- 
jecting slightly  on  each  side ;  beneath  this  is  a 
smaller  cross-beam  whose  ends  do  not  project  The 
material  used  is  generally  wood,  but  may  be  stone 
or  bronze.  The  original  purpose  of  the  torii  was  to 
serve  as  a  perch  for  the  sacred  fowls,  kept  to  give 
warning  of  daybreak ;  but,  after  the  introduction  of 
Buddhism,  it  came  to  be  regarded  as  a  gateway. 
Like  the  shrines  of  Ise,  on  which  it  is  modelled,  the 
Shdkonsha  temple  is  constructed  on  the  principle  of 
the  primeval  hut.  The  ground  plan  is  rectangular ; 
above  the  four  walls  of  plain  wood  rises  a  heavy 
black  gable-roof,  which  considerably  overhangs  the 
front  and  back  walls ;  the  rafters  leading  from  the 
wall-plates  to  the  roof-ridge  cross  one  another,  so  as 
to  project  in  the  form  of  the  letter  V,  and  on  the 
fork  thus  formed  rests  the  roof-ridge,  which  is  double 
and  within  the  forks  crossed  by  a  number  of  cigar- 
shaped  beams ;  a  balcony  runs  round  the  building 
a  few  feet  from  the  ground;  the  only  decorations 
which  relieve  the  plain  wood  are  pieces  of  orna- 
mental metal-work  in  brass  or  copper.  Of  the 
interior  we  shall  speak  anon. 

Near  the  end  of  the  avenue  furthest  from  the 
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temple  there  stands,  on  the  edge  of  the  plateau,  a 
stone  light-tower,  also  erected  in  memory  of  the 
soldiers  who  lost  their  lives  in  fighting  for  the 
Restoration  of  the  Mikado.  From  this  there  is 
commanded  one  of  the  most  extensive  views  in  the 
city.  Just  beneath  us  on  the  right  is  the  inner  moat, 
here  overhung  by  very  high  banks,  but  with  the  road 
gradually  descending  to  its  level,  as  it  zig-zags  round 
projecting  bastions  and  disappears  behind  an  angular 
battlement  overhung  by  pines.  In  front  lies  the  wide 
city,  with  its  flat  streets  stretching  far  to  the  horizon, 
there  appearing  but  one  break  in  the  levelness  of 
the  ground,  the  wooded  elevation  of  Surugadai,  the 
farther  side  of  which  we  recently  visited  at  Seidd. 
The  only  conspicuous  buildings  in  the  foreground 
are  the  many  featureless  wings  of  the  Imperial 
University  and  the  towered  villa  of  H.E.  6kuma, 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  The  stretch  be- 
tween us  and  Surugadai  is  mostly  covered  by 
lines  of  nagaya,  here  and  there  intermingled  with 
trees. 

Behind  the  temple  the  view  is  wider  still. 
Among  the  gardens  of  this  district  runs  the  street 
which,  on  account  of  its  specially  fine  view  of  the 
sacred  mountain,  is  called  Fujlmi  Ch6  ('Fuji-view 
Street ').  There  are  few  points  in  the  city  from 
which  this  mountain  is  not  visible,  but  from  no 
quarter  does   it   appear   more   striking    than  from 
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Kudao.  Here  there  is  a  rich  for^round  of  English- 
like lanes  with  well-trimmed  hedges  and  pailings  of 
tidy  bamboo,  and  clumps  of  shrubbery  with  little 
wooden  villas  peeping  out  from  their  recesses  ;  in 
the  middle  distance  the  wide  plain  with  its  hollows 
of  corn-land  and  its  crests  of  pinewood,  rolls  away 
to  the  west,  becoming  less  and  less  distinct,  until  it 
breaks,  as  it  were,  on  a  background  of  mountains. 
But  what  is  that  far  up  above  the  white  belts  of 
cloud  standing  out  in  a  patch  of  blue  sky  like  a 
white  lily  in  a  lake  ?  It  seems  too  high  for  any 
mountain  to  be,  but  it  is  none  the  less  the  snow-clad 
summit  of  Fuji-san.  Or,  it  may  be  that,  instead  of 
being  the  last,  Fuji  is  the  first  thing  to  catch  the 
eye,  as  it  flashes  white  in  a  cloudless  autumn  sky, 
its  symmetrical  lines  clear-cut,  or  the  summit  blurred 
by  what  looks  like  smoke,  but  is  really  the  snow 
spinning  before  the  wind.  Sometimes  at  evening 
these  wreaths  of  snow  are  lit  up  with  the  glor>-  of 
the  setting  sun,  and  to  the  citizens  of  Yedo  it  seems 
as  if  their  sacred  mountain  had  again  broken  out 
in  eruption  after  a  rest  of  well-nigh  two  centuries. 
But  countless  are  the  garbs  which  this  matchless 
mountain  assumes, — sometimes  dark  purple  against 
a  twilight  sky;  again  ashen  grey;  again,  though  sixty 
miles  off,  gleaming  white  through  lavender  waves  of 
moonlight.  But  the  day  to  which  I  am  about  to 
refer,  although  in  autumn,  was  unsettled,  and  dark 
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stretches  .or  clouds  hid  from  view  both  Fuji  and  the 
fence  of  hills  in  front  of  it. 

The  Satsuma  rebellion,  which  had  cost  the 
country,  besides  thousands  of  its  best  lives,  no  less 
than  ;t8,ooo,ooo,  and  had  more  than  once  almost 
overtasked  the  energies  of  the  government,  was  over. 
The  nobly  patriotic  but  misguided  Saigd  had  fallen, 
along  with  Shinowara,  Kirino,  Murata,  and  other  of 
his  fearless  generals.  The  government  had  drawn  a 
long  breath  of  satisfaction  at  the  success  of  their 
anns,  and  now  this,  the  17th  of  November,  1877,  had  \ 
been  appointed  for  the  ceremony  of  honouring  the 
souls  of  those  who  had  fallen  in  the  imperial  interest. 
In  this  all  the  government  officials  in  the  capital 
were  to  take  part,  following  the  Emperor  in  order 
of  rank. 

Approaching  the  scene  of  the  celebration  about 
10  A.M.,  the  first  indication  we  had  of  it  was  the 
strains  of  the  Marine  Band  playing  the  national 
anthem,  composed  by  Mr  Fenton,  their  English  in- 
structor.  Presently  we  found  the  roads  near  the 
temple  lined  with  ranks  of  soldiers,  marines,  etc.,  in 
full  dress.  I  could  not  help  noticing  how  much  better 
the  Jack  Tar  costume  suits  the  Japanese  than  the 
more  closely  fitting  military  uniforms.  Pushing  our- 
selves into  the  grounds  through  the  dense  crowd, — an 
easier  and  less  noisy  operation,  let  me  mention,  than 
it  would  have  been  in  a  similar  concourse  at  home, — 
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we  could  see  a  continuous  line  of  soldiers  marching 
up  the  central  avenue  to  the  temple,  while  other  de- 
tachments, having  already  visited  it,  were  divei^ng 
down  side  road&  Flags  flew  before  the  shrine,  and 
close  to  it  there  was  a  considerable  line  of  carnages, 
with  coachmen  in  cocked  hats.  The  Emperor  was 
inside,  we  were  informed.  It  was  impossible  to  get 
closer,  so,  making  our  way  out  of  the  crowd,  we 
took  a  rest  in  the  house  of  a  foreign  friend  who 
lived  near. 

On  our  return,  the  Emperor  had  left.  The 
proceedings,  however,  were  not  wholly  over,  and 
we  were  fortunate  enough  to  be  allowed  to  go 
up  to  the  temple  verandah,  where  we  had  a  comfort- 
able seat,  and  could  see  everything  that  was  going 
on.  The  single  room  of  the  temple  is  about  forty 
feet  X  thirty  feet,  the  broader  side  to  the  front.  Like 
the  outside  of  the  buildii^,  this  is  extremely  plain,  all 
the  woodwork  being  unpainted,  and  there  being  httle 
or  no  carving.  The  floor  is  of  course  matted,  but 
(strange  innovation  !)  covered  with  a  handsome  Euro- 
pean carpet,  and  provided  with  chairs,  while  one  or 
two  foreign  oil  paintings  adorn  the  walls !  The  inner 
half  of  the  floor  is  raised  about  two  feet  above  the 
outer  half,  and  near  the  division  between  these  two 
there  stands — not  a  circular  metal  mirror,  such  as 
is  usually  found  in  Shint6  temples,*  but — a  large 
>  Even  the  exposure  of  ihi*  metal  minor  ii  >  Buddhist  iimovMion. 


h  long  twisted  papers 
re  to  attract  the  spirits 
elf  is  a  small  cabinet  I 
Ik  curtains.   The  altar,  4 
ck  wall,  is  laden  with 
ling  offerings   to   the 
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rectangular  looking-glass  in  a  gilt  frame !  There 
no  object  exposed  for  worship.  An  encircling  straw 
rope  is  supposed  to  ward  c  "  evil  spirits,  and  some 
gohei  or  miU-gura  (wands  1 
depending  from  them)  are  t 
of  the  gods.  The  shrine 
having  its  interior  hidden  b) 
which  runs  all  along  the 
little  trays  or  stands  con 
spirits, — cakes,  rice-beer,  vegetables,  fruits,  etc.,  etc. 
A  priest  is  quietly  removing  most  of  these,  bowing 
as  he  lifts  them.  In  shape  his  dress  differs  little 
from  that  of  a  Japanese  gentleman,  but  it  is  of  much 
richer  and  more  ornate  material,  and  he  wears  a  black 
gauzy  cap,  which  curves  backwards  like  a  nightcap. 
The  priest,  at  least,  is  in  keeping  with  the  occasion. 
But  through  the  door  there  are  entering  beings  of  an 
entirely  different  order.  They  can  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  Shintfi  part  of  the  proceedings ;  the 
carpet,  chairs,  pictures,  and  looking-glass  have  more 
affinity  with  them.  They  enter  in  their  European 
full  dress,  their  swallow-tails  ornamented  with  gold 
lace,  and  each  with  a  cocked  hat  under  his  arm. 
One  by  one  they  advance  before  the  mirror  and 
do  obeisance.  Outside,  the  Marine  Band,  in 
British  scarlet,  is  energetically  sounding  forth  '  The 
Garb  of  Old  Gaul ; '  and  below,  in  an  open  re- 
tired spot  at  the  side  of  the  temple,  a  group  of 
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officials  in  gold  lace  are  getting  themselves  photo- 
graphed I 

Truly  Japan  is  in  a  transition  state,  and  in  a 
state  in  which  the  incoi^niity  between  the  old  and 
the  new  often  comes  out  in  a  way  which  is  irresistibly 
ludicrous.  How  truly  Imposing  would  this  ceremony 
have  been  had  the  officials,  attired  in  ancient  court 
dress,  prostrated  themselves  before  the  altar,  believ- 
ing that  in  very  truth  the  manes  of  their  compatriots 
were  there  assembled.  We  are  far  from  sorry  that 
superstition  is  dying  out  in  Japan  ;  but  if  there  is  to 
be  a  state  Shintd  service,  it  would  be  more  seemly 
to  have  it  carried  out  in  genuine  Shint6  style,  even 
although  there  is  hardly  a  participant  among  the 
higher  officials  who  believes  in  the  Shintd  creed.  It 
may  be  answered  that  the  ceremony  was  only  a  con- 
venient way  of  showing  respect  for  the  soldiers  who 
had  recently  given  their  lives  for  their  country.  But, 
convenient  or  not,  it  tends  to  bring  into  contempt 
the  Japanese  adoption  of  our  dress  and  other  such 
superficialities  of  European  civilization.  This  is  true 
even  in  the  cases  of  individuals  who  suit  the  new 
fashion.  And  it  must  be  confessed  that  of  such 
there  are  not  a  few.  Every  year  it  is  becoming  less 
possible  to  see  a  man  in  such  an  attire  as  Japanese 
clogs,  flannel  drawers,  swallow-tail  coat,  and  opera 
hat — a  combination  which  was  actually  witnessed  one 
New  Year's  day  on  the  person  of  a  Tdkiyd  official 
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Having  dwelt  thus  long  upon  the  castle  and  the 
official  quarter  surrounding  it,  we  hasten  now  to  get 
some  glimpses  of  the  city  in   its   more   crowded 
haunts.     From  the  Tiger  Gate,  a  straight  walk  of 
about  a  mile  leads  to  the  main  street  at  Shin  Bashi, 
just  opposite  the  railway  station.     Of  all  the  foreign 
innovations  there  is  surely  none  more  intrusive  than 
this  railway,  with  its  trains  rousing  the  echoes  of  the 
sacred  groves  of  Shiba,  and  scattering  flocks  of  birds 
astonished  at  this  disturbance  of  the  old  Buddhist 
calm.    Within  the  terminus  there  is  little  of  Old 
Japan.     The    arrangements   are    exactly   as  they 
might  be  in  England,  and  even  the  officials  are  so 
European ized,  both  in  their  uniform  of  black  and 
gold  and  in  their  manner,  that  they  retain  little  that 
is  distinctively  Japanese,  unless  it  be  the  inevitable 
narrow  eyes.     The  railway  carriages  are  arranged 
like  tramway  cars,  entrance  being  at  both  ends  and 
the   seats    running    lengthwise.      There   are  three 
classes ;  by  which  the  fares  to  Yokohama  are  re- 
spectively I  yetiy  60  seUy  and  30  sen,     A  train  leaves 
every  hour  and  quarter. 

Besides  the  T6kiyd- Yokohama  railway  of  eighteen 
miles,  there  are  now  two  newer  lines  in  full  opera- 
tion. The  longer  of  these  (fifty-eight  miles)  connects 
the  open  port  of  K6be  with  Osaka,  Kiy6to,  and 
Otsu ;  the  other  (twenty-five  miles)  runs  between 
Sapporo,  the  capital  of  Yezo>  and  the  harbour  of 
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Otani,  on  the  Sea  of  Japan.  Otsu  lies  at  the  south- 
em  extremity  of  lake  Biwa,  a  sheet  of  water  fifty 
miles  in  length.  Between  Otsu  and  the  north  end 
of  the  lake  at  Shiwotsu,  steamers  ply  regularly,  and 
from  the  latter  place  a  line  has  just  been  constructed 
as  far  as  Tsuruga,  thirteen  miles  distant,  on  the 
west  coast  of  Japan.  It  is  therefore  now  possible 
to  cross  the  main  island  by  steam.  Official  per- 
mission has  just  been  granted  for  a  further  extension 
of  the  railway  system  of  the  empire  by  the  construc- 
tion of  a  line  from  T6kiy6  to  Mayebashi,  the  centre 
of  an  important  silk  district  about  seventy  miles 
from  the  capital.  The  finances  are  partly  to  be 
furnished  by  the  Fifteenth  National  Bank,  which 
has  undertaken  to  provide  750,000  yen  per  annum. 
Another  project,  but  one  less  fully  developed,  is  the 
continuation  of  the  Shiwotsu -Tsuruga  line  to  the 
city  of  Kanazawa.  On  the  Tokiyd  and  Yokohama 
section  the  weekly  traffic  receipts  average  about 
\Q,oooyen;  on  the  Kflbe,  Kiydto,  and  Otsu  section, 
they  sometimes  exceed  20,oooyett. 

But  we  proceed  into  the  main  street.  It  is 
alive  with  sound  and  motion.  A  constant  patter  of 
wooden  clogs  mingles  with  the  cries  of  street 
vendors,  the  warning  shouts  of  hnrrymg  jin-riii- 
ska  men,  who  leap  in  and  out  among  the  throng 
like  shuttles  in  a  loom,  the  measured  grunting  of 
coolies  toiling  with  hand  carts— so  many  in   front 
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relieving  themselves  in  shouts  like  Aa  kaiya,  to 
which  those  pushing  behind  answer  in  staccato 
g;roans  like  Ha  ha — and  '■'>'*  rumbling  of  horse-car- 
riages. The  shops  are  ai  jpen  to  the  street,  and 
the  proprietors  may  be  sei  squatting  complacently 
beside  charcoal-brasiers,  or  itb  their  brows  touching 
the  mats,  bowing  customeri.  out  or  in.  The  foot- 
passengers  walk  at  a  mc  ate  pace,  but  generally 
with  short,  quick  steps,  nt  ;ssitatcd  by  the  nature 
of  their  foot-gear.  Couriers  and  others,  who  require 
greater  freedom  of  movement,  wear  only  straw  san- 
dals. Numbers  of  these  thread  the  passing  throng 
at  an  easy  jog-trot,  bearing  on  one  shoulder  a  pole 
with  a  load  suspended  from  each  end.  In  addition 
to  horse-carriages,  which  are  comparatively  few, 
there  appear  a  few  clumsy  waggons  drawn  by  oxen ; 
but  by  far  the  greatest  amount  of  labour  is  done  by 
men.  A  lively  scene  it  is,  very  different  from  the 
old-world  calm  of  the  castle  and  the  partial  desertion 
of  the  yashiki;  and  it  is  such  a  complication  of  what 
is  novel  to  us  with  what  is  in  imitation  of  things 
familiar,  that  a  considerable  time  is  required  to  take 
it  all  in. 

One  fact  is  at  once  apparent ;  tJicrc  is  a  universal 
air'  of  good  humour.  Nothing  is  more  noticeable 
among  the  crowd  than  this.  The  cares  of  the  world 
evidently  press  lightly  upon  them  ;  they  seem  less 
alive  than  Europeans  to  the  stern  realities  of  life. 
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None  wears  that  intense  distracted  look  so  common 
in  a  Western  city  throng.  They  form  a  smih'ng, 
contented  crowd,  from  the  shaven-headed  old  grand- 
dame  to  the  crowing  baby.  To  look  at  them — man, 
woman,  boy,  girl  alike — one  might  fancy  there  was 
no  such  thing  as  sorrow  in  the  world.  True,  there 
are  visible  not  a  few  faces  marked  with  small-pox  ; 
blindness  seems  very  prevalent,  and  frequently 
enough  the  clothing  of  some  of  the  poorer  sort 
seems  poor  and  scant ;  but,  if  one  does  not  look 
too  closely,  the  brilliant  sunshine  glosses  and 
idealizes  all  that,  not  to  speak  of  the  universally 
sunny  temperament  which  lights  up  even  the 
plainest  face  from  within.  Of  course  this  gratifying 
feature  of  good  humour  may  be  more  apparent 
at  one  time  than  at  another,  in  sunshine  than  in 
rain,  in  summer  than  in  winter,  when  the  shop- 
keepers cower  with  blue  hands  and  faces  over  their 
charcoal-boxes,  and  the  jin-riki-sha  men  and  stall- 
keepers  find  it  difficult  to  keep  warm.  It  is  not  by 
any  means  contended  that  the  Japanese  may  never 
look  miserable.  But  the  fact  remains,  that  among 
this  people  there  is  nothing  which  so  strikes  and  so 
wins  a  stranger  as  this  aspect  of  geniality.  Coupled 
with  the  no  less  remarkable  politeness,  it  gives  such 
a  winsomcness  to  the  plainest  face,  and  makes  the 
people  generally  so  attractive,  that  the  only  danger 
is  that  the  foreign  visitor  is  induced  prematurely  to 
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form  an  inordinately  high  opinion  of  the  Ja- 
panese character.  The  result  may  be  either,  in 
the  event  of  a  short  visit  •■'"■  retention  of  this  celtttr 
du  wwview,  or,  in  the  e  of  a  more  permanent 

residence,  a  revulsion,  <  discovering  that  the 
Japanese  are  not  quite  lUless,  into  an  opioJoQ 
as  unduly  unfavourable  .  the  other  was  the 
reverse.  The  writer  is  id  that  he  never  ex- 
perienced this  revulsion,  d  he  hopes  that  any 
excessivcness  in  his  first  in  res&ions  has  been  duly 
modified. 

Native  dress  is  far  more  prevalent  than  foreign, 
even  among  the  men  ;  and  among  the  women  it  is 
universal.  Some  of  the  former  have  the  crown 
shaven,  and  the  hair  gathered  up  into  a  queue,  after 
the  old  style ;  but  the  majority  have  adopted  the 
European  mode,  and  many  wear  hats  and  boots, 
even  when  the  rest  of  their  dress  is  Japanese. 
There  arc  men  in  the  old  samurai  dress, — an  upper 
silk  robe  with  wide  sleeves  hke  a  gown,  and  bound 
at  the  waist  with  a  silk  belt  three  or  four  inches  wide, 
and  trousers  of  the  same  material,  so  wide  that  they 
seem  to  meet  and  form  a  frock ;  others  have  the 
simpler  dress  of  the  mercantile  class, — a  robe  of 
silk  or  cotton  covering  the  figure  like  a  dressing- 
gown,  and  also  kept  in  at  the  waist  with  a  silk  belt. 
Artisans  wear  tight-fighting  trousers  and  a  widc- 
sleeved  upper  garment,  both  of  blue  cotton,  the  back 
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of  the  coat  being  generally  stamped  with  a  large 
white  badge,  often  a  Chinese  character,  and  the 
lapels  and  skirts  also  relieved  with  some  pattern 
in  white.  Round  the  head  a  mechanic  or  tradesman 
often  has  a  light  blue  handkerchief  carelessly  tied. 
To  the  girdle  are  usually  attached,  in  the  case  of  all 
classes  alike,  a  purse,  a  tobacco-pouch  and  pipe, 
and  perhaps  a  small  metal  writing-case  containing 
brush  and  ink.  Occasionally  we  pass  a  Buddhist 
priest,  sleek,  with  head  clean  shaven  and  long  silk 
robes  of  black  or  other  more  brilliant  colour,  an 
academic  hood  hanging  from  his  shoulders.  Here 
is  another  shaven  head  moving  cautiously ;  it  is  a 
blind  amma^  or  shampooer,  and  he  keeps  blowing  a 
whistle,  as  he  feels  his  way.  With  the  exception  of 
such,  and  certainly  they  are  numerous,  deformity  is 
scarcely  seen.  The  prevalent  colour  among  the 
dresses  of  the  men  is  dark  blue,  indigo  being  the 
commonest  dye  ;  but  the  silk  robes  of  the  wealthier 
vary  much  in  colour.  The  better  dressed  have  white 
cotton  socks,  others  have  blue  socks,  others  are  bare- 
footed ;  the  feet  are  protected  either  by  wooden  clogs 
loosely  attached  with  thongs,  or  by  straw  sandals. 

Such  are  the  prevalent  native  costumes  in  their 
purity;  but  they  are  often  combined  with  foreign 
articles,  such  as,  —  hats  or  caps  of  one  kind  or 
another,  helmet-shaped,  round,  square,  of  felt  or 
of  straw,  Scotch  caps,  fur  caps;  collars,  mufflers. 
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tippets,  blankets,  gloves,  boots  and  shoes.  Espe- 
cially in  coM  weather,  one  need  not  be  surprised  to 
see  any  possible  combination  of  native  and  foreign 
dress.  But  it  is  perhaps  hs  s  and  boots  that  have 
taken  the  greatest  hold  on  1  e  people,  as  these  are 
distinct  acquisitions,  no  c  csponding  articles  of 
anything  like  the  same  convenience  having  before 
been  worn.  Then  we  meet  nany  who  are  entirely 
in  foreign  costume.  Two  olicemen  are  saluting 
one  another  in  very  un-Japancsc,  but  nevertheless 
official  style,  by  raising  their  glit  hands  to  their  right 
ears  as  tlicy  pass  with  stiff  dignity.  Here  are  two 
soldiers  walking  out  of  step,  and  evidently  engaged 
in  some  highly  amusing  conversation.  Then  some 
students  appear  in  blue  uniform  with  brass  buttons 
and  straw  hats — fine  fellows  with  a  happy  blending 
of  mildness  and  acuteness  in  their  expression.  A 
Jack  Tar  rolls  along  through  the  crowd  ;  then  a 
foreigner,  tall  and  portly,  passes  with  erect  carriage 
and  decided  step.  Those  little  men  in  cut-away 
coats  and  gold  chains  have  not  improved  themselves 
by  their  change  of  attire ;  in  fact,  they  somehow 
suggest  London  cardsharpers.  But  they  are  pro- 
bably only  small  tradesmen  of  Yokohama  upbring- 
ing. And  as  for  that  man  in  the  black  coat  and 
opera  hat  with  waving  rim,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine 
what  he  calls  up,  unless  it  be  a  British  peasant  in 
unwonted  funeral  costume;  the  addition  of  a  black 
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bottle  protruding  from  his  pocket  would  make  him 
a  capital  'awful  example'  for  a  temperance  meeting. 
But  he  plods  on  his  way,  not  quite  at  home  indeed, 
but  with  a  certain  serene  consciousness  that  he  is  in 
the  latest  fashion.  Here  again  come  some  military 
officers,  of  fair  height  and  certainly  suiting  their 
European  uniform  well.  Still,  for  general  effect, 
we  must  decide  in  favour  of  the  appearance  of  those 
who  have,  in  essentials  at  least,  adhered  to  the  old 
dress.  Many  have  a  stateliness  which  would  at  once 
leave  them,  if  they  donned  European  attire,  and  in 
the  silks  of  the  gentleman  of  the  old  school  there 
is  often  a  blending  of  rich  but  quiet  colours 
which  could  not  be  realized  in  tweed  or  broad- 
cloth. 

A  slight  study  of  the  different  faces  we  meet 
shows  a  marked  distinction  between  the  upper  and 
lower  classes.  While  the  features  of  the  latter  arc 
generally  flattish,  —  the  lips  heavy  and  slightly 
pouting,  the  nose  short  and  broad,  the  eyes,  although 
narrow,  mostly  horizontal,  or  occasionally  even  in- 
clined downwards  from  the  nose, — among  the  former 
there  prevails  a  long  visage  with  the  bridge  of  the 
nose  well  elevated,  and  the  nose  itself  often  aquiline, 
the  eyes  decidedly  oblique,  and  the  mouth,  although 
probably  somewhat  pouting,  neither  wide  nor  heavy- 
lipped.  The  upper  classes  are  no  doubt  of  purer 
descent  from  the  conquering  race  which,  landing 
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Asslready  "" ***"***".  not  a  sui^Jc  iui li^B v 
faatffw  isappofftiM  in  tbc  •  wbx  of  the  fair  sex; 
ami  tins  is  wdl,  lor  it  bas  a  ae  all  its  tnm.  Fdo- 
daiDcntally,  a  womao's  dns  i  Japoo  is  simiUr  lo 
Hut  of  a  maa  ;  tbc  diS'cnaicf  ies  pnndfally  in  the 
•leevcs,  wfaich  an  wider,  ap^  the  giidlc,  vhidi  is 
both  broader,  longer,  and  n  '  oniate,  and  fonns  a 
conifiicuous  feature  tfarDogfa  ing  tied  into  an  tm- 
nwOM  bow  behind.  The  chief  peculiarities  of  Ja- 
psnete  female  dress  are  not  only  well  known  in 
Europe,  but  have  been  copied  in  the  chignon,  the 
pannier,  and,  last  of  all,  the  tight  skirts  now  in 
vogue.  Nothing  in  a  Japanese  woman  is  sooner 
noticed  than  this  tightness  of  skirt,  which  by  pre- 
venting the  free  play  of  the  knees  produces  an 
ambling  motion  not  likely,  until  one  gets  accus- 
tomed to  it,  to  be  looked  upon  as  graceful.  Custom, 
however,  works  wonders  in  this  matter.  Even  this 
awkward  carriage  and  the  tuming-in  of  the  toes, 
come  to  be  condoned  and  even  admired,  through 
their  association  with  the  many  simple  graces  which 
make  the  Japanese  lady  so  attractive.  No  hats  or 
bonnets  are  worn  by  Japanese  ladies ;  in  summer 
they  carry  parasols,  and  in  winter  they  cover  the 
whole  of  the  face  except  the  forehead  and  eyes  with 
a  bood  attached  to  their  clothing.     It  is  in  the  latter 
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season  that  one  has  it  clearly  proved  that,  notwith- 
standing their  general  narrowness  and  frequent 
obliqueness^  peculiarities  which  Europeans  may  be 
excused  for  not  at  once  admiring,  it  is  in  her 
eyes  that  a  Japanese  woman's  beauty  chiefly  con- 
sists. Then  the  eyes  are  the  only  features  seen,  and 
the  consequence  is,  that  a  greater  number  of  the 
women  than  usual  strike  one  as  attractive.  Heavy 
lips  and  flat  noses  may  be  beneath  the  hood,  but 
the  black  eyes  sparkle  with  all  their  attractions  of 
intelligence,  courtesy,  and  glee.  The  majority  are 
all  the  better  of  having  the  other  features  hidden, 
but  there  are  some  whose  beautiful  oval  faces,  with 
their  well-formed  noses,  dainty  lips,  and  shining 
teeth,  need  make  them  fear  no  comparison  with 
their  European  sisters.  And  even  in  complexion  a 
few  come  very  near  Caucasian  fairness.  To  look  as 
white  as  possible  is  evidently  the  ambition  of  the 
younger  women,  for  their  faces  and  necks  are  very 
conspicuously  powdered,  while  the  chalkiness  thus 
produced  is  relieved  by  brilliant  touches  of  ver- 
milion on  the  lips.  In  all  this,  however,  there  is  no 
attempt  at  concealment,  and  one's  criticism  is  thus 
disarmed.  Then  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  no  more 
among  the  women  than  among  the  men  is  there 
shown  any  barbarous  love  of  g^udiness.  No  jewel- 
lery is  to  be  seen,  unless  it  be  an  ornamental  pin 
appearing,  along  with  a  tortoise-shell  comb  and  a 
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coloured  pad,  from  among  the  elaborate  coils  of 
black  hair ;  ear-rings  are  considered  barbarous,  and 
it  is  matter  of  surprise  to  them  to  hear  of  the  pre- 
valence of  such  adorning  n  civilized  Europe  and 
America,  The  writer  has  himself  met  a  foreign 
lady  who  was  shamed  out  of  wearing  ear-rings 
through  overhearing  the  criticism  of  a  Japanese 
friend.  The  matrons  wear  plain  and  sombre 
colours;  the  maidens  are  gay  with  many  hues, 
their  embroidered  girdles  surpassing  in  brightness 
the  checks  of  even  the  rosiest  of  them.  Indeed, 
it  is  on  the  girdle  that  most  of  the  ornamenta- 
tion is  usually  expended,  A  maiden  is  always  dis- 
tinguished from  a  married  woman  by  her  petticoat, 
which  is  scarlet,  that  of  the  matron  being  white. 
As  in  walking  the  skirts  are  generally  turned  up 
considerably,  these  scarlet  petticoats  are  always  a 
striking  feature  in  a  Japanese  crowd,  Marks  of 
matronhood  which,  although  discountenanced  by 
the  Empress,  are  not  yet  universally  discarded  even 
in  the  capital,  are  the  hideous  blackening  of  the 
teeth  and  shaving-ofT  of  the  eye-brows.  These 
practices  unite  with  other  more  natural  causes  to 
prematurely  efface  the  beauty  of  Japanese  women. 
There  are  few  matrons  who  have  not  a  more  or 
less  shrivelled  appearance ;  often  before  she  has 
reached  thirty  a  once  beautiful  woman  has  lost  all 
claim  to  be  considered  either  young  or  fair.     The 
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undue  postponement  of  weaning  their  children 
— a  child  of  eight  being  sometimes  still  at  the 
breast — ^is  no  doubt  one  of  the  main  causes  of 
this  degeneracy.  There  are  few  good-looking  old 
women.  It  is  a  custom  with  them  to  completely 
shave  the  head,  and  with  their  shining  pates  they 
almost  always,  like  everybody  else,  look  good- 
humoured,  but  more  seldom  beautiful.  The  ma- 
jority of  the  lower  class  women  are  certainly  flabby 
and  ungainly, — sheepish  they  may  at  first  sight 
appear,  but  they  generally  improve  on  acquaintance. 
If  a  comparison  is  allowable,  it  may  be  said  that 
while  there  are  some  Japanese  women  who,  for 
prettiness,  though  not  stateliness,  equal  the  fairest 
in  our  own  country,  there  are  at  the  same  time  fewer 
who  can,  in  our  eyes  at  least,  be  considered  good- 
looking. 

Then  the  children — how  quaint  they  look  !  Little 
boys  with  the  hair  shaven  all  except  a  ring  round 
the  crown,  little  girls  with  fringe,  incipient  chignon, 
and  a  little  tassel  of  hair  at  each  temple, — the  ex- 
pression one  of  such  equanimity,  that  each  boy  with 
his  high  forehead  and  his  tonsure  appears  a  minia- 
ture sage,  and  each  girl  a  tiny  matron.  But,  with  all 
the  staid  self-possession,  there  is  a  sparkle  of  fun  in 
the  dark  eyes.  We  have  only  to  address  any  of 
them  to  find  what  frankness  and  cheeriness  accom- 
pany their  decorum  and  inborn  politeness.    Babies 
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are  slung  on  the  back,  their  heads  probably  hanging 
helplessly  in  the  full  glare  of  the  sun,  and  their  l^s 
tucked  in  round  the  nurse's  waist.  Their  position 
seems  anything  but  comfortable,  but  they  make  no 
complaint ;  they  are  either  asleep  or  staring  con- 
tentedly with  their  little  black  eyes. 

It  is  a  motley  throng,  this  moving  mass  of  blue 
with  here  and  there  a  flash  cf  pink  from  a  girdle  or 
petticoat,  and  here  and  th  e  a  touch  of  brown,  or 
green,  or  black,  or,  less  freq  ently,  some  other  quiet 
colour.  '  Pit-a-pat,  pit-a-pat,"  the  wooden  clogs 
ring  on  the  stone  pavement,  while  stall-keepers  and 
trotting  pedlars  bawl  the  merits  of  their  wares  in 
every  key,  and  street-singers  in  nasal  falsetto  accom- 
pany their  samisen  (guitars).  Nondescript  bus-con- 
ductors, with  a  hungry  look  of  importunity  upon 
their  faces,  keep  hailing  pedestrians  from  the  steps 
of  their  conveyances,  or  leap  down,  and,  walking  by 
the  side  of  some  one  they  have  marked  out,  eagerly 
pour  into  his  ear  the  advantages  of  taking  a  bus, 
until  the  distance  between  themselves  and  their 
conveyances  has  so  widened  that  a  violent  run  has 
to  be  made  to  overtake  it  again.  An  occasional 
phaeton  passes,  driven  by  its  owner,  while  the  groom, 
with  his  'wings'  outspread,  runs  in  front  clearing 
the  way,  or  it  is  a  horseman  who  passes,  heralded  in 
like  manner.  Then  \hc  jin-rikishas  are  innumer- 
able, most  of  them  with  one  runner,  but  some  with 
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two,  or  even  three,  some  going  at  an  easy  jog-trot, 
others  spinning  along  furiously,  clearing  other  car- 
riages by  mere  hair's  breadths,  and  making  sudden 
curves  wh  ch  threaten  to  send  the  r  occupants  flying 
on  to  the  road  wh  le  the  r  drawers  leap  and  whoop 
and  seem  at  the  highest  p  tch  of  enjoyment. 


"Vv-s.^^ 


A  strange  kaleidoscopic  scene  it  is,  the  guises 
of  East  and  West  crossing  and  re-crossing  one  an- 
other ceaselessly,  the  clumsy  waggons  of  Old  Japan 
making  way  for  the  springing  equipages  imported 
from  Europe,  the  new  and  the  old  seeming  to  have 
made  a  compromise  in  the  novel  conception  of  the 
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ubiquitous  jin-riki-sha.  And  if  wc  turn  from  the 
moving  throng  to  the  houses  which  border  tlie 
street,  the  medley  is  no  less  apparent.  For,  while 
the  shops  are,  with  a  few  exceptions,  arranged  in- 
ternally in  tlie  Japanese  manner,  being  open  to  the 
street,  and  having  their  floors  laid  with  those  thick 
soft  mats  on  which  a  Japanese  alike  sits,  eats,  and 
sleeps,  the  buildings  which  contain  them  are  of 
brick  or  stone  and  of  Euro  ;aii  architecture.  The 
street  is  wider  than  an  ormnary  Japanese  street, 
it  has  broad  paved  side-walks,  and  the  central 
thoroughfare  is  bordered  with  young  trees.  The 
reason  of  all  this  is,  that  a  few  years  ago,  when  this 
part  of  the  city  was  demolished  by  one  of  those 
vast  conflagrations  so  frequent  in  Japan,  the  govern- 
ment took  the  opportunity  of  building  the  whole 
district  in  more  substantial  style.  The  district  thus 
Europeanized  is  called  Ginza,  and  lies  on  each  side 
of  that  part  of  the  main  street  which  stretches  from 
Shin  Bashi  ('  New  Bridge '),  near  the  railway  station, 
northward  to  Kiyd  Bashi  ('Capital  Bridge'),  a  dis- 
tance of  about  a  mile. 

It  would  be  hard  to  tell  what  European  or  Amer- 
ican article  is  not  represented  in  one  or  other  of  these 
shops.    Wherever  we  look,  we  see  something  to  prove 
how  completely  the  Japanese  have  resolved  to  ini 
tate  our  Western  civilization.     Italian  warclioust 
butchers'  shops,  wine  and  spirit  stores,  apothecarii. 
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halls,  tailors*  establishments,  with  wax  figures 
dressed  in  Paris  fashions,  hatters',  hosiers',  glovers', 
shoemakers',  saddlers',  upholsterers',  cabinet-makers', 
glaziers',  booksellers',  scientific  instrument  makers', 
printers',  engravers',  watchmakers',  ironmongers', 
photographers'  studios,  with  paintings  in  the  Euro- 
pean style  of  art,  etc.,  etc., — such  are  here  more 
numerous  than  shops  for  the  sale  of  Japanese  goods. 
There  is  hardly  a  foreign  article  of  clothing  which 
one  might  not  buy,  from  pearl  buttons  to  linen  shirts 
and  swallow-tail  coats ;  or  an  article  of  food  from 
Liebig's  extract  of  beef  to  American  hams ;  or  a 
medicine,  from  Cockle's  pills  to  fly-blisters ;  or  an 
instrument,  from  a  penknife  to  a  telescope.  Little 
more  than  a  decade  ago  hardly  one  of  these  commo- 
dities was  to  be  seen  in  the  city,  and  some,  such  as 
butcher-meat,  were  abhorred,  as  indeed  they  still  are 
by  the  mass  of  the  people ;  here  they  now  are  in 
ever  increasing  demand.  Then  there  are  banks, 
offices  of  newspapers,  offices  of  steamship  companies, 
and  other  buildings  which  stand  out  from  the  less 
imposing  array  of  shops. 

Many  of  the  signs  are  a  study.  Nearly  every  shop 
for  the  sale  of  foreign  goods  is  furnished  with  a  sign 
in  a  foreign  language,  either  superscribed,  in  the 
European  fashion,  or  suspended  on  a  wooden  tablet, 
like  the  Japanese  signs  around.  The  language  may 
be  English,  French,  German,  Dutch,  Russian,  or  even 
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Latin,  and  may  or  may  not  be  intelligible  to  its 
owner,  or  indeed  to  any  even  of  its  foreign  readers. 
If  it  is  in  a  foreign  language,  or  at  least  in  foreign 
characters,  that  is  sufficient  ti  commend  it  as  suit- 
able for  a  shop  with  foreign  g<  ods,  without  any  closer 
inquiry  into  its  merits.  Here  are  a  few  of  tlie  signs 
which  may  be  seen  either  in  this  main  street  or  in 
other  streets  where  foreign  c  mmoditics  are  sold  : — 
'The  all  countries  boot  and  se  small  or  fine  wares;' 
"Old  Curious;'  '  Horseshoi maker  imstractcd  by 
Frenchhorselc-ech ; '  'Cut  Hair  Shop;'  'Best  Per- 
fuming Water  Anti-flea  ;'  'D  Brabe  House;'  'The 
Warm  Belt  for  Belly;'  'If  you  want  sell  watch  I 
will  buy,  if  you  want  buy  watch  I  will  sell.  Yes, 
sir.we  will,  all  will.  Come  at  my  shop.  Watchmaker.' 
'Hatter  Native  Country;'  'Antemetic  of  Nausea 
Marina  ;'  '  Kippengelei ;'  '  The  House  Build  for  the 
manufacture  of  all  and  best  kinds  of  Hats  and  Caps;' 
'  Fxgen'  (Exchange  ?). 

Unfortunately,  however,  the  foreign  imitations 
have  not  always  been  so  harmless  as  those  above 
quoted.  When  foreign  articles  first  came  into  favour, 
the  manufacture  of  counterfeit  trade  marks  and  labels 
became  a  regular  trade,  in  which  even  the  owners 
of  respectable  printing  offices  felt  no  compunction 
in  being  implicated.  Orders  for  the  production 
of  Bass'  and  GuJness'  labels  were  executed  by 
the  gross ;  the  testimonials  and  certificates  which 
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accompany  Dr  Collis  Browne's  chlorodync  were 
counterfeited  so  neatly  as  to  deceive  even  foreign 
customers ;  three-star  labels  were  produced  to  adorn 
bottles  filled  with  native  brandy;  condensed  milk  of 
Japanese  manufacture  was  marked  as  *  The  Eagle 
Brand/  etc.,  etc.  It  is  said  that  in  one  restaurant  it 
was  possible  to  get  any  drink  one  liked,  if  one  only 
waited  till  the  barman  had  affixed  the  appropriate 
label.  Even  yet  there  is  in  T6kiyd  a  shop  called 
the  Kaikoba,  or  Institution  for  the  Development 
of  Manufactures,  which  has  been  established  for  the 
express  purpose  of  trading  in  imitations  of  foreign 
articles.  There  one  may  see  bottles  labelled  '  White 
Wine.  Rheims  ;*  or  boxes  containing  '  The  Baby's 
Complete  Nurser,'  with  the  words,  '  Manufactured 
by  the  Good  Year  Rabber  Company;*  or  cases  of 
crayons  stamped  thus  :  *  One  Gross  School  Crayon. 
The  very  best,  examination.  The  beginning  to 
make.     Koyash.     T6kiy6.' 

How  much  real  intent  to  deceive  there  is  in  all 
this  it  is  difficult  to  say.  At  first  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  many  counterfeits  were  made  in  ignor- 
ance of  the  true  nature  of  a  trade  mark,  the  Japanese 
dealer  regarding  this  as  merely  descriptive  of  the 
quality  of  the  goods  to  which  it  was  affixed.  But  that 
there  was  also  much  conscious  fraud,  especially  as 
knowledge  of  the  foreign  market  increased,  cannot 
be  doubted.    At  any  rate,  it  is  satisfactory  to  know 
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that  the  government  have  had  their  attention  directed 
to  this  matter,  and  have  established  a  Test  Office 
for  the  inspection  of  drugs.  There  is  no  law  com- 
pelling manufacturers  to  submit  their  goods  to 
inspection,  but  customers  have  been  warned  against 
purchasing  drugs  not  bearing  the  test  stamp,  and 
the  consequence  is,  that  in  Tflkiyfi  scarcely  a 
medicine  is  now  sold  which  las  not  passed  the  Test 
Office  and  received  the  proo   mark. 

The  following  is  a  charai  Ceristic  circular,  which  1 
find  quoted  in  Tlu  Japan  Mail: — 

'pocket  flower  water,  domestice  manufacture. 
'  All  flower  waters  consist  in  taking  oilessence  from 
floweti :  it  is  said  ihal  in  france,  manufaciure  of  flower 
waters  principally  consists  in  eavender  and  spenjc  theme 
the  flower  water  of  manufacture  which  is  ready  for  sale  con- 
sists in  peony  called  king  of  all  flowers  and  as  this  flower 
water  is  very  fragrant  if  any  one  sball  keep  a  small  phial 
of  it  in  pocket  it  is  beyond  doubi  that  the  fragrance 
would  drive  out  bad  smell  which  is  a  cause  of  pestilence 
and  keep  human  body  in  healthy  state  as  a  scent  bog  is  kepi 
ID  pocket :  indeed  the  efiects  of  the  flower  water  are  very 
numerous  but  I  shall  describe  very  tew  of  ii  here  ;  there  is  old 
saying  peony  is  king  of  all  flowers  and  butterfly  loves  flowers 
thus  even  a  small  insect,  knowing  that  fragrance  is  plenty  in 
peony  flower,  batterfly  which  lightly  move  in  the  air  suck 
flower  dew  and  he  is  keeping  his  life  while  bee  which  fosier 
hii  eggs,  devours  savor  in  the  centre  of  a  flower  and  make 
hony ;  there  are  no  reason  that  we  masters  of  all  things 
should  not  turn  flowers,  which  naturaly  give  fragrance  to 
adventage  of  proteaing  the  human  body  from  insult  of  impure 
air  and  itir  more  in  the  time  when  all  machinery  of  any 
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mamifiiictiire  is  invited  therefore  I  manufacture  this  pocket 
flower  water  from  the  peony  and  I  am  sure  that  there  are  no 
oomprative  flower  water  in  the  world  in  respect  of  its  effect 
and  convenience  of  earring  I  beg  all  gentleman  and  lady 
shall  obtain  advantage  by  using  it  & 

*  O.  KiMOTO.* 

Many  of  the  above  innovations  are  still  unfavour- 
ably regarded  by  certain  sections  of  the  people. 
Some  ignorantly  conservative  persons  have  even 
gone  the  length  of  founding  societies  to  agitate 
for  the  reduction  or  utter  suppression  of  the  im- 
portation of  foreign  goods,  prophesying  national 
ruin  unless  their  policy  be  followed.  But  there  is 
at  least  one  innovation  of  the  value  of  which  all 
are  convinced,  whether  conservative  or  progressive, 
ignorant  or  enlightened,  and  that  is  the  daily  news- 
paper. Every  Japanese  has  a  relish  for  news.  The 
rapidity,  therefore,  with  which  the  press  has  grown 
to  be  a  power  in  Japan,  is  marvellous.  In  T6kiy6 
there  are  dozens  of  papers,  published  daily  or  less 
frequently,  and  suited  to  the  taste  of  every  class  of 
the  community,  and  the  various  provinces  contribute 
between  200  and  300  more. 

One  of  the  pirincipal  buildings  in  the  main  street 
is  the  office  of  the  Nichi  Nichi  Shimbun  (*  Daily 
News'),  the  Times  of  Japan,  a  semi-official  organ 
with  an  enormous  circulation.  It  consists  of  a 
double  sheet  of  about  folio  size,  and,  besides  govern- 
ment matters,  it  treats  mostly  of  internal  affairs,  only 
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a  subsidiary  place  being  given  to  foreign  news.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  the  Choya  Shimbun,  which, 
however,  generally  takes  an  attitude  of  opposition 
to  the  government,  and  has  twice  been  suppressed 
for  indiscreet  utterances.  The  Kinji  Hioron.  of 
small  pamphlet  size,  has  the  reputation  of  giving 
the  opinions  of  the  educated  classes  generally. 
Then  there  are, — the  Fu  Km  Shimpo,  a  repositorj' 
of  provincial  news ;  tlie  'aue  Tame  no  Hidm, 
giving  advice  as  to  the  best  ways  of  making 
money  and  otherwise  becoming  prosperous;  the 
Maru  Maru  Chimbun,  an  illustrated  comic  journal ; 
the  Horitsu  Mondo,  the  counterpart  of  our  Police 
News;  the  Mioho  Shittshi,  a  popular  Buddhist 
oi^an ;  the  Yomi  Yuri  Shimbun  and  Kana  Voint 
Shimbun,  mostly  read  by  women ;  the  TSkiyu 
Shinshi,  an  intelligencer  of  the  various  pleasure 
sights  of  the  capital ;  the  Kogio  Shimpo,  an  engineer- 
ing paper,  etc.,  etc. 

At  present  the  press  is  the  best  means  for  the 
expression  of  popular  opinion,  for  the  constitution 
gives  the  people  but  little  voice  in  the  election  of 
government  officers.  So  long  as  a  minister  is  in 
favour  with  the  Emperor — and  thi.s  simply  means, 
so  long  as  he  belongs  to  the  prevailing  party  in  the 
government — no  action  on  the  part  of  the  people, 
short  of  assassination,  can  remove  him  from  his  post. 
It  is  only  indirectly  that  the  people  can  bring  pres- 
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sure  to  bear  on  those  in  power.  For  years  a  large 
section  of  the  nation  have  been  agitating  for  the 
establishment  of  a  national  representative  assembly, 
and  this  they  have  done  both  in  societies  and  with 
the  help  of  the  press.  Not  a  few  editors  have  suf- 
fered imprisonment  for  their  outspokenness,  and  the 
police  keep  a  sharp  look-out  at  all  public  lectures, 
so  that  a  good  deal  of  tact  is  required  when  politics 
are  referred  to  ;  still,  *  Rights  of  Man  *  societies  and 
newspapers  continue  to  indicate  the  voice  of  the 
people  with  growing  distinctness. 

The  following  is  a  translation  published  in  The 
Japan  Mail  oi  12th  May,  1 881,  of  a  leading  article 
in  the  Kinji  Hiron,  and  may  be  taken  as  a  favour- 
able specimen  of  the  utterances  of  the  Japanese 
press : — 

'proposed  foreign  tour  of  cabinet  secretaries. 

'  One  of  our  contemporaries  states  that  a  certain  member 
of  the  Cabinet  has  proposed  that  Cabinet  Secretaries  shall 
from  time  to  time  be  sent  abroad,  in  order  to  inspect  the 
political  administration  of  every  foreign  country.  Our  readers 
would  do  well  to  remember  that  a  few  years  ago  our  govern- 
ment sent  the  late  Mr  Kawaji,  Prefect  of  Police,  Mr  Sawa, 
and  several  other  police  officials,  abroad,  to  inquire  into  the 
institutions  of  various  corps  of  Gendarmerie;  and  such  a  force 
is  now  about  to  be  established  in  our  own  country.  Again, 
more  recently,  Mr  Murata  Yasushi,  one  of  the  Assistant  Chief 
Secretaries  in  the  Council  of  State,  was  despatched  to  Ger- 
many to  make  some  enquiry,  the  nature  of  which  has  not  yet 
been  divulged.    Hence  it  is  obvious  that  our  government  does 
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not  neglect  to  introduce  foreign  sjsiems  into  this  country,  in 
order  to  augment  the  national  f«tici(y  and  to  enhance  the 
popular  welfare.  This  is  evidently  malter  of  congratulation. 
We  do  not  doubt  that  the  proposa'  now  made  will  be  adopted ; 
for,  from  precedent,  we  are  convii  ced  that  wherever  any  new 
schemes  or  laws  arc  under  cons  deration,  the  departure  of 
Fome  of  the  Cabinet  Secretaries  viti  he  deemed  necessary. 
To  thwart  the  government  in  its  ndeavours  to  embellish  the 
civiliiation  of  our  country  by  gooQ  political  methods  and  the 
sciences  of  Europe  and  Americ  would  not  be  the  act  of  a 
good  subject  of  this  empiie,  ar  lerefore  we  will  say  nothing 
that  can  be  so  construed  ;  but  he  government  intends  to 
send  Cabinet  Secretaries  abroau  in  order  to  adopt,  not  the 
actual  virtues,  but  simply  the  i  itward  appearance  of  the 
beneficent  schemes  and  scienct  of  Western  nations,  or 
merely  to  imitate  certain  branches  of  their  laws,  such  as  the 
regulations  for  the  control  of  newspapers  and  public  meetings, 
which  are  partial  and  convenient  to  the  government,  we  must 
say  that  such  a  mission  were  better  abandoned.  However 
much  the  degree  of  progress  in  Asia  may  difTer  from  that  of 
Europe  or  America,  the  principles  of  right  are  the  same  in 
all  these  continents ;  and,  therefore,  it  is  quite  evident, 
without  any  explanation,  that  there  is  nothing  which  can  be 
done  in  one,  which  may  not  also  be  effected  in  another. 
And,  indeed  all  our  laws  can  be  made  by  ourselves  without 
imitating  others.  Nevertheless,  our  government  endeavours 
assiduously  to  copy  others.  Is  this  not  the  way,  under  the 
plea  of  adopting  the  civilization  of  Western  nations,  to  prevent 
the  progressof  our  own  people?  To  promoielhe  national  happi- 
ness, and  to  ensure  popular  tranquillity,  the  government  ought 
to  imitate  the  liberal  policy  of  England  and  America,  which  is 
in  effect  efficacious  to  develop  and  encourage  the  resources  of 
a  country.  But  if  the  government  will  only  borrow  arbitrary 
laws,  and  attempt  to  oppress  the  people,  saying,  "  P'ven  in  the 
civiliied  nations  of  Europe  and  America  such  and  such  laws 
are  issued,  and  lucb  and  such  regulations  are  in  force,"  we  have 
nothing  left  but  to  lament  the  fate  of  our  nation.     However, 
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our  government  not  being  in  lack  of  men  of  ability,  we  trust 
that  the  proposed  departure  of  the  Secretaries  will  have  for 
its  sole  object  to  promote  and  secure  our  happiness  and  wel- 
fare. We  earnestly  request  you,  gentlemen  of  the  Govern- 
ment, not  to  adopt  the  crafty  measures  of  oppressing  the 
people  under  the  plea  of  applying  the  civilization  of  Western 
States.' 

Among  the  least  successful  of  the  foreign  imita- 
tions visible  in  the  street  are  the  public  waggonettes. 
For  the  most  part,  these  are  rickety  and  uncomfort- 
able and  drawn  by  miserable  hacks,  which  hobble 
along  beneath  the  blows  and  shouts  of  drivers  whose 
uncouthness  is  in  keeping  with  their  equipages. 
The  conductors  cut  even  a  sorrier  figure.  A  project 
is  now  on  foot  to  lay  tramway  lines  from  the  railway 
station  to  Asakusa,  the  route  (five  miles)  traversed 
by  most  of  these  vehicles. 

A  more  characteristic,  and  at  the  same  time  more 
respectable  means  of  conveyance  is  th^  jin-rikt'sha. 
Although  invented  by  a  foreign  resident  within  the 
last  ten  years,  this  is  now  widespread  throughout 
the  more  level  parts  of  the  empire.  It  is  a  sort  of 
perambulator  on  two  wheels,  drawn  by  a  man  who 
takes  his  place  between  two  projecting  shafts  which 
are  connected  at  their  extremities  by  a  cross-bar. 
Behind  is  a  hood,  which  may  be  folded  back  or 
spread  out  at  pleasure,  and  in  the  event  of  heavy 
rain  a  piece  of  oil-paper  can  be  spread  over  the 
legs.    Accommodation  is  provided  for  either  one  or 
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of  straw  sandals,  a  paper  lantern  and  some  candles, 
and  a  pipe  and  tobacco-pouch.  There  arc  said  to 
be  in  T6kiy6  alone  no  fewer  than  23,000  of  these 
men.  On  each  kuruma  there  is  paid  an  annual  tax 
of  2  yen,  or  l  yen,  according  as  it  is  constructed  to 
carry  two  persons  or  one.  The  tariff  varies  in  dif- 
ferent places  from  10  or  iz  sen  (cents)  to  4  or  even 
2  sen  a  ri  (two  and  thrcc-.sevenths,  English  miles) ; 
usually,  however,  it  is  about  ji  sm  a  ri. 

Among  \}l\q  jin-riki-ya  some  fine  physiques  are  to 
be  met  with.  They  are  usually  lithe  and  wiry,  and 
their  endurance  and  longwindcdnessarc  often  cxlra- 
ordinary.  I  have  myself  been  drawn  by  one  man 
sixty  miles  in  two  successive  days,  and  that  at  the 
height  of  the  hot  season.  Their  calling,  however,  is 
not  conducive  to  long  life,  and  a  large  percentage  of 
them  fall  a  prey  to  heart  or  lung  disease.     If  the 
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comforts  of  an  average  Japanese  are  few,  those  of  a 
jin-^riki-ya  may  be  said  to  be  at  a  minimum.  In 
summer,  when  the  temperature  is  least  suitable  for 
his  violent  exercise,  there  is  the  greatest  demand  for 
his  services ;  and  in  winter,  when  people  feel  most 
inclined  to  walk,  he  stands  shivering  beside  his  con- 
veyance, anxiously  begging  the  passers-by  to  engage 
him.  Daylight  and  darkness,  sunshine  and  rain, 
summer  and  winter,  alike  find  him  at  his  post.  In 
summer  his  clothing  is  reduced  to  the  smallest  pos- 
sible limits  consistent  with  decency — sometimes  in 
the  country  further  still — and  in  winter  it  is  too 
scanty  to  resist  the  cold  air ;  he  seems  to  have  no 
r^ular  meals;  and  altogether  his  lot  appears  a 
singularly  unhappy  one*  But  with  it  all,  his  native 
cheerfulness  seldom  or  never  deserts  him.  He 
seems  ever  ready  for  a  joke,  even  though  it  be  at 
his  own  expense. 

Throughout  the  city  there  are  regular  stances,  at 
each  of  which  there  may  be  from  four  or  five  to  a 
dozen  men.  Instead  of  quarrelling  over  a  *  fare,*  their 
plan  is  to  draw  lots  by  means  of  a  bundle  of  cords 
of  unequal  lengths.  This  they  may  do  on  the  chance 
of  an  engagement  from  some  one  whom  they  see 
approaching.  If  the  expected  fare  passes  without 
taking  a  kuruma,  his  mind  having  already  been  made 
up  to  walk,  the  laugh  is  turned  upon  the  poor  jin- 
riki-ya  who  has  drawn  the  successful  cord,  a  laugh 
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in  which  he  himself  is  fain  to  join.  I  used  often  to 
sec  this  among  the  mun  who  had  their  stance  within 
the  Tora-no-Mon  ('Tiger  Gate')  of  the  castle,  just 
opposite  the  entrance  to  our  college.  Between  my 
house  and  the  stance  was  a  little  slope,  and  regularly 
on  my  head  appearing  above  the  summit  of  this,  the 
bundle  of  cords  was  produced  and  lots  were  drawn. 
Of  course  their  hopes  were  iften  disappointed,  and  I 
got  into  the  habit  of  sign;  ig  on  coming  into  sight. 
These  Tora-no-Mon  men  were  far  from  uninter- 
esting. There  were  several  of  them  who  remained 
there  during  the  whole  of  my  stay  in  Japan.  I  re- 
member one  who  seemed  the  best  off  of  the  set,  for  he 
was  always  well  dressed,  and  had  an  air  of  authority 
about  him.  He  wore  bettSs  clothes,  tight-fitting 
trousers,  a  jacket  with  wide  wing-like  sleeves,  and  a 
straw  sun-shade,  in  shape  like  a  shallow  basin  in- 
verted,— the  whole  suit  of  indigo  colour.  He  was  a 
strong  fellow,  tall  for  a  Japanese,  and  with  a  some- 
what massive  face — not  unkindly,  but  slightly  dogged 
in  expression.  Surpassing  him  in  endurance,  though 
not  in  physique,  was  a  thin  liltle  man  with  clear-cut 
features  and  a  singularly  gentle,  not  to  say  patlietic, 
face.  I  always  felt  compunction  when  this  man  drew 
me;  there  was  something  about  him  suggesting  a 
refinement  quite  inconsistent  with  his  calling.  The 
gratitude  which  he  always  showed  was  remarkable. 
even  for  a  Japanese.     There  was  a  third  of  quite  a 
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different  type, — a  man  whom  I  associate  with  a 
second-hand  soldier's  overcoat,  which  he  had  bought 
to  keep  out  the  cold,  and  with  which,  to  my  wonder 
and  amusement,  he  managed  to  trot  in  his  kuruma. 
In  this  costume  he  was  a  most  ridiculous  figure,  all 
the  more  so  that  he  was  utterly  unconscious  that  his 
dress  was  in  any  way  remarkable,  and  never  lost  the 
habitual  grin  which  overspread  his  face  almost  from 
ear  to  ear.  This  man  had  a  peculiarly  coaxing  way 
of  importuning  one  to  engage  him.  Approaching 
with  a  deferential  trot,  he  looked  closely  up  into 
one's  face,  and  in  a  guttural  voice  besought  the  danna 
san  (master)  to  take  a  ride.  *  Danna  sanJin-rikUsha 
ikimasu  ka?  O yasuku  dekimasu'  (Master,  will  you 
have  a  ride  ?     I  can  take  you  honourably  cheaply). 

*  Asakusa  made  ikiira  f     (How  much  to  Asakusa  ?). 

*  HeV — here  a  thoughtful  pause ;  then  suddenly  and 
with  a  seductive  smile — *  Ni  jissen^  danna '  (Twenty 
cents,  master).  ^  lye^  iye^  amari  takai ;  jiu  ni  sen 
takusan  da'  (No,  no,  that  is  too  dear ;  twelve  cents 
are  enough).  A  laugh  of  incredulity.  *  Danna,  mo 
sukoshi*  (Master,  a  little  more).  I  answer  with  the 
air  of  one  who  has  made  his  final  offer,  *  Jiu  go  sen ' 
(Fifteen  cents),  and  walk  on.  In  a  few  seconds  there 
is  a  sound  of  clapping  of  hands  and  *  YoroshiV  (All 
right),  and  Xhc  jin-riki-sha  is  brought  up.  This  bar- 
gaining process  had  generally  to  be  gone  through 
with  a  stranger,  but  with  these  Tora-no-Mon  men  I 
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soon  came  to  have  an  understood  scale  of  charges. 
Then  there  was  one  with  head  shaven  as  clean  as 
a  priest's,  whom  I  remember  for  his  narrow  _/>n-rtiti- 
sha,  and  the  frog-like  jerks  with  which  he  pulled  JL 
Stolidity  was  perhaps  the  prevailing  feature  of  this 
man's  character.  Still  an  ther,  a  very  bright  little 
fellow  who  wore  a  foreign  cap,  attracted  my  notice 
by  his  excessive  politeness ;  for  he  could  not  pass 
me  in  the  street  without  d<  fing  his  cap,  although  to 
do  so  he  had  for  the  momi.  t  to  support  \i\%  jin-riki- 
sfia  with  only  one  hand. 

The  inborn  obligingness  o{  jin-rOri-ya  o^lea  canio 
out  strikingly.  One  of  them  seeing  another  toiling 
up  a  hill  would  at  once  run  and  help  him  by  pushing 
the  kuruma  from  behind.  A  low  bow  and  deeply 
grateful  'ArigatS'  (Thank  you),  would  be  his  reward. 
This  would  take  place  between  men  who  were  utter 
strangers  to  each  other. 

A  medical  missionary  resident  in  T6kiy6  was 
one  day  walking  in  the  city,  when  a  jin-rikt-ya 
approached  him,  and,  with  more  than  ordinary  re- 
spectfulness, requested  him  to  take  a  ride.  Liking 
the  man's  looks,  the  missionary  consented,  and  was 
presently  spinning  along  homeward.  On  alighting 
in  front  of  his  door,  he  was  drawing  out  his  purse, 
but  the  j'in-riii-ya  begged  him  not  to  trouble  him- 
self. 'A  few  days  ago,  master.'  he  said,  'you  were 
so  kind  as  to  cure  the  disease  of  one  of  my  friends. 
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and  I  thought  I  might  do  a  little  in  return  by  giving 
you  a  ride  in  my  humble  kuruma!  And  making  a 
farewell  bow,  the  good-hearted  fellow  was  off  again 
with  his  kuruma  behind  him. 

I  used  sometimes  to  be  amused  at  the  would-be 
gallant  way  in  which  a  jin-riki-ya  approached  a 
lady.  Walking  half  double  and  lifting  his  feet 
daintily,  he  would  follow  the  fair  one  for  several 
yards,  endeavouring,  with  smirking  face  and  per- 
suasive tongue,  to  lure  her  into  his  conveyance. 
A  foreigner  was  always  assailed  with  special 
vehemence.  A  friend  once  told  me  that  out  of 
curiosity  he  had  counted  the  number  of  jin-riki-ya 
who  had  accosted  him  during  a  walk  of  a  few  miles 
along  the  main  street  of  T6kiy6,  and  had  found  it  to 
be  no.  In  such  circumstances  one's  only  plan  is 
to  look  unconscious  of  their  importunities.  Occa- 
sionally one  hears  remarks  at  one's  expense — *  Can't 
afford  it,'  and  the  like,  followed  by  a  laugh ;  but 
this  would  occur  only  in  places  much  frequented  by 
foreigners. 

Some  such  idea,  viz.,  that  no  one  would  walk  who 
could  afford  to  ride,  seems  to  possess  the  mind 
of  that  man  sitting  there  in  the  jin-riki-sha^  else  he 
would  not  survey  the  surrounding  pedestrians  with 
a  look  of  such  self-complacent  superiority.  And 
here  is  an  amusing  sight.  A  whole  family  in  a 
jin-riki'sha — father,   mother,  and   three  children  ! 
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The  parents  are  engaged  in  a  pleasant  conversation 
with  the  trotting  coolie  in  front,  while  the  two  elder 
children  amuse  themselves  by  patting  his  back  with 
wands,  as  if  they  were  driving  a  horse ! 

North  of  the  Kiyd  Bashi,  we  are  beyond  the 
semi-foreign   part  of  the   main  street  and  among 
houses  of  purely  Japanese  build.     The  street  is  of 
fair  breadth,  although  not  comparable  to  the  spacious 
roadways  which  border  the  castle-moats.   At  regular 
distances  of  a  few  hundred  feet,  the  main  thorough- 
fare is  crossed  at  right  angles  by  branch  streets. 
The  divisions  thus  formed  are  numbered  Itchdme^ 
NickSme,  Sanch6me^  etc.  (ist  Division,  2nd  Division, 
3rd  Division,  etc.)  ;    each  house  also  has  its  own 
number ;   and,  moreover,  at  the  entrance  to  each 
dwelling  is  hung  a  wooden  tablet  inscribed  with  the 
names  of  all  the  inmates :    so  that  every  possible 
facility  is  given  for  the  discovery,  not  merely  of  any 
particular  address,  but  even  of  any  particular  resi- 
dent.     In  addressing   letters,  the  natural  order  is 
followed  of  beginning  with  the   most   general   and 
ending  with  the  most  particular, — an  order  which 
our  own   post   office  officials  no  doubt  observe  in 
the  reading  of  addresses,  although  we  adopt  the 
converse  in   the  writing  of  them.     For  example, 
what  we  should  write  thus: — 'Mr.   Kinjird  Sat6, 
No.    5    Third   Division,   Takekawa   Street,   Ginza, 
T6kiy6,*  is  arranged   as  follows : — *  T6kiy6,  Ginza, 
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Takekawa  Ch6,  Sanchdme,  Goban,  Satfi  Kinjird 
San,' — first  the  city,  then  the  district,  then  the 
street,  then  the  division,  then  the  number,  then  the 
family  name,  then  the  individual  name,  and,  last  of 
all,  the  title. 

The  houses,  with  the  exception  of  the  mud-and- 
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plaster  fire-proof  stores,  are  of  wood,  roofed  with 
black  tiles  tipped  with  white,  and  are  seldom  of 
more  than  two  storeys,  although  occasionally  a 
hotel  may  be  seen  rising  at  one  point  into  three 
or  even  four.  There  is  little  or  no  glass  to  enliven 
their  somewhat  dingy  faces,  as  the  windows  (with 
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a  few  exceptions  of  recent  construction)  consist  of 
sliding  panelled  shutters,  fiUcd  in  with  paper.  Out- 
side of  the  paper  there  is  often,  especially  in  the 
more  substantial  warehousi  s,  a  grilling  of  light  wood. 
The  less  open  shops  have  i  grilled  frontage,  through 
which  access  is  obtained  >y  a  small  sliding  door. 
The  prevailing  tints  art  rey,  brown,  and  black ; 
these  are  relieved  by  the  lite  store-houses  and  by 
the  numerous  hanging  sit  of  various  colours.  The 
all  but  uniform  height  i  le  buildings  is  here  and 
there  broken  by  the  vast  nt-likc  roof  of  a  temple, 
or  by  the  bell-tower  of  «  fire-lookout.  Through 
openings  there  come  into  view  the  ramparts  of  the 
castle,  and  away  beyond  the  house-tops  and  the 
undulations  of  the  plain,  the  matchless  cone  of  the 
sacred  Mount  Fuji. 

Considerable  art  is  sometimes  shown  on  the 
sign-boards.  These,  being  suspended  lengthwise 
from  poles  which  project  horizontally  from  the  face 
of  the  buildings,  arc  conspicuous  in  the  street  vistas. 
They  are  often  surmounted  by  a  miniature  roof  and 
set  in  a  handsome  frame.  Their  wooden  sides  arc 
uncoloured,  but  the  graceful  characters  which  are 
carved  into  them  are  generally  cither  coloured  or 
gilt.  Often,  one  shop  has  quite  a  number  of  these 
tablets,  each  advertising  some  particular  article  of 
sale.  Among  the  signs  arc  the  barber's  striped 
pole  (ver>'  frequent),  a  white  spiked  ball   marking  a 
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cuts^  geneiaSy  of  tbc  bl-cod  ird  tljnirr  tvpt.  attract 
crowds  of  admircTa :  grccirs  ^rt  d-cng  2.  tJirhir.^ 
trade  in  rice,  maTrr,  wieat,  Tr.z.'.tfU  barley,  tea.  to- 
bacco^ beansv  peas,  c^gs,  sea-iirtred.  cried  nsh.  jkatv!:/ 


(rice-bread^  etc.;  ccnfect:>=er5  have  a  ter:pt£ng 
array  of  peppermints,  isinglass,  casuira  1  seed-cake 
introduced  by  the  Portug-jesej :  lacquered  trays. 
baskets,  wooden  clogs,  and  stra'-v  ^'^r^\^  are  con- 
spicuous ;  a  mddy-complexicned  publican  squats 
among  his  barrels  of  sake ;  a,  barber  is  in  full  view 
shaving  not  merely  the  beard  and  crown,  but  the 
very  nostrils  and  eyelids  of  a  customer ;  a  large  silk 
store  is  full  of  buyers,  little  shop-boys  running  to 
and  fro  in  answer  to  the  calls  of  the  salesmen ;  an 
outfitting  establishment  is  hung  with  ready-made 
clothes  in  cotton  and  silk;  here  are  blacksmiths 
hard  at  work  in  a  squatting  attitude  ;  purses,  pencil- 
cases,  and  metal  tobacco-pipes ;  cabinets  plain  and 
lacquered  ;  stationery  and  all  sorts  of  fans,  coloured 
and  plain;  dolls,  toy  horses,  carts,  etc.;  an  iron- 
monger's with  a  magnificent  stock  of  bronze,  copper, 
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and  iron  kettles ;  blue  and  white  porcelain  for  cont-^ 
mon  use,  which  would  gladden  the  eyes  of  EuropcaaJ 
connoisseurs,  with  the  more  expensive  wares  of  Sa- 1 
tsuma,  Hizen,Kiy6to  (Kiy6m  ,zu  and  Awata), Owari,  , 
and  Kaga,  and  the  fragile  bu  much  admired  Banko 
earthenware ;  here  again  is  .  handsome  stock  of 
musical  instruments ;  and  ii  .  hotel  there  is  a  great 
hubbub  as  the  waitresses  i  iten  to  satisfy  the  de- 
mands of  the  various  guests  Then  there  are  stalls 
with  steaming  beans,  or  sweei.  neats,  or  knicknacks  of 
various  kinds ;  coolies  with  burdens  suspended  from 
poles  are  everywhere  shouting;  newspaper-sellers  re- 
cite the  day's  news ;  and  street-singers  are  strumming 
on  their  guitars.  The  odours  are  various,  but  the  most 
prevalent  are  those  of  fish,  sauce,  and  roasted  beans. 
The  oil  on  the  heads  of  the  crowd  is  occasionally 
somewhat  disagreeable,  and  at  certain  hours  of  the 
day  the  air  is  liable  to  be  polluted  with  the  stench 
arising  from  pails  of  human  ordure  which  coolies  or 
pack-horses  are  carrying  out  of  the  city  for  manure. 
On  the  whole,  however,  the  streets  are,  at  least  for 
an  Eastern  city,  remarkably  clean.  In  comparison 
with  those  of  a  Chinese  city,  they  may  appear  little 
short  of  perfection. 

The  squatting  shopkeepers  arc  either  demurely 
gazing  into  the  street,  or  writing  on  low  desks  behind 
little  wooden  railings,  or,  counting-frame  in  hand, 
bargaining  with  customers.    Entering  a  shop,  wc  arc 
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received  with  low  obesiances,  the  head  of  the  pro- 
prietor being  probably  bowed  as  low  as  the  matted 
floor  on  which  he  is  squatting,  and  respectfully 
requested  to  take  seats  on  little  square  cushions 
which  his  daughter  lays  for  us  at  the  edge  of  the 
floor.  A  considerable  crowd  is  staring  at  us  with 
open  eyes,  and  in  some  cases  open  mouths.  '  Kin- 
chaku  arimasH  kd*  (Have  you  any  purses)  ?  '  Sayd 
de  gozaintasU^  neV — a  conventional  phrase  meaning 
literally '  It  is  so,  isn't  it } '  He  is  thinking,  with  head 
to  one  side  and  breath  deferentially  drawn  in. 
'  GozaintasiV  (I  have),  he  says  suddenly,  and  rises  to 
look  for  them.  Meanwhile,  his  daughter  appears 
with  a  tray  bearing  a  tiny  teapot  and  some  cups, 
into  which  she  pours  from  the  teapot  some  pale- 
green  tea,  of  course  without  either  sugar  or  cream, 
presenting  to  each  of  us  a  cup  on  a  little  stand. 
Sipping  this,  we  bargain  with  the  shopkeeper,  who 
has  now  returned  with  the  kinchaku.  All  the  time 
a  bright-eyed  little  boy  is  amusedly  looking  on — 
an  attractive  little  fellow,  as  intelligent  as  he  is 
frank  and  amiable,  glad  to  be  so  close  to  the  foreign 
strangers  who  have  been  so  good  as  to  patronize  his 
father's  shop.  The  mother  and  baby  are  just  visible 
in  the  family  dwelling-place  behind  the  shop.  We 
find  an  article  to  suit,  and  ask  the  price.  Then 
follows  a  manipulation  of  the  counters,  somewhat 
needlessly  it  seems  to  us,  and  the  shopkeeper  is 
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buried  in  a  deep  calculation.  At  length  he  saya^:^ 
'  Ichi yen,  fit  Jiu  shicki  sen,  go  rin  de  gozaimasfi  (It  is 
I  yen,  27  sen,  5  «'«).'  A  remonstrance  that  it  is  too  j 
dear  provokes  an  incredulous  smile.  Ichi  yen  1 
offer.  There  is  an  elaborat  calculation  on  the  I 
soroban,  a  thoughtful  pause,  en  a  bow  and  a  3ul>- 
missive  ^Hc,yoroskii'  (Yes,  a!  right).  A  receipt  for 
the  amount  is  quickly  writte  or  we  might  almost 
say  painted,  out  in  black  chai  cters  on  a  roll  of  thin 
unglazed  paper,  and  duly  sta  iped  in  red  with  the 
shopkeeper's  wooden  seal  As  we  leave,  father, 
son.  and  daughter  alike  bow  low  and  bid  us  sayonara 
(good-bye). 

Many  of  these  shops  are  managed  by  women,  the 
wives  of  the  proprietors,  and  very  business-like  these 
wives  often  are,  much  more  so  in  some  cases  than 
their  easy-going  husbands.  Their  acutcness  may 
take  unexpected  forms.  For  instance,  after  finding 
the  price  of  some  single  article  to  be  20  sm,  one 
may  be  surprised,  on  wishing  to  buy  seven  of  them, 
to  be  charged  s.ycn  and  a  half,  an  excess  of  10  sat 
over  the  combined  price  of  seven  at  20  sen  each. 
The  first  idea  likely  to  occur  to  one  in  such  circum- 
stances is,  that  there  has  been  a  miscalculation. 
But  no,  the  tidy  saleswoman  is  too  sharp  for  that. 
Her  idea  evidently  is,  that  if  the  demand  increases 
so  should  the  price. 

The  shops,  like  the  people  generally,  arc  almost 
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always  tidy.  The  tradespeople,  however,  are  as  a 
rule  much  less  business-like  than  the  Chinese.  They 
are  fond  of  being  comfortable,  but  seem  not  to  worry 
themselves  unduly  over  money-making.  Avarice 
and  meanness  are  far  from  them ;  their  faults  usually 
lie  quite  at  the  opposite  extreme.  One  may  be 
cheated  ;  but  there  is  perhaps  less  likelihood  of  this 
than  there  would  be  in  any  other  Eastern  country. 
As  elsewhere,  the  practice  is  often  followed  of 
charging  a  customer  according  to  his  apparent  social 
position,  in  which  case  a  foreigner  is  sure  to  suffer  in 
pocket ;  but  of  out-and-out  swindling  there  is  little. 
As  far  beyond  Kiy6  Bashi,  as  this  again  is  be- 
yond Shin  Bashi,  the  main  street  crosses  another  of 
the  canals  that  run  seawards  from  the  castle  moat, 
by  Nihon  Bashi  ('  Japan  Bridge').  This  is,  as  it  were, 
the  cross  of  the  city.  All  distances  are  reckoned 
from  it,  and  it  is  the  principal  market-place,  more 
especially  for  the  sale  of  fish,  of  which  it  always  has 
more  or  less  of  a  flavour.  On  both  sides,  but  chiefly 
towards  the  bay,  the  canal  is  bordered  with  white 
store-houses,  most  of  which  have  their  gables  facing 
the  water.  Below  these,  hundreds  of  grey  barges 
line  the  banks  with  their  cargoes  of  rice  or  other  pro- 
duce of  land  or  sea.  Not  seldom  the  cargo  in  this 
or  another  of  the  numerous  canals  which  intersect 
^the  city  between  the  moat  and  the  river's  mouth, 
is   manure,  in  which    case    the  visitor   is   forced, 
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instead   of   studying   the   scene,   to   beat   ; 
retreat. 

Yedo  has  all  along,  since  its  adoption  as  the  Shfi- 
gun's  capital,  been  a  great  s  t  of  merchandise ;  but 
it  is  only  now,  after  the  ab  ion  of  feudalism,  that 
respect  is  being  shown  to  ii  lerchants.  In  the  old 
days,  no  matterhowmuch  v  Ith  a  man  had  amassed* 
if  it  had  been  gained  in  e,  he  ranked  with  the 

very  lowest  in  the  social  ■ ;  the  poorest  peasant' 

farmer  was  regarded  as  hia  perior.  In  these  cir- 
cumstances, it  is  hardly  surp  sing  that  trading  and 
cheating  came  to  be  associated  alike  in  the  thoughts 
of  the  upper  classes,  and  in  the  practice  of  the  de- 
spised traders. 

A  young  Japanese  who  had  gone  to  America  for 
a  commercial  education  was  one  day  visiting  an 
American  lady,  when  there  happened  also  to  call  an 
American  merchant  who  had  spent  several  years  in 
Japan.  The  conversation  naturally  turning  to  the 
latter  country,  the  merchant,  much  to  the  chagrin  of 
the  lady,  began  to  boast  of  the  money  he  had  there 
made  through  taking  advantage  of  the  ignorance  of 
the  natives.  When  he  had  left,  the  young  Japanese 
turned  to  the  lady  and  asked  her  to  oblige  him  with 
the  address  of  this  gentleman,  as  he  should  like  to 
cultivate  his  acquaintance.  Her  answer  was  that 
she  regretted  very  much  that  he  should  have  met  a 
man  of  so  little  principle,  and  that  it  would  be  much 
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better  for  himself  if  he  did  not  pursue  the  acquaint- 
ance further.  *  Oh,  but/  he  said,  '  that  is  the  very 
kind  of  man  I  want  to  know.  My  object  in  coming 
to  this  country  was  to  learn  from  your  merchants 
how  to  cheat,  and  this  is  the  very  man  to  give  me 
the  information  I  want/ 

Let  no  man  say  that  experience  of  the  dealings 
of  foreign  merchants  has  in  every  case  tended  to 
raise  the  Japanese  idea  of  mercantile  virtue.  Many 
a  time,  doubtless,  the  tendency  has  been  towards  a 
confirmation  of  the  belief  that  trade  and  honesty  are 
barely  compatible.  However,  the  importance  of  com- 
merce is  now  much  better  realized,  and  the  status  of 
merchants  has  been  correspondingly  raised.  Even 
noblemen  now  think  it  no  disgrace  to  have  a  con- 
nection with  trade,  and  men  have  resigned  good 
government  posts  to  betake  themselves  to  business. 
Some  of  the  most  respected,  as  well  as  most  influen 
tial,  citizens  of  T6kiy6  are  merchants ;  and  among 
the  most  interesting  of  the  recent  signs  of  private 
enterprise  has  been  the  establishment  of  a  T6kiy6 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

A  few  hundred  yards  towards  the  river  from 
Nihon  Bashi  stands  the  General  Post  Office.  Here, 
as  thoroughly  as  at  the  railway  station,  we  are  trans- 
ported to  Europe,  all  the  arrangements  being  as 
nearly  as  possible  exact  copies  of  those  which  prevail 
in  the  West.     The  uniform  rate  for  a  letter  of  unit 
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weight  sent  between  any  two  parts  of  the  empire 
is  2  i('«,  and  for  a  postal  card,  I  sen ;  while  a 
letter  may  be  forwarded  from  any  part  of  T<5kiy6  to 
another  for  1  sen,  and  a  f  3stal  card  for  J  a  sen. 
Money  orders  can  be  transi  itted  by  post,  and  there 
is  a  Post-office  Savings  ik.  What  with  mail 
trains,  steam-ships,  vans,  a  couriers,  branch  offices 
and  post  pillars,  the  postal  ystem  of  japan  is  now 
thoroughly  efficient,  mar  jusly  so  when  we  con- 
sider that  a  decade  ago  th-  ;  was  in  the  country  no 
regular  government  institt  on  for  the  transmission 
of  letters.  The  growth  of  the  system  is  well  shown 
by  the  following  statistics:  —  In  the  fiscal  year 
1876-77,  the  total  revenue  of  the  imperial  postal  de- 
partment was  694,1 1 1'gi  y^"^  •1"'^  the  expenditure, 
769,21647  _yf«,-  in  1878-79,  the  total  revenue  was 
949,35701  yen,  and  the  expenditure,  826,37898 _jr«, 
showing  a  profit  of  122,97803  yen.  In  1877-78, 
46,879,278  articles  were  exchanged  in  the  mails  ;  in 
1878-79,  55.270,402.  So  satisfactorily  have  the 
Japanese  postal  authorities  done  their  work,  that  the 
British,  French,  and  American  post-offices  in  the 
open  ports,  have  now  been  closed. 

Only  a  reference  can  be  made  to  such  other  pro- 
minent institutions  of  this  busy  district  as  the  office 
of  the  Mitsu  Hishi  ('Three  Diamonds')  S.  S.  Co.. 
the  two  Mitsui  banks,  and,  nearer  Kiyu  Hashi.  the 
General   Telegraph  Office,  the   centre  from  which 
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4000    miles    of   wire  radiate  to  all  parts  of  the 
empire. 

The  main  street  continues  northward  from  Nihon 
Bashi,  forming  a  stretch  of  about  a  mile  and  a 
half  from  that  point  to  Megane  Bashi  (*  Spectacle 
Bridge '),  the  stone  arches  of  which  span  the  Kanda- 
gawa  near  the  Public  Library  at  Seid6.  About  a 
mile  north  of  Megane  Bashi  are  the  woods  and 
lake  of  Uyeno.  More  than  a  mile  eastward  from 
Uyeno  the  temples  and  gardens  of  Asakusa  adorn 
the  right  bank  of  the  river.  The  route  from  Nihon 
Bashi  to  Asakusa  is  along  Hon  Ch6  (*Book  Street'), 
which  diverges  eastward  from  the  Odori,  or  main 
street,  a  few  yards  north  of  Nihon  Bashi,  and  after- 
wards runs  in  a  north-easterly,  and  latterly  al- 
most northerly  direction,  nearly  parallel  to  the 
river.  It  is  from  Shin  Bashi  to  Asakusa  that  most 
of  the  public  conveyances  run.  Hon  Ch6  is  one 
of  the  handsomest  purely  Japanese  streets  in  the 
city.  At  Asakusa,  the  Sumida-gawa,  which  is  quite 
as  broad  as  the  Thames  at  London  Bridge,  is 
crossed  by  Adzuma  Bashi ;  further  south  are  Om- 
maya  Bashi,  then  Riy6goku  Bashi  (near  the  em- 
bouchure of  the  Kanda-gawa),  Ohashi,  and  (close 
to  the  mouth)  Yetai  Bashi.  These  bridges  are 
constructed  of  wood,  and  have  no  arches.  Long 
and  narrow,  with  quite  a  complexity  of  interla- 
cing beams  on    their   many   piers,    they    have    a 
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slimness  and  intricacy  that  suggest  so  many 
gigantic  centipedes. 

At  tlie  mouth  of  the  river  are  two  small  islands, 
one  of  which,  Tsukudajir  contains  the  principal 
prison  of  the  city,     i  s  these,  on  the  western 

shore  of  the  bay,  ana  s  ird  from  Ginza,  where 
our  observation  of  the  i  ;ts  commenced,  is  the 
flat   canal-intersected     c  :t    of    Tsiikiji    ('made 

land  ■),  the  Foreign  Coi  ion,  where  alone  for- 
eigners not  in  the  sen  :ither  of  the  Japanese 
government  or  of  Japanese  ubjects  are  allowed  to 
reside. 

The  banks  of  the  river  are  low.  Near  the  mouth 
lie  crowds  of  junks,  high-stemed,  of  unpainted  grey 
wood  riveted  with  green  copper,  and  each  with  a 
straight  mast  of  one  piece  set  far  back  towards  its 
stem.  Some  are  at  anchor  in  mid-channel,  others 
lie  alongside  wharves  at  the  entrances  to  canals,  one 
or  two  with  their  great  square  sails  outspread  are 
gliding  out  upon  the  pale  blue  waters  of  the  bay. 
Baizes  are  being  poled  up  stream,  and  here  and 
there  is  a  little  pleasure-boat  with  house  on  deck. 
Farther  up,  it  is  for  the  most  part  between  broad 
roads  and  walled-in  gardens  that  the  river  flows. 

We  will  close  this  survey  of  T6kiy(3  and  its 
institutions  with  a  glance  at  Asakusa,  the  scat  at 
once  of  the  most  popular  shrine  and  of  the  fancy  fair 
of  the  city.     References  to  other  features  of  the 
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capital  and  its  life  will   come  out  in  succeeding 
chapters. 

Asakusa  lies  about  three  miles  beyond  Nihon 
Bashi :  on  the  eastward,  its  grounds  are  washed  by 
the  broad  river  Sumida ;  westward,  about  a  mile  off, 
the  groves  of  Uyeno  enrich  the  horizon.  From 
morning  till  night  the  temple  courts  are  thronged 
with  worshippers  and  pleasure-seekers.  A  stone- 
paved  avenue  bordered  with  booths  filled  with  all 
sorts  of  ornaments,  toys,  and  confectionery,  leads  up 
to  a  large  two-storeyed  gateway  coloured  a  dull  red. 
Niches  in  this  contain  two  colossal  «/o,  the  Buddhist 
Gog  and  Magog, — dreadful  demons,  the  one  red 
and  the  other  green.  Both  are  covered  with  little 
paper  pellets  which  devotees  have  spat  against 
them ;  if  the  pellet  sticks,  the  worshipper's  prayer 
is  supposed  to  be  answered,  if  not,  it  is  rejected. 
A  hundred  yards  or  so  within  the  gateway  is  the 
temple  of  Kuwan-on  Sama,  the  Buddhist  goddess 
of  mercy,  with  its  ponderous  black  roof  and  dull 
red  walls  of  timber.  Under  the  wide  eaves  and  on 
the  shady  verandahs,  flocks  of  pigeons  are  fluttering 
or  tamely  walking, — a  suggestion  of  the  humane 
element  in  the  Buddhist  faith.  The  great  hall  of 
the  oratory  is  adorned  with  multitudes  of  ex  voto, 
the  most  of  them  paintings  and  illuminations  hung 
on  the  walls.  Around  the  inner  shrine,  which  is 
railed  off  from  this,  numbers  of  shaven-headed  priests 
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keep  droning  prayers  or  examining  their  account- 
books.  A  few  privileged  worshippers,  privileged 
no  doubt  because  they  are  able  to  pay  more 
than,  the  common  people,  are  squatted  beside  the 
priests.  But  the  mass  of  le  worshippers  are  pass- 
ing and  repassing  in  the  iter  hall.  The  majority 
do  not  waste  much  time  their  devotions.  They 
throw  a  coin  into  the  i  Ter,  clap  their  hands  to 
attract  the  attention  of  ic  goddess,  and,  laying 
their  palms  together,  bow  !ie  head  for  a  few  seconds 
in  silent  prayer.  Others  e  more  devout,  as  they 
bow  with  tlicir  faces  to  the  ground,  or  perform  pen- 
ance by  making  so  many  circuits  of  the  temple. 
One  small  idol  attracts  a  crowd,  chiefly  of  women 
and  children.  It  is  Binzuru,  the  god  of  healing. 
Rubbing  their  afflicted  parts,  the  worshippers  then 
rub  the  corresponding  parts  of  the  idol,  and  hope 
thus  to  get  relief. 

Among  the  trees  on  the  river-ward  side  of  the 
temple  rises  a  five-storeyed  pagoda,  like  all  Japanese 
pagodas  square  with  each  of  the  storeys  overhung 
by  wide  curving  eaves.  The  material  is,  of  course, 
wood,  and  this,  as  in  the  case  of  the  temple,  is 
coloured  a  dull  red.  There  are  one  or  two  small 
side  shrines,  as  well  as  tombstones  and  bronze 
Buddhas  squatted  on  pedestals  reprcsLiiling  the 
lotus-flower,  their  round  heads  encircled  with  metal 
rings  as  haloes. 
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*  But  the  prevalent  atmosphere  is  much  more 
that  of  a  fair  than  that  of  a  place  of  worship. 
The  sacred  precincts  resound  with  the  cries  of 
showmen,  the  cracks  of  shooting  saloon  musketry, 
the  strains  of  street  minstrels,  and  the  patter  of 
thousands  of  wooden  clogs.  Here  is  a  man  sur- 
rounded by  a  group  of  children,  whom  he  is 
amusing  by  blowing  isinglass  into  all  sorts  of 
shapes, — flowers,  trees,  jin-riki-skas,  Daimiy6s,  fair 
ladies,  foreigners,  boats,  etc.  Another  stands  in 
front  of  a  peep-show,  which  outside  is  a  mass  of 
colour, — ^pictures  of  foxes  with  nine  tails,  badgers 
with  enormous  paunches,  grinning  devils,  tyrannical 
husbands  taking  vengeance  on  their  wives,  famous 
actors,  and  female  beauties  of  the  most  exaggerated 
Japanese  type,  and  inside  reveals  gorgeous  interiors 
of  Daimiy6s'  palaces,  famous  natural  scenes,  etc. 
As  he  draws  the  wire  to  change  the  pictures,  the 
showman  entertains  the  onlookers  with  breathless 
nasal  songs.  We  pass  a  wax-work,  into  which  an 
old  hag  bids  us  enter  with  shrill  unmusical  voice. 
A  stall  laden  with  sugared  peas  and  beans,  and 
other  delicacies  in  which  the  young  take  delight, 
has  the  additional  attraction  of  a  lottery,  so  that 
the  child  who  by  pulling  a  string  brings  out  the 
face  of  a  lucky  god,  gets  more  for  his  sen  than 
the  one  who  draws  an  ugly  imp.  Performing 
monkeys  try  to  catch  the    eye :    and   here   is   a 
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tremendous  din  of  fifes  and  drums  on  a  stage  in 
front  of  a  show ;  masked  figures  are  cutting  capers 
outside,  and  inside  is  to  be  seen  a  living  head 
without  a  body.  But  it  is  s  artling  to  see  a  ghastly 
painting  of  the  crucifixion  s  spended  outside.  What 
can  have  suggested  this,  ar  what  connection  has  it 
with  the  inside  performanc  }  In  one  of  the  booths 
is  an  artistic  prodigy.  Tl  is  a  little  boy  of  about 
twelve,  who,  in  full  view  c  he  public  takes  a  large 
sheet  of  white  paper,  and,  1  ing  Chinese  ink  and  an 
ordinary  writing-brush,  produces  in  a  wonderfully 
short  time  a  picture,  very  sketchy,  of  course,  but 
remarkably  clever,  of  pots  and  flowers,  or  trees  on 
river  banks,  or  seas  studded  with  junks  and  bordered 
by  distant  hills,  or  other  objects  of  nature  or  art. 
Some  powdered  and  flashily  dressed  girls  try,  with 
coaxing  tones  and  sweet  smiles,  to  lure  us  to  their 
booth,  where  practice  is  to  be  had  in  archery.  I 
am  afraid,  fair  maidens,  that  you  can  hardly  be  so 
happy  as  you  look.  But  it  is  hard  to  say,  so  merry 
are  this  people  by  nature.  How  many  photo- 
graphers, I  wonder,  have  we  passed  .'  But  look 
here!  Two  women  are  saluting  one  another.  They 
are  yet  about  ten  yards  apart,  but  every  few  steps 
they  stop  and  bow,  each  towards  the  other.  At 
Icnytli  they  have  met,  and  their  heads  are  almost 
touching,  and  descending  and  ascending  with  ex- 
traordinary unanimity.     The  two  cunes  described 
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seem  perfectly  symmetrical  and  synchronous.  The 
rule  seems  to  be  a  bow  for  every  complimentary 
remark.  Their  heads  are  now  down,  and  there  is 
a  pause,  neither  being  so  impolite  as  to  resume 
position  first.  There  are  one  or  two  sidelong  glances, 
to  see  if  the  other  is  ready,  then  the  heads  curve 
back  together,  beautifully.  Jugglers,  story-tellers, 
sorcerers,  blind  musicians,  singing  girls  of  the  once 
outcast  yeta  class,  and  scores  of  other  performers, 
are  keeping  up  an  incessant  din.  Above  it  all,  the 
great  temple  slumbers,  looking  like  an  immense  hive 
with  restless  swarms  of  bees.  The  haloed  Buddhas 
sit  serenely  in  the  endless  repose  of  Nirvana,  regard- 
less of  the  crowd  which  surges  beneath  them.  And 
the  sacred  pigeons  coo  beneath  the  eaves,  or  with 
conceited  gait  pace  the  temple  courts,  knowing  well 
that  none  of  all  the  crowd  will  do  them  harm. 
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FIRST  EXPERIENC 

■  T6KIY6  LIFE. 

'  Oaring  forth  his  stiip, 

O'.        , 

:r  is  the  void  of  heftvcn. 

He  would  visil  the  Innd 
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the  ctaud-Unnei*                 A 

Of  the  quarter 

Aw      1 

E  bright  vritl.  his  r«dlance-J 

Of  the  ri«ng  sun, 

An.      . 

QW  the  moon  comes  forth  ;     ^ 

Of  the  rising  sun. 

On 

'  sunc  quarter 

As  sUo  sails, 

Mouni 

■in.  are  first  descried  1 

As  .-he  sails 

Ere  long 

Far  over  the  wave-path 

Even  at  the  land  of  Japan 

Ofihe  eastern  sea, 

He  hath  arrived. 

Behind  her  sets  the  sun, 

He  halh  arrived." 

First  View  of  the  Mountains  of  Japan — In  Yokohama  Harbour — 
General  Description  of  Yokohama — At  the  Imperial  CoU^e 
of  Engineering,  TOkiyt^ — Japanese  Servants — EngBEement  of 
a  '  Boy"  —  Furniture  of  a  Foreigner's  Drawing-room  —  View 
from  \'erandah^Kane — Takenosuke — A  Bftl6 — A  Ride  through 
theCily— Evening  at  Kaga  Vashiki— The  Streets  by  Night- 
Multiform  Culture  of  Foreign  Community— Long  Distances — 
Talk  at  Foreigners'  Dinner  Tal;lcs— Constant  Fluctuation  of 
Foreign  Community — Auctions — Eclectic  Furnishing — Rambles 
— Crows — Photograph  Shops — Sunday  Services  —  The  Curio- 
man— Our  Ser^-anls— A  Religious  Fair— .Sale  of  I'lanls— An 
F'arthijuake — The  Glories  of  Autumn  —  Ikcgnmi^Oji — Fuji 
seen  by  Moonlight— A  Christmas  Tour  Projected — \»it  to  a 
Provision  Store — Travelling  Baskets — Pass]>orts. 

It  was  the  19th  of  August,  1876.     The  P.  and  O. 

steamer  Malacca   was  gliding  through  a  sparkHng 

'  Translation  from  the  Japanese,  by  Mr  W.  G.  Aslon. 
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summer  sea  with  the  vividly  green  hills  of  Japan  a 
few  miles  off  on  her  larboard  side.     My  voyage  of 
seven  weeks  was  approaching  its  close  amid  sunshine 
which  well  accorded  with  the  hopes  that  filled  my 
mind.     Leaning  on  the  bulwarks  I  gazed  on  the 
wrinkled  sea-green  hills.     In  all  the  voyage  I  had 
seen  none  so  fair.     Rows  of  brown  dots  above  th« 
yellow  sand-lines  were  fishing  villages,  with  here 
and  there  some  clusters  of  masts  in  front  of  them 
or  rowing-boats  gently  heaving  off  the  shore.  Higher 
up,  brown  patches  of  villages  nestled  in  glens  or  lay 
stretched   on  grassy  slopes.     On   one  promontory 
there  waved  the  national  flag,  white  with  a  red  ball. 
Above  the  nearer  hills,  which  might  be  from  2000 
to  40CX)  feet  in  height,  loomed  in  the  blue  shadow  of 
mists  the  lower  slopes  of  the  sacred  Fuji-san  ;  but 
the  summit  was  lost  in  a  dense  veil  of  thunderous 
clouds.     On  the  seaward  side  the  horizon-line  was 
broken  by  the  volcanic  island  of  Oshima  ('Vries 
Island'),  rising  into  a  smoking  cone  of  2550  feet.   We 
were  approaching  the  Bay  of  Yedo.     Our  nearness 
to  port  became  more  and  more  evident  as  the  after- 
noon waned,  for  an  ever  increasing  number  of  junks 
kept  crossing  the  steamer's  bow,  with  their  high 
stems  and  great  square  sails,  and  by  night-fall  the 
steam-whistle   was  continually   sounding    notes  of 
warning  to  the  ungainly  craft. 

It  was  with  breathless  interest  that  I  awaited 

Q 
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the  experiences  of  the  next  few  hours.     I  was  actit 
ally  about  to  set  foot  in  Japan,  that  weird  land  wi 
its  halo  of  marvellous  tales.     A  few  miles  off  1 
that  great  city  of  Yedo,  of        size  and  magnificenceJ 
of  which  we   had   in  our       lool   days   read   such-f 
reports,  meagre  reports  it  is  t    e,  but  on  that  account  y 
perhaps  all  the  more  sugges    vc,  for  freer  play  v 
thus  left  to  the  imagination.       here  my  home  was  to  , 
be  for  some  years.    How  she   d  I  like  it  ?    My  mind  j 
was  in  a  suspense  of  delight      st  verging  on  pain. 

Wc  were  now  steaming  under  the  stars  in  the 
calm  waters  of  Yedo  Hay.  Presently  a  floating  light 
was  rounded,  and  a  few  minutes  later  we  dropped 
anchor  in  the  harbour  of  Yokohama.  Blue  lights 
were  burned,  and  a  shot  fired  from  the  vessel  was 
answered  by  another  from  the  shore.  The  lights  of 
the  town,  about  a  mile  off,  were  here  and  there  inter- 
sected by  the  dark  masts  and  funnels  of  the  vessels 
in  port.  The  calm  dark  water  reflected  both  the 
lights  on  shore  and  the  less  regular  ships'  lights, 
and,  stirred  here  and  there  by  the  measured  dips  of 
oars,  cast  a  beautiful  phosphorescence.  With  the 
subdued  hum  from  the  town  mingled  the  tones  of 
the  various  ships'  watch-bells,  ringing  clearly  in  har- 
mony or  succession. 

A  number  of  small  boats  shortly  appeared,  mak- 
ing for  the  steamer ;  and  soon  we  were  boarded  by 
the  agent  for  the  company,  the  usual  array  of  hotel 
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servants,  etc.,  etc.  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  be 
saluted  by  my  friend  Henderson,  who,  welcoming 
me  to  Japan,  invited  me  to  his  house.  Getting  on 
board  one  of  the  Japanese  boats,  we  were  sculled 
ashore  by  two  almost  nude  boatmen,  landing  at  the 
English  hatobuy  or  landing  stage.  Then,  getting 
each  into  a  jin-riki'sJia,  we  were  rapidly  drawn  by 
men  with  black  hair  and  yellow  skins  through  the 
streets  of  the  settlement  and  up  the  avenues  of  the 
Bluff,  to  Mr  Henderson's  residence,  a  bungalow  sur- 
rounded by  shrubbery.  As  we  sat  at  supper,  the 
cicada  was  singing  vigorously,  a  mosquito  frequently 
passed  one's  ear  with  its  thin  hum,  and  black  beetles 
were  flying  aimlessly  about  the  room,  continually 
knocking  against  the  walls  with  a  buzz  of  mortifica- 
tion, and  then  falling  stunned  on  the  floor. 

The  brilliant  light  of  the  morning  revealed  a 
scene  like  an  English  suburb,  except  that  the  houses 
were  mostly  of  wood  and  plaster  and  invariably 
provided  with  verandahs,  and  the  shrubbery  here 
and  there  contained  such  tropical  trees  as  the  palm 
or  banana  in  a  semi-developed  state.  As  far  as 
could  be  seen  in  the  heat-laden  atmosphere  were  low 
richly  wooded  hills  studded  with  villas  and  bunga- 
lows. It  was  Sunday,  and  from  a  neighbouring 
house,  the  residence  of  some  lady  missionaries,  could 
be  heard  the  strains  of  an  American  organ  discours- 
ing a  Christian  hymn. 
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The  town  of  Yokohama  runs  along  the  shore  of.1 
a  little  bay  on  the  western  side  of  the  Bay  of  Yedo^  I 
and   consists  of  three  parts, — the  Native  Town,  the  1 
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)tly  rises  to  a  hci^jht  ' 
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Settlement,  and  the 
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border  of  which  the 

of  about  fifty  feet.     Nc 

connected  with  it  by  a  stre 

mile  long,  is  the  town  of 

the  prefecture  of  the  sam 

place  of  much  more  impo 

The  treaties  provided  for  the  ^^pening  of  Kanagawa, 

and  not  Yokohama ;  but  the  more  convenient  site 

of  the  latter  led  the  foreign  merchants  to  remove 

their  places  of  business   thither.     H.B.M.  Consul, 

however,  still  dates  his  dispatches  from  Kanagawa. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  give  a  lengthened  descrip- 
tion of  Yokohama.  The  Settlement,  or  business  part 
of  the  foreign  town,  is  like  a  piece  of  a  western 
American  city.  The  streets  are  somewhat  narrow  ; 
but  there  are  numerous  handsome  shops  in  which 
almost  any  European  article  can  be  obtained,  and 
the  public  buildings  are  of  respectable  appearance. 
Among  the  latter  are  the  Union,  Episcopal,  and 
Roman  Catholic  churches,  five  banks  (four  British 
and  one  French),  the  Custom  House,  the  Japanese 
Court  of  Justice  and  Town  Hall,  some  of  the  con- 
sulates, and  the  principal  hotels.     Along  the  shore 
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there  runs  a  handsome  esplanade  called  the  Bund. 
Off  this  are  the  two  landing-stages,  called  respect- 
ively the  English  and  the  French  hatoba,  the  former 
much  the  larger.  In  the  harbour  there  is  usually 
a  goodly  fleet  of  steamers  and  sailing  vessels  repre- 
sentative of  all  the  leading  nationalities.  The 
foreign  population,  exclusive  of  Chinese,  is  about 
1300,^  of  which  number  probably  one-half  are 
British.  As  in  the  other  open  ports  of  the  Far 
East,  the  Chinese  are  both  numerous  and  influential. 
Alike  in  the  banks  and  in  the  mercantile  houses,  all 
money  passes  through  the  hands  of  Chinese  *  com- 
pradores,'  whose  it  is  to  fix  the  rates  of  exchange. 
There  is  hardly  a  trade  to  which  one  or  more  of  the 
Celestial  immigrants  have  not  turned  their  atten- 
tion, and  in  which  they  have  not  acquired  remark- 
able skill.  A  visit  to  the  Chinese  quarter  is  both 
instructive  and  amusing.  Much  of  the  amusement 
arises  from  the  curious  system  followed  in  transliter- 
ating the  names  of  the  various  shop-keepers.  Take 
the  following,  for  example :  '  Cock  Eye,  Tailor,* 
'  Soon  See,  Shoemaker,  from  Canton,'  '  Ah  Look 
from  Ningpo,'  '  Ah  Why,  Painter.' 

Yokohama  has  six  foreign  newspapers,  five  daily 
and  one  weekly,  two  of  the  former  in  French,  the 
rest  in  English.     The  principal  articles  of  its  export 

*  This  is  more  than  half  the  number  of  European  and  American 
residents  in  the  whole  empire. 
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trade  are, — rice,  tea,  raw  silk,  silkworms'  ^gs,  veget- 
able wax,  camphor,  and  tobacco.  In  1879,  the  im- 
ports amounted  to  ^^4,665, 202,  and  the  exports  to 
-^3.776,054,  the  total  imports  and  exports  at  the 
open  ports  of  Japan  being  in  that  year  respectively 
^6.520,768  and  /5,474.595.  Yokohama  is  there- 
fore much  the  most  important:  of  the  open  ports  of 
Japan.  Like  all  the  hyb  d  settlements  of  the 
East,  however,  it  is  not  altogi  ther  a  pleasant  subject 
of  contemplation.  And  as  it  contains  nothing 
Japanese  and  nothing  foreign  which  may  not  be 
better  seen  elsewhere,  we  gladly  leave  it  with  these 
few  remarks. 

I  am  sitting  in  Marshall's  drawing-room  at  the 
Imperial  College  of  Engineering,  T6kiy6.  The  air 
is  still  and  warm,  and  amid  the  shrubbery  outside 
several  cicadae  arc  warbling  with  ail  their  might. 
One  gives  forth  deliberately  a  reedy  note,  four  or 
five  times  at  a  breath,  the  last  note  always  ter- 
minating in  a  deprecatory  downward  slur,  like  the 
sound  produced  by  drawing  one's  finger  down  a 
vibrating  violin-string  ;  another  utters  shrill  sounds 
which  suggest  the  rapidly  accelerated  winding  of  a 
clock-spring  followed  by  its  speedy  collapse;  a  third 
keeps  up  a  monotonous  high-pitched  tretnoh,  which 
seems  to  have  some  connection  with  the  vibrations 
in  the  air  on  a  summer  day,  and  makes  one  feel  hot 
when  one   hears   it.      A  few  flics  buzz  about   the 
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sash-windows  which  open  out  on  the  verandah.  In 
the  road  outside  there  is  an  intermittent  patter  of 
wooden  clogs,  '  Pit-a-pat,  pit-a-pat,'  loudly  as  their 
owners  pass  the  gate,  then  gradually  less  and  less 
distinctly,  until  others  of  slightly  different  pitch 
break  in  so  as  to  drown  the  dying  sounds.  A  few 
words  of  conversation  catch  the  ear,  losing  them- 
selves in  a  hum.  Now  and  then  there  is  a  noise  of 
light  wheels,  accompanied  by  the  softer  and  more 
deliberate  tread  of  a  jin-riki-sha  man,  or  occasion- 
ally even  a  horse-carriage  may  pass. 

In  fact,  I  am  now  in  Tdkiyd,  having  accom- 
plished the  eighteen  miles  of  railway  which  connect 
the  city  with  Yokohama,  and  driven  from  the 
T6kiy6  terminus  to  the  *  compound '  of  the  Imperial 
College  of  Engineering.  I  have  enjoyed  the  hos- 
pitality of  the  Principal  of  the  College,  and  have  just 
entered  into  an  arrangement  with  my  colleague 
Marshall  to  '  chum '  with  him,  living  in  his  house 
until  my  own,  next  door,  shall  have  been  somewhat 
furnished,  and,  thereafter,  as  we  are  both  bachelors, 
continuing  to  take  my  meals  with  him,  alternately 
in  his  house  and  in  mine.  We  are  to  have  one  and 
the  same  cook,  but  separate  *  boys.' 

*  Boy '  in  Japan,  as  in  the  East  generally,  signifies 
a  general  house-servant,  one  who  combines  the  duties 
which  in  our  own  country  would  fall  respectively  to 
a   housemaid   and  a  tablemaid.      The  title  would 
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imply  that  the  bearer  of  it  should  belong  to  the  male 
sex  ;  and  this  happens  generally,  but  not  invariably. 
One  may  be  astonished  and  amused,  when  visiting 
a  foreigner's  house  in  n,  to  see  the  summons 

'  Boy ! '  responded  to  by  <  woman,  it  may  be  even 
by  an  elderly  married  wo;  m.  You  perhaps  think 
that  there  is  some  mista  )r  possibly  she  has  come 
to  say  that  the  boy  hims  has  gone  out.  But  no. 
With  the  utmost  gravity  ;  receives  the  orders  of 
her  master,  and  retires  wit,  a  deep  bow.  Evidently 
she  herself  is  the  'boy.'  What  is  more  surprising 
still  is  the  gravity  of  your  host ;  but  he  has  become 
quite  accustomed  to  look  upon  'house-servant'  as 
one  of  the  regular  meanings  of  the  word  *  boy.'  At 
one  time  my  own  boy's  wife  was  '  boy '  to  one  of  my 
colleagues,  and  my  cook's  wife  had  been  'boy'  to 
another  of  them ! 

The  kitchen  and  servants'  quarters  are  separate 
from  the  main  dwelling,  with  which  a  covered 
passage  connects  them.  From  6  to  8  yen  (dol- 
lars) a  month  are  fair  wages  for  a  cook,  and 
from  5  to  7  yeti  for  a  boy ;  out  of  their  wages 
they  have  themselves  to  provide  all  their  wants 
except,  of  course,  their  dwelling.  And  very  com 
fortably  they  generally  manage  to  live.  The  cook 
makes  a  good  deal  off  commissions  on  purchases  fc 
his  master,  and  he  and  the  boy  alike  have  the 
meals  considerably  enriched  by  crumbs  from  the 
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master's  table,  A  third  class  of  servant  is  the 
bettS  or  groom ;  he  seldom  gets  more  than  5  yen 
a  month. 

One  of  my  first  household  concerns,  then,  was  to 
get  a  boy.  In  anticipation  of  my  arrival,  there  had 
been  applications  for  the  post,  and  there  was  one 
man,  by  name  Yasu,  who  had  gained  the  recom- 
mendation of  Marshall.  As  I  sat  in  the  drawing- 
room,  Yasu  was  introduced.  He  entered  with  a 
profound  bow.  His  height  might  be  about  five  feet, 
six  inches.  He  wore  a  long  loose  garment  of  blue 
cotton,  crossed  over  the  breast  and  held  together 
by  a  broad  silken  girdle, — ^a  covering  very  like  a 
dressing-gown,  but  with  much  wider  sleeves.  On 
his  feet  were  white  cotton  socks.  His  hair  was  in 
a  transition  state  between  the  old  and  new  styles; 
behind,  it  was  gathered  up  into  a  cigar -shaped 
queue  which  rested  on  the  crown,  but  the  part 
between  the  queue  and  the  forehead,  instead  of 
being  clean-shaven,  was  covered  with  a  scrubby 
upright  growth,  which  suggested  a  blacking-brush. 
His  face  was  sallow  and  beardless ;  his  eyes  were 
dark  and  sparkling,  narrow  but  not  oblique ;  his 
nose  was  straight  and  rather  broad,  and  his  some- 
what heavy  lips  slightly  pouted.  Having  made  his 
obeisance,  he  stood  respectfully,  now  glancing  at 
Marshall  and  now  at  me.  As  Marshall  explained 
to  him  that  I  was  willing  to  have  him  as  my  boy. 
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and  that  he  must  be  obedient,  etc.,  etc.,  he  responded 
ever>-  now  and  then  with  a  '  He^  a  short  emission  of 
breath  barely  above  a  whimper,  which  seemed  to 
denote  the  very  essence  of  ifcrence,  each  emission 
being  accompanied  by  a  iw;  and  his  eyes  the 
while  kept  glancing  at  vc  with  an  expression  in 
which  gratification,  curii  y,  and  respect  were 
curiously  blended.  At  le  li  the  engagement  was 
completed,  and  he  retired  th  two  deep  bows,  one 
to  each  of  us,  and  a  '  He.  at    -atd '  (Thank  you). 

The  furniture  of  the  room  was  interesting.  While 
the  principal  articles  were  European,  all  the  orna- 
ments were  Japanese.  The  walls  were  hung  with 
long  silli  pictures  on  rollers,  called  by  the  Japanese 
kakemono:  one  represented  a  tall  pine-tree  growing 
on  the  edge  of  a  cascade,  behind  which  green 
summits  emerged  from  folds  of  mist ;  on  another 
hung  the  leaves  and  lilac  fronds  of  the  ivistaria 
Slnnisis  painted  with  marvellous  delicacy  ;  hillocks 
decked  with  spring  blossoms  attracted  the  eye  to  a 
third,  the  companion  of  which  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  fire-place  depicted  a  similar  scene  amid  the 
plories  of  autumn  ;  then  there  was  one  whore  a 
dragon  with  mysterious  foMs  grinned  from  an  abyss; 
storks  and  turtles  f^irmcd  the  subject  of  yet  another; 
while  the  most  brilliant,  if  not  the  most  tasteful,  of 
nil,  showed  forth  with  much  gilt  and  colour  the 
entrance   of    Buddha    into   NirvAna.      Exquisitely 
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beautiful  lacquered  cabinets  and  boxes  stood  on 
the  floor  or  lay  on  the  tables,  nearly  every  specimen 
of  which  was  a  study  in  itself  Then  there  were 
bronzes  of  divers  forms,  vases,  candle-sticks,  and 
censers,  and  fine  articles  of  porcelain,  from  flower- 
pots and  vases  to  dainty  tea-sets. 

From  the  verandah  the  view  was  delightfully 
suburban.  The  little  slope  beyond  the  garden-gate 
was  rich  with  shrubbery,  a  cottage  here  and  there 
peeping  out  from  its  recesses,  while  the  roof-ridge 
of  one  of  the  nagaya  of  Kuroda  Yashiki  formed  the 
horizon-line ;  to  the  right  of  this  and  in  the  fore- 
ground stood  out  the  white  domed  chapel  of  the 
Italian  Legation  ;  on  the  left  was  a  little  valley  laid 
out  as  a  garden,  with  the  steep  bank  beyond  and 
above  it  surmounted  by  the  residence  of  H.E. 
Okubo,  Minister  of  the  Interior,  a  pavilion-roofed 
wooden  villa  in  European  style,  gaudily  painted  in 
various  shades  of  red,  blue,  and  green  ;  on  the  same 
bluff",  but  further  to  the  left,  appeared  the  tiled  roofs 
of  \!ci^ yashiki  of  the  ex-Daimiyd  of  Hizen,  emerging 
from  rich  greenery. 

But  the  cook's  wife  now  entered  to  announce 
dinner.  She  was  a  little  woman,  very  little  indeed, 
but  thin  and  neat.  Her  dress  differed  but  slightly 
from  Yasu*s ;  it  had  longer  sleeves,  and  the  girdle 
(obi)  was  broader  and  handsomer,  and  was  folded 
into  a  pannier  behind  ;  the  gown  also  seemed  to  be 
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more  tightly  wrapped  round  the  knees,  so  tightly 
indeed  as  to  produce  a  certain  ambling  in  the  gait. 
Her  hair  was  oiled  so  heavily  that  it  looked  like 
ebony,  and  was  gathered  i  d  an  elaborate  chignon, 
sonoe  of  the  folds  of  which  1  :re  supported  by  scarlet 
pads,  while  a  tortoise-shel  comb  and  one  or  two 
ornamental  hair-pins  were  onspicuous.  Kane  was 
a  dainty  little  woman,  and  d  a  most  winning  smile 
when  she  spoke,  her  prom  iation  of  danna  (master) 
beiog  peculiarly  coaxing. 

Almost  any  ordinary  European  article  of  food 
can  now  be  had  in  T6kiy6,  sometimes  cheaper  and 
seldom  dearer  than  at  home.  It  is  quite  a  mistake 
to  suppose  that  in  going  to  live  in  the  capital  of 
Japan  one  is  leaving  all  home  comforts  behind.  In 
every  essential  respect  one  can  live  in  T6kiy6  as  in 
England. 

Our  cook  Takenosuke  was  a  Japanese  of  strong 
foreign  proclivities.  He  wore  his  hair  in  European 
style,  and  endeavoured  to  cultivate  a  pairof  whiskers. 
In  manner  he  smacked  somewhat  of  Yokohama,  his 
bow  being  comparatively  .short  and  rapid,  and  his 
look  more  approaching  the  brazen  than  was  quite 
compatible  with  Japanese  etiquette.  He  rejoiced 
in  the  po.ssession  of  more  than  one  suit  of  European 
clothes,  and  might,  on  important  occasions,  be  seen 
in  a  velvet  coat  and  striped  trousers,  with  a  gilt 
watch-chain  and  seals  hanging  from  his  breast,  and 
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a  cigarette  in  his  mouth.  When  at  his  work,  how- 
ever, he  sometimes  in  hot  weather  went  to  the  other 
extreme  in  his  dress,  making  it  almost  doubtful 
whether  or  not  he  had  on  any  clothes  at  all.  His 
skill  in  cooking  was  great,  and  his  ambition  still 
greater.  There  was  no  conceivable  dish  which,  even 
if  he  had  never  heard  of  it  before,  he  would  not,  by 
some  means  or  other,  succeed  in  making.  The  cooks 
of  the  neighbourhood  seemed  to  compose  a  sort  of 
guild,  and  when  one  of  them  had  obtained  a  certain 
recipe,  this  ere  long  became  the  common  property  of 
alL  I  remember  how,  on  one  occasion,  the  wife  of 
one  of  my  colleagues  had  given  her  cook  a  recipe  for 
Scotch  shortbread,  and  within  a  week  Takenosuke 
could  produce  shortbread  hardly  to  be  surpassed  by 
a  Scotch  confectioner. 

So  much  at  present  for  our  servants.  The  summer 
holidays  had  still  more  than  a  month  to  run,  and 
both  Marshall  and  myself  had  our  time  at  our  dis- 
posal. It  was  proposed  that  we  should  first  of  all 
make  a  round  of  calls  upon  the  foreign  residents.  I 
should  thus  have  a  good  opportunity  both  for  making 
friends  and  for  seeing  something  of  the  city.  Mar- 
shall, having  a  pony,  was  to  ride,  and  I  was  to 
accompany  him  in  2i  jin-riki-sha, 

Kane  came  in  to  announce  that  the  horse  and  a 

jin-riki'sha  were  at  the  gate.     At  the  horse's  head 

stood  Marshall's  bettdy  a  finely  made  fellow  of  about 
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S  feet,  8  inches,  wilJi  comparatively  fair  complexion, 
dark  eyes,  which  but  for  a  slight  narrowness  might 
have  belonged  to  an  Italian,  sharp  and  somewhat 
aquiline  nose,  and  small  m  th, — indeed,  features  all 
but  European  in  cast.  H  lair,  like  Yasu's,  was  in 
a  transition  state,  the  quei  still  there,  but  the  fore- 
part covered  with  a  bristling  :rop.  He  wore  the  ordi- 
nary bettos  dress,  tight  trou  rs,  and  jacket  with  loose 
wing-like  sleeves,  both  of  tton  dyed  indigo,  white 
cotton  socks,  and  straw  sa^idals.  My  man's  garb 
was  similar,  but  scantier  and  somewhat  tattered;  in 
addition,  he  wore  a  straw  sunshade,  in  shape  like  a 
lai^e  shallow  basin  inverted.  1  took  my  seat  in  the 
jin-riki'S/ta,  which  stood  with  its  shafts  resting  on 
the  ground  ;  the  man  lifted  the  shafts,  tilting  me 
slightly  backwards;  Kane  bowed  from  the  gate  ;  and 
we  sped  up  the  lane  in  front  of  the  house,  Marshall 
on  horseback,  with  his  bclto  running  before  him,  and 
I  in  the  j!H-rU'i-s/ia. 

A  broad  road ;  on  the  left  the  long  outer  buildings 
of  a  Daimiyo's  mansion,  white  plaster,  black  tile;, 
red  wooden  gates ;  on  the  ri^jht  a  parade  ground, 
with  more  Daimiyus'  mansions  beyond  ;  in  front  the 
escarpments  and  bastions  of  the  castle,  overtopptd 
by  rows  of  shelving;  jiines  dcn.sc  against  the  suniiiKt 
sky;  across  the  moat  by  a  wooden  bridge,  with  a 
glimpse  of  a  magnificent  stretch  of  lotuses  overhung 
by  pines  on  steep  embankments  ;  through  a  gateway. 
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and  then  out  through  another  at  right  angles  to 
it ;  skirting  an  inner  stretch  of  moat,  in  view  of  a 
fine  watch-tower,  white  with  black  curving  eaves  over 
each  of  its  three  storeys,  and  a  flag-staff  rising  from 
its  roof-ridge, — these  on  the  left  and  in  front ;  on  the 
right,  stretches  of  level  ground,  covered  at  intervals 
with  stable-like  buildings ;  out  by  another  gateway 
and  across  a  moat ;  then  large  white  public  buildings 
in  European,  style,  with  sentinels  in  white  European 
uniform  in  front  of  them, — the  offices  of  the  Home 
Department;  here  and  there  black-eyed  pedes- 
trians,— men,  tiny-looking  in  European  dress,  or 
more  graceful  in  their  own  more  flowing  costume,  or 
ladies  with  tight  skirts,  gay  girdles,  elaborate  head- 
gear, and  wooden  clogs,  or  jin-riki-yas  trotting  with 
sedate  *  fares  ;'  more  bastions  and  gateways  ;  across 
an  outer  stretch  of  moat ;  along  a  wide  road  in  front 
of  the  long  white  buildings  of  the  University ;  then 
a  lane  with  hedges  and  bamboo  fences,  overtopped 
by  shelving  evergreens  ;  a  slope,  where  I  get  out  and 
walk,  the  trees  above  me  musical  with  the  trills  of 
cicadae  ;  into  the  jin-riki'sha  again,  the  man  pulling 
at  a  plodding  trot,  as  he  shouts  old  women  and 
children  out  of  the  way,  and  dodges  passing  convey- 
ances ;  up  another  slope,  and  we  are  in  an  open 
space,  with  a  handsome  yashiki  gate  on  our  right ; 
this  we  pass,  but  enter  by  a  smaller  one  a  hundred 
yards  beyond  ;  an  avenue  among  long  grass,  several 
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bungalow-like  houses,  with  some  foreigners  playing 
croquet  on  the  lawn  of  one  of  them ;  at  length  \ 
pull  up  at  the  gate  of  the  furthest  of  this  tine  < 


ds  of  Kaga  Yashik 
of  the  Imperial  Uni 


ir  calls  on  our  BHti^j^,! 
,  further  than  to  sa}^  I 
U  respect  from  similar  1 
rhaps,  in  being  less  ' 

,n  element  of  novelty 


houses.  We  are  in  the  gr< 
among  the  foreign  profcssc 
versity. 

It  is  needless  to  describe  1 
American,  and  German  frien< 
that  they  differed  in  no  esse) 
calls  in  England,  except, 
formal.  There  was  no  doubt 
in  being  suddenly  transported  from  Japanese  sur- 
roundings into  a  European  or  American  home  with 
only  the  presence  ofJapane.se  curios  to  remind  one 
that  he  was  not  sitting  in  England,  or  America,  or 
Germany.  Then  at  dinner  the  Japanese  'boy'  was 
there  to  give  a  peculiar  feature  to  the  meal. 

Dinner  over,  we  arc  seated  on  the  verandah  of 
the  easternmost  of  the  dwellings  just  referred  to. 
It  is  a  calm  summer  evening,  the  sun  just  setting, 
the  air  still  but  for  the  high-pitched  tremolo  of  the 
cicada,  which  is  chirruping  more  lustily  than  ever, 
and  wc  are  looking  across  a  stretch  of  reedy  moor 
to  the  solemn  groves  of  Uycno,  where  the  Shoguns 
sleep ;  wc  can  just  get  a  glimpse  of  the  halo-encircled 
head  of  the  colossal  imago  of  Buddha,  another  break 
in  the  massive  clumps  of  cryptomeria  discloses  part 
of  the  curve  of  a  temple  roof  overshading  a  dull  red 
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gable,  while  at  still  another  point  the  uppermost 
storey  and  finial  of  a  pagoda  emerge  from  the  depths 
of  foliage.  Suddenly  the  ponderous  bell  of  Uyeno 
sends  forth  a  quivering  boom.  Eight  times  the  warm 
air  is  sent  pulsing  over  the  city,  and  then  there  is 
only  the  cicada's  trill,  with  now  and  then  a  croak 
from  3  frog  tn  the  marshes  which  border  the  little 
lake  hidden  behind  the  reeds.  And  the  clock  in 
the  tower  of  the  Imperial  Medical  College  within 
the  yaskiki  grounds  gradually  becomes  illegiUe. 
Here  and  there  a  light  appears  among  the  Uyeno 
woods,  a  lamp  in  one  of  the  pleasure-houses,  or  a 
jin-riki-ska  lantern  dancing  to  and  fro  like  a  fire- 
fly. 

The  streets  were  a  picture  as  we  sped  homeward. 
The  shops  all  lit  up,  some  with  dim  old-fashioned 
lamps,  others  with  foreign  lamps  burning  kerosene 
oil,  the  paper  lanterns  oi  j'in-riki-s/ias  crossing  and 
recrossing  one  another,  here  and  there  a  stationary 
paper  lantern  with  an  inscription  in  black  or  red 
characters,  or  a  row  of  circular  lanterns,  alternately 
red  and  white,  strung  under  the  eaves  of  a  hotel  or 
bath-house.  Through  the  grilled  windows  the  red 
light  streamed  out  to  mingle  with  the  moonbeams, 
and  from  within  could  be  heard  the  splashing  and 
chattering  of  the  bathers.  Now  and  then  the  songs 
and  laughter  of  revellers  came  in  snatches  from  the 
upper  storeys  of  inns,  accompanied  by  the  strum- 
ming of  guitars  and  the  shrill  nasal  voices  of  singing 
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girls.     Before   a   little   shrine   lanterns  were  dimly  \ 
burning.    Here  and  there  a  blind  shampooer  passed,' 
a  whistle,  or  a  rag*  j 
,  sneaked  among  the  1 
)th  and  paper  hand-  i 
behind  some  of  the  1 
sleep   beneath   green 
girls  in  monotonous 
v's  lessons,  while  their 
:  shop  drowsily  chat- 


feeling  his  way  and  blowv 

picker,  like  a  bird  of  ill  ot 

corners  for  rejected  bits  of 

kerchiefs.      In  the  apartmci 

shops,   children   were   lying 

mosquito-nets,  or  little  boys 

tones  were  learning  the  mon 

parents  sat  on  the  floor  of 

ting,  or  by  the  flickering  light  of  a  lamp  arranging 

their  accounts. 

But  we  are  now  in  a  silent  street  with  yasliiki 
buildings  on  each  side.  The  road  is  shining  under 
the  moon,  but  below  the  eaves  are  dense  shadows. 
Then  the  moat  comes  into  view,  a  perfect  mirror 
imaging  every  stone  of  the  grey  battlements,  and 
the  white  face  of  the  watch-tower  which  stands  out 
ghostly  from  the  pall  of  shadow  that  lies  over  the 
recesses  of  the  old  gateway,  and  the  slightly  curving 
wooden  bridge,  and  the  outstretched  arms  of  pine 
with  their  green  wool  softer  than  ever  in  the 
lavender  light.  All  is  silence  now,  if  we  except  the 
far-off  bark  of  a  dog  and  an  occasional  vague  .snatch 
of  voice;  but  as  \vc  enter  the  dark  feudal  gateway 
with  the  stern  iron-studded  doors  so  recently  barred 
against  all  foreign  intrusion,  the  cicada  is  again 
trilling  vigorously  from  amid  the  folds  of  pine 
overhead.  The  roadways  within  the  moat  are  crossed 
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in  silence,  the  only  intrusion  on  the  old-world  still- 
ness being  an  occasional  policeman  pacing  his  beat 
with  buU's-eye  lantern  in  hand,  or  a  jin-riki-ska 
gliding  along  with  the  dangling  paper  lantern 
marking  its  course.  The  scene  is  thoroughly  im- 
pressive ;  it  is  a  strange  feeling  to  be  in  this  but 
lately  charmed  circle,  in  a  light  which  softens  and 
mystifies  every  feature,  and  with  nothing  to  prevent 
but  everything  to  encourage  visions  of  the  romance  of 
Old  Japan.  The  souls  of  the  old  heroes  seem  to  be 
haunting  the  decaying  scenes  of  their  far-off  lives. 
Many  a  weird  form  the  pine-branches  and  roof- 
ridges  and  upturned  eaves  and  bastions  seem  to 
take  before  we  have  reached  the  Tiger  Gate,  and, 
turning  up  a  lane,  are  at  rest  before  the  gate  of 
our  garden.  But  the  bell  is  answered  by  my  boy, 
who  receives  us  with  a  low  bow,  and  I  am  soon 
asleep,  lulled  by  the  ceaseless  song  of  the  cicada, 
which  comes  through  the  French  shutters,  as  the 
music  of  a  piano  flows  out  from  behind  the  silk 
curtains  and  tracery  of  woodwork. 

It  was  indeed  an  agreeable  surprise  to  find  so 
much  European  and  American  society.  Japan  had 
so  long  been  practically  out  of  the  world,  that  few 
who  sailed  for  it  thought  othenvise  than  that  during 
their  residence  there  they  would  be  in  a  sort  of 
banishment, — possibly  an  agreeable  banishment  on 
account  of  the  interest  of  the  country,  but  still  a 
banishment.     Their  friends  probably  on  hearing 
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of  their  intention  to  spend  some  years  in  Japan^,! 
held  up  their  hands  in  astonishment,  and  asked  hoV  1 
they  could  think  of  such  a  thing.     Giving  up  all  J 
their  home  comforts  and  all       ilized  society!    They  1 
would  no  doubt  have  to  live       a  mere  hut,  and  then  f 
the  food— how  would  they       mage  to  keep  them- 
selves alive  ?      Really   it  w;       very   foolish  1     And  ' 
the   travellers    themselves   i     ght    be   excused    for 
having  some  notions  like  in     ind  if  not  in  degree, 
and   for   preparing   themselvi  i   for   a   considerable 
amount  of  discomfort  and  isoution.     It  was  there- 
fore a  delightful  surprise  to  all  foreign  residents  in 
T6kiy6  to  find  on  arrival  how  different  from  their 
expectations  was  the  life  in  the  city  of  their  adoption. 
Here  was  a  European  and  American  population  of 
at  least  300,  and  these  for  the  most  part  persons  of 
culture,  connected  either  with  one  or  other  of  the 
government  departments,  or  with  one  or  other  of 
the    legations    or    consulates,    or    with    Christian 
missions.      Apart   altogether   from   the   attractions 
of  the   Japanese   themselves,  there   was   for  them 
intercourse  with  a  foreign  community  of  a  singularly 
inviting  kind,  on  account  both  of  the  many  nation- 
alities represented,  and  of  the  generally  high  type  of 
the  individuals  who  represented  these  nationalities. 
In   fact,   the   opportunities   of  social    improvement 
were  In  many  respects  superior  to  those  to  be  found 
in  an  average  home  city,  and  certainly  far  superior 
to  those  of  any  other  city  in  the  Far  East.     It  was 
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quite  an  exceptional  privilege  to  be  brought  into 
contact  with  such  a  multiform  culture. 

One  of  my  first  and  most  agreeable  duties,  there- 
fore, was  to  make  a  round  of  calls  on  members  of 
the  foreign  community.  This  involved  a  considerable 
amount  of  travel  over  the  vast  city,  Kaga  Yashiki, 
the  'compound'  of  most  of  the  American,  German, 
and  British  professors  of  the  Imperial  University, 
was  four  miles  from  our  college ;  the  University  itself, 
where  others  lived,  was  two  miles ;  and  Surugadai, 
the  seat  of  another  group  of  foreigners,  three ;  Shiba, 
the  place  of  residence  of  the  British  officers  connected 
with  the  Imperial  Naval  College,  was  one  and  a  half 
miles  in  an  opposite  direction,  and  Shinagawa  as 
far  again  beyond  Shiba ;  Yamato  Yashiki,  where 
English  officers  in  the  Public  Works  Department 
lived,  was  closer  at  hand,  as  were  also  the  British, 
German,  French,  Russian,  and  Italian  legations;  but 
Tsiikiji,  the  seat  of  the  American  legation  and  of 
most  of  the  mission  buildings,  was  at  least  two  miles 
distant ;  while  in  all  parts  of  the  city  and  suburbs 
foreign  residents  were  scattered. 

Distance,  however,  had  little  effisct  on  the  inter- 
change of  hospitalities.  It  came  to  be  thought  no 
great  inconvenience  to  ride,  or  even  walk,  eg.  to 
Kaga  Yashiki  and  back  to  dinner,  a  distance  of 
four  miles  each  way.  At  the  dinner  table  the  talk 
of  course  varied  according  to  the  nationalities  and 
individual   tastes  of   those    present.      It   must  be 
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confessed  that  it  generally  comprised  a  good  deal 
of  scandal  of  a  mild  type : — whether  it  was  true  that 
ProfcBSor  A.  had  received  nr'.ice  from  the  governed 
ment  that  his  services  would  lo  longer  be  required  {■ 
whether  any  one  had  seen  i  rofessor  B.'s  wife,  who 
had  just  arrived  by  the  Frei  :h  mail — she  was  said 
to  be  a  great  beauty,  and  to  1:  ave  a  fine  voice  ;  then 
was  it  true  that  Mr  C.  of  t  ^  Survey  Department 
had  been  offered  a  rise  of  s  iry  ?  it  was  said  that 
Mr  D.  was  not  at  all  satisfied  with  the  way  the 
Japanese  officials  were  interfering  with  his  work; 
had  any  one  heard  how  Mr  E.  had  left  the  country 
in  disgust,  saying  that  '  the  next  time  he  would  go 
to  a  country  where  the  monkeys  had  tails?"  that 
was  rather  hard  of  F,  on  the  government  college, 
when,  after  going  through  the  various  departments, 
he  left  with  the  remark, '  More  bricks  than  brains  ;' 
G.  of  the  KSbus/tS  had  gone  home  to  get  married — 
the  speaker  had  it  on  the  best  authority  ;  they  said 
that  Mrs  H.  had  never  felt  happy  since  she  left 
Japan — she  and  her  husband  would  be  glad  to  come 
back  at  half  the  salary — since  their  arrival  in  England 
they  had  had  nothing  but  rain  and  mist,  etc..  etc.  In 
a  country  where  the  political  condition  and  national 
character  partook  considerably  of  the  unstable  na- 
ture of  the  land,  there  was  always  room  for  much 
speculation  as  to  the  future  movements,  voluntary 
or  involuntary,  of  foreigners  in  the  Japanese  service. 
But  such  small  talk  as  this  was  not  always  the  most 
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prevalent  To  those  who  took  an  interest  in  the 
country  there  n'as  always  matter  for  conversation  in 
the  last  meeting  of  the  Asiatic  Society,  or  recent 
trips  into  the  interior,  or  the  latest  home  news. 
Then  there  might  be  in  the  company  an  American 
who  had  fought  in  the  Civil  War,  and  who  was 
never  tired  of  relating  his  experiences,  or  a  German 
or  Frenchman  with  similar  tales  of  the  Franco- 
Prussian  War,  or  a  British  naval  officer  spinning 
incredible  yarns  of  his  adventures  in  these  waters 
in  the  troublous  times  just  before  the  Restoration. 
Most  entertaining  were  many  of  the  stories  con- 
nected with  the  acts  of  the  Japanese  when  they  first 
got  free  vent  for  their  assimilation  of  Western  civil- 
ization, as,  e^.,  their  engagement  of  a  Yokohama 
butcher  as  a  professor  in  the  University  of  T6kiy6, 
imagining  that  all  foreigners  were  able  to  teach 
anything.  The  subject  of  Christian  missions  occa- 
sionally cropped  up,  but  its  treatment  was  as  a  rule 
far  from  satisfactory. 

Possibly  the  least  satisfactory  point  about  the 
foreign  community  was  its  constant  fluctuation. 
Seldom  did  a  month  pass  without  the  departure  of 
some  and  the  arrival  of  others.  Engagements  of 
two,  three,  or  five  years  were  ceaselessly  coming  to 
an  end  without  being  renewed.  Much  of  this  change 
was  due  to  the  fickleness  of  the  Japanese ;  but  a  good 
deal  of  it  no  doubt  arose  from  the  unsatisfac- 
tory state  of  the  national  finances,  which  compelled 
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HJJI.  gmtii— Mtftw  toK  tolnne  to  retrench, 
**^"  ^  ifMigrtbiT  Th"'""'-E  the  posts  or  refilling 
Aem  Willi  J^anese  nstead  t£  Ibreigneis  at  a  coo- 
adefabfesBrtagof  e^enae.  Frieodshlps  of  several 
yvui  &UiMKae  wen  tkos  ^  deljr  bnAen,  in  most - 
caaes  ncv-tf  to  be  renewed  Tb«  otbits  of  i 
diffenat  lives  cnMsed  ooly  al  iic  one  point 

So  contiiiaa]  irere  the  '  monls,  that  auctioi 
came  to  be  an  important  fc  ore  in  the  foreign  lifo  I 
of  the  city.  These  war  reguiar  institutions,  necea^^ 
sary  e%-cnts  in  the  lisrs  of  the  residents,  so  that  if* 
one  were  about  to  lea^-e  for  home,  the  question  was, 
not '  Are  you  going  to  have  an  auction  ?'  but, '  When 
is  your  auction  to  come  off?"  Auctions  were  always 
held  on  Saturdays,  and  were  regular  places  of  meet- 
ing for  friends  in  different  parts  of  the  city.  It  was 
at  these,  as  much  as  anywhere  eljc,  that  new-comers 
occupied  with  the  furnishing  of  their  houses,  were 
introduced  to  different  members  of  the  cosmopolitan 
community.  No  one  thought  it  beneath  him  to 
attend  an  auction,  not  even  a  Minister  Plenipo- 
tentiary. And  the  auctioneer  himself  was  always 
hail-fcllow-wcll-mct  with  the  various  buyers.  I  re- 
member one  where  the  auctioneer  was  a  singularly 
comical  American  from  Vckohama.  a  stout  elderly 
man  with  an  amusing  resemblance  to  the  Emperor 
William  of  Germany.  From  the  beginning  of  the 
sale  to  its  close,  the  humour,  or  rather  buffooncrj-, 
of  this  man  never  flagged.     A  certain  ambassador 
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was  present,  a  somewhat  eccentric  man  who  spoke 
broken  English,  and  to  see  the  familiar  way  in 
which  the  auctioneer  joked  with  him  was  quite  over- 
powering. The  ambassador  was  buying  a  footstool. 
'  The  next  time  you  go  thar'  (there  was  a  chapel  at 
the  l^ation),  said  the  auctioneer,  'you'll  be  able 
to  stay  longer  without  wearing  your  trousers  at  the 
knees.'  'To-morrow's  Sunday,'  replied  the  ambas- 
sador. '  All  right,  then  ;  I  '11  send  it  up  to-night,'  said 
the  irrepressible  auctioneer.  Afterwards,  in  selling 
a  piano,  the  auctioneer  was  playing  a  tune  between 
each  bid.  Turning  round  and  winking  to  some  one, 
he  said, '  I  know  what  toon  would  make  you  bid,  but 
I  guess  I  won't  play  it.' 

The  frequenting  of  auctions,  with  which  most  of 
my  earlier  Saturdays  were  occupied,  was  therefore 
interesting  as  well  as  necessary.  Gradually  my 
empty  house  b^an  to  fill  with  furniture  picked  up 
from  the  residences  of  various  foreigners  who  had 
recently  left,  so  that  a  friend  on  entering  could  say, 
pointing  to  a  chair, — '  That  was  Smith's,  I  remember 
your  buying  it ;  you  certainly  got  it  a  bargain ;  I 
remember  when  he  bought  it  at  Jones's  sale,  he  paid 
at  least  a  half  more  for  it ' — or,  catching  sight  of  a 
picture, — '  Hallo,  there's  that  water-colour  of  Robin- 
son's that  I  was  thinking  of  buying  ;  I  had  no  idea 
you  had  got  it.'  In  fact,  in  the  city  there  was  a 
certain  floating  amount  of  European  and  American 
furniture,  most  of  the  articles  of  which  did  duty  in 
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the  course  of  years  in  a  great  many  different  house- 
holds. This  was  from  time  to  time  augmented  by 
articles  of  Japanese  manufacture. 

It  was  very  interesting  t  those  early  days  of 
my  stay  in  TfikiyS  to  take  ambles  into  the  city, 
always  trusting  that  '  Tora-  j-Mon '  spoken  to  a 
jin-riki-sha  man  would  act  as  a  charm  to  bring  me 
home  again,  however  hopele  ly  I  had  lost  my  way. 
A  favourite  resort  was  At;  >  Yatna,  an  eminence 
near  Shiba  with  a  commanding  view.  The  summit 
of  this  is  reached  by  one  or  the  other  of  two  flights 
of  stone  steps,  the  otoko  zaka  ('men's  steps'),  and 
the  onna  zaka  {'  women's  steps '),  the  latter,  the  less 
steep,  about  loo  in  number.  The  little  plateau  at 
the  top  contains  a  small  Shint6  shrine,  but  the  most 
striking  feature  is  the  line  of  rest-houses  which 
borders  it  on  the  bayward  side, — mere  sheds,  but 
each  hung  with  paper  lanterns  and  provided  with  a 
tea-stall  and  a  number  of  matted  platforms,  to  which 
winsome  damsels  invite  visitors  in  coaxing  tones, 
'  ^«a/(T,  c  iViWj//i7i' (Be  pleased  to  enter,  sir).  Sit- 
ting and  sipping  tepid  green  tea  is  by  no  means  un- 
pleasant, with  a  great  part  of  the  city  stretching 
beneath  one  to  the  waters  of  the  bay,  with  the  black 
backs  of  the  island  forts  in  it  and  white  sails  dotting 
its  surface.  Immediately  below  is  a  large  yashiki, 
of  which  such  a  thorough  view  can  be  obtained,  that 
in  the  old  feudal  days  there  used  to  be  a  notice  on 
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Atago  Yama,  forbidding  the  use  of  telescopes  from 
its  summit     Beneath   the   foliage   of  the   opposite 


side    of  the  hill  lies  a  graveyard  with  its  tomb- 
stones of  various  forms, — some  rectangular,  with  or 
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without  caps  ;  others  combining  circular,  square, 
and  pointed  blocks,  and  sometimes  terminating  in 
a  long  spiral ;  others  simply  artisticaUy  irregular. 
The  forms  of  some  of  the  superimposed  blocks 
symbolize  one  or  other  of  he  five  elements  of 
ether  (space),  wind,  fire,  wa  ,  and  earth.  In  front 
of  eacli  tombstone  is  a  ba  i  of  water  and  two 
bamboo  tubes  containing  twig  ^ 

Passing  among  the  abod  of  the  dead,  as  peace- 
ful as  any  Christian  buri  ground — the  striking 
resemblance  to  this  a  fresh  suggestion  of  the  truth 
that  Death  is  a  thorough  leveller— I  would  stroll 
into  the  woods  of  Shiba,  and,  having  watched  the 
sacred  tortoises  swimming  among  the  lotuses  and 
rising  to  eat  the  rice  cakes  cast  on  the  water  by 
visitors,  would  lose  myself  among  their  dark  re- 
cesses. Far  overhead  the  huge  pine-trees  and 
cryptomerias  are  catching  what  breeze  there  is,  the 
crows  are  flitting  to  and  fro  with  their  supercilious 
croaks,  harsh  to  our  ears,  but  suggesting  to  the 
Japanese  the  wooing  of  lovers,  and  the  sunlight 
descending  through  a  gap  in  the  piles  of  sombre 
foliage  is  resting  on  the  black-and-gnld  roof  of  one 
of  tlie  shrines  connected  with  llie  Shoguns'  tombs. 
The  bright  greenery  of  another  glade  embeds  a  dull 
red  gable  and  a  roofed  fence  car\'ed  in  alto-rdievo 
and  brilliantly  coloured.  Then  the  pathway  amid 
the  bamboo  grass  emerges  upon  a  spacious  avenue, 
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excellently  laid — a  result  of  the  recent  road  im- 
provements— and  following  this  I  pass  a  superb 
gateway  with  two  grinning  nid  (avengers)  in  its 
niches,  and  come  out  among  the  streets  of  the  city. 

Again  I  would  wander  among  the  yashikisy  strol- 
ling along  a  silent  road  just  within  one  of  the  moats, 
where  on  the  one  side  was  a  bank  topped  by 
quaintly  trained  pines,  short  trunks  with  long  hori- 
zontal arms,  on  the  other  a  long  black-and-white 
nagaya.  This  would  lead  to  a  gateway,  between 
the  bastions  of  which,  one  could  look  down  an  em- 
bankment to  the  streets  of  the  city,  with  their  cease-  ^ 
less  crowds  of  patient  pedestrians  here  and  there 
making  way  for  2.  jin-riki-sha  or  a  horse. 

Approaching  the  college  after  my  afternoon 
walk,  I  see  a  man,  who  has  just  issued  from  the 
college  gate,  eagerly  engaged  in  unwinding  the 
somewhat  voluminous  folds  of  his  muffler.  What 
can  his  object  be  ?  It  appears  as  he  comes  nearer. 
He  is  a  college  servant,  and  I  am  the  innocent 
cause  of  all  this  labour  and  agitation.  The  process 
of  unwinding  is  just  finished  as  we  meet ;  then  he 
deferentially  draws  in  his  breath,  and  deeply  ducks 
his  uncovered  head.  Such  a  spirit  of  politeness  is 
gratifying ;  but  it  is  a  pity  that  so  much  work 
should  have  to  be  gone  through,  as  well  as  so  much 
discomfort  and  risk  of  cold  incurred,  simply  in  pre- 
paration for  its  manifestation.     I  wonder  whether 
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he  will  have  his  muffler  wound  again  before  another 
friend  comes  in  sight.  On  such  conditions,  it  seems 
quite  a  waste  of  money  to  '  /est  in  such  an  article 
of  clothing.  It  can  only  be  vhen  one  is  away  from 
home,  and  therefore  in  less  isk  of  meeting  friends, 
tiud  any  substantial  good  cz  \  be  got  out  of  it. 

What  irritating  crows !  Their  numbers  and 
their  impudence)  All  da  long  they  are  infesting 
the  roofs  and  grounds,  and  lUng  the  air  with  their 
supercilious  croaks.  One  comes  close  to  the  window, 
gives  a  sidelong  glance,  and  then  flics  away  crying 
'  Haw!  haw!'  in  the  most  insulting  tone  imaginable, 
finally  settling  on  the  roof-ridge  opposite  and  shaking 
its  sides  in  mock  laughter,  as  with  an  insolent  stare 
it  continues  its  provoking  '  Haw!  haw!'  Another 
must  have  alighted  abov»  my  own  chimney,  for 
there  reverberates  with  sepulchral  echo  down  the 
vent  a  croak  which,  if  it  has  any  meaning  at  all, 
denotes 'Get  out  of  that!'  And  if  I  go  out  for 
a  walk,  they  fly  round  my  head  jeering  and  strut  in 
front  of  me  jeering,  making,  as  clearly  as  Mark 
Twain's  blue  jay,  insulting  personal  remarks  like. 
'  What  a  hat ! '  '  Put  him  out ! '  It  is  quite  evident 
that  these  crows  arc  violent  anti-forL-igners.  And, 
unlike  the  men  among  whom  they  ha\c  been 
brought  up,  tlicy  have  no  manners  tn  keep  their 
resentment  in  cheek.  It  must  be  confessed,  how  c\er, 
that  they  liave  some  reason  for  their  conser\-ati6ni. 
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Thci  teachings  of  Buddhism  have  no  doubt  been 
at  the  bottom  of  the  immemorial  liberty  which 
they  have  enjoyed.  But  really  their  impudence  is 
beyond  all  bounds.  No  wonder  that  one  of  my 
American  friends  got  desperate,  and,  loading  a  pistol, 
shot  one  of  the  persecutors  dead.  But  what  was  the 
result  ?  For  the  rest  of  the  day  that  man's  house 
was  dinned  with  the  wails  and  maledictions  of  the 
deceased  crow*s  relatives  and  friends.  They  came 
from  far  and  near,  hundreds  of  them,  and  stamped 
up  and  down  in  front  of  the  house,  and  lamented 
over  the  corpse,  and  held  indignation  meetings  on 
the  roof  and  surrounding  trees.  Conduct  like  this, 
however,  must  ere  long  lead  to  a  crisis.  This  came 
one  day  when  the  Mikado  was  holding  a  review. 
What  can  have  possessed  the  bird  it  is  impossible  to 
say — perhaps  its  resentment  against  foreigners  had 
driven  it  mad — but,  however  inexplicable,  the  fact 
remains,  that  a  crow,  flying  across  the  parade  ground, 
committed  the  unspeakable  ofience  of  dropping 
some  defilement  on  the  sacred  person  of  the  Son  of 
Heaven !  The  courtiers  stood  aghast.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  add  that,  that  very  day  there  went  forth 
an  imperial  edict  for  the  extermination  of  the  hate- 
ful birds.  Thus  did  the  first  offence  of  insulting 
foreigners  culminate  in  the  capital  offence  of  in- 
sulting the  Emperor,  and  the  consequent  sentence 
of  death. 
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The  photograph  shops  were  always  interesting 
to  visit,  for  here  one  could  pick  up  for  2,  ij,  or 
even  i  sett,  very  ere "  '  views  of  the  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  city,  as  w  s  portraits  of  its  lead- 
ing men.  Occasionally  a  ign  resident  might  be 
surprised  to  discover  his  o  .  likeness  for  sale  in 
one  of  these  shops.  A  frien  f  the  writer's  actually 
found  his  being  sold  in  a  litt  town  several  hundred 
miles   from   the   capital !  I   the   heroes   of  the 

Restoration  were  to  be  had,  some  in  their  old  dress, 
others  ill  European  garb,  many  in  both, — Sanj'6  and 
Iwakura,  the  two  Premiers  ;  Kido,  Minister  of  Edu- 
cation; Okubo,  Minister  of  the  Interior;  It6,  Minister 
of  Public  Works;  Okuma,  Minister  of  Finance;  Saigfi, 
Field-Marshal  of  H.I.M,  forces,  etc.,  etc. ;  besides 
such  partisans  of  the  Shflgun  as  Admiral  Yenomoto 
and  General  Otori,  men  who  had  fought  to  the  last 
for  the  Tokugawas,  but  had  now  come  to  occupy 
high  positions  in  the  reformed  government.  Letters 
home  always  contained  several  of  these  unmounted 
photographs,  and  the  buying  of  them  was  always 
giving  one,  although  he  knew  nothing  of  the  lan- 
guage, an  acquaintance  with  the  attractively  polite 
and  cheerful  citizens. 

On  Sundays  there  were  two  English  services, 
one,  according  to  the  ritual  of  the  Church  of 
England,  in  a  former  Buddhist  temple  at  Shiba,  and 
the  other,  of  a  more  extemporaneous  character,  in 
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the  neat  little  Union  Church  at  Tsukiji  The  latter 
was  the  more  largely  attended ;  it  was  conducted  in 
rotation  by  about  a  dozen  missionaries  of  various 
Protestant  denominations,  American  and  British. 
The  church  was  so  close  to  the  waters  of  the  bay, 
that  the  crews  of  the  ponderous  junks  entering  the 
river  could  easily  catch  the  strains  of  the  Christian 
hymns.  Outside  the  door  there  was  usually  during 
service  a  row  of  jin-riki-shas,  with  one  or  two 
carriages  and  riding-horses  with  their  grooms;  for 
many  in  the  congregation  had  several  miles  to  come. 
All  around  were  houses  in  foreign  style,  the  resi- 
dences and  schools  of  the  various  missionaries.  The 
Episcopal  service  came  latterly  to  be  conducted  in  a 
neat  church  built  for  the  mission  of  the  Society  for 
the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts. 

I  had  not  been  iong  in  Japan  before  I  was 
scented  out  by  the  curio-man.  One  day  at  luncheon 
my  boy  entered  with  the  information  that  a  d&gu-ya 
(curio-man)  had  come  and  was  waiting  in  the  halt 
When  the  meal  was  over,  I  went  to  see  htm.  He 
was  a  little  man  with  a  simpering  countenasce,  and 
on  my  appearance  touched  the  floor  repeatedly  with 
his  forehead,  muttering  something  the  while  in  a 
tone  of  the  most  perfect  courtesy,  not  to  say  ven- 
eration ;  but  the  only  words  I  could  make  out  were, 
'  Hei,  danna  soma.'  The  rest  was  to  the  effect  that 
he  had  taken  the  liberty  of  coming  to  hang  on  to 
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tlic  august  master's  eyes,  in  order  that  he  might  be 
so  fortunate  as  to  sell  to  the  august  master  a  few 
old  and  rare  curios  which  he  had  recently  bought 
from  §ontc  grtat  Daimiyds.  Lround  him  his  goods 
were  laid  out,  lacquered  ca  lets,  bronzes,  pieces  of 
porcelain,  swords,  and  kaki  mo.  With  a  look  oi 
the  most  thorough  dcfcrcnc  le  squatted  while  wc 
examined  these,  hi;)  assistai  :eeping  humbly  in  the 
background.  A  cabinet  ti  my  fancy.  I  asked  if 
this  were  really  old.     He  once   replied    in   an 

assuring  voice  that  it  was  ho'it&  furui  (really  old), 
and  pointed  with  satisfaction  to  a  Daimiy6's  crest 
imprinted  on  it.  ' Ikiiraf  <How  much,'),  I  asked. 
'  7/(7,  datiiKi  sitma,  it  is  really  a  good  article,  and,  as 
this  is  the  first  time.  I  will  make  it  cheap,  although 
by  so  selling  it  I  shall  not  make  a  single  tetiipo '  of 
profit ;  because  it  is  the  first  time,  and  the  gentleman 
will  no  dmibt  fjive  me  his  lionourable  custom  in 
future, — it  is  really  old,  and  1  am  not  telling  a  lie, 
— I  will  make  it  20  yen  and  50  sen'  'Nonsense, 
thai  is  far  too  dc;ir ;  I  believe  after  all  it  was  made 
in  Hirniingham;  Tliis  evoked  a  hearty  lau-li.  and 
a  Ux>k  at  my  boy  as  much  .is  to  sa\-.  '  Vour  master 
is  a  knowitiL;  one.  isn't  he  ? '  l!iit  the  imputation 
was  vij;oroiisly  repelled.  '  No,  honourable  master, 
all  my  j;'.v^s  are  i;oniiine,  FnL;li-h  imitation*  are  in 
Yokohama  only;    as  this  is  the  first   time.   I   \\\\\ 
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sell  it  for  i^yen;  I  have  some  cheaper  things 
behind  here,  but  I  know  the  honourable  gentleman 
would  not  condescend  to  buy  such  inferior  things ; 
just  look  at  the  difference;  this  article  is  really  good; 
19  yen,  even  a  little  more  I  cannot  reduce  the 
price.'  I  offer  13  yen.  The  two  men  look  at  one 
another,  and  laugh  incredulously,  'Danna  soma, 
I  will  reduce  the  price  to  18  yen;  I  can't  go 
farther  without  losing  on  it.'  '  Let  us  split  the 
difference;  15  yen!  There  is  a  thoughtful  pause, 
then  a  low  conversation  with  his  assistant,  the  result 
being  that  he  bows  his  head  to  the  floor  with  a  re- 
signed '  Hei,  danna  sama,  yoros/tii,'  and  the  bargain 
is  struck.  A  few  minutes  later  there  is  a  sound  of 
much  laughter  and  joking  in  the  servants'  quarters, 
whither  the  curio-men  have  betaken  themselves,  and 
my  boy  when  he  next  enters  does  not  fail  to  admire 
the  article  I  have  bought  and  commend  the  character 
of  the  dealer  who  has  sold  it.  Presently  I  catch  a 
sight  of  that  worthy  bowing  to  me  through  the 
window,  as  he  walks  off  with  his  pack  on  his 
back. 

From  that  day  forth  the  visit  of  the  ddgnya  was 
an  occurrence  that  could  be  relied  upon  almost  as 
surely  as  luncheon  itself.  There  were  about  half  a 
dozen  different  men  with  whom  I  had  dealings,  and 
it  was  not  uncommon  for  two  or  more  of  these  to 
arrive  at  the  same  time.    No  doubt  all  of  them 
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alike  had  learned  everything  about  me  from  the 
servants, — my  tastes,  my  hours  of  leisure,  whether 
or  not  1  was  hard  to  drive  a  bargain  with,  on  what 
day  of  the  montli  my  pay-day  fell,  whether  or  not 
I  was  a  rigid  Sabbatarian,  etc.,  etc.  The  right  of 
entering  the  house  was  possibly  purchased  from  the 
domestics,  in  whose  quarters  they  would,  in  the 
event  of  my  absence,  sometimes  wait  for  me  several 
hours.  Their  plausibility  was  as  irrepressible  as  their 
sagacity.  According  to  their  own  account,  they 
were  always  giving  bai^ains.  At  their  first  visit,  it 
was  because  it  was  the  first  time  that  they  agreed  to 
sell  their  wares  at  a  clear  loss ;  but  on  every  suc- 
ceeding occasion  they  professed  to  make  the  same 
sacrifice  for  some  reason  or  another,  often  one  of  an 
elaborately  fictitious  character.  No  exposure  could 
disconcert  them.  They  were  always  ready  to  dis- 
arm reproof  by  making  an  opportune  confession. 
It  was  quite  true  that  they  had  once  or  twice  taken 
advantage  of  a  newcomer's  inexperience,  but  the 
honourable  gentleman  with  whom  they  were  now 
dealing  was  too  sharp  to  have  a  like  fate  ;  he  could 
not  be  taken  in.  The  august  master  knew  well 
what  he  was  about,  didn't  he.'  Ami  with  that  the 
one  would  look  knowingly  at  the  other.  If  all  their 
customers  were  as  well-versed  in  curio-buying  as 
the  honourable  master,  they  could  make  no  profit  at 
all ;  they  would  need  to  start  a  jin-riki-sha.    And 
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here  they  would  all  laugh  good-naturedly.  They 
were  always  ready  for  any  amount  of  banter,  and 
did  not  hesitate  to  reply  to  a  piece  of  irony,  '  Uio 
des& '  (It  is  a  lie), — an  expression  which  when  Eng- 
lished seems  an  insult,  but  which  on  account  of  the 
inadequate  appreciation  of  truthfulness  that  prevails 
among  the  Japanese,  in  common  with  other  heathens, 
often  means  little  more  than  '  You  are  joking.' 

On  entering  the  room,  their  first  care  after  the 
salutation,  was  slily  to  take  stock  of  the  different 
curios  visible,  to  see  if  any  article  had  been  bought 
since  they  were  last  there.  If  it  suited  their  pur- 
pose, they  either  took  no  notice  of  the  new  pur- 
chases or  praised  them,  asking  their  prices  and 
complimenting  their  owner  on  his  bai^ain.  But  if 
they  had  reason  to  believe  that  one  of  the  new 
articles  they  caught  sight  of  had  been  bought 
from  an  interloper,  a  vendor  who  did  not  be- 
long to  their  own  guild,  they  studiously  ignored 
this,  though  taking  pains  to  admire  everything  in  its 
neighbourhood,  until  pressed  to  give  an  opinion. 
With  admirably  feigned  reluctance,  they  then  let 
out  that  they  had  seen  this  before ;  in  fact^  that 
after  going  a  long  time  abegging  it  fell  into  their 
own  possession,  but  had  at  last  to  be  given  away  as 
quite  unsaleable.  On  hearing  the  price  you  gave 
for  it,  they  would  show  utter  astonishment,  and  pro- 
ceed to  point  out  defects  in  it  similar  to  some  which. 
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with  cunning  candour,  they  exhibited  in  their  own 
commoner  wares. 

Even  the  most  artful  of  these  curio-men,  hon-- 
ever,  were  generally  kind-hea  ted  fellows,  so  much  so, 
that  it  was  difficult  to  lose  one's  temper  even  when 
most  fl^rantly  cheated.  /  id  some  of  them  were 
certainly  more  honest  than  1  hers.  There  was  one 
jolly  fellow  who,  I  remcmbe  ,  brought  me  a  present 
at  the  New  Year  time  ;  and  an  the  morning  after  a 
serious  fire  had  occurred  a.  the  college,  several  of 
them  called  to  congratulate  ine  on  my  escape. 

Our  servants  were  in  the  main  s,-itisfactory. 
Every  evening  the  cook  appeared,  to  give  an  account 
of  the  day's  purchases.  If  at  any  time  we  suspected 
him  of  an  overcharge,  we  had  only  to  attempt  to 
purchase  the  article  ourselves  to  find  how  futile  it 
was  to  think  of  getting  it  cheaper  than  the  cook  re- 
presented it.  For  the  shopkeepers  well  knew  that 
it  was  for  their  interest  to  charge  the  foreigner  as 
much  as  the  amount  they  received  from  the  cook 
plus  his  commission.  But  our  house  expenses  were 
by  no  means  immoderate  ;  they  seldom  exceeded 
yiyni  each/rr  month,  servants'  wages  included. 

It  was  not  an  unknown  thing  for  a  boy  to  be 
seen  wearing  his  master's  collar  or  undershirt,  or 
even  to  be  surprised  in  the  act  of  taking  a  lounge  in 
his  master's  bed.  Carelessness  often  led  to  the 
breaking  of  dishes,  disasters  which   inevitably,  not- 
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withstanding  the  anger  of  the  master  or  mistress, 
roused  the  risibility  of  the  delinquent.  It  was 
sometimes  interesting  to  calculate  how  many 
mothers  on  an  average  a  boy  buried,  say  in  a  year, 
so  constant  was  the  plea  for  absence  on  account  of 
the  death  of  that  relative.  Then  one's  cook  or  boy 
occasionally  foi^ot  himself  with  sake,  or  along  with 
the  bettSs  of  the  compound  got  into  gambling 
habits,  which  led  to  continual  requests  for  loans  of 
money.  An  unmarried  boy  was  sometimes  so  irre- 
gular in  his  hours,  that  his  master  had  to  threaten 
him  with  dismissal,  expressing  his  resolve  to  get  a 
married  man  in  his  stead  ;  but  this  was  easily 
rectified,  for  probably  next  morning  the  delinquent 
appeared  with  a  bashful  plump-cheeked  woman,  and 
introduced  her  as  his  wife  ! 

On  the  whole,  however,  our  servants  were  pass- 
able. We  always  encouraged  the  maintenance  of 
their  native  politeness,  requiring  them  to  appear 
every  evening  to  bid  us  '  0  yasumi  nasai'  (Good 
Night).  An  hour  or  so  before  this,  one  or  other  of 
them  usually  came  to  ask  leave  to  go  to  the  6  yu,  or 
hot  bath.  When  I  left  the  house,  my  boy  always 
bowed  me  farewell  at  the  gate,  and  on  my  return  I 
was  always  similarly  welcomed.  He  showed  a  nice 
discrimination  between  casual  visitors  and  those 
whom  he  knew  to  be  his  master's  acknowledged 
friends.     To  all  alike  he  was  polite  ;  but  the  latter 
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were  received  with  smiling  heartiness,  and,  even  in 
my  absence,  entreated  to  rest  and  refresh  them- 
selves, amid  free  but  respectful  inquiries  as  to  their 
health,  etc.  A  very  little  gratified  these  servants. 
They  rarely  or  never  showed  bad  temper  to  us  ;  and 
it  was  possible,  and  indeed  quite  in  accordance  with 
the  ancient  usage  of  the  country,  to  treat  them 
with  much  more  familiarity  than  would  have  been 
desirable  at  home,  without  detriment  to  their  re- 
spect for  us.  It  was  interesting  to  find  a  certain 
amount  of  education  universal  at  least  among  the 
cooks  and  boys ;  not  only  they  themselves,  but 
sometimes  even  their  wives,  could  to  a  more  or  less 
limited  extent  read  and  write.  And  it  should  be 
remembered  that  the  use  of  the  Chinese  ideograms 
makes  reading  and  writing  much  more  difficult  arts 
in  Japan  than  they  are  in  Europe.  If  rascality  were 
met  with,  it  was  likely  to  be  in  the  case  of  a  bettSy 
for  in  Japan,  as  elsewhere,  a  professional  connection 
with  horse-flesh  would  seem  to  lower  the  moral  tone. 
But,  as  far  as  my  own  experience  went,  it  seemed 
to  me  that  if  one  treated  a  Japanese  servant  well — 
not  laxly,  but  well — one  was  well  treated  in  return. 
The  most  satisfactory  boy  that  I  had,  one  who 
ever  showed  a  desire  to  please  me,  and  whom  I 
felt  quite  sorry  to  leave,  had  by  a  former  master,  a 
German,  I  believe,  been  beaten  with  a  stick  for  the 
most  trivial  offences.     It  is  thus  that  some  of  the 
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barbarians  of  Europe  show  the  Japanese  how  Chris- 
tian civilization  has  humanized  them. 

On  the  lOth  day  of  every  month  a  matsuri,  or 
religious  festival,  was  held  at  the  Shintd  temple  of 
Kompira,  just  below  the  college.  The  streets  were 
lined  with  stalls,  in  much  the  same  style  as  are  our 
own  streets  during  a  fair.  There  were  even  tables  at 
which  a  man  or  woman  sat,  crying  out  every  now 
and  then  the  Japanese  equivalent  of '  All  articles  on 
this  stall  one  penny.'  A  little  crowd  might  be  seen 
collected  round  a  story-teller,  who,  seated  with  fan 
in  hand,  was  endeavouring  to  interest  and  gain 
money  from  his  hearers  by  displaying  a  great  amount 
of  elocution  and  gesticulation.  In  a  more  open  space 
a  large  circle  surround  a  troupe  of  acrobats,  contain- 
ing the  inevitable  musician,  jester,  and  wonder-per- 
forming little  boy,  while  a  woman  goes  round 
soliciting  money.  Nor  is  the  peep-show  wanting, 
nor  yet  the  more  ambitious  theatre,  before  which 
clowns  dance  in  false-faces.  The  centre  of  the  scene, 
the  temple,  has  a  lai^e  crowd  standing  in  front  of  it, 
from  which  its  floor  and  coffers  are  continually  re- 
ceiving iron  cash  thrown  in  little  paper  parcels  by 
the  faithful.  Inside,  the  priests,  dressed  in  flowing 
robes  of  green,  yellow,  or  white,  and  adorned  with 
high  gauzy  caps,  are  squatted,  complacently  smok- 
ing, or  reciting  prayers  before  the  altars.  Other 
sacred  oflicials  are  selling  charms  to  such  as  are 
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foolish  enough  to  buy  them,  and  there  is  a  pla( 
where  one  may  have  his  fortuoe  told.     Beside  t 
temple  are  two  high  poles,  from  the  tops  of  v 
long  white    banners    with   black    inscriptions 
hanging. 

But  it  was  usually  the  accompanying  sale  (rf^'i 
plants  that  attracted  us.  This  always  came  off  itt  I 
the  evening.  The  number,  variety,  and  size  of  the 
trees  which,  with  their  roots  wrapped  in  rice  straw, 
lined  the  streets,  were  at  certain  seasons  remarkable. 
In  our  own  country  no  gardener  would  dream 
of  making  such  transplantations  as  in  Japan  are 
quite  common.  At  each  cluster  of  plants  stood  the 
gardener,  with  several  candles  around  him  to  show 
them  off.  In  some  cases,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  his  large 
bronzed  features  were  purple  with  the  sake  which  he 
had  imbibed  during  the  day.  Whether  this  were  so 
or  no,  he  was  sure  to  ask  for  a  plant  at  least  three 
times  the  price  he  was  willing  to  take  for  it.  Indeed, 
no  class  of  men  seemed  to  mc  more  in  need  of  hav- 
ing their  prices  beaten  down  than  these  peasants 
from  the  suburbs,  not  even  curio-mcn,  although  it 
must  be  confessed  the  latter  were  more  cunning  in 
their  dealings.  As,  however,  the  desire  to  get  a  liigh 
price  was  generally,  especially  as  the  evening  ad- 
vanced, equalled  by  the  desire  to  get  tlie  plants  off 
their  hands,  and  thus  be  saved  the  trouble  of  taking 
them  back  to  their  homes,  a  customer  very  often 
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found  his  at  first  despised  offer  accepted,  by  the 
gardener  running  after  him  and  clapping  his  hands 
in  token  of  assent. 

Trees  and  flowers  were  in  this  way  picked  up  at 
very  little  expense,  and  I  soon  had  the  satisfaction 
of  seeing  the  bare  plots  in  front  and  at  the  side  of 
my  house  embellished  with  pines,  maples,  bamboos, 
hollies,  camellias,  azaleas,  boxwood,  patms,  etc.,  not 
to  mention  some  small  fig-trees  and  a  semi-developed 
banana.  A  few  hillocks  were  raised,  with  a  little 
lake  beneath  them,  in  which  I  placed  a  swarm  of 
gold-fish,  which  I  had  bought  for  a  few  sen  each. 

About  a  month  after  my  arrival,  the  hot  weather 
broke  in  deluges  of  rain,  and  even  in  the  beginning 
of  October  the  nights  began  to  feel  cold,  though  the 
days  were  generally  brilliant.  It  was  then  that  my 
college  work  commenced,  and  it  needed  not  the  in- 
spiration which  the  glistening  cone  of  Fuji-san  shed 
across  the  green  and  russet  plain,  nearly  every  morn- 
ing as  I  crossed  from  my  house  to  my  class-room, 
to  give  me  spirit  in  my  teaching  ;  for  the  intelligent, 
courteous,  and  earnest  faces  of  my  students  were 
more  than  enough  to  make  the  teaching  of  them  an 
unalloyed  pleasure.  Here  one  could  give  three-thirds 
of  his  time  and  energy  to  the  actual  work  of  instruc- 
tion, without,  as  too  often  happens  in  England,  the 
previous  exhaustion  of  two-thirds  in  the  maintenance 
of  discipline.     Before  many  days  had  passed,  I  had 
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had  several  instances  of  a  desire  to  undertake  more 
work  than  had  been  prescribed. 

Very  soon  after  my  arrival,  occasional  vague  sen- 
sations of  a  trembling  beneath  my  feet  reminded  me 
of  the  volcanic  nature  of  the  land  to  which  I  had 
come  ;  but  it  was  not  till  the  b  ;ginniiig  of  December 
that  I  had  my  first  experieni  e  of  a  regular  earth- 
quake— an  experience  destin<  d  to  become  familiar 
to  any  one  who  pays  more  an  a  passing  visit  to 
Japan.  The  time  was  night,  and  1  was  suddenly 
awoke  by  the  bed  shaking,  the  door  mysteriously 
flying  open,  and  the  ewer,  water-bottle,  etc.,  sounding 
in  chorus.  Whether  or  not  I  attempted  to  jump  out 
of  bed  I  have  now  forgotten  ;  but,  even  if  I  did, 
the  event  was  over  long  before  I  could  have  reached 
the  outer  door.  This  was  my  common  experience; 
if  ever  I  began  to  think  the  motion  was  getting 
so  serious  that  it  would  be  prudent  to  rush  outside, 
the  earthquake  was  sure  to  stop.  It  cannot  be  said, 
however,  that  the  sensation  was  altogether  agreeable, 
especially  when  it  surprised  one  out  of  sleep,  and 
was  accompanied  by  such  an  'uncanny'  manifesta- 
tion as  the  opening  of  the  door  without  any  visible 
entrant ! 

One  day  about  the  end  of  October,  my  boy  came 
to  tell  me  that  he  had  heard  of  a  good  hor.se  for  sale 
belonging  to  a  naval  officer.  This  was  brought  round 
for  inspection,  and  afterwards  bought  by  me  at  the 
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astonishingly  low  price  of  thirty-five  yen.  It  was  a 
good  time  to  buy  a  horse,  I  was  told,  as  the  finest 
season  of  the  year  was  just  beginning. 

The  glories  of  the  Japanese  autumn,  unrivalled 
except  in  North  America,  gradually  unfolded  them- 
selves. Before  October  was  out,  Fuji-san  had  donned 
its  new  mantle  of  snow.  Day  succeeded  day  with 
bright  sunshine,  clear  invigorating  air,  and  a  sky  of 
ethereal  blue.  The  nights  were  cold,  but  often 
illumined  with  clear  moonlight.  Days  on  which  the 
sun  was  obscured  were  also  apt  to  be  chilly,  but 
when  the  sun  shone  forth,  it  was  possible  to  sit  at 
noon  with  open  window  far  into  November,  After 
college  hours  it  was  exhilarating  exercise  to  take  a 
ride  round  the  moats,  watching  the  wild-fowl  skim- 
ming its  surface  or  diving  for  fish,  and  marking  the 
changes  in  the  tints  of  the  ivy  on  the  old  battle- 
ments, and  the  falling  of  the  leaves,  which  ever  caused 
the  pines  and  other  evergreens  to  stand  more  boldly 
out  Sometimes  three  or  four  of  us  would  ride  out 
into  the  country,  and  leaving  the  yaskikis  and  the 
shops  far  behind,  would  scamper  along  by-roads, 
where  there  was  room  for  only  single  file,  trampling 
the  bamboo  grass  and  brushing  aside  the  long  yellow 
feathers  of  the  everlasting  autumn  grass,  until  enter- 
ing a  grove  there  burst  upon  us  a  striking  picture — 
a  mere  with  sedgy  banks  and  on  them  maples  of  all 
tints  from  vermilon  to  purple  and  green  just  tipped 
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with  red,  and  here  and  there  an  ich&  {salisburia 
adianti/olia),  a  compact  mass  of  brilliant  yellow, 
other  trees  just  becoming  sere,  a  background  of 
pines  and  cryptomerias  untouched  by  the  finger  of 
autumn,  a  camellia  even  In  bloom,  and  bamboos 
faded  just  a  little,  the  trce-t  ps  outlined  against  a 
spotless  dense  blue  sky,  the  vater  so  still  that  it  is 
impossible  to  sec  the  line  of  water  which  separates 
the  pale  stalks  of  the  autumn  grass  from  their  re- 
flections, and  the  whole  scene  is  doubled  as  perfectly 
as  in  a  mirror. 

'  Down  bend  the  banks,  the  trees  depending  grow, 
And  skies  beneath  with  answering  colours  glow.' 

Tying  our  horses  to  trees,  and  letting  them  feed  on 
the  bamboo  grass,  for  which  they  have  all  along 
been  showing  an  appetite,  we  lie  down  on  a  bank 
beside  a  thatch-roofed  shrine,  and  feast  our  eyes  on 
the  blaze  of  colour,  watching  the  wedge-shaped 
flocks  of  cormorants  sailing  across  the  blue  above 
the  tree-tops.  Uut  the  shadows  deepen  and  the 
air  feels  chill,  so  we  remount  and  trot  homeward 
through  leaf-strewn  avenues,  suburban  lanes,  and 
streets  with  somewhat  tumble-down  houses,  from 
which  there  is  often  wafted  the  far  from  pleasant 
odour  of  the  daikon,  a  kind  of  horse-radish  which. 
when  pickled,  smells  like  an  open  drain,  and  oc- 
casionally we  pass  a  packhorse  laden  with  barrels  of 
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human  manure.  But  these  are  temporary  draw- 
backs. Every  breath  of  the  fresh  air  is  invigorating, 
and  it  needs  an  exercise  of  restraint  to  go  cautiously 
enough  to  avoid  running  down  some  of  the  people — 
rather  deaf  many  of  them  seem  too— that  throng 
ttte  whole  breadth  of  the  streets.  The  neat  walls 
and  well-trimmed  banks  around  the  Imperial  Palace 
are  passed,  the  castle  battlements  come  in  sight,  and 
we  are  now  at  full  gallop  along  a  roadway  bordering 
the  moat.  Red  gates,  curving  eaves,  fire-lookouts, 
bamboo  pailings,  gardens,  all  fly  past,  and  our  horses 
are  standing  breathless  at  the  stable  door. 

Many  were  the  places  where  the  autumnal  tints 
might  be  seen  in  all  their  brilliancy.  Half  way  to 
Yokohama  rises  the  wooded  hill  of  Ikegami,  with  its 
monastery  founded  by  the  Buddhist  saint  Nichiren. 
Here,  after  wandering  through  sacred  groves  and 
cemeteries,  and  examining  the  pagoda,  the  temples, 
and  the  great  revolving  cabinet  exquisitely  carved 
and  filled  with  valuable  books — a  literally  circulat- 
ing hbrary— one  could  look  out  through  the  pines, 
maples,  and  khds,  upon  the  flat  stretches  of  rice- 
fields  yellow  for  the  reaper,  with  many-tinted  trees 
enfolding  the  thatch-roofed  cottages  of  the  peasantry, 
the  whole  crowned  by  the  blue  sea,  the  hills  of  the 
opposite  coast,  and,  embracing  all,  the  matchless 
sky. 

As  far  to  the  north,  again,  as  Ikegami  is  to  the 
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south,  of  the  city,  nestles  the  village  of  Oji,  on  the 
south  side  protected  by  a  steep  bluff,  but  looking 
northward  across  the  great  plain.  The  city-ward 
slope  of  this  eminence  is  adual,  presenting  with 
its  comparatively  fine  gras>  ind  its  trees  a  certain 
resemblance  to  an  English  ablic  park  ;  but  on  the 
north  and  west  there  is  an  most  sheer  descent  to 
the  plain,  wliicli  spreads  oi  o  the  horizon  nearly  as 
flat  as  a  chess-board,  the  rrow  raised  paths  be- 
tween the  square  rice-fielu  checkering  its  surface. 
Nowhere  can  the  maples  be  seen  to  better  advantage  I 
than  in  the  bowers  through  which  the  village  stream 
winds  below;  and  from  the  edge  of  the  bluff,  hoilday- 
seekers  amuse  themselves  by  casting  little  clay  disks 
into  the  air  and  watching  them  as  they  flutter  down 
into  the  plain.  The  only  break  in  the  horizon  is  the 
twin  peaks  of  Tsukuba-san  (5000  feet),  nearly  forty 
miles  off. 

The  ride  back  from  Oji  took  us  along  a  well- 
made  road  amid  nursery-like  grounds  and  groves  of 
bamboo  and  pine,  the  long  wood  of  Uycno  with  its 
pagoda  coming  into  view  on  our  left ;  then,  as  night 
was  falling,  we  trotted  circumspectly  through  the 
streets,  with  their  crowds  ever  thickening,  the  nearer 
we  approached  the  heart  of  the  city,  and  their  odours 
of  charcoal  fumes,  bean  sauce,  and  fish ;  then,  di- 
verging from  the  main  thoroughfares,  we  had  a  freer 
course   along    quiet   yaskiki-\m<i^A    roads   and    the 
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banks  of  the  moat  which,  white  in  the  moonlight, 
mirrored  the  dark  overhanging  battlements.  All 
traces  of  daylight  were  gone  before  we  reached 
home,  but  the  moon  was  at  its  full,  and  the  world 
was  flooded  with  its  wan  light.  The  whole  of  the 
heavens  was  silvered  over,  but  it  seemed,  as  we 
descended  a  slope,  that  there  was  one  patch  of  sky  on 
the  western  horizon  flashing  whiter  than  the  rest.  It 
seemed  hardly  possible — but  yes,  there  was  no  doubt 
of  it — it  was  Fuji ;  when  one  looked  more  narrowly, 
there  was  the  inverted  fan  just  distinguishable  from 
its  setting  of  pale  blue.  The  autumn  air  and  the 
autumn  moon  combined  had  actually  made  it  pos- 
sible for  the  naked  eye  to  see  by  night  an  object 
sixty  miles  distant. 

Thus  the  time  sped  till  Christmas,  the  morn- 
ing and  part  of  the  afternoon  devoted  to  College 
duties,  an  hour  or  two  each  afternoon  when  the 
weather  was  fine  spent  in  riding  round  the  castle 
or  through  the  suburbs,  the  evening  passed  quietly 
at  home  or  in  the  enjoyment  of  those  hospi- 
talities of  which  there  was  no  lack.  Towards 
Christmas,  a  choir  was  formed  for  the  practice  of 
carols,  and  the  rehearsals  took  place  once  a  week 
in  the  house  of  one  or  other  of  its  members.  In 
fact,  everything,  except  my  distance  from  relatives, 
combined  to  make  my  life  thoroughly  delightful — 
interesting    work,   opportunities  of   pleasant    and 
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profitable  intercourse,  a  fine  climate,  and  a  magnifi- 
cent country. 

In  prospect  of  the  Christmas  holidays,  Mardiall 
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began  to  think  of  taking  a 
had  never  done  so  in  wint 
to  get  a  glimpse  of  the  r 
season.  As  for  myself,  I 
in  with  the  project.  So 
the  country  was  product 
examined,  the  cook  giv 
deciphering  of  the  Chines 
you  say  to  going  round  Fuji ,''  Marshall  at  length 
suddenly  asked  me.  '  Oh,  it's  all  new  to  me,'  I 
replied,  'and  I  should  think  that  would  be  as  pic- 
turesque a  route  as  any.'  '  I  know  of  no  one,'  he 
continued,  '  who  has  made  the  circuit,  at  least  in 
winter.  Of  course  it  will  be  cold,  but  there  are 
bound  to  be  roads  of  some  kind  or  another,  as  well 
as  villages  where  one  who  does  not  mind  roughing  it 
could  put  up  without  much  discomfort.'  So  it  was 
arranged  that  we  should  make  the  circuit  of  Fuji-san. 
Our  friends  on  hearing  of  our  intention  thought 
it  very  foolish.  '  You  will  be  certain  to  be  snowed 
up,'  they  all  said.  '  Every  man  to  his  taste,'  said 
Robinson  ;  '  but  I'd  much  rather  be  at  home  eating 
my  Christmas  dinner  than  sitting  shivering  on  the 
floor  of  a  Japanese  lea-house  with  nothing  to  cat 
but  rice  and  daikon,  if  they  have  even  that  away  in 
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the  mountains.  Take  my  word  for  it,  you  '11  repent 
pf  your  plan  before  you  are  half  way  round.  The  first 
suQw-storm  will  drive  all  the  romance  out  of  you, 
and  you  11  be  envying  us  our  civilized  houses  in 
Tdlqyd^  when  it's  too  late.'  But  it  was  impossible  to 
believe  that  the  weather  was  so  terrible  beneath 
that  white  cone  glistening  so  serenely  in  sunshine, 
and  we  had  made  up  our  minds  to  rough  it  for  the 
sake  of  enjoying  the  glorious  scenery,  which  we  were 
certain  lay  behind  the  wall  of  mountains  that  bor- 
dered the  plain. 

We  knew  better,  however, — or  at  least  Marshall 
did,  having  been  in  the  country  before, — ^than  to 
rush  away  recklessly  without  making  such  prepara- 
tions as  might  tend  to  lessen,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
discomforts  of  living  for  a  time  in  Japanese  houses, 
especially  as  most  of  our  route  was  to  lie  off  the 
frequented  roads.  A  visit  was  therefore  paid  to  the 
provision  store  in  Tsukiji  and  an  interesting  selection 
made  of  tinned  meats,  sausages,  tongues,  condensed 
milk,  jam,  butter,  coffee,  cocoa,  Liebig's  extract, 
Chinese  tea,  biscuits,  sugar,  pickles,  salt,  pepper, 
mustard,  and  vinegar,  besides  some  whisky  and 
brandy  in  case  of  emergencies.  Nor  did  we  forget 
to  set  aside  a  few  knives,  forks,  and  spoons,  a  tin- 
opener,  as  well  as  some  soap,  a  few  towels,  two 
hair-brushes  and  combs,  two  pillows,  and  two  sheets 
sewed  up  like  sacks  to  k^ep  out  both  cold  and  fleas. 
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Then  four  bamboo  baskets  were  bought  at  a  Japanese 
shop, — two  for  the  provisions,  bound  with  iron  and 
furnished  with  a  pole,  on  which  to  be  slung  across 
the  bearer's  shoulders,  and  wo  for  our  clothing, — 
very  convenient  baskets,  ea  consisting  of  two  parts 
of  similar  shape  and  nearlj  qual  size,  the  narrower 
of  which  telescoped  into  th^  other,  so  that,  provided 
one's  baggage  was  suffic  t  to  fill  the  one  half 
without  of  course  being  tc  mlky  for  the  two  parts 
combined,  it  could  alway;  be  strapped  compactly. 
These  baskets,  or  rather  hampers,  were  rectangular 
in  shape,  and  suitable  for  being  bound  to  the  sides  of 
a  pack-saddle,  the  pole  of  those  containing  the 
provisions  being  then  of  course  removed.  For 
protection  against  rain,  several  large  sheets  of  oiled 
paper  were  provided.  The  coldness  of  the  nights 
at  this  season  made  it  necessary  to  take  a  greater 
amount  of  clothing,  especially  flannels,  than  in  other 
circumstances  would  have  been  desirable.  We  had 
also  to  remember  to  take  a  good  supply  of  coppers 
and  of  paper  money,  especially  lo  and  20  sen  notes. 
In  the  country,  certainly  gold,  and  perhaps  even  silver, 
would  be  of  little  use ;  for  not  only  might  it  be 
impossible  to  get  change  for  a  5  yen  gold  piece, 
but  such  a  coin  would  be  looked  upon  with  suspicion 
by  the  peasantry,  on  account  of  their  unfamiliarity 
with  it.  Indeed,  not  merely  in  rural  districts  but 
throughout  Japan  generally,  paper  money  is  regarded 
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with  more  favour  than  gold  or  silver  coins.  The 
Scotchman's  love  for  his  pound  note  is  more  than 
equalled  by  the  respect  which  the  ordinary  Japanese 
feels  for  any  piece  of  paper  bearing  the  seal  of  his 
government.  No  superior  intrinsic  value  can  in  his 
eyes  make  up  for  the  want  of  the  declaration  signed 
by  the  authorities  which  inspires  him  with  faith  in 
every  genuine  note. 

Passports  had  also  to  be  obtained.  These  we 
applied  for  at  the  office  of  our  department,  stating 
particularly  the  route  we  intended  to  take,  the  time 
we  expected  to  be  absent,  and  the  object  for  which 
we  were  travelling.  After  a  few  days  they  arrived, 
written  entirely,  with  the  exception  of  our  names, 
which  were  in  both  Japanese  and  English  characters, 
in  the  Japanese  language,  and  bearing  the  red  seal  of 
the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs.  The  written  matter 
gave  information  as  to  our  nationality,  profession, 
route,  etc. ;  the  printed  inscription  stated  the  terms 
on  which  the  passport  was  granted : — the  object  of 
the  journey  must  be  health,  botanical  research,  or 
scientific  investigation,  the  bearer  must  not  light 
fires  in  woods,  attend  fires  on  horseback,  trespass  on 
fields,  enclosures,  or  game-preserves,  scribble  on 
temples  or  walls  (there  was  surely  an  insight  here 
into  a  notorious  English  weakness),  drive  fast  on  a 
narrow  road,  he  must  conduct  himself  in  an  orderly 
and    conciliatory   manner    towards    the    Japanese 
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with  more  favour  than  gold  or  silver  coins.  The 
Scotchman's  love  for  his  pound  note  is  more  than 
equalled  by  the  respect  which  the  ordinary  Japanese 
feels  for  any  piece  of  paper  bearing  the  seal  of  his 
government.  No  superior  intrinsic  value  can  in  his 
eyes  make  up  for  the  want  of  the  declaration  signed 
by  the  authorities  which  inspires  him  with  faith  in 
every  genuine  note. 

Passports  had  also  to  be  obtained  These  we 
applied  for  at  the  office  of  our  department,  stating 
particularly  the  route  we  intended  to  take,  the  time 
we  expected  to  be  absent,  and  the  object  for  which 
we  were  travelling.  After  a  few  days  they  arrived, 
written  entirely,  with  the  exception  of  our  names, 
which  were  in  both  Japanese  and  English  characters, 
in  the  Japanese  language,  and  bearing  the  red  seal  of 
the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs.  The  written  matter 
gave  information  as  to  our  nationality,  profession, 
route,  etc. ;  the  printed  inscription  stated  the  terms 
on  which  the  passport  was  granted  : — the  object  of 
the  journey  must  be  health,  botanical  research,  or 
scientific  investigation,  the  bearer  must  not  light 
fires  in  woods,  attend  fires  on  horseback,  trespass  on 
fields,  enclosures,  or  game-preserves,  scribble  on 
temples  or  walls  (there  was  surely  an  insight  here 
into  a  notorious  English  weakness),  drive  fast  on  a 
narrow  road,  he  must  conduct  himself  in  an  orderly 
and    conciliatory  manner   towards    the    Japanese 
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authorities  and  people,  he  must,  under  pain  of  arrest^ 
produce  his  passport  to  any  officials  who  might 
demand  it,  and  must  not,  while  in  the  interior, 
shoot,  trade,  conclude  m  rcantile  contracts  with 
Japanese,  or  rent  houses  or  rooms  for  a  longer  period 
than  his  journey  required. 

Some  years  ago,  the  J;  aanese  Government  pre- 
sented each  of  the  foreign  5  in  their  service  with  an 
open  passport  admitting  travel  at  any  time  and 
by  any  route  within  the  er  jire.  But  this  generous 
and  thoroughly  justifiable  act  raised  the  jealousy 
of  the  other  foreign  residents,  and  their  agitation 
resulted  in  the  recall  of  all  the  open  passports,  to 
the  no  little  inconvenience  of  many  persons  in  go- 
vernment employ  who,  being  at  a  distance  from  the 
capital,  had  thenceforth  to  incur  a  delay  of  several 
days  before  they  could  get  permission  from  head- 
quarters to  move  an  inch  beyond  treaty  limits.  At 
first,  too,  the  regulations  were  somewhat  strictly 
enforced,  persons  assigning  ill  health  as  their  reason 
for  travelling  being  required  to  produce  a  medical 
certificate.  But  less  stress  latterly  came  to  be  laid 
on  such  details  as  this.  Any  one  of  respectability 
may  now,  by  applying  to  his  consul,  get  a  passport 
in  a  few  hours. 

All  our  arrangements  were  now  made,  and  we 
awaited  with  interest  the  a6th  of  December,  the  day 
on  which  it  had  been  resolved  to  start. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

A  CHRISTMAS  TOUR  ROUND  FUJI-SAN. 

'  Thon  kiiiElf  spirit,  throned  among  llie  hills  t 
Thou  dreid  ambasuidor  from  earth  to  haven  1 
Great  Hieiarch  I  tell  thou  the  silent  skr. 
And  tell  the  stars,  and  tell  jron  rising  tan, 
Eatth,  with  her  thooxand  voices,  praises  God  I ' 

The  KBshifl-kaida — Peasants'  Cottages— A  yadaya — Discomforts  oi 
Squatting — A  Japanese  Meal — Tsuun  KSmaisha,  or  Transport 
Office — Coolies'  and  Pack-hoises'  Standard  Loads  —  TaLe- 
nosoke's  Importance  —  Inquixitiveness  and  Folileness — Stose 
Fascines — A  Foreigner's  Safety  in  Japan — A  Nesan — Respect  for 
Government  and  for  Learning — Our  Beds — The  Maiura,  or 
Japanese  Pillow — Pass  of  Koboloke — Pack-horses — Picturesqne 
Valleys  —  Fuji-san  —  A  Water-wheel  — 'Monkey  Bridge'  —  A 
FeUow-tt»TeUer— Polite  Children— A  Moonlight  Walk— A  Hos- 
pitable Reception — Intense  Cold>-A  Sublime  Morning — A  Gift 
—Persistent  Curiosity — Ride  through  a  Forest — The  Sacred 
Mountain  by  Moonlight — A  Gipsy-like  Scene — ' Peki' — Our 
Pack-hoise  bolts— Silver  Rope  Falls— A  Painful  Ride— Cmdty 
— Generosity- Sunrise— Last  Night  of  1876— New  Year  Cake- 
Ride  in  a  Aa;I^— Snow— Severe  Cold— Natural  Hot  Springs— 
The  Takaidd— Festivitiea. 

'  To  the  mountains ! '  exclaimed  Marshall  and  I, 
as  we  mounted  out  horses  on  the  morning  of 
Tuesday,  26th  December,  1876,  and  rode  off  from 
the  college  towards  the  KdshiO-kaidd,  the  h^h  road 
leading  from  the  capital  to  the  inland  province  of 
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Kai  or  Kdshiil.  The  weather  was  somewhat  bleak 
and  cold,  and,  as  we  passed  the  entrance  to  the 
Mikado's  palace  at  Akasaka,  a  few  flakes  of  snow 
fell ;  but  fortunately  our  fe;  rs  of  a  snow-stonn  were 
not  realized.  Half  an  hour  ;  ride  through  by-streets 
and  suburban  lanes  led  lo  the  K6shiQ-kaidd  at 
Shinjiku  ('New  town'),  5  )on  thereafter  we  over- 
took our  baggage,  which  had  been  sent  on  in 
advance  in  d.jm-riki-sha  ui  ler  the  care  of  our  cook, 
Takenosiike. 

The  road  was  in  very  bad  condition,  especially 
in  places  shaded  from  the  sun,  of  which  there  were 
many,  pines,  bamboos,  and  other  evergreens  lining 
the  way  wherever  there  was  room  for  them  to  grow. 
It  was  of  fair  breadth,  and  had  few  awkward  slopes, 
but  there  were  black  quagmires  ploughed  with  deep 
ruts  marking  waggon -courses.  The  numerous  plan- 
tations relieved  the  bleakness  of  the  bare  hcdgelcss 
fields,  and  every  here  and  there  a  thatch-roofed 
cottage,  sometimes  with  garden  and  trimmed  hedge, 
stood  on  the  roadside  against  a  background  of 
wooding. 

These  peasants'  houses  were  generally  built  of 
wood  and  mud  with  high  heavily  thatched  roofs  of 
pavilion  shape,  but  with  the  ridges  long  and  heavy 
and  sometimes  projecting  so  as  to  form  triangular 
upper-gables.  They  had  no  chimneys,  the  smoke 
of  the  fire  in  the  middle  of  the  kitchen  floor  finding 
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its  way  out  by  a  door  after  blackening  the  open 
rafters,  while  in  the  adjoining  room  or  rooms  char- 
coal-brasiers  were  the  only  fire-places.     Some  of 
them  had  a  tumble-down  appearance,  the  walls  of 
caked  mud  full  of  cracks  and  the  rafters  bent.    To 
our  e^ts  the   most    of   them   looked   comfortless 
enough.     The  interiors  were  generally  moderately 
clean,  but  a  pail  of  liquid  manure  sunk  into  the 
earth  in  front  of  each  dwelling  offended  both  eye 
and  nose.    The  peasantry  themselves  seemed  con- 
tented and  happy.     Clad  in  coarse  blue  cotton,  they 
were  busy  pounding  rice  or  other  grain,  or  cooking, 
or  fetching  water  from  the  well.     The  children  were 
playing  on  the  road,  or  creeping  about  the   mats, 
and  the  old  people  were  trying  to  warm  themselves 
at  the  fire  or  at  charcoal  stoves. 

The  first  village  we  passed  through  was  Takaido, 
long  and  straggling,  like  all  Japanese  villages,  and 
with  few  houses  superior  to  the  ordinary  peasant's 
cot.  But  beyond  this  was  Fuda,  a  place  of  slightly 
more  importance,  the  thatch-roofs  being  here  varied 
with  roofs  covered  with  tiles  or  shingles,  and  the 
mud  walls,  with  walls  of  wood  or  white  plaster. 
Here  we  had  arranged  to  take  lunch. 

We  turned  into  the  courtyard  of  the  Matsudaya 
inn,  and  were  received  in  due  form,  the  landlord 
bowing  his  head  on  the  mats  and  the  waitresses 
shouting  welcome  in  shrill  chorus.    Little  cushions 
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wete  set  for  us  on  the  verandaii  of  polished  wood, 
and,  there  seated,  we  removed  our  boots  before 
entering.  Then  a  young  woman  led  the  way  to  the 
best  apartment,  at  the  back  of  the  house,  lookinff  ] 
out  on  a  patch  of  landscapi  garden  with  a  stone 
lamp,  a  dwarfed  pine-tree,  nd  some  other  ever- 
greens. 'The  gentlemen  muit  be  very  tired  after 
their  long  journey  on  the  fc  id  roads.  What  will 
they  have  for  refreshment?  hir  fare  is  very  vulgar, 
and  it  must  be  very  uninvitmg  for  the  gentlemen 
to  come  into  such  humble  quarters.  But  the  gentle* 
men  shall  have  the  very  best  that  can  be  got.'  Rice 
and  omelets  are  ordered,  as  these  can  be  quickly 
prepared;  and  our  blooming  waitress  retires  with  a 
bow.  Then  another  appears  with  a  charcoal-brasier 
and  a  little  tray  with  tea  and  sweetmeats.  A  little 
of  the  pale-green  infusion  is  poured  from  the  tiny 
tea*pot  into  cups  of  proportionate  size,  and  these, 
having  been  set  on  little  wooden  servers,  are  suc- 
cessively presented  with  a  bow.  '  The  gentlemen's 
honourable  board  will  be  ready  immediately,'  she 
says,  and  bowing,  passes  beyond  the  sliding  screens. 
The  tea  is  refreshing,  and  goes  down  well  with 
the  confectionery,  the  one  whetting  the  appetite 
for  the  other.  At  first  the  absence  of  chairs  is 
awkward,  as  wc  do  not  take  readily  to  a  squatting 
attitude.  Now  it  is  my  right  leg  that  is  'sleeping,' 
and    now   my   left ;   or  my   elbow   is   weary  with 
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Supporting  my  head,  as  for  a  change  I  adopt  a 
reclining  po^ure;  again  I  am  sitting  with  back 
upright  gainst  the  wail,  and  my  l^s  at  right  angles 
to  it  along  the  floor.  But  it  is  satisfactory  when  in 
Japan  to  do  as  the  Japanese  do,  so  far  as  that  is 
desirable  and  possible.  These  scrupulously  clean 
mats  were  never  meant  for  chairs;  and  to  bring 
boots  in  contact  with  them  would  be  as  clownish  as 
to  walk  over  a  sofa  in  an  English  drawing-room. 
And  yet  Western  barbarians  have  been  known,  in 
utter  disr^ard  of  the  polite  remonstrances  of  Ja^ 
panese  hotel-keepers,  to  walk  roughshod  into  the 
best  apartments.  Such  behaviour  is  of  course 
exceptional ;  but  I  have  myself  suffered  from  it  in 
being  refused  admission  to  a  hotel  where  previous 
visitors  had  thus  conducted  themselves. 

The  food  was  brought  in  on  lacquered  trays,  or 
miniature  tables,  one  of  which  was,  with  a  bow,  set 
before  each  of  the  guests.  At  one  corner  was  an 
omelet  on  a  porcelain  plate ;  at  another,  a  lacquered 
bowl  which,  when  the  lid  was  removed,  showed  some 
steaming  egg-soup ;  then  there  were  a  porcelain  bowl 
of  rice,  also  with  a  lid,  a  little  saucer  with  some 
pickled  vegetable,  and  a  pair  of  chop-sticks  of  plain 
wood,  partially  wrapped  in  paper,  and  not  completely 
slit  apart,  to  show  that  they  had  never  yet  been  used. 
The  waitress  squatted  sedately  beside  a  wooden  tub 
filled  with  steaming  rice,  from  which  she  was  ready 
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with  a  wooden  spoon  to  replenish  our  bowls  when 
empty.  The  food  was  by  no  means  unpalatable,  the 
rice  being  of  most  excellent  quality  and  beautifully 
'  burst ;'  but  the  manipulation  of  the  chop-sticks  was 
perplexing.  The  truth  of  the  proverb,  that '  there 's 
many  a  slip  'tween  the  cup  a  id  the  lip,"  came  out 
with  a  force  of  conviction  such  as  I  had  never  before 
experienced.  The  omelet  was  moderately  easy  to 
work,  but  the  rice  was  most  t  tntalizing.  To  pick  it 
up  grain  by  grain  was  a  dreadful  waste  of  time,  and 
how  otherwise  to  avoid  making  a  mess  I  could  not 
see.  It  was  not  till  afterwards  tfiat  I  learned  that 
the  Japanese  method  is  to  hold  the  bowl  to  the  lip, 
and  shovel  in  the  rice  with  the  chop-sticks.  As  for 
the  soup,  it  was  evident  that  most  of  it  could  only 
be  drunk.  But  we  were  not  to  be  dependent  on 
Japanese  food  exclusively.  Tins  of  jam  and  con- 
densed milk  were  opened,  and  two  spoons  produced, 
all  to  the  manifest  interest  of  the  waitress  ;  and 
we  finished  our  meal  with  a  dessert  of  rice,  milk, 
and  jam. 

In  a  Japanese  yadoya  (inn)  the  daidnkoro,  or 
kitchen,  is  at  the  entrance,  open  to  the  street.  The 
floor  of  this  is  only  partially  matted,  the  outer  and 
usually  larger  portion  being  of  polished  wood ;  at 
one  side  is  the  cooking  range,  and  on  the  matted 
part  squats  the  tcisliu  or  tchhu-sama,  the  landlord, 
generally  arranging  his  accounts  at  a   little  desk. 
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The  best  rooms  are  to  the  back,  sometimes  in  a 
separate  building  connected  with  the  main  dwelling 
by  stepping-stones  or  by  a  bridge.  The  sanitary 
arrangements  are,  for  the  East,  good.  In  hot  weather 
and  when  crowded,  Japanese  inns  may  have  an  offen- 
sive atmosphere ;  and  the  best  rooms  are  not  always 
the  freest  from  evil  odours,  as  at  the  end  of  their 
verandahs  closets  are  invariably  placed,  with  a  near- 
ness to  the  inhabited  quarters  which  is  sometimes 
anything  but  an  unmixed  convenience.  But  we  shall 
yet  have  occasion  to  visit  mAxvyyadoyas  of  all  grades. 
This  one  at  Fuda  was  respectable,  rather  below  than 
above  the  average,  but,  like  the  majority  of  them, 
tidy.  In  the  kitchen,  several  women  were  busy  mak- 
ing their  new-year  cake,  a  sort  of  white  bread  com- 
posed of  pounded  rice,  and  others  in  the  villages  we 
found  similarly  employed. 

At  Fuda  we  were  met  by  our  beitds,  who  returned 
with  our  horses,  and  the  kurumas  brought  from  the 
city  were  here  also  sent  back  ;  so  it  was  necessary 
to  make  arrangements  for  the  further  stages  of  the 
day's  journey.  For  this  purpose  a  visit  was  paid  to 
the  office  of  the  tsuun  kuwaiska,  or  company  for  the 
transportation  of  baggage,  etc  This  company  has 
an  agency  in  every  considerable  village,  and  is  a  great 
convenience  to  travellers.  Coolies,  pack-horses,  or 
kurumas  may  be  hired  through  the  kuwaiska  at  a 
fixed  tariff,  without  that  bargaining  and  delay  which 
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direct  dealing  with  the  coolies  themselves  is  apt  to 
give  rise  to.  Like  the  tidy  hotels,  these  agencies  are 
among  the  amenities  of  Japanese  travel  We  re- 
solved to  walk  the  two  W  t  >  FuchiO,  and  engaged 
two  ninsoku  (coolies)  to  (  ry  our  baggage  thither 
at  a  cost  of  (mark  the  miimte  accuracy)  31  sen, 
2  rin,  and  5  man  (■3iZ5_j'fK)  The  isuun  kuixiaisHa 
would  be  of  no  use  withou  nittsoku,  but,  altliough 
kuriimas  and  even  pack-h  ses  may  fail,  tliese  are 
always  to  be  had.  The  stai  iard  load  for  a  ninsoku 
is  7000  momme,  or  about  57*8  lbs,  avoir.,  one  avoir,  oz. 
being  equal  to  7J  momme  nearly,  A  pack-horse  load 
is  40,000  momme. 

So  we  bade  our  friends  of  the  yadoya  Sayonara 
(Good-bye),  being  bowed  out,  as  we  had  been  bowed 
in,  with  a  perfect  chorus  of  well-wishes, — '  Please  be 
so  good  as  come  again,'  *  May  you  speed  well  on  your 
honourable  journey,'— and  such  like.  Marshall  and 
I  walked  in  front  with  Takenosuke  behind,  and  the 
coolies,  proceeding  at  a  jc^-trot  with  their  loads 
slung  across  their  shoulders,  brought  up  the  rear. 
It  was  evident  that  Takenosuke  meant  to  cut  a 
figure.  With  his  fur  cap,  blue  cut-away  coat, 
and  leggings,  he  was  more  punctiliously  dressed 
than  either  of  his  masters ;  and  it  was  impossible 
but  to  notice  his  air  of  importance  in  the  yadoya. 
The  voice  of  authority  with  which  he  gave  his 

'  One  ri  « thirty-tix  iM  ^  3)  English  miles  (.pproiiouad]'. 
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orders  might  have  suited  any  yakunin  (official),  and 
no  doubt  duly  impressed  the  yadoya  people  with 
his  own  dignity,  and  indirectly  with  that  of  his 
masters.  All  their  courtesies  he  received  as  one  who 
thought  them  no  more  than  his  due  ;  but,  when  our 
lundieon  was  once  prepared,  he  condescended  to  sit 
down  to  his  own  with  the  teishu  and  nesan  (waitresses), 
whom  he  entertained  with  the  latest  city  news,  of  course 
not  fcMgetting  to  give  all  information  about  ourselves. 
Groves  of  bamboo  and  pine,  high  thatched  roofs, 
barn-door  fowls  about  the  doors,  mats  covered  with 
drying  grain  stretched  on  the  roadside,  cats  sitting 
blinking  or  cautiously  gliding  about,  cowardly  wolf- 
like dogs  barking  on  our  approach,  but  all  the  time  in- 
creasing their  distance  from  us,  here  and  there  some 
small  oranges  for  sale,  or  dried  kaki  (persimmons), 
not  unlike  dried  figs,  many  of  the  people  busy 
making  new-year  cakes  of  pounded  rice,  an  occa- 
sional pedestrian  with  tight-fitting  blue  trousers 
below  a  wide-sleeved  jacket,  straw  sandals,  a  small 
bundle  on  his  back,  and  a  blue  cotton  napkin  about 
his  head,  some  pack-horses  shod  with  straw  sandals 
and  led  by  the  head,  their  high  wooden  saddles  laden 
on  each  side  with  straw  bundles  or  long  pails  or 
boxes  marked  with  the  name  of  Devoe,  the  American 
oil-manufacturer,  every  one  r^ardit^  us  curiously 
but  respectfully,  a  peasant  leaping  off  his  horse  and 
doffing  his  napkin  as  he  sees  us  approaching,  a  little 
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boy  or  girl  with  charming  politeness  bowing  3 
double  as  we  pass — such  were  the  sights  which  t 
the  eye  on  the  way  to  Fuchifl. 

The  kmvaisha  at  Fuchifl  stood  in  a  pretty  littlrS 
lane  opposite  a  rich  temple     rove.     Here  we  hired 
kurumas  to  take  us  to  Hino,  the  next  town,  two  ri 
distant. 

Just  beyond  the  last  housi;  of  the  stra^ling  vil- 
lage of  Fuchifl,  our  course  tu  ned  suddenly  towards 
the  left,  and  the  road  became  more  secluded.  Then 
came  the  broad  pebbly  bed  of  the  Tama-gawa, 
embanked  with  its  tiers  of  stone  fascines — oblong 
bundles  of  stones  held  together  by  bamboo  withes. 
Only  a  small  part  of  its  bed  was  occupied  by  the 
stream,  but  in  time  of  flood  the  waters  of  this,  like 
the  other  impetuous  rivers  of  Japan,  spread  over  a 
channel  of  great  width.  Down  the  current,  which 
flowed  along  with  considerable  force,  men  were 
guiding  rafts  of  logs,  which  had  been  cut  down  in 
the  mountain  forests,  and  a  long  line  of  pack-horses 
was  slowly  crossing  a  narrow  wooden  bridge.  Im- 
mediately thereafter  we  entered  the  town  of  Hino. 

Although  the  sun  had  now  set,  and  darkness 
was  rapidly  coming  on,  it  was  resolved  to  walk  to 
Hachiflji  and  thus  complete  the  distance  which  had 
been  marked  out  as  our  first  day's  journey.  The 
road  led  through  an  open  country,  and  nearly  all 
the  way  was  lined  with  mulberry  trees,  for  wc  were 
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now  entering  an  important  silk-producing  region. 
Our  only  fellow-traveller  was  a  man  who  appeared 
to  be  a  tradesman.  In  the  course  of  conversation 
he  informed  us  that  this  road  was  notorious  for 
dorobS  (robbers) ;  but,  although  the  night  was  dark, 
we  did  not  feel  particularly  nervous.  The  fact  is, 
that  no  one  could  be  in  circumstances  less  justifying 
apprehensions  of  attack  than  a  foreigner  travelling 
in  Japan.  Among  the  gentle  law-abiding  natives 
fewer  or  more  robbers  may  no  doubt  be  found,  but, 
even  where  such  are  most  numerous,  no  one  need 
fear  less  than  the  foreigner.  Marshall  recalled  an 
incident  in  his  experience  which  forcibly  proves  this. 
He  was  travelling  in  the  interior  in  company  with  a 
Japanese  gentleman,  with  whom  he  usually  shared 
the  same  sleeping  apartment.  One  night  they  had 
retired  as  usual,  each  with  his  valuables  laid  beside 
his  pillow.  Both  enjoyed  unbroken  sleep  until  the 
morning,  when  it  was  discovered  that  the  money 
of  the  Japanese  gentleman  had  been  stolen,  while 
MarshalFs  bag  lay  as  he  had  left  it  The  thief  no 
doubt  calculated  that  meddling  with  the  foreigner's 
property  would  probably  lead  him,  if  detected,  into 
serious  complications,  with  which  the  foreigner's 
ambassador  might  have  something  to  do. 

Looking  up  at  the  crescent  moon,  we  antici- 
pated with  pleasure  the  moonlight  nights  which  we 
should  have  during  our  journey.  At  length  came  the 
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entrance  to  Hachidji,  and  a  walk  of  a  few  hundred 
yards  led  to  the  ^fwi'ix^sX  yadoya  of  the  town,  stand- 
ing conspicuous  at  a  comer  where  the  street  bent  at 
right  angles,  and  therefore  nimed  Kadoya  (Comer- 
house).  The  light  shone  in  perpendicular  lines 
through  the  grilled  shutters.  'O  tanomi  mdsu\='We 
beg  admission)  shouted  Tak  nosuke  at  a  little  slid- 
ing door,  and  this  was  spee  ily  opened  by  a  nesan. 
Within,  several  women  wei  seated  round  a  coarse 
candle.  On  seeing  us  they  all  rose,  and  with  due 
ceremony  and  hearty  expression  gave  welcome. 
Our  shoes  removed,  in  which  operation  we  were  each 
assisted  by  a  tiesaii,  warm  water  was  brought  in  little 
tubs,  and  our  feet  were  washed,  also  by  the  nesans. 
Then  we  were  respectfully  requested  to  come  up 
stairs.  The  staircase  led  up  directly  from  the  floor 
of  the  daidokoro,  and  was  somewhat  steep ;  it  was 
an  inclined  plane  of  about  four  feet  wide,  fitted  with 
steps  about  eight  inches  in  breadth,  very  like  what 
one  sees  descending  into  the  forecastle  of  a  ship. 
The  wood  was  plain,  but  well  polished. 

We  were  ushered  into  a  tidy  apartment  of  about 
twenty  feet  square.  In  the  dim  light  of  the  candle 
which  the  nesan  left  behind  her,  could  be  seen  the 
paper  panes  on  the  streetward  side,  the  screens  with 
black-and-white  delineations  of  mountains,  forests, 
and  streams,  which  communicated  with  the  next 
apartment,  the  brown  plastered  wall  opposite  this 
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with  the  recess  near  one  comer,  on  the  polished 
wooden  floor  of  which  stood  a  tiny  table  of  dark  shitan 
wood  from  China,  with  a  little  vase  resting  on  it,  the 
kakemono  on  the  wall  of  the  recess,  the  black-framed 
text  in  Chinese  characters  hung  on  the  architrave 
between  the  ceiling  and  the  top  of  the  sliding 
screens,  the  chaste  ceiling  of  unvarnished  wood,  the 
spotless  mats.  Two  charcoal-brasiers  (Jiibachi)  were 
brought,  along  with  the  never-failing  tea,  and  in  an 
atmosphere  somewhat  oppressive  with  charcoal- 
fumes  we  awaited  our  evening  meal. 

The  contents  of  the  trays  set  before  us  with  due 
ceremony  were, — the  inevitable  rice  ;  some  soup,  of 
which  the  ingredients  were  an  ^^gy  a  piece  of  cuttle- 
fish like  white  leather,  some  sea-weed,  a  shrimp,  and 
one  or  two  beans  in  their  pods  ;  a  third  bowl  con- 
taining a  few  thimblefuls  of  a  dingy,  thick  soup, 
which  suggested  the  presence  of  a  snail ;  a  saucer 
with  a  dried  fish  soaked  in  shoyu  (*  soy ')  ;  and  a  tiny 
dish  with  the  evil-smelling  daikon,  which  we  politely 
requested  the  nesan  to  remove.  But  this  we  sup- 
plemented, and  to  a  certain  extent  supplanted,  with 
corned  beef,  biscuits,  Chinese  tea,  Califomian  pre- 
serves, and  condensed  milk.  Our  consumption  of 
these  was  watched  with  curiosity,  the  animal  food 
no  doubt  occasioning  a  little  disgust  in  the  minds  of 
our  gentle  vegetarian  hostesses. 

The  nesan  who  squatted  at  the  large  rice-bowl 
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was  fair-complexioned  and  very  prepossessing  tlViJ 
appearance.  Her  eyes  were  but  little  oblique,  hw" 
nose  was  straight  and  not  too  broad,  and  her  mouth 
small  with  a  slight  pout.  There  was  much  quiet 
dignity  in  her  manner  as,  with  true  Japanese  in- 
quisitiveness,  she  asked  all  sorts  of  questions  re- 
Jfarding  our  ages,  our  place  of  residence,  our 
destination,  the  distance  ti  ivelled  that  day,  etc. 
'Do  the  gentlemen  live  in  Yokohama?'  No, 
T6kiy6."  '  Sb  desfk  ka  ? '  (Is  it  so .')  with  a  charm- 
ing inflexion  on  the  s6.  'Then  the  gentlemen's 
honourable  houses  are  inTsukiji?'  'No,  Tora* 
no-Mon ;'  and  her  response,  on  hearing  this,  is,  if 
possible,  more  deferential,  for  it  is  evident  that  if 
we  live  neither  in  Yokohama  nor  in  Tsukiji,  we 
cannot  be  merchants.  When  it  is  discovered  that 
we  are  connected  both  with  education  and  with  the 
imperial  government,  we  may  be  sure  of  the  very 
utmost  consideration.  Officialism  may  at  times  be 
carried  too  far  in  Japan,  although  the  prevalent 
respect  for  government  officers  is  worthy  of  praise  ; 
but  there  need  be  no  hesitation  in  admiring  that 
regard  for  learning  which  is  one  of  the  most  char- 
acteristic and  gratifying  features  in  the  national 
character.  I  ventured  to  compliment  our  attendant 
upon  her  personal  appearance.  She  showed  no 
signs  of  bashfulncss,  but,  with  delightful  simplicity, 
answered,  'ArigatS!'  (Thank  you!) 
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Supper  over,  it  was  resolved  to  retire  for  the 
nighty  and  a  good  supply  oi  fUton^  or  blue  quilts, 
were  ordered.  Two  or  three  of  these  were  laid  on 
the  floor,  one  above  another,  as  a  mattress ;  above 
them  were  placed  my  sheet,  three  sides  of  which 
had  been  sewn  together,  so  that  I  might  enter  it 
as  into  a  sack,  then  my  rug,  and,  above  all,  another 
f&ton,  this  time  one  with  a  velvet  collar  and  wide 
sleeves,  which  adapted  it  for  being  used  in  the  early 
morning  as  a  dressing-gown.  An  extra  f&ton  rolled 
up  served  as  a  bolster  for  the  pillow  I  had  brought. 
Such  was  my  bed,  and  Marshall's,  which  was  laid 
out  alongside,  was  similar.  The  only  improvements 
on  the  ordinary  Japanese  bed  were  the  sheet  and 
the  pillow,  the  latter  much  the  more  important,  for  the 
corresponding  Japanese  article,  the  makUra,  is  very 
trying  to  the  neck  of  a  foreigner.  It  consists  of  a 
block  of  wood  about  eight  inches  by  one  and  a  half 
inches  at  the  upper  surface,  and  rather  larger  at  the 
lower,  and  six  or  eight  inches  high,  to  the  top  of  which 
a  tiny  bolster  is  tied.  This  bolster  is  covered  with 
red  or  blue  cotton,  but  a  clean  piece  of  paper  is  rolled 
round  it,  to  be  replaced  by  another  when  dirty. 
The  makura  is  constructed  so  as  merely  to  catch 
the  neck  of  the  sleeper,  without  disarranging  the 
hair,  the  dressing  of  which  is,  in  the  case  of  a 
woman,  an  elaborate  process,  requiring  the  services 
of  a  friend   or  professional  hair-dresser,  and   the 
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expenditure  of  considerable  time,  and  therefore 
aa  act  of  the  toilet  which  is  repeated  every 
Although  originally  contrived  for  convenience  rather 
than  for  immediate  comfort,  habit  has  thoroughly 
reconciled  the  Japanese  to  the  makura ;  but  the 
foreigner  is  almost  certain  to  have  a  painfullyi 
strained  neck  after  sleeping  on  one.  A  nesait 
brought  in  an  andon,  a  squ  re  lantern  fixed  with 
four  legs  to  a  stand,  and  panelled  with  paper, 
through  which  glimmered  the  dull  light  of  a  wide 
which  lay  horizontally  in  a  saucer  containing  vege- 
table oil.  In  the  darkness  thus  made  visible,  and 
with  a  mixed  smell  of  charcoal  fumes  and  vegetable 
oil,  we  resigned  ourselves  to  sleep,  not  dissatisfied 
with  our  first  day's  work,  as  we  had  accomplished 
nearly  twelve  ri,  or  close  on  thirty  miles. 

I  have  Just  awoke,  but,  the  room  being  in  com- 
plete darkness,  I  have  no  indication  of  the  time 
of  night  or  day.  Outside  1  hear  a  rumbling  noise, 
and  presently  some  light  enters  through  the  paper 
windows.  They  are  opening  the  outside  shutters, 
so  morning  must  have  come.  My  watch  informs 
me  that  It  is  close  on  seven.  In  such  circumstances 
it  would  be  absurd  to  lie  longer,  and  besides  I  am 
anxious  to  see  the  kind  of  place  in  which  I  have 
been  spending  the  night.  Going  out  on  the  veran- 
dah, I  am  greeted  with  sharp  frosty  air.  Above  is 
a  cloudless  sky.     Below,  to  the  right,  stretches  a 
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long  broad  street,  and  above  the  houses  on  the 
opposite  side  appear  the  mountains,  lighted  up  with 
the  beams  of  the  morning  sun.  The  weather  and 
scenery  outside  are  evidently  too  inviting  for  delay  ; 
so  we  dress  rapidly,  washing  our  faces  in  shallow 
copper  basins  on  the  verandah  outside,  according  to 
the  Japanese  fashion,  but  with  soap  instead  of  the 
salt  which  the  nesan  brings,  and,  having  breakfasted, 
make  preparations  for  starting. 

The  first  of  these  is  to  pay  the  bill.  As  Hachidji 
is  often  visited  by  foreigners,  chiefly  merchants  in 
the  silk  trade,  the  charge  is,  of  course,  exorbitant. 
Marshall  refuses  to  pay  it,  and  the  landlady,  a 
remarkably  pleasant  woman,  seeing  his  determina- 
tion, quietly  agrees  to  a  reduction  (80  sen  for  the 
three  of  us,  nearly  double  what  three  Japanese 
would  have  paid),  and  we  leave  the  place  without 
the  expression  of  any  ill-feeling  on  either  side, 
being,  as  usual,  literally  shouted  out  with  such 
expressions  as,  *  Won't  you  come  back  again  ? '  'Be 
so  good  as  return.' 

From  the  length  of  the  street  and  the  number 
of  shops  it  is  evident  that  this  is  a  town  of  con- 
siderable importance.  But  we  gladly  leave  the 
houses  behind,  and  wend  our  way  along  a  remark- 
ably pleasant  road,  past  cosy  little  villages,  the 
mountains  in  front  presenting  fine  contrasts  of  light 
and  shade. 
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Tht  plain  of  Ycdo  is  now  fatrly  left,  for  very 
soon  wooded  hills  appear  on  each  side,  and  these 
gradually  increase  in  number,  the  road  at  the  same 
time  becoming  steeper.  Bj'  the  time  we  reach  Ko- 
botoke,  three  ri  from  Hachifiji,  we  are  quite  within 
the  region  of  hills.  Here  we  stop  at  the  kuwaidui, 
as  it  is  a  station  for  changing  coolies,  and  the  pass 
of  Kobotoke  lies  before  us. 

On  applying  for  pack-i  lorses,  we  are  informed 
that  there  is  only  one  in  the  village.  However, 
that  will  be  sufficient  to  carry  our  baggage ;  and  we 
engage  it  as  far  as  Obara,  a  distance  of  one  and  a  half 
ri,  for  30  sen.  But,  as  we  arc  awaiting  the  arrival 
of  the  animal,  our  prospects  become  suddenly 
damped.  Heavy  rain  begins  to  fall.  This  is  very 
aggravating  to  both  of  us,  but  especially  to  Mar- 
shall, for  when  he  crossed  this  pass  before,  he  could 
see  nothing  for  rain.  The  old  man,  however,  who 
has  charge  of  the  kuwaiska,  says  that  he  thinks 
the  weather  will  clear,  and  his  forecast  is  happily 
realized  after  we  have  rested  a  short  time. 

The  road  now  became  steeper  and  steeper,  and 
soon  we  were  fairly  ascending  the  pass.  Mounting 
by  a  zig-zag  path,  we  obtained  fine  views  of  the 
brown  mountains  and  dark  pine-woods  around,  from 
which  clouds  of  white  mist  were  on  all  sides  rising. 
At  the  top  we  looked  back  upon  our  route,  beyond 
foreground  pines,  between  grassy  brown  hills,  away 
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over  undulating  patches  of  woodland,  to  the  plain, 
until  in  the  distance  it  merged  with  the  vapoury 
clouds.  It  must  have  been  from  some  such  point 
as  this  that  the  hero-prince  Yamato-dake,  looking 
across  the  plain  of  Yedo  to  the  sea,  into  which, 
years  before,  his  young  wife  had  leapt  to  save  him 
from  the  wrath  of  the  sea-god,  exclaimed,  Adzuma^ 
adzuma  f*  (My  wife,  my  wife!),  the  natne  which 
the  plain  of  Yedo  has  ever  since  borne  in  song. 

Two  rival  rest-houses  greeted  us,  and  we  sat 
down  in  one  of  them  to  have  a  cup  of  o  cha  (tea) 
before  commencing  the  descent.  Rain  again  !  But 
we  must  push  on  nevertheless.  So  we  leave  our 
cha-dai^  (tea-gift)  of  a  few  sen^  and  continue  our 
journey. 

The  view  presented  a  marked  contrast  to  that  on 
the  other  side,  and  this  was  made  the  more  striking 
by  the  weather.  The  sky  was  of  a  deep  indigo, 
the  mountains  were  a  lurid  purple,  and  the  pine- 
trees  almost  black.  Amid  such  sombre  scenery,  and 
beneath  a  continuous  shower  of  pelting  rain,  we 
picked  our  steps  down  the  mountain  path  (it  was 
nothing  more,  although  a  main  road),  until  we  came 
to  a  rest-house,  which  seemed  to  mark  the  end  of 
the  descent.  Here,  fortunately,  the  sun,  bursting 
through  its  rainy  barrier,  dissipated  clouds  of  white 

1  With  this  compare  the  use  in  Russia  of  a  word  meaning  *  tea- 
present,'  for  a  money  gift  to  an  inferior. 
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mist  in  all  directions.  And  this  was  the  scene  that 
opened  up :  on  the  left  a  deep  ravine,  beyond  this 
a  plateau  covered  with  fields  of  young  barley  and 
village  cottages,  and  overhung  by  high  hills  with 
brown  grass  and  dark  evi  greens ;  more  to  the 
right  another  plateau,  and  on  it  the  village  of  Obai 
with  white  vapour  rising  Hke  smoke  from  its  roofs. 

We  lunched  in  an  upper  chamber  in  Obani, 
frontit^r  the  south,  and  commanding  a  picturesque 
view  of  the  deeply  cut  ravine,  with  the  Katsura-gawa 
flowing  through  it,  and  the  lofty  hills  rising  behind. 

After  a  short  stay,  we  were  each  mounted  on  a 
high  wooden  pack-saddle,  with  our  feet  resting  on 
extemporized  rope-stirrups,  and  slowly  making  our 
way  high  above  the  bed  of  the  river,  whose  waters 
we  could  hear  dashing  on  our  left. 

Perched  on  the  top  of  a  pack-horse,  one  has 
to  exercise  a  good  deal  of  faith  if  he  would  feel 
secure,  for  he  is  absolutely  at  the  mercy  of  the 
animal.  The  guide  may  have  the  reins,  or  these 
may  simply  be  lying  unused,  and  it  takes  very  little 
to  unsettle  the  equilibrium  of  the  saddle.  The  rider 
is  therefore  helpless,  if  the  horse  takes  it  into  its 
head  to  bolt.  Probably  the  saddle  overturns,  and 
its  occupant  with  it.  A  friend  of  the  writer's  was 
once  left  in  a  sorry  plight  by  a  mischievous  pack- 
horse.  The  animal  ran  off  in  a  village  street,  passing 
right  under  a  projecting  sign-board ;  this  the  rider 
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caught  hold  of,  and  he  was  left  hanging,  while  the 
horse  continued  its  mad  career,  strewing  its  track  with 
the  tinned  meats,  jams,  and  other  provisions,  with 
which  it  had  been   laden.     Fortunately  Japanese 
pack-horses  are,  as  a  rule,  sure-footed ;  otherwise  their 
riders  would  have  a  bad  lookout  on  the  numerous 
steep  and  uneven  slopes  which  they  have  to  traverse, 
not  to  mention  the  precipices  on  the  very  edges 
of  which  they  seem  to  delight  to  walk.    The  straw 
sandals  with  which  they  are  shod  enable  them  to 
pass  without  slipping  over  pieces  of  ground  which 
our  own  horses  would  hardly  attempt.     In  going  up 
hill,  the  rider  generally  gets  on  very  well,  by  bending 
forward  and  clutching  the  forepart  of  the  saddle. 
But  who  can  describe  the  agony  of  making  a  steep 
descent — the  horse  picking  its  steps  with  difficulty, 
while  a  most  painful,  sometimes  vain,  effort  has  to  be 
made  by  the  rider  to  keep  from  sliding  clean  over 
its  head.?     And  then  these  animals  are  so  incom- 
prehensible,— one  moment  as  quiet  as  lambs,  and 
the  next  bolting  or  viciously  biting  at  their  saddles 
— and  so  obstinate  that  it  is  vain  for  their  riders  to 
think  of  controlling  them  ;  they  will  plod  on  in  the 
old  rut,  and  none  but  their  owners  need  hope  to 
have  any  influence  over  them.     All  the  horses  are 
entire.     Certain  districts  employ  horses,  and  certain 
other  districts  mares,  exclusively. 

Overhead  a  bright  warm  sun  shedding  its  beams 
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from  an  inexpressibly  blue  sky  upon  the  wrinkled 
hills  which  seem  to  grow  out  of  one  another;  a 
zig-zag  path  descending  an  all  but  sheer  precipice 
to  the  impetuous  river ;  a  flat-bottomed  ferry-boat 
^ided  by  a  rope  stretched  from  bank  to  bank ;  as 
we  cross  in  this,  flocks  of  water-birds  flitting  to  and 
fro  on  the  rapids  further  up,  and  a  romantic  hamlet 
looking  down  upon  us  from  the  overhanging  heights ; 
skirting  the  water's  margin,  then  recrossing  where 
the  channel  is  broader  and  the  current  less  sweeping ; 
a  steep  ascent  to  the  plateau  again  ;  and  so  on  to 
Yoshino,  four  miles  beyond  Obara. 

Immediately  after  leaving  Yoshino,  we  descended 
a  precipitous  slope  into  a  narrow  defile,  through 
which  flowed  a  mountain  torrent.  This  was  crossed 
by  a  little  bridge  beside  a  water-wheel,  a  few  minutes 
afterwards  the  Katsura-gawa  again  came  into  sight, 
and  for  some  time  we  continued  to  run  parallel,  but 
in  the  contrary  direction,  to  the  river's  course.  On 
the  opposite  plateau  appeared  an  almost  continuous 
line  of  villages.  Presently  a  break  behind  these 
revealed  the  height  of  Awone-yama  capped  with 
clouds,  and  a  lofty  range  of  rugged  snow-streaked 
peaks.  Everything  around  was  still  except  the 
river,  which  roared  along  its  rocky  bed  far  beneath. 

The  scene  in  front  now  assumed  a  somewhat  less 
wild  appearance,  numbers  of  conical  half-wooded 
hills  rising  beyond  a  valley.     A  steep  descent  to 
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the  river  was  followed  almost  immediately  by  an 
ascent  equally  steep,  and  we  continued  our  way 
between  mulberry  plantations,  the  shrubs  growing 
in  rows  in  the  midst  of  rice-fields,  until  the  setting 
sun  saw  us  enter  the  village  of  Uyenohara. 

Giving  orders  here  for  our  baggage  to  come  on 
immediately,  we  set  out  on  foot  through  a  bracing 
atmosphere,  which  was  being  gradually  steeped  in 
the  ethereal  beams  of  a  splendid  moon.  Crossing 
the  Tsuru-gawa  (*  Stork  River '),  we  passed  through 
the  village  of  Tsuru,  and  soon  found  with  exultation 
that  we  were  walking  along  a  ridge  the  breadth 
of  which  was  fully  occupied  by  the  road,  deep 
ravines  on  both  sides  being  bathed  in  mysterious 
floods  of  moonlight.  We  entered  the  Komatsu-ya 
at  Notajiri  at  7.45. 

Our  host  here  had  a  long  chat  with  us  after 
supper.  On  hearing  of  our  proposed  route,  he 
showed  the  greatest  interest  and  astonishment,  re- 
ceiving each  announcement  with  a  *Heif\  the  depth 
of  meaning  in  which  monosyllable  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  reproduce. 

A  sharp  mountain  air  greeted  us  next  morning, 
as  we  awoke  in  our  village  among  the  hills.  At 
half-past  eight  we  bade  Sayonara  to  our  good  host 
and  his  family,  and  with  buoyant  hearts  resumed 
our  onward  march.  After  a  short  ascent  came  a 
point  from  which  there  was  a  most  interesting  view 
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of  the  scene  amid  which  we  had  spent  the  night. 
Completely  encircled  by  hills,  the  one  street  of  the 
hamlet  straggled  up  a  slight  slope;  beneath  it  was 
a  deep  valley. 

Fuji-san !  There  it  was,  just  appearing  in  its 
snowy  mantle  above  the  firrowed  hills.  Our  walk 
was  now  unspeakably  delightful.  Not  a  cloud 
broke  the  exquisite  blue  (  the  sky ;  on  the  north, 
i.e.,  to  our  right,  stood  a  dge  of  soft  purple  hills, 
beneath  us,  in  the  most  picturesque  confusion,  were 
plateaus,  villages,  patches  of  flat  rice-fields  in  hollows, 
higher  up  many-wrinkled  mountains,  and  beyond  all 
the  queenly  cone  of  Fuji,  One  meaning  of  Fuji 
is  'deathlessness' ;  and  indeed,  as  it  penetrated  the 
upper  heaven,  it  seemed  typical  of  a  serene  im- 
mortality, attained  after  the  conflict  of  which  the 
lesser  heights  still  bore  traces  in  their  restless 
wave-like  contour.  Below,  strivings  for  the  pre- 
eminence ;  above,  perfect  satisfaction:  below,  many 
blotches  and  stains;  above,  spotless  purity:  below, 
the  restlessness  of  earth ;  above,  the  unruffled  peace 
of  heaven. 

Descending  and  ascending,  crossing  streams  and 
skirting  slopes,  we  continued  on  our  way,  until  we 
came  to  a  rest-house  overhanging  a  precipice,  near 
Omemura.  From  this  place  a  magnificent  prospect 
was  commanded  of  the  whole  mountain  land  which 
we  had  crossed,  hills  rising  out  of  hills  away  to  the 
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east,  until  an  angular  break  revealed  a  portion  of  the 
horizon  line  of  the  outer  plain. 

We  have  passed  through  Omemura  and  Inume, 
when  a  weird  sound  falls  upon  our  ears.  Can  it  be 
the  sighing  of  the  pine-trees  that  crown  the  heights 
above,  or  is  it  a  mountain-spirit  that  thus  wails  in 
agony  ?  No,  it  is  but  the  creaking  of  one  of  the 
many  water-wheels,  which  are  among  the  many 
homelike  features  of  these  valleys.  It  is  a  very 
picturesque  one,  working  away  at  the  side  of  a  little 
shed  overhung  by  a  rock,  and  with  each  laboured 
revolution  comes  the  not  unmusical  groan. 

The  pine-groves  are  sighing  as  we  descend  into 
a  deep  valley,  and  an  old  man  is  washing  his  face 
in  a  stream  by  the  wayside.  The  valley  turns  out 
to  be  that  of  the  Katsura-gawa  again,  and  on  the 
other  side  of  the  stream  nestles  the  village  of 
Torizawa  (*  Bird  Dale  '),  a  considerable  place  with  a 
tidy  white  school,  tiled  and  surmounted  by  a  drum- 
tower. 

Again  we  are  above  the  river,  approaching  a 
range  of  wooded  hills  patched  with  snow.  Villages 
on  the  slopes  opposite  enliven  the  scene  ;  from  one 
of  them  a  kite  is  flying.  And  here  comes  a  moun- 
taineer carrying  a  black  bear  across  his  shoulders. 

Saruhashi  (*  Monkey  Bridge  \  the  village  which 
we  shortly  entered,  lies  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Katsura-gawa,  at  a  point  where  that  stream  flows 
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silently  through  a  narrow  gorge.  This  is  crossed  by 
a  wooden  bridge  of  peculiar  construction :  it  rests 
on  the  top  of  a  series  of  horizontai  beams,  which  are 
fixed  deep  in  the  soil  ar  laid  in  tiers,  each  tier 
projecting  beyond  the  c  below  it ;  cross  beams 
underlie  each  of  the  tiers,  with  their  extremities 
covered  with  little  roofs  to  protect  them  from  the 
weather.  The  height  of  the  bridge  above  the  river 
we  found  by  calculation  tc  be  iio  feet.  The  grey 
sides  of  the  ravine  are  adoriicd  above  with  pleasant 
foliage,  but  descend  sheer  and  bare  to  the  dark 
green  waters  of  the  stream. 

In  a  beautiful  valley  beyond  Saruhashi  we  came 
up  with  a  Japanese  lady,  who  was  travelling  with  an 
old  bent  man-servant  who  followed  in  the  rear  with 
her  baggage.  She  was  dressed  as  she  might  have 
been  in  a  town,  except  that  for  convenience  in  walk- 
ing she  wore,  not  wooden  clogs  {gcta),  but  straw 
sandals  {waraji),  and  above  these,  white  cotton  leg- 
gings, her  dress  being  tucked  up.  She  entered 
freely  into  conversation  with  us,  telling  us  the  names 
of  various  places  around.  That  brown  crag,  she 
said, — a  crag  which  reminded  me  of  Dumbarton 
Rock,  was  Iwadozo-no-yama,  and  had  in  the  old 
days  been  crowned  with  a  ca.stle.  We  had  some- 
what outstripped  her  by  the  time  we  were  entering 
Cltsuki.  Seeing  some  tempting  kaki  (persimmons) 
on  a  stall,  I  went  and  bought  some,  and  waiting  till 
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she  came  up,  offered  her  one  with  befitting  cere- 
mony. She  received  the  gift  with  an  expression  of 
warm  thanks. 

We  had  resolved  to  lunch  at  Otsuki,  but  were 
surprised  when,  on  asking  to  be  directed  to  the 
principal  inn,  we  were  led  to  a  primitive  chaya^ 
which  was  little  better  than  a  wooden  shed,  and  was 
hardly  even  divided  into  apartments.  Here,  amid 
the  smoke  of  an  open  fire,  we  did  our  best  to  refresh 
ourselves. 

No  time  was  lost  in  getting  pack-horses  and 
resuming  our  journey.  We  turned  off  to  the  left 
from  the  K6shiCl-kaid6,  just  at  the  end  of  the 
village  street.  Bright  sunshine,  a  peerless  sky,  and 
variegated  hills  delighted  us,  as  we  wended  our  way 
through  well  tilled  valleys.  The  man  who  led  my 
horse  was  loud  in  his  praises  of  its  merits,  and 
wanted  to  sell  it  to  me.  But  I  told  him  I  already 
had  a  horse  stabled  at  home,  and  did  not  want 
another,  although  I  had  no  doubt  of  the  excellence 
of  his  beast  Soon  we  came  to  a  point  where  a 
tributary  joined  the  main  stream,  while  to  the  right 
appeared  a  smiling  valley  watered  by  another 
rivulet.  The  right  bank  of  the  former  was  ascended, 
and  immediately  thereafter,  that  of  a  sub-tributary. 
Beyond  the  village  of  Yokkaichi,  the  valley  opened 
out  into  flat  fields  recently  sown,  and  containing 
ricks  of  the  last  harvest's  grain,  from  which  the  hills 
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rose  suddenly.     Presently  we  entered  Yamura,  I 
most  important  town  of  this  region,    consisting  ( 
two  long  streets  enlivened  with  a  goodly  array  c 
shops.     The  whole  juvenile   copulation  turned  < 
here,  and  followed  us  with  lo  ks  of  great  curiositj 

A  short   distance    from     his   village,   the   road 
crosses  a  waterfall  of  consider  ible  volume  and  much 
beauty,  called  Shirotaki  ('Vhite  Fall').     It  makes 
three  unbroken  leaps,  the  fin  :  two  only  a  few  feeti_ 
in  depth,  but  the  other  forty  >  r  fifty.  | 

Passing  through  T6kaichi,  I  was  much  struck 
with  the  politeness  of  the  little  boys  and  girls,  who 
ran  out  into  the  middle  of  the  road,  and  with  bows 
that  reached  almost  to  the  ground,  did  obeisance  to 
us.  And  was  not  Takcnosuke  elated  when,  being 
probably  mistaken  for  an  official,  he  also  came  in 
for  a  share  of  the  salutations.*  Throughout  the 
whole  journey,  the  courtesy  and  beauty  of  the 
children,  not  least  of  the  little  boys,  were  quite 
charming. 

The  sun  was  now  setting,  and  the  country  ap- 
peared more  open  and  bare  than  that  through  which 
we  had  recently  passed.  At  Onuma  wo  learned 
that  Yoshida  was  right  in  front,  on  tiie  slope  of 
Fuji,  where  wc  could  observe  patches  of  snow.  The 
moon  rose,  and  cast  a  clear  pale  light  upon  the  vast 
white  mountain,  which  now  rose  in  impressive 
isolation  before  us.     Its  sides  sloped  down  so  as  to 
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form  an  almost  perfect  cone,  with  a  small  piece  of 
the  angle  at  the  apex  broken  off  symmetrically. 
There  was  no  rival  elevation  to  dispute  its  title  to 
preeminence ;  but  where  its  gradual  declination  had 
begun  to  run  nearly  horizontally,  hills  of  not  more 
than  2000  feet  above  our  position  arose  like  a  reef 
around  a  coral  island.  As  we  steadily  walked 
through  the  moonlight,  there  was  not  a  breath  of 
wind  or  a  sound  to  disturb  the  stillness,  except  the 
gui^Iing  noise  of  the  dark  Katsura-gawa,  which 
rushed  with  rapid  current  on  the  left  side  of  our 
path.  At  times,  indeed,  our  course  took  us  between 
two  streams  which  flowed  almost  on  a  level  with 
the  road.  In  spite  of  the  inspiration  of  the  scene, 
we  both  felt  tired,  and  the  clear  air  was  very  cold. 
But  we  held  on  vigorously,  knowing  that  every  step 
brought  us  nearer  shelter. 

A  house  at  last!  This  must  be  Yoshida.  We 
inquire,  and  are  informed  that  it  is.  Marshall,  when 
here  before,  had  very  comfortable  lodging  at  a 
honjin,  or  Daimiy6's  inn,  and  we  eageriy  scan  the 
houses  as  we  pass,  in  search  of  it.  But  it  cannot  be 
seen.  This  is  very  bewildering,  and  we  ask  again  if 
this  is  really  Yoshida.  '  Yes,'  we  are  informed, '  but 
Shimo  {i.e.,  '  Lower ')  Yoshida.'  Kami  {'  Upper ') 
Yoshida,  it  appears,  is  further  up  the  hill. 

A  few  minutes'  walk  brings  us  to  the  long  ascend- 
ing street  of  that  village.    We  had  sent  our  servant 
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Takenosuke  on  before,  and,  unfortunately,  had  pn»»l 
ceeded  in  advance  of  our  baggage,  which  must  he  \ 
some  distance  in  our  rear,  as  pack-horses  generallyj 
travel  very  slowly.  Our  first  care  is  to  look  out  foS 
our  servant,  but  neither  by  search  nor  by  inquiryl 
can  we  get  any  clue  to  his  whereabouts.  Just  a 
are  in  despair,  we  catch  sight  of  the  gates  leading 
to- the  principal  house  of  the  village,  the  /lonjm 
where  Marshall  was  formeily  entertained.  Wc  _ 
arouse  the  inmates,  and  are  soon  received  with  th*  J 
utmost  hospitality,  the  maid-servants  taking  off  our  J 
boots,  wfiile  the  men  go  and  light  up  the  principal 
room  (that  formerly  reserved  for  Daimiy6s,  as  is 
evident  from  its  being  of  slightly  higher  level  than 
the  others),  and  carry  in  a  handsome  pair  of  hibachi, 
or  charcoal  stoves.  The  master  of  the  house,  a 
venerable-looking  old  gentleman  with  a  grey  beard, 
comes  and  pays  his  respects,  and  we  endeavour  to 
make  ourselves  comfortable.  A  messenger  is  sent 
to  inquire  for  our  servant,  and  in  five  or  ten  minutes 
that  worthy  makes  his  appearance,  explaining  his 
absence  by  saying  that,  feeling  unwell,  he  had  taken 
a  rest  in  a  house  in  the  village. 

But  our  provisions  and  extra  clothing  have  not 
yet  arrived,  and,  in  spite  of  the  hibachi,  we  begin  to 
feel  most  uncomfortably  cold,  especially  at  the  feet, 
which  are  slippcrlcss.  Except  in  their  kitchens,  the 
Japanese  never  have  open  fire-places ;   for  heating 
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purposes  they  use  charcoal,  the  glowing  pieces  of 
which  are  placed  in  a  brasier,  the  htbachi  already 
referred  to,  and  set  down  on  the  mats  in  the  centre 
of  the  room.  This  arrangement,  besides  generally 
affording  but  indifferent  warmth,  is  apt  to  affect  the 
healtli,  for  the  charcoal  fumes,  filling  the  air  with 
carbonic  acid,  become  very  oppressive.  Meanwhile 
some  excellent  lobsters  are  brought  in ;  but  we  have 
hardly  any  spirit  to  eat  them,  and  in  desperation  we 
call  for  the  htst  futons  in  the  house,  as  the  intense 
cold  is  intolerable.  A  few  minutes  later,  we  are  in 
bed,  overcoats  and  all.  Just  as  we  are  beginning 
to  feel  somewhat  comfortable,  the  arrival  of  the  b^- 
g^e  is  announced.  If  the  intelligence  had  arrived 
only  a  little  later,  it  would  have  been  vain  to  think 
of  arousing  us ;  but,  as  it  is,  we  get  up,  make  our 
beds,  change  our  clothing,  and  in  a  wonderfully 
short  time  are  fast  asleep. 

One  glimpse  of  next  morning  was  enough  to 
repay  us  for  the  discomforts  of  the  previous  evening 
ten  times  told.  Any  one  who  could  have  felt  other- 
wise than  happy  amid  the  brilliant  sunbeams  that 
sparkled  upon  the  pearly  snow-crystals  must  have 
had  some  fearful  grief  gnawing  at  his  heart.  And  a 
step  on  to  the  verandah  revealed  that  kingly  cone 
of  matchless  symmetry,  rising  right  from  where  we 
stood  arrayed  in  a  gleaming  robe  of  spotless  white, 
like  a  priest  at  the  shrine  of  the  Most  High. 
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In  front  of  our  room  was  a  little  court  laid  oql 
tastefully  with  a  rockery  and  artificial  waterfall, 
room  in  an  adjoining  wing  was  fitted  up  as  3 
Shintd  shrine,  the  altar,  mirror,  tablets,  drum,  and 
the  other  simple  accoutrements  of  a  temple  of  the 
ind^enous  faith  being  conspicuous. 

On  making  inquiries  of  our  host  regarding  t 
distance  round  the  mountain  and  the  most  suitable 
route,  we  were  informed  tha;  by  the  shortest  road 
it  was  about  thirty  ri.  The  north  side  was  very 
little  frequented.  The  nearest  village  in  that  direc- 
tion was  Naruzawa,  three  ri  from  Yoshida,  after 
which  a  very  lonely  road  of  six  ri  led  to  Shitoiina,  at 
lake  Akaiki.  Learning  this,  we  resolved  to  accomplish 
the  most  difficult  part  first,  going  round  the  mountain 
in  a  direction  opposite  to  that  of  the  hands  of  a 
watch,  for  we  were  now  on  the  north-north-cast  side. 

As  a  small  gift  to  our  friends  for  their  hospi- 
tality, we  left  a  tin  of  red  herrings.'  Their  mode  of 
thanking  us  was  most  interesting.  First,  the  two 
male  attendants  came  in  side  by  side,  and  kneeling 
down  abreast,  bowed  their  heads  to  the  (Inor:  then 
the  master  followed,  going  through  the  same  cere- 
mony. 

It  was  close  upon  ten  o'clock  before  we  got  started, 

'  Fish  ijakana)  and  rice-bocr  (jiif/)  are  customary  congradilnlory 
gift!  among  [he  Japanese.  FUh  i<  so  apprecialeiJ.lhat  a  tccondarj 
meaning  of  the  word  sakaiia,  is  '  relish.' 
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Leaving  the  house  by  a  back  entrance,  we  found 
ourselves  upon  a  mbor,  through  which  a  footpath 
led  between  piles  of  scoriae  mingled  with  long 
yellow  grass.  On  the  left,  Fuji  stood  clear  against 
the  blue  sky,  a  dense  forest  covering  the  lower  part 
of  its  slope,  but  the  upper  portion  a  mass  of  un- 
broken snow.  Yoshida  is  2650  feet  above  the  sea- 
level,  and  the  mountain  therefore  rose  above  us  to 
a  height  of  more  than  9700  feet,  as  its  own  altitude 
above  the  sea  is  12,365.  Its  form  from  this  point 
appeared  even  more  than  usually  regular,  and  the 
ridge  at  its  summit  seemed  narrower  than  as  viewed 
from  T6kiy6,  and  almost  perfectly  horizontal. 

At  two  huts  we  turned  into  a  side  path  on  the 
left,  and  soon  entered  a  pine-wood.  In  a  little 
hollow  there  was  thick  ice,  on  which  I  took  a  slide 
for  the  first  time  since  leaving  Europe.  All  around 
was  complete  solitude,  if  we  except  a  woman  gather- 
ing sticks.  An  opening  in  the  trees  on  the  right 
gave  a  pretty  glimpse  of  the  bright  blue  water  of 
Kawaguchi  lake,  lying  in  the  lap  of  the  hills.  And 
as  we  emei^ed  from  the  wood,  we  came  suddenly 
upon  a  village  sleeping  in  a  hollow.  This  we  felt 
sure  was  Naruzawa,  as  our  Yoshida  friend  gave  us  to 
understand  that  that  was  the  first  village  we  should 
reach.  But  we  were  mistaken.  This  was  Odamura  ; 
Naruzawa,  we  were  told,  was  a  few  c}^  further  on. 
So  we  continued  our  walk.    The  path  now  skirted 
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the  base  of  a  grassy  hill,  perched  high  on  the  si 
of  which  lay  a  little  cot  with  a  zig-zag  track  leading 
up  to  it  As  we  advanced,  the  ridge  on  the  right 
became  barer;  near  the  b;  e  it  was  fringed  with 
pines,  but  further  up,  its  jpe  was  treeless  and 
yellow,  until  at  its  summi  there  stood  revealed 
a  picturesque  clump  of  bi:  hes  with  their  sterna 
gleaming  silvery  against  a  si  of  ethereal  blue.  We 
were  glad  now  to  see  Nar  .wa  lying  at  the  base 
of  Fuji,  in  a  curve  of  the  riagi   on  the  north. 

The  village  containing  no  yadoya,  our  servant 
went  to  seek  the  kocJtS,  or  headman.  After  a  little 
delay  we  were  taken  to  that  dignitary's  house. 
He  was  a  wood-cutter  by  profession,  as  was  evi- 
dent from  the  beams  in  front  of  his  dwelling,  at 
one  of  which  a  man  was  vigorously  sawing,'  In 
appearance  he  was  strong  and  above  the  average 
Japanese  stature;  his  face  was  round  and  honest; 
his  hair,  unlike  most  of  the  peasants  around,  he 
wore  in  the  European  style,  if  hair  left  uncombed 
might  be  said  to  be  worn  in  any  style  at  all.  His 
wife  was  quiet  and  modest,  less  coarse-looking  than 
might  have  been  expected  of  one  so  far  removed 
from  the  ordinary  haunts  of  men.  Great  hospitality 
was  shown  to  us,  and,  on  asking  for  whatever  they 
had  in  the  house,  we  were  much  pleased  to  be  served 
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with  very  fine  mountain  honey.  Ever  since  our 
arrival,  however,  crowds  had  been  collecting  in 
front  of  the  house,  and  very  soon  we  were  the 
interesting  study  of  what  appeared  to  be  the  whole 
population.  We  tried  to  satisfy  their  curiosity,  by 
letting  them  gaze  at  us  freely  for  some  time,  but  at 
length,  getting  tired  of  it,  we  shut  the  window.  But 
they  were  not  to  be  bafHed.  Pressing  right  into  the 
kitchen  which  adjoined  our  room,  they  continued 
their  inspection  from  that  standpoint.  They  con- 
sisted mostly  of  women,  chiefly  girls,  many  of  then/ 
with  babies  on  their  backs ;  and  I  am  sorry  to  say 
that,  although  I  am  certain  that  curiosity  and  not 
rudeness  was  the  cause  of  their  pertinacity,  I  cannot 
speak  favourably  of  them  as  far  as  cleanliness  is 
concerned.  Scabby-headed  children,  wizened  hags, 
grimy  youths  and  maidens,  boys  and  girls  who 
stood  very  much  in  need  of  handkerchiefs,  faces 
marked  with  small-pox  or  with  plasters  covering 
sores,  clotted  hair  far  from  sightly  —  altogether, 
though  a  good-humoured,  it  was  not  an  attractive 
crowd.  Surprised  at  the  more  than  ordinary  curi- 
osity evinced,  we  asked  our  host  if  foreigners  had 
ever  been  here  before.  Only  on  one  occasion,  he 
answered. 

Shitoana,  we  were  informed,  was  only  four  and  a 
half  ri  distant ;  and  our  host  was  requested  to  provide 
three  horses  to  carry  ourselves  and  baggage  thither. 
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We  had  seen  several  in  the  village,  and  were  there 
fore  surprised  at  the  evident  hesitation  in  obtain)n| 
them.  Four  and  a  half  ri  were  surely  not  too  great] 
a  distance  for  one  afternoon.  After  considerable  I 
delay,  our  host  came  to  say  that  he  could  provide  I 
two  pack-horses,  and  we  consented  to  use  these  I 
among  the  three  of  us.  Marshall  was  the  first  to  I 
mount,  and,  as  he  did  so,  as  well  as  after  he  was  J 
seated,  I  noticed  a  somewliat  ominous  undulation  I 
of  the  saddle.  On  mounting  my  own  animal,  the  j 
equilibrium  of  the  saddle  did  not  strike  me  as  being  \ 
much  more  stable. 

Quietly  and  slowly  we  rode  out  of  the  mountain 
hamlet,  bidding  '  Sayonara '  to  the  natives,  whom  we 
had  put  into  extra  good  humour  by  scattering  some 
small  coins  among  them.  The  road  for  a  mile  or 
more  led  through  scoriae,  skirting  a  pine-wood  on 
the  right ;  on  the  left,  beyond  young  pines  and 
scoriae  appeared  dark-brown  moorland,  then  some 
white  snow  spots,  further  up  a  dark  forest,  and  lastly 
the  imposing  white  cone.  Several  miles  in  front 
and  somewhat  to  the  right  rose  a  dark  half-wooded 
ridge;  opposite  this,  and  thus  before  us  and  some- 
what to  the  left,  was  the  round  hill  called  Onioro- 
yama,  which  from  our  view-point  formed  the  only 
considerable  irregularity  in  the  slope  of  Fuji,  although 
it  was  too  far  from  the  summit  to  mar  the  general 
effect  of  conical  symmetry. 
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We  now  entered  a  forest,  winding  along  a  narrow, 
irregular  bridle-path  between  moderately  high  fir- 
trees.  On  each  side  of  the  track,  snow  lay  a  foot 
deep,  while  that  on  the  track  itself  had  been  trodden 
into  an  almost  continuous  mass  of  ice.  Riding  a 
horse  in  such  circumstances  was  not  a  position  to 
foster  a  feeling  of  security,  especially  when  ascending 
or  descending  the  numerous  ups  and  downs  along 
the  route.  Ever  and  anon  the  stillness  was  broken 
by  our  mountaineer  guides  shouting  encouragement 
to  the  horses,  so  that  with  one  bold  effort  they 
might  scramble  up  some  slippery  incline  without 
stumbling.  My  feeling  of  insecurity  was  not  re- 
moved, when  I  felt  myself  gradually  and  quite 
helplessly  slipping  with  the  saddle  down  the  right 
side  of  the  horse.  I  shouted  in  time,  however,  and 
with  the  help  of  my  guide  got  righted.  Only  a  few 
hundred  yards  further  have  been  traversed,  when,  in 
the  endeavour  to  keep  from  falling  down  on  the 
right,  I  am  slowly  but  surely  slipping  in  the  con- 
trary direction  ;  happily  I  again  get  righted.  But 
there  ts  a  formidable-looking  slope  in  front,  on 
which  Marshall's  horse  has  nearly  fallen.  Taking 
a  firm  hold  of  my  horse's  mouth,  my  guide  makes  a 
rush  forward  and  tries  to  cheer  the  animal  up  the 
slippery  incline ;  a  brave  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
animal  follows,  but  in  vain;  it  falls  on  its  knees, 
and  I  Bnd  myself  quietly  slipped  out  of  the  saddle 
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on  to  the  ground.     No  harm  done,  however ;  so  i 
I  get,  and  jog  along  as  before,  the  only  break  in  thi 
stillness  being  the  wild  snatches  of  nasal  minor  son|[,J 
into  which  our  guides  sudde  \y  burst  at  intervals' I 
and  as  suddenly  stopped.        fter   some  time,  thel 
forest  changed  its  character    hitherto  it  had  c 
sisted  almost  exclusively  of       . ;  now  tall  pines  and  I 
beeches  rose  around  us,  the     .tter  and  many  other 
trees  leafless.     Our  position      is  intensely  romantic- 
Fallen  trees  lay  at  random  on  each  side  of  the  path, 
and  the  remaining  stumps,  eacli  topped  by  a  ball  of 
snow,   looked    spectre-like,   as   with   various  weird 
forms  they  stood   in   the   dead   silence.      For  the 
silence  was  such  as  could  be  felt.     A  serene  sky 
could   be   seen    between    the    branches    overhead, 
unflecked  with  a  single  cloud  ;  not  a  breath  of  wind 
moved  a  leaf;  not  a  bird,  insect,  or  living  creature 
of  any  kind  reminded  us  of  life.     Behind,  before,  and 
around,  notiiing  but  motionless,  unending  vistas  of 
trees — 

'  Forest  on  forest  hung  about  our  head 
Like  cloud  on  cloud.     No  stii  of  ait  was  there, 

Hobs  one  light  seed  from  the  feilher'd  grass  ; 
But  where  the  dead  leaf  fell,  there  did  it  rest." 

Through  the  trees  on  the  western  side,  a  ruddy 
glow  announced  the  majestic  departure  of  the  sun 
behind  the  hoary  trunks  and  labyrinths  of  boughs, 
and  twilight  shed  its  waning  light  upon  the  forest. 
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Presently  the  ground  became  more  hilly,  consider- 
able hollows  appearing  on  both  sides,  and  soon,  on 
looking  up,  we  could  see  that  we  were  skirting  the 
base  of  Omoro-yama.  A  little  further  on  came  a 
glimpse  through  some  leafless  boughs  of  the  sacred 
cone  almost  blending  with  the  twilight  sky,  and 
then  we  emerged  upon  a  wide  bleak  moor  covered 
with  long  yellow  grass.  Ten  miles  of  forest  had 
been  traversed,  for  we  had  learned  on  the  way  that 
the  distance  from  Naruzawa  to  Shitoana  was  four 
and  a  half  mountain  ri,  i.e.  ri  of  fifty  chi  each,  or 
more  than  six  statutory  ri  of  thirty-six  ck& ; — this 
explained  the  hesitation  in  getting  pack-horses. 
The  queenly  moon  had  risen  with  her  courtier  stars 
to  reign  over  the  night-world.  On  our  left  was  the 
presence  of  the  sacred  mountain,  lying  pale  and 
serene,  as  if  robed  in  its  death-shroud,  a  downy 
cloud  steeped  in  moonlight  resting  on  its  forehead. 
Looming  dark  through  the  silver  beams,  a  bleak 
ridge  appeared  beyond  the  sweeps  of  moorland,  and 
toward  this  our  course  was  directed.  It  was  evi- 
dently the  same  range  as  had  bounded  the  horizon 
in  front  of  us  when  we  started.  Looking  back,  we 
could  distinguish  the  round  summit  of  Omoro-yama 
rising  from  the  forest.  Impressed  with  the  sublimity 
of  the  scene,  we  wended  our  way  across  the  waste 
in  silence.  Even  the  monotonous  songs  of  the 
mountaineers  now  came  at  wider  intervals.    For 
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several  miles  we  continued  in  this  way,  when  s 
denly  we   found   ourselves    entering   a   wood, 
greater  width   of  the  road  in  which  indicated  1 
nearness  of  some  abode  of  ma      The  barking  of  i 
evidently  at  no  great  distai    e,  changed  hope  i 
certainty,  and  at  eight  o'clo      we  entered  the  court— J 
yard  of  the  principal  house  in    ic  hamlet  of  Shitoiina,' J 
The  host  was  summoned     )m  a  cottage  opposite^  1 
and  we  were  admitted  into  a     rge  kitchen  with  black  1 
rafters  above  and  an  open  fire  place  in  the  centre  of  I 
the  floor,  in  which  a  fire  of  logs  was  speedily  kindled. 
Here  we  sat  warming  our  feet,  while  some  supper 
was  being   prepared,  the   fickle  flames   alternately 
revealing  and  leaving  lost  in  the  surrounding  dark- 
ness the  forms  of  the  inmates.     These  were  all  men, 
and  as  wc  sat  on  the  mats  at  supper  we  had  some 
conversation  with  them  round  the  fire.    One  of  them 
had  been  in  Yokohama,  and  fancied  he  was  making 
himself  more  intelligible  to  us  by  interlarding  his 
language  with  such  words  as  pckc,  mam,  saranipaii} 

'  These  and  olher  words  heard  in  the  '  pidgin '  of  the  ojien  porls 
would  seem  to  be  of  Malay  origin.  Newcomcts  are  apt  to  imafjinu 
that  they  are  Japanese,  anil  the  Japanese  wlio  use  ihcm  no  duubl 
believe  ihem  to  be  European,  /1-/r  conveys  the  idea  of  putlingaway, 
disliking,  etc.,  and  the  utiiers  have  similarly  extensive  n]>|>lieations. 
The  writer  once  heard  of  a  foreigner  in  the  imtrii>r  of  Japan,  who 
among  certain  of  his  friends  had  the  reputation  of  undcrslandinn 
the  Japanese  Language  ;  but  this  reputation  turned  out  to  be  based  on 
his  having  once  been  overheard  to  address  a  Japanese  dog  thus  i 
'  Peke  (or  rather  '  I'cggy  '),  you  rascal,'  accompanying  the  eipression 
with  on  angry  kick  1 
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He  also  managed  to  air  a  few  genuine  English 
words. 

We  had  seen  no  signs  yet  of  a  bedroom,  and 
fancied  that  the  kitchen  was  the  only  place  available 
as  sleeping  quarters  ;  it  was  therefore  an  agreeable 
disappointment  on  being  conducted  across  a  comer 
of  the  yard  to  another  wing  to  find  some  rooms  very 
similar  to  those  we  had  seen  in  the  konj'in  at  Yoshida. 
Sleep  did  not  forsake  us,  and  we  were  soon  in  the 
land  of  dreams. 

Serene  and  bright  as  ever  dawned  the  morning 
upon  mountain,  moor,  and  hamlet.  Rising  betimes, 
we  took  a  hearty  breakfast,  and  resumed  our  journey 
on  foot.  The  pack-horse  carrying  the  baggage  was 
led  by  our  friend  of  Yokohama  experience,  and  was 
bedecked  with  somewhat  gaudy  trappings  and 
jingling  bells.  A  very  few  steps  took  us  out  of  the 
cluster  of  cottages,  and  we  emerged  upon  a  wide 
tract  of  moorland,  commanding  a  grand  view  of  the 
isolated  cone,  which  here,  as  elsewhere,  presented  an 
appearance  of  wonderful  regularity,  although  the 
ridge  at  the  summit  sloped  slightly  downwards  from 
right  to  left.  The  wrinkled  range  which  we  had 
been  approaching  the  previous  night  was,  of  course, 
still  on  the  right  and  running  parallel  to  the  direction 
of  our  route.  Soon  above  the  long  stalks  of  grass 
in  front  came  a  glimpse  of  the  sea,  and,  as  we  ad- 
vanced, the  stretch  of  blue  water  widened.    Beyond 
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it  the  mountainous  peninsula  of  Idzu  arose,  ap] 
ing  to  form  part  of  the  reef  round  the  mountain, 
the  range  on  our  right  R^retched  quite  to  the 
shore,  bending  to  the  lef  it  approached  the  sea, 
and  thus  answering  to  thi  luntains  of  Idzu,  from 
which  the  gulf  separated  t;      1, 

A  slight  accident  d  -red.  This  was 
sudden  bolting  of  our  h  ,  which,  after  rushing' 
off  with  violent  jingling,  illy  deposited  all  our 
baggage  on  the  ground  and  ood  still,  as  if  nothing 
had  happened!  A  few  minur  s  sufficed  to  set  things 
right  again,  and  we  walked  on  through  the  bright 
exhilarating  air,  but  pausing  at  intervals  to  gaze 
upon  the  amazing  beauty  of  the  scene  that  was 
unfolding  itself.  With  the  most  elegant  of  slopes 
the  mountain  swept  down  to  the  sea,  inland  a  wild 
moor  and  a  dark  and  Hght-brown  range  faced  the 
pyramid  of  snow.  Undulations  with  spiral  firs 
gradually  revealed  themselves  in  front,  and  by  the 
time  we  were  out  of  the  moor  and  traversing  a  more 
fertile  region,  the  horizon-line  of  the  Pacific  was 
visible  for  some  distance. 

Within  a  few  yards  of  the  village  of  Kamiide, 
we  diverged  to  the  right  along  a  narrow  pathway 
which  led  to  Shiro-Ito  no  Taki,  or  the  Silver  Rope 
Falls.  On  each  side  the  land  was  considerably 
cultivated,  and  pretty  clumps  of  spiral  conifers  and 
little   tombs   lent     picturcsqucncss    to    the    scene. 
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Before  reaching  the  falls,  we  turned  to  gaze  upon  a 
sight  of  surpassing  beauty,  Fuji's  slope  ^reading 
out  in  a  most  gradual  sweep,  until  it  lost  itself  in  a 
golden  sea.  The  rock  over  which  the  waters  fall  is 
somewhat  semi-circular.  There  are  two  main  falls, 
appearing  to  an  observer  on  the  left,  one  a  solid  sheet 
of  about  twelve  feet  broad  and  called  the  Male  Fall, 
and  the  other  a  thin  veil  called  the  Female  Fall ;  to 
the  right  of  these,  and  occupying  a  much  wider  space, 
are  many  cascades  and  innumerable  silvery  threads 
of  water  issuing  from  crevices  and  from  below  moss 
and  shrubbery.  The  height  of  the  falls  Is  about  no 
feet  The  pool  below  was  beautifully  clear  and 
green,  and  as  the  graceful  lines  of  water  dropped  in, 
a  rainbow  of  exquisite  tints  was  formed.  Above 
and  beyond  all  was  the  spotless  presence  of  the 
sacred  mountain  embedded  in  a  sky  of  intensest 
blue.  Close  to  Shiro-Ito  no  Taki,  a  sister  stream 
falls  in  an  impressive  cataract  of  equal  height,  and 
no  less  than  thirty  feet  in  width. 

At  Kamiide  we  engaged  two  pack-horses,  on  the  • 
bare  backs  of  which  we  ^ai  futons  and  rope  stirrups, 
and  thus  mounted  we  commenced  a  somewhat 
ridiculous,  and,  on  account  of  the  sharpness  of  the 
animals'  backbones,  uncomfortable  ride  to  Omiya. 
Our  baggage  had  gone  on  in  advance.  The  country 
became  richer.  Fields,  villages,  and  wooded  hills 
and  mountains  rose  on  the  right ;  on  the  left  was  a 
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complete  view  of  Fuji.  Shortly  after  passing  a 
luxuriant  grove  with  a  pagoda,  we  entered  the  long 
town  of  Omiya.  The  hour  was  now  two  P.M.,  and 
route  was  several  ri 
o    rest    here    for    the 


illy  very  kind  in  their 
als,  but  I  witnessed  a 
'odcya  at  6miya,  which 
\  inflicling  pain.  The 
;lty  was  no  worse  than 


as  the  next  village 
distant,  it  was  res 
night. 

The  Japanese  are  g( 
treatment  of  the  lower  a 
sight  in  the  courtyart 
revealed  a  repulsive  c 
victim  was  a  cat,  and  the  c. 
might  readily  have  been  met  with  at  home;  still  it 
was  none  the  less  blameworthy.  All  along  the 
route,  too,  I  had  noticed  fowls  walking  about  in  a 
mutilated  condition,  through  the  best  of  their  feathers 
having  been  plucked. 

At  sunset  we  went  out  and  had  a  fine  view  of  the 
mountain  empurpled  in  the  waning  sunlight,  a  full 
moon  rising  above  its  peerless  slope,  which  could  be 
seen  for  miles  and  miles  sweeping  towards  the  sea. 
This  being  its  sunny  side,  it  was  not  so  completely 
covered  with  snow  as  on  the  north,  but  its  general 
symmetry  was  supcriorto  that  presented  at  Shitoiina. 
and  almost  equal  to  that  at  Yoshida.  The  country, 
too,  was  more  fertile ;  bamboos,  tea-plants,  etc.,  etc., 
appeared  in  profusion,  and  picturesque  cottages 
dotted  the  lower  slopes.  A  crowd  of  wondering 
children    accompanied    us    in    our    stroll.      As    I 
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desired  to  purchase  some  phot<:^raphs,  I  entered 
a  book-shop  in  the  town.  The  merchant,  a  gentle- 
manly-locking old  man,  was  extremely  polite,  and 
promised  to  send  some  views  in  the  evening.  These 
came,  and  we  selected  some  of  them,  but  we  could 
not  prevail  upon  the  man  who  brought  them  to 
accept  payment ;  he  said  his  master  had  sent  them 
as  a  present.  Next  morning  we  left  a  tin  of  salmon 
for  the  generous  old  gentleman- 

The  hoarse  crowing  of  a  cock  in  the  courtyard 
of  the  yadoya  aroused  us  some  time  before  the  sun 
had  risen,  and  seven  o'clock  saw  us  again  on  our 
way,  accompanied  by  a  pair  of  pack-horses.  Through 
the  grey  morning  we  quietly  passed  up  the  long 
street  of  Omiya,  and  through  the  pretty  lanes  that 
adorned  the  lower  mountain  slope,  steadily,  though 
gently,  ascending,  and  bearing  over  towards  the 
valley  between  Fuji-san  and  Ashitaka-yama,  the 
latter  of  which  rose  sharply  from  the  moorland  in 
front.  Behind,  the  horizon  was  bounded  by  the 
furrowed  ranges  which  had  been  conspicuous  in  the 
previous  day's  journey  ;  but,  as  we  got  higher  up,  we 
caught  sight  of  loftier  and  intensely  white  peaks 
beyond — the  alpine  ranges  on  and  near  the  frontiers 
of  the  province  of  Hida.  Spurs  from  the  nearer 
mountains  ran  into  the  sea  as  far  as  the  coast  line 
was  visible.  To  the  left  of  these  headlands,  stretched 
the  horizon-line  of  the  ocean,  fringed  with  a  border 
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of  low  grey  clouds.  This  was  terminated  by  the 
dark  hills  of  Idzu,  which  again  had  hardly  merged 
into  more  level  land  when  the  peaks  of  Ashitaka- 


yama  arose.     The   view 
course,  of  Fuji.     Bet' 
our   rear   and   our  pre 
wooded  valley  of  th 
winding  channel  of  tha 
seen   meandering,   u 
ocean  beside  a  little 
roofs  of  Omiya  lay  on  tl 
We  had  proceeded  a  m: 


left   consisted,  of 

the  mountain  barrier  in 

position  lay  the  fertile 

;awa,  through  which  the 

'er  could  at  intervals  be 

poured   itself  into   the 

Nearer  us,  the  wooden 

lope. 

e  or  two,  and  had  reached 


a  more  open  space,  when  a  magnificent  sight  pre- 
sented itself.  The  top  of  Fuji,  which,  in  common 
with  the  rest  of  the  snow-covered  cone,  had  hitherto 
been  of  a  dull  grey,  began  to  be  sufi'used  with  a 
golden  glow,  which  slowly  spread,  until  the  whole 
was  alive  with  sunlight,  and,  immediately  thereafter, 
the  beams  appearing  above  the  long  ocean  cloud- 
line  brightened  the  whole  landscape. 

The  path  now  emerged  upon  a  long  stretch  of 
uneven  moor,  from  every  part  of  which  the  view  was 
sublime.  An  irregularity  in  the  side  of  Fuji-san 
began  to  appear,  and  gradually  increased  as  we 
advanced.  This  was  Hfiyci-^an,  the  only  consider- 
able breach  in  the  mountain's  conical  symmetry. 
It  is  interesting  as  having  arisen  during  the  last 
volcanic  eruption,  that  of   1707-8,  and  derives   its 
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name  from  Hfiyei,  the  name  of  the  period  in  which 
that  occurred. 

After  resting  at  the  small  haoilet  of  Sekotsuji, 
picking  up  an  extra  horse,  and  passing  through 
Jurigi,  another  poor  hamlet,  we  found  ourselves  in  a 
small  forest  mostly  leafless,  close  to  the  fir-wooded 
inner  slope  of  Ashitaka,  on  which  many  wreaths  of 
blue  smoke  marked  charcoal-burning.  Looking 
up  at  the  summit  of  Fuji,  I  could  see  that  snow  was 
falling,  and  soon  a  few  flakes  alighted  upon  our- 
selves ;  but  happily  the  air  immediately  cleared 
again.  An  open  and  much  wrinkled  valley  now 
lay  in  front,  and  we  began  to  descend  aloi^^  a  road 
much  improved  and  lined  with  stately  spiral  coni- 
fers. At  one  o'clock  we  entered  the  pretty  village 
of  Suyama,  lying  cosy  amid  rich  foliage. 

Two  o'clock  saw  us  again  on  an  open  moor, 
this  time  with  three  pack-horses,  and  gently  de- 
scending. The  weather  was  bright  and  pleasant, 
but  the  wind  somewhat  high.  Possibly  the  latter 
circumstance  excited  the  horses,  for  they  showed 
signs  of  restiveness.  At  length  they  fairly  ran  off, 
all  three  at  a  mad  gallop  over  the  prairie,  that  on 
which  Marshall  was  mounted  running  furiously  up  a 
mound,  and  depositing  both  him  and  his  baggage 
on  the  grass.  Before  long,  however,  they  were  all 
recaptured,  and,  having  sent  back  one,  led  by  a 
woman,  which  was  more  excited  than  the  others,  and 
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possibly  the  cause  of  their  restiveness,  we  continued 

on  our  way.     A  mile  or  two  more  of  moor,  and  wc 

entered  a  fer*='"  — ''li -"'^ 

after  a  beautiful  walk 

through  lanes  and 

re  reached  at  five  o'clock 

aprctty^iTi/(y(ja                    1 

Gotemba,  situated  about 

a  hundred  yards 

the  main  street  of  the 

village.    Here  we 

1  into  an  upper  chamber. 

which  com  mane 

view   of  the   mountain 

behind  a  foregrou 

omerias  and  pines. 

The  night  was  t 

of  1876.     As  midnight 

approached,  we  opened 

sliding  windows  to  see 

how  the  old  year  would  die.  All-imbuing  floods  of 
moonlight  and  unbroken  stillness  awaited  the  event. 
Behind  the  dark  groves  the  white  mountain  rose 
into  the  upper  heaven — like  some  great  monarch 
lying  in  state,  with  the  tall  crytomerias  keeping 
watch.  Solemnly  the  year  passed  away  among  the 
sacred  mountains  of  Japan,  and  the  scene  must  ever 
live  in  our  memories  as  an  inspiration. 

My  first  care  on  awaking  and  remembering  that 
the  new  year  had  come  was  to  open  the  shutters 
and  witness  how  it  had  dawned.  And  if  the  ap- 
pearance of  nature  on  the  first  morning  of  a  year 
has  any  connection  with  the  days  that  follow,  surely 
never  did  a  new  year's  morning  augur  more  favour- 
ably. The  sun  had  just  risen,  and  was  suffusing  the 
mountain  with  a  glow  of  exquisite  pink,  while  just 
above  the  northern  slope,  the  form  of  the  full  moon 
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appeared  in  a  calm,  blue  sky,  paling  in  presence  of 
the  more  imposing  luminary  of  day. 

Living  in  a  country  so  far  removed  from  our  own 
geographically,  and,  moreover,  so  long  isolated  from 
ttie  rest  of  the  world,  one  is  struck  almost  more  by 
the  similarities  of  custom  between  its  people  and 
ourselves,  than  by  the  difTerences,  numerous  as  these 
are.  We  had  not  been  long  awake  before  our  hostess 
made  her  appearance,  and,  after  a  due  salutation — 
'  Nent$  no  go  Sh&gi'  (A  Happy  New  Year) — asked  if 
we  would  condescend  to  accept  some  of  her  new 
year's  cake.  She  likewise  presented  us  with  some 
peculiar  roasted  potatoes.  The  cake  was  composed 
of  pounded  rice,  and  was  not  unlike  a  thick  newly- 
baked  'scone.' 

About  half-past  eight  we  proceeded  on  our  way 
through  a  beautiful  avenue  sentinelled  by  tall  ciyp- 
tomerias,  for  a  little  by  the  side  of  a  prattling  brook, 
and  thence  along  an  avenue  of  matsu  (pines).  The 
richness  of  the  evergreen  foliage,  the  brightness  of 
the  sky,  and  the  genial  warmth  of  the  sun,  were  so 
appreciable,  that  it  really  required  an  effort  of 
imagination  to  conceive  that  the  season  was  mid- 
winter. The  snow-ctad  Fuji-san,  sublime  in  itself, 
imparted  a  charm  to,  as  it  received  one  from,  the 
fertile  lands  behind  which  it  rosa  The  road  now 
became  opener  and  somewhat  steeper,  and  the  sandy 
lava  which  composed  it  being  a  little  fatiguing  for 
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walking,  we  were  glad  to  cool  ourselves  at  a  ! 
in  a  little  dell  near  three  water-wheels. 

The  village  of  Subaf"---!  five  and  a  half  miles 
from  Gotemba,  was  ent  ibout  ten  o'clock.     Of 

all  tlie  places  from  ^      ct  mountain  is  climbed,  it 

lies  nearest  the  sun    lit,  is  therefore  the  most 

popularstarting-plac  ar  ing  the  ascent.  Viewed 
from  its  street,  F  -e         >  a  less  regular  appear- 

ance than  from  any  )iat,  as  the  full  projec- 

tion of  H6yei-zan  is  visib  narring  the  left  slope. 
The  village  is  prettily  siti  ed  between  a  range  of 
hills  on  its  north-east,  and  an  extensive  forest  of 
tnalsu,  which  covers  the  slopes  that  sweep  from  the 
base  of  the  lava  cone.  Just  now  every  house  dis- 
played in  front  of  its  door  the  imperial  flag,  a  red 
ball  on  a  white  under-ground,  in  token  of  rejoicing 
at  the  dawn  of  a  new  year. 

We  engaged  ia^o  to  take  us  on  to  Yamanaka,  a 
distance  of  five  miles.  A  I'a^o  is  a  sort  of  sedan- 
chair,  but  is  really  little  more  than  a  basket  adapted 
for  squatting,  attached  to  a  stout  pole  running 
lengthwise  and  resting  at  each  end  on  the  shoulder 
of  a  bearer.  Such  being  its  nature,  it  is  easily 
imagined  that  the  chances  arc  rather  against  than 
in  favour  of  a  foreigner's  finding  much  comfort  in 
one.  In  the  first  place,  I  have  never  yet  heard  of  a 
Western  who  could  squat  witJi  anything  like  ease  ; 
and,  secondly,  a  carriage  constructed  for  a  Japanese 
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is  not  likely  to  suit  the  greater  height  and  bulk  of  a 
Western.  My  first  idea  was  to  sit  straight  with  my 
legs  dangling  out  on  each  side;  but  I  found  this 
was  impossible  without  the  removal  of  my  hat,  as 
the  roof  was  too  low.  Moreover,  when  the  vehicle 
had  fairly  started,  my  feet  b^an  to  scrape  periodic 
cally  upon  the  ground,  to  the  inconvenience  of  both 
myself  and  the  bearers.  I  therefore  resolved  to 
draw  them  in,  but,  this  done,  was  at  a  loss  to  know 
where  to  put  them.  I  placed  them  against  the 
lower  beams  of  the  framework  in  front,  but,  as  they 
sometimes  came  into  collision  with  the  foremost 
bearer,  this  arrangement  had  to  be  abandoned. 
Happy  thought !  I  will  stretch  them  out  and  rest 
them  at  the  upper  comer  of  the  kago ;  in  this  way, 
too,  it  will  be  possible  for  me  to  get  on  my  hat,  as 
the  raising  of  my  legs  will  cause  my  body  to  sink 
more  into  a  reclining  position.  I  seem  to  have  hit 
upon  the  best  plan  at  last  Tramp,  tramp,  pant, 
pant,  on  go  the  men,  and  with  each  jerk  further 
down  slides  the  upper  portion  of  my  body  towards 
the  bottom  of  the  kago.  Oh  dear !  I  am  certain 
there  is  a  bone  in  the  small  of  my  back  that  was 
never  there  before-  Besides,  this  is  a  very  unnatural 
posture ;  my  toes  are  at  least  a  foot  higher  up  than 
my  head.  I  am  certain  that  my  chest  is  getting 
hopelessly  contracted,  and,  in  addition  to  a  difficulty 
in   breathing,   I   feel   my  legs   extremely  cold   on 
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account  of  their  unprotected  position.     But  I  mu^l 

be  quiet,  for  we  are   now  in   the  narrow  pass  1 

Kagozaka.     The  path  is  half  way  up  a  very  s 

slope  of  barren  gravel,  and        narrow  that  I  c 

nothing  of  it.     The  unbi 

below  does  not  inspire  : 

length  emerging  from 

rest-house,  which  marks  th 

giad  to  get  out,  if  only  to  , 

ment  that  my  recent  posti 

shape  beyond  all  hope  of  ret    /ery. 

Vamanaka  now  appeared  a  little  below  our 
position,  its  waters  a  deep  blue  among  light-brown 
hills.  A  gently  descending  road  skirting  a  bleak 
moor,  behind  which  rose  Fuji,  once  more  all  but 
symmetrical,  and  thence  following  the  mountain- 
ward  shore  of  the  lake  and  penetrating  a  wood  of 
leafless  trees,  led  us  to  the  village  of  Yamanaka. 
After  lunching  here,  we  walked  across  a  moor  to 
Yoshida,  our  old  friend  the  Katsura-gawa,  which 
takes  its  rise  from  Yamanaka  lake,  flowing  on  the 
right.  Passing  Araya  with  its  tcmpic  grove,  we 
walked  right  up  to  the  honjin  at  Yoshida,  from 
which  we  had  set  out  four  days  before,  and  con- 
gratulated one  another  on  having  to  an  inch  made 
the  circuit  of  Fuji.  Twilight  and  comparative  dark- 
ness overtook  us  on  our  way  back  to  Yamanaka. 
The  night  was  calm  and  fine,  and  fires  burning  on 
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various  hills  around  looked  romantic,  as  we  wended 
our  way  across  the  lonely  moor. 

Early  next  mornii^,  two  travellers  might  have 
been  seen  issuing  from  the  village  of  Yamanaka,  and 
resolutely  holding  forward  in  the  direction  of  Suba- 
shiri.  Both  were  closely  muffled,  for  thick  flakes  of 
snow  were  falling  quietly  but  resistlessly  around, 
filling  the  air  with  a  white  mist  which  left  but  little 
of  the  landscape  on  any  side  visible.  The  one 
walked  a  few  yards  in  advance  of  the  other,  dressed 
in  a  dark  brown  overcoat  and  a  fur  cap,  while  his 
companion  followed,  enveloped  in  a  long  grey  coat 
which  reached  nearly  to  his  ankles,  and  having  his 
head  protected  by  a  white  wideawake  and  an  um- 
brella. These  travellers,  I  need  hardly  say,  were 
Marshall  and  myself. 

When  we  arose  after  a  very  cold  night,  for  not 
only  had  the  thermometer  been  low,  but  our  means 
of  shelter  had  been  very  insufficient,  we  saw,  on 
looking  out,  that  a  change  had  taken  place  in  the 
weather.  Instead  of  a  clear  sky  and  bright  sun,  a 
dull  grey  hue  hung  over  everything ;  and  before  we 
had  walked  out  to  the  foot  of  the  lake  to  see  the 
place  where  the  Katsura-gawa  issued,  snow  had 
begun  to  fall.  Since  starting,  we  had  been  joking 
about  getting  '  snowed  up,'  and  we  had  even  sent 
to  some  of  our  T6kiy6  friends  who  had  predicted 
this  fate  for  us,  postcards  representing  our  condition 
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as  critical,  and  appealing  for  succour ;  but  now  the  , 
aspect  of  affairs  brought  that  contingency  somewhat 
forcibly  before  our  minds,  ?>"''  it  was  therefore  re- 
solved to  get  out  of  this  m        ain  r^ion  as  fast  as 
possible.     Retracing  the  ,  wt  had  taken  under 

such  different  auspices  the         'ious  day,  we  felt,  in 
spite  of  the  snow,  contented       ir  had  we  not  accom- 
plished  the   aim  of  our  t         viz.,   the   circuit   of   I 
Fuji-san,  and  that  too  in,  the  season,  the  very 

perfection  of  weather  ?     W       nly  hoped  that   tliis 
sudden  atmospheric  change  w  uld  not  cause  delay  ' 
at  the  very  end  of  our  trip. 

On  we  pursued  our  way,  through  the  pass  of 
Kagozaka,  along  the  ptne-lincd  road  to  Subashiri, 
down  its  sloping  street  and  by  the  bank  of  the 
babbling  brook  of  yesterday,  traversing  a  scene 
which  but  twenty-four  hours  before  had  looked 
almost  like  midsummer,  but  had  now  donned  the 
garb  of  midwinter.  About  noon  we  entered  the 
yadoya  of  Omiya  Shfizaimon  at  Gotemba,  the  same 
as  had  entertained  us  two  nights  before.  Taking 
off  our  wet  shoes  and  stockings,  and  getting  these 
and  our  coats  dried  at  the  open  kitchen  fire-place, 
we  were  soon  comfortably  despatching  a  Japanese 
lunch,  with  warm  sake  (rice-bccr)  as  beverage.  Sake 
is  like  pale  sherry  in  colour,  and  when  at  its 
strongest  contains  about  the  same  proportion  of 
alcohol  as  does  weak  sherry.     There  is  a  sourness  in 
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its  taste  which  may  not  at  once  please  the  Western 
palate  ;  but  we  found  it  very  grateful. 

Between  one  and  two  the  sun  suddenly  broke 
through  the  clouds,  and  the  latter  dispersing  like  a 
flock  of  sheep  into  the  midst  of  which  some  alarm 
has  entered,  speedily  left  lai^e  tracts -of  blue  sky 
visible.  The  prospect  looking  so  bright,  it  was  de- 
termined, in  spite  of  the  dissausions  of  our  hostess 
and  her  pretty  daughters,  to  cross  at  once  the  pass 
of  Otomi,  which  separated  us  from  the  valley  of 
Miyanoshita,  by  which  we  intended  to  proceed  to 
the  T6kaid6,  the  main  road  leading  to  the  capital. 
We  considered  that,  notwithstanding  the  snow  which 
must  still  cover  it,  the  pass  would  be  more  easily 
traversed  this  afternoon  than  it  would  be  next 
morning,  when  a  night's  frost  would  probably  have 
made  the  roads  dangerously  slippery. 

In  a  few  minutes  we  were  mounted  on  pack- 
horses  and  making  for  the  mountains.  The  winding 
path  which  led  over  the  barrier  of  hills  proved  freer 
from  snow  than  had  been  anticipated,  and  the 
ascent  was  made  without  inconvenience,  while  a 
magnificent  landscape  opened  out  behind.  From 
the  summit  of  the  pass  there  was  commanded  a 
sublime  view  of  Fuji,  as  striking  as  any  we  had  yet 
witnessed.  Stretched  out  in  panorama  lay  the 
fertile  regions  around  Gotemba,  the  lines  of  trees 
forming  black  borders  to  patches  of  snow ;  above 
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this  a  panoply  of  fleecy  clouds  spread  horizontally, 
forming  a  base  to  the  cone  of  the  mountain,  nhidi 
towered  aloft  into  the  upper  expanse  of  blua 
the  other  side  of  the  pass,  li     prospect,  though  lea 
imposing,   was  highly   inte     -ting.      To    the   rigbt 
could  be  seen   part   of  tht     rozcn  waters  of   laJ 
Hakone  surrounded  by  brc     i  hills,  beyond  whici 
the  blue  mountains  of  Idzu  ■    ted  the  horizon ; 
to  the  left,  a  glimpse  of  thi     listant  plain  appearc 
beyond  the  heights  that  forn.  d  the  northern  side  of' J 
Miyanoshita  vaiJey,  and  ove     ungwith  their  neare 
spurs  the  village  of  Sengokuhara,  lying  almost  verti- 
cally beneath  us.   After  a  very  steep  descent,  we  took 
quarters  in  this  hamlet,  warming  our  hands  and  bath- 
ing our  feet  at  an  open  fire,  beside  which  squatted 
an  asthmatic  old  woman.     Hard  frost  had  set  in. 

We  awoke  to  find  the  air  beautifully  clear,  but 
intensely  cold  ;  and  the  discovery  that  along  two 
sides  of  our  room  there  was  an  opening  in  the  win- 
dows of  about  half  an  inch  in  width,  explained  the 
trouble  we  had  experienced  during  the  night  in  mak- 
ing ourselves  warm.  The  severity  of  the  frost  was 
shown  by  the  fact  that,  before  wc  had  finished  our 
ablutions,  the  water  which  dropped  on  the  verandah 
was  frozen ;  our  boots,  also,  were  so  hard  that  we 
had  some  difficulty  in  getting  our  feet  into  them. 

After  some  miles  of  moor  we  reached  the  lower 
stretches  of  the  picturesque  valley  of  Miyanoshita. 
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A  short  distance  from  Sengokuhara,  the  path  ran 
close  to  a  high  hill,  from  the  top  of  which  steam 
was  issuii^,  spreading  widely  around  a  strong  smell 
of  sulphur.  This  was  a  volcanic  spring  called 
0-jigoku,  U.,  'Great  Hell.'  We  passed  through 
the  lovely  little  watering-place  of  Kiga,  with  its 
yadoyas  raised  on  piles  above  the  rushing  waters  of 
the  Haya-kawa  ('Swift  River'),  and  overlooked  by 
pine-clad  heights.  Immediately  thereafter,  Miya- 
no^ita  was  reached,  another  resort  celebrated  for 
its  natural  hot  baths  and  hne  scenery,  somewhat 
larger  than  Kiga,  and  as  romantically  situated. 
Here  the  Mikado  spent  some  time  during  a  recent 
summer.  From  a  natural  avenue  that  skirted  the 
hillside  some  height  above  the  stream,  we  descended 
to  Ddgashima,  romantically  set  on  a  small  stretch 
of  ground  almost  level  with  the  river  and  over- 
looked by  a  waterfall,  which  leaps  down  the  all  but 
sheer  declivity  between  the  road  and  the  village. 
About  a  ri  further  on  there  was  a  descent  to  Tono- 
zawa,  also  close  to  the  river,  and  about  noon  we 
entered  a  Xxi^^yadi^a  at  Yumoto,  the  most  seaward 
of  the  chain  of  watering-places. 

Before  lunch,  we  had  a  plunge  in  one  of  the 
baths  of  hot  sulphurous  water  attached  to  the 
yadoya,  intruding  unexpectedly  upon  the  ablutions  of 
two  young  ladies.  The  temperature  was  just  high 
enough  not  to  be  unbearable ;  indeed,  immersion 
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had  to  be  performed  by  degrees,  to  prevent  the 
body  from  receiving  a  severe  shock. 

The  lovely  scenery  of  this  valley  enticed  us  to 
linger ;  but  we  had  ma  ap  our  minds  to  pro- 
ceed to  Tdkiyo  without  ay.  Miyanoshita  has 
its  disadvantages  too ;  t  being  only  a  day's 
journey  from  Yokohama,  s  much  frequented  by 
foreigners.  This  means  <  aurse  that  one  has  to 
keep  himself  on  his  guard  ainst  being  'taken  in.' 
The  people,  too,  have  in  u  ny  cases  lost  some  of 
their  intuitive  politeness,  an  even  the  tusans.  albeit 
as  pretty  as  ever,  have,  from  the  natural  coquettish- 
ness  which  they  possess  in  common  with  all  their 
Japanese  sisters,  lost  a  good  deal  of  that  simplicity 
which  is  its  charm,  and  acquired  in  its  place  a  bold- 
ness which  is  not  becoming. 

Resuming  our  journey  after  lunch,  wc  soon 
found  ourselves  on  the  Tukaidd,  the  coast  high- 
way between  Tfikiyfl  and  Kiyoto,  It  was  as  broad 
as  an  average  country  road  in  England,  and  at 
those  parts  where  it  was  free  from  towns  or  villages, 
was  lined  with  rows  of  handsome  pinc-trccs.  The 
number  of  these  open  stretches,  however,  was  not 
so  great  as  might  have  been  desired  ;  fur  the  rule 
seemed  to  be,  a  mile  of  uninteresting  street  followed 
by  half  a  mile  of  country,  until  its  counterpart  in 
the  next  village  was  entered.  Here  and  there  rural 
intervals  of  several  miles  occurred.     However,   as 
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we  passed  along,  the  sky  was  bright,  and  the  in- 
habitants were  gay  in  holiday  costume,  for  the  day 
was  the  last  of  the  three  holidays  observed  at  the 
opening  of  the  new  year.  From  every  house  waved 
the  imperial  flag ;  before  the  doors  stood  branches 
of  bamboo  and  pine,  one  of  each  erect  on  each 
side ;  and  looking  in  one  could  see  the  sacred  cakes 
piled  up  in  front  of  the  family  shrine.  Everywhere 
there  was  merriment — bright  colours,  laughing  faces, 
songs,  music,  shuttle-cocks  bounding  and  rebound- 
ing, tops  spinning,  harlequins  dancing,  drums  beat- 
ing. Even  the  priests  that  were  occasionally  met 
looked  sleeker  than  usual,  as  they  walked  along 
ben^ly  in  their  varicoloured  silk  robes,  some  of 
them  attended  by  pages.  It  was  evidently  a  red- 
letter  day  for  them  too. 

Two  ri  from  Yumoto,  we  reached  the  sea  at  the 
castle-town  of  Odawara,  through  the  long  main 
street  of  which,  and  by  the  highway  with  the  sea  on 
our  right,  jin-riki-skas  conveyed  us  the  four  ft  to 
Orso,  Our  quarters  here  were  very  pleasant,  for 
our  room  looked  immediately  out  on  the  sea,  com- 
manding a  pretty  view  of  the  precipitous  shores  on 
the  eastern  side  of  Idzu,  while  far  out  on  the  horizon 
smoked  the  volcanic  island  of  dshima.  The  sound 
of  the  waves  lulled  us  into  a  more  soothing  sleep 
than  we  had  enjoyed  for  some  nights. 

Next  morning  we  crossed  by  ferry  the  mouth 
of  the  Katsura-gawa,  at  that  point  known  as  the 
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Baniu-gawa,'  and  thus  extended  our  k^owl€^dge  of 
that  stream,  having  previously  witnessed  its  source 
and  travelled  many  miles  along  its  banks.  Kana- 
gawa,  nine  ri  from  Ovsc  ras  reached  in  time  to 
catch  one  of  the  aftemi  trains  to  T6kiy6,  q"j 
thus  ended  our  tour  rou         uji-san.  VH 

ITINE      LRY.  ^H 

m  CM.  ^^H 

TSkiydtoHar                    is"  o  ^H 

HachiAjito                       i8  30  ^^H 

Circuit  of  I                     30*  o  ^^H 

Yoshida  to  uuawani 15*  a  ^^H 

Odawara  to  Kanagavj     14  32  ^^^| 

Kanagawaio  T6kLy6 7  19  ^Mi 

Total  distance    98        9 

or  23S  English  miles  approximately. 

'  This  unscientiGc   habit   of  giving  a   river  different   names  al 
diflerent  parts  of  its  course  is  very  prevalent  id  Japan. 
*  These  distances  are  only  approximate. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

JAPANESE  STUDENTS. 

Proverbial  Devotion  to  Study — Preparing  for  the  Entrance  Examina- 
tion— The  Entrance  Examination — ^At  Lecture — Attentiveness 
— Good  Homour — Acnteness — Decorum — Perplexing  Questions 
— Disproportional  Development  of  Memory — Extracts  finom 
Essays — Long  Sick  List — Neglect  of  Physical  Exercise — Over- 
work— Affected  Indifference  to  Matters  purely  Japanese — Patriot- 
ism— Narrow  Intellectualism — Sense  of  Honour — Quiet  Courtesy 
—  Imitativeness  —  Minds  Clear  rather  than  Deep — Academic 
Honours  gained  Abroad — Originality  not  wanting — Quick  De- 
velopment and  Rapid  Decay  —  Self-Conceit — Gratitude  —  A 
Tombstone  at  Uyeno — A  Memorial  Painting — Extracts  finom 
Letters — The  Future  of  Japan  hopeful. 

'  He  studied  by  the  light  of  the  firefly  and  the  glare 
of  the  snow* — thus  do  men  speak  of  the  industry  of 
a  famous  Chinese  student.  The  statement  might, 
without  much  exaggeration,  be  applied  to  many  a 
student  both  of  old  and  of  new  Japan. 

I  see  a  small  room  of  five  or  six  mats,  almost 
bare  of  furniture,  and  with  its  darkness  only  a  little 
more  than  made  visible  by  a  dim  lamp.  Immedi- 
ately below  the  lamp  stoops  a  squatting  figure,  on 
one  side  a  small  charcoal  brasier,  and  in  his  hand 
a  book  which  he  carefully  holds  so  as  to  catch  as 
much  of  the  light  as  possible.    Outside,  the  wind  is 
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howling,  and  cold  gusts  penetrate  the  chinks  of  the 
sliding  shutters  and  windows,  and  cause  the  dim 
light  to  flicker.  Hours  pass,  and  still  the  bent  form 
pores  over  the  book.  The  entrance  examination  at 
the  college  in  TOkiyd  is  fast  approaching,  and  day 
and  night  he  must  work. 

Some  such  vision  as  this  came  across  my  mitKl 
as  I  looked  upon  the  intelligent,  but  somewhat  pale 
and  anxious,  faces  of  the  youths  who  had  presented 
themselves  at  the  entrance  examination,  seeking 
admission  into  the  college.  Only  a  small  proportion 
could  be  successful,  as  the  number  of  entrants  was 
strictly  limited ;  but  the  vast  majority  of  those 
before  me  bore  signs  of  intense  study  with  a  view 
to  the  present  examination. 

The  oral  examination  is  going  on,  and  I  call 
upon  one  after  another,  to  test  their  knowledge  of 
English.  Some  have  had  little  or  no  practice  in 
English  conversation,  and  it  is  only  occasionally  that 
the  blank  look  of  incomprehension  brightens  into  a 
gleam  of  intelligence.  Others  again  at  once  with  a 
smile  grasp  the  meaning  of  what  is  said,  and  answer 
with  more  or  less  fluency.  All  alike  make  a  deep 
bow  as  they  approach  and  retire,  and  answer  with 
charming  respectfulness. 

Again,  I  am  in  my  class-room  in  the  college. 
Before  me  are  nine  ascending  rows  of  students  with 
black  hair,  pale   or  sallow   faces,   and   black  and 
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generally  narrow  eyes.  All  wear  a  blue  uniform  with 
brass  buttons,  and  to  the  eye  of  a  newly  arrived 
European  each  might  look  very  much  like  his  fellow. 
But  there  are  differences  in  both  complexion  and 
expression.  Some  are  almost  as  white  as  ourselves 
— at  least  they  appear  so  with  their  black  hair 
throwing  out  the  face  in  contrast,  others  are  sallower 
or  even  slightly  bronze-coloured.  Some  are  de- 
cidedly good-looking,  with  a  somewhat  feminine 
type  of  beauty ;  the  features  of  others  are  too  ir- 
regular or  too  flat  and  heavy  to  be  called  beautiful. 
Some,  especially  in  the  front  benches,  are  brighter 
than  others  behind,  among  whom  are  a  few  some- 
what stolid  faces.  All  alike  are  attractive,  for  every 
eye  is  bent  on  the  teacher  in  studious  attention. 
Whenever  anything  is  written  on  the  black  board, 
there  is  a  straining  of  eyes,  many  of  which  look 
through  spectacles,  and  a  quick  writing  on  note- 
books. Evidently,  no  effort  whatever  is  required  to 
maintain  discipline.  If  it  does  happen,  as  it  often 
may,  that  a  student  in  one  of  the  back  benches  has 
become  inattentive  or  fallen  asleep,  it  needs  only 
the  mention  of  his  name,  or  indeed  of  the  number 
of  his  bench,  to  rouse  him  to  a  full  consciousness  of 
his  duty.  The  eyes  of  all  have  a  pleasingly  courteous 
took:  some  have  a  half-smile,  as  much  as  to  say 
appreciatively, '  Quite  true,  sir,  that  is  precisely  my 
opinion  ;'  others  look  quietly  business-like ;  others, 
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in  the  background,  have  an  anxious  appearance  a 
if  with  difficulty  taking  in  what  is  being  said.     Ldfl 
there  be  the  slightest  atter  pt  at  a  joke,  and  tb 
faces  of  all,  except  some  of  t  tose  behind  who  havel 
scraped  into  the  college  with  l  limited  knowledge! 
English,  are  suffused  with  r  erriment,  one  Iookui|fl 
at  another  to  see  that  his  gra  ification  is  shared, 
the  joke  1>e  in  the  form  of      pun,  it  will  take  wetl,>,l 
unless  too  abstruse  for  their     jiowledge  of  English  f  ] 
but  if  it  be  an  account  of  how  some  one  was  '  sold,*,i 
the  amusement  will  be  greater  still.     And  so  the 
lecture  proceeds,  every  one  of  the  teacher's  words 
being  drunk  in  with  such  avidity,  that  his  prevail- 
ing  feelings  can   hardly  but  be  gratification  and 
a   sense   of  responsibility.     When   such   consider- 
ation  is  being  shown  for  his  teaching,  it  behoves 
him  to  take  heed  to  his  every  word.     How  different 
this  from  similar  work  at  home !    No  energy  wasted 
in  preserving   order,  full  opportunity  to  use  every 
talent  in  the  work  of  instruction,  and  even  stimula- 
tion to  this  in  the  eager  and  ingenuous  countenances 
before   one.     Such   teaching    is   not  a  task,  but  a 
delight. 

The  hour  and  a  half  are  over,  and  the  class  is 
quietly  dismissed.  Several  come  up  to  the  desk  to 
have  difficulties  explained.  Each,  as  his  turn  comes, 
makes  a  bow ;  and,  when  the  knotty  point  is  ex- 
plained, the  look  of  gratitude  and  the  parting  bow 
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are  most  engaging.  Not  a  few  of  the  questions  are 
both  ingenious  and  perplexing,  showing  remarkable 
acuteness  in  the  student,  and  putting  the  teacher  on 
his  mettle.  If  some  one  makes  a  curious  mistake, 
and  his  fellows  notice  it,  great  is  the  good-humoured 
merriment  at  his  expense,  aiKl  he  himself  also  treats 
the  matter  as  a  good  joke. 

In  each  class  of  from  thirty  to  sixty  there  were 
always  several  extremely  clever  students;  but  of 
course  there  were  others  whose  abilities  were  not 
remarkable.  So  great  was  generally  the  difference 
in  capacity  and  attainments  between  the  most  ad- 
vanced and  the  most  backward  students  in  the  same 
class,  that  one  of  my  chief  difficulties  was  to  keep 
the  class  progressing  with  one  front,  to  make  the 
instruction  sufficiently  simple  for  the  latter,  and  yet 
avoid  making  it  unprofitable  for  the  former.  Another 
difficulty  was  in  certain  cases  to  know  whether  a  cor- 
rect answer  was  given  intelligently  or  merely  repeated 
from  memory.  Their  past  system  of  education  had 
so  developed  the  memory,  more  or  less  at  the 
expense  of  the  reflective  facalty,  and  so  fostered  a 
slavish  literalism  and  adherence  to  rule,  that  it  was 
often  quite  impossible  to  discriminate,  at  least  in 
written  examinations,  between  intelligent  knowledge 
and  mere  mechanical  reproduction.  It  is  unneces- 
sary to  occupy  space  with  an  account  of  my  methods 
of  teaching,  as  these  differed  but  little  from  what 
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\  /e  been  adopted  at  home,  say  by  a  man 
leiiijning  Latin  in  the  Latin  language ;  but  it  may 
be  interestine  to  quote  extracts  from  some  of  the 
essays  hanom  dents.     Some  of  the 

English  I  had  s   both  amusing  and 

perplexing ;  ctracts  are   from   the 

better  specimens : — 

'  The  suD  shone  I:  >  the  giganlic  Irees  wei« 

overwhelming  the  pa  breeie  came  wafting  the 

murniuring  noise  of  the  suc^.  as  quite  free  from  feeliog 

the  hotness  of  the  day.     I  s(  les  stopped,  reclining  oa 

roadside  rocks  to  hear  the  swi  isic  of  wild  birds  and  lo 

view  a  distant  cascade  that  seemed  like  a  column  of  while 
marble.  I  felt  a  great  gratitude  on  the  benevolence  of  nature, 
and  was  not  fatigued  at  all  though  J  had  walked  more  than 
fifteen  miles,  till  I  came  to  observe  a  beautiful  lake  environed 
by  mountains.  It  was  greatly  indenteiJ  in  the  shore  by  small 
promsDtories  and  projecting  rocks ;  its  surface  was  so  smooth 
that  the  hills,  the  trees,  and  everything  else  were  all  reflected 
in  their  true  forms,  and  above  all  what  pleased  me  most  was 
Mount  Fuji,  which  cast  its  snow-capped  summit  up  in  the 
sky,  beyond  the  lake.' 

'  Man  is  endowed  with  two  things,  that  is  the  feelings  of 
pleasure  and  sorrow.  Particularly  beauty  of  nature  gives 
great  pleasure  to  a  man  of  genius.  And  when  such  a  man 
describes  the  scenery  of  a  country  for  example,  he  can  give 
exact  idea  of  which  his  reader  might  ensily  form  imagination 
when  he  reads  his  work.  In  fact  1  intend  to  give  a  general 
idea  about  the  natural  features  of  the  province  of  Buien 
which  is  my  birth-place.  But  for  the  deficiency  of  my  know- 
ledge in  the  English  literature  I  cannot  describe  wh.it  nature 
affords.  Moreover  I  am  almost  stranger  lo  the  style  of 
0001  position,  and  almost  to  the  grammatical  const  ruction  of 
sentences.    Therefore  I  wish  my  reader  with  all  my  heart 
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that  he  would  gueu  what  I  really  mean  in  the  followii^ 
noDsense  euay.' 

'WhcD  we  passed  here  and  reached  the  neighbouring 
Maruyama,  the  sun  was  already  near  the  ridge  of  the  western 
mountain,  spreading  his  golden  beams  over  the  hills,  on  one 
of  which  we  were  now.  Here  we  entered  into  a  tea-house 
to  take  some  refreshment  and  food.  The  room  which  we 
selected  was  an  excellent  one  ;  on  the  eastern  side  the  entire 
view  of  the  eastern  mountains  was  presented,  and  on  the 
west  the  whole  city  of  Kioto  and  the  country  around  were 
within  our  sight.  When  we  looked  towards  the  east,  there 
was  the  artificial  hot  mineral  spring  open  only  a  few  years 
ago,  and  on  turning  our  view  to  the  west,  the  burning  lun 
was  just  half  hidden,  giving  the  sky  above  a  picturesque 
beauty.' 

'  A  welcome  vacation  having  arrived,  I  once  went  out  with 
a  little  group  of  merry  friends  for  the  purpose  of  amusing 
ourselves  by  a  short  mountain  tour.  It  was  a  warm  spring 
day ;  the  sun  was  shining  brightly,  the  morning  was  enlivened 
with  singing  birds,  and  everything  in  nature  seemed  to  smile. 
We  all  went  on  foot  past  gardens  and  orchards,  then  past 
corn-fields  and  green  meadows.  Talking  and  chatting  in 
company  greatly  shortened  the  road  and  a  few  hours'  walking 
brought  us  to  a  small  village  more  than  half  a  doien  miles 
from  our  town.' 

'  On  my  departure,  my  college  friends — at  least  intimate 
ones— got  up  from  bed,  and  accompanied  me  to  the  gate. 
Here  1  begged  farewell  of  them  all  As  I  went  on  they  threw 
ufion  me  an  anxious  look — anxious  for  my  safe  journey.  And 
I  was  scarcely  beyond  their  scope  of  vision  when  they  made 
3  kind  and  trusty  parting  sign  by  waving  their  noble  hands. 
The  night  was  beautifully  clear.  A  silvery  moon  rode  through 
a  fleecy  cloud  and  stars  twinkled  from  the  sky.  Trees  were 
drooping  their  branches  as  they  were  enjoying  a  slumber  re- 
pose.  No  sound  was  heard  save  a  chailering  noise  of  a  brook 
far  at  a  distance,  and  nature  seemed  to  be  in  perfect  stillness. 
We  had  scarcely  gone  a  ri  beyond  the  Bridge  of  Seoju  which 
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is  at  a  distance  of  [wo  ri  from  here  when  the  joyous  moniiB|f,'1 
bell  of  Uyeno  announced  the  break  of  a  fresh  day.    Red  I 


beams  of  the  sun  shooted  fro: 
moderate  ;  now  and  then  a  pic; 
ing  sleeves  seemed  lo  dance,     h 


,s  the  SI 
'Of  c 


:  horizon,  yet  heat  wai    , 
wind  blew,  and  o 
beautiful  and  enchantiaif  J 


^  this 


i  treatise  is  i 

whole  of  Vamatomcguri ;   but 

rough   description  of   all  the  p'' 

visiting.     However,  I  am  very  si 

deficiency  of  my  knowledge  in  ( 

leads  me  lo  write  some  clumsy  s 

difficult  for  the  reader  to  under! 

any  of  my  kind  readers  met  with     ach  obscure  sentences,  I 

will  be  obliged  to  him,  if  he  only  ask  me  what  I  mean  by 


intended  to  involve  the  j 

s  expected  to  contain  a  T 

E  I  had  the  pleasure  of  I 

to  acknowledge  that  the  I 
nmar  and  rhetoric  often 
BDces  which  will  be  very 

Therefore  whenever  " 


*  Now  starting  up  the  valiant  two 
Came  back  within  the  leader's  view. 
With  torches'  light,  the  General  gave 
One  sharp  glance  on  the  hunter  brave. 
Of  stature  tall,  with  youthful  fire 
He  well  claimed  any  man's  admire. 
A  savage  hunting  suit  he  wore, 
His  age  lack'd  two  yet  to  a  score. 
High  pleased  the  leader  smiling  gave 
A  set  of  armour  and  his  glaive. 
Now  through  the  forest's  low-brow'd  arch 
The  whole,  aroused,  resumed  their  march. 
Up,  up  again  they  strained  their  way. 
Till  to  the  top  where  dawning  day 
The  gloomy  world  unmasking  slow, 
Reveal'd  the  battle  scene  below. 


'  The  sun  now  rising  bright  and  red, 
Had  scarcely  power  its  beam  to  shed 
On  such  a  dark  and  dreary  bed. 
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Its  li^it  yet  far  enongb  to  show 

Tlie  tenibtc  fighting  scene  bdow. 

It  m>  %  £ur  and  gallant  Hght 

To  tee  tke  banner*  red  and  whhe 

Higli  tosnng  in  the  motnh^  bieeie, 

The  glittering  stings  of  swarming  bees  ; 

Bnt  diead  to  bear  the  roaring  yell 

And  clanering  tnrmoil  fill  the  dell. 

For  eie  that  mom  bc^as  to  dawn 

The  White  had  dose  their  forces  drawn. 

Like  gliding  stones  the  castle  sqneoed 

Those  boasting  '  Soldiers  of  the  East' 

Yet  each  brave  Red  weU  kept  his  post 

Against  this  thick  besieging  host 

So  haii'd  the  archen'  sharp  discharge, 

Vain  the  besi^ers  held  their  targe. 

The  bridge,  thongh  thrice  the  White  had  gained, 

Still  the  ddenders  firm  retained.' 

I  need  hardly  say  that  the  last  quoted  effusion  was 
due  to  no  advice  of  mine.  It  was,  without  my  know- 
ledge, composed  during  the  holidays,  and  brought 
■  -to  me  with  a  request  that  I  would  correct  it.  The 
reader  will  admit  that,  while  it  would  be  a  mistake 
to  call  it  poetry,  it  is  singularly  free  from  errors  in 
grammar  or  versification. 

Every  moming  there  was  left  in  the  secretary's 
office  a  list  of  the  students  absent  through  sickness. 
This  was  often  unduly  long.  The  reason  did  not 
lie  in  the  prevalent  habit  among  the  Japanese  of 
making  biy&ki  (sickness)  cover  mental  as  well  as 
physical  indbposition ;  for  there  could  be  no  doubt 
that  the  vast  majority  of  the  students  were  qi 
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anxious  to  leam  as  we  were  to  teach.  Nor  did  it 
altogetiier  lie  either  in  the  delicacy  of  many,  or  in 
the  iosufTicient  comforts  of  the  dormitories.     CH'cr- 


work  was   undoubtedly  th 
with   attending   classes   m 
their  study  encroach  on 
and  sitting  in  the 


cause.  Not  content 
:  of  the  day,  making 
:  hours  for  recreation, 
hall  of  the  dormitory 
unto  the  lights  were  put  out  he  more  zealous  would 
retire  mth  their  books  to  iieir  rooms,  and  when 
these  also  were  left  in  dan  riess,  crouch  under  the 
lights  in  the  passages,  dressci  in  their  overcoats  and 
mufflers  to  resist  the  cold  night  air.  On  the  night 
before  an  examination,  groups  of  such  shivering 
figures  might  have  been  seen,  if  any  one  had  been 
traversing  the  comfortless  corridors  at  untimely 
hours.  No  wonder  that  frames  by  nature  none  of 
the  strongest  should,  in  these  circumstances,  have 
succumbed  to  sickness  and  even  death. 

The  frequency  of  sickness  among  the  students, 
and  their  generally  delicate  ohysiqiie,  demanded 
greater  attention  to  out-door  exercise.  For  this 
end  a  football  club  was  started.  Different  mem- 
bers of  the  foreign  staff  took  part  in  the  games,  in 
which  for  the  time  being  the  students  showed  great 
interest,  getting  indeed  so  excited  as  to  play 
at  random  in  utter  disregard  of  the  rules  of 
the  game;  but  after  the  novelty  was  over,  their 
devotion    to    study   led    most    of    them    back    to 
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their  old  sedeataiy  habits.  A  passion  for  intellec- 
tual development  seemed  to  blind  them  to  the 
necessity  of  an  accompanying  development  of  the 
body. 

These  students  belonged  for  the  most  part  to 
the  Shizoku  (ex-Samurai)  class.  They  included 
a  few  Kuwazoku,  or  nobles,  one  being  the  son  of  an 
ex-Kuge,  and  two  or  three  the  sons  of  ex-Daimiy6s 
(one  of  the  latter,  singularly  enough,  was  a  relative 
of  the  Daimiyd  Naito,  on  whose  yaskiki  the  college 
now  stood),  and  a  considerable  number  were  of  the 
Hetmin,  or  commonalty.  A  noticeable  feature  in 
their  character  was  their  patriotism.  This  was  none 
the  less  intense  because  at  times,  in  speaking  with 
forngners,  they  affected  an  indifference  to  matters 
purely  Japanese.  It  is  true  that  it  was  often 
difficult  to  get  information  from  them  on  such  a 
subject,  e^.,  as  the  Buddhist  priesthood.  The 
question  only  provoked  a  laugh.  They  seemed 
to  think  it  quite  a  joke  that  any  one  should  show 
an  interest  in  the  absurdities  of  the  popular  religion 
and  its  contemptible  ministers,  with  their  old  wives' 
faUes  and  their  utter  ignorance  of  science.  This 
affected  indifference  for  purely  national  institutions 
they  were  generally  too  sensible  to  carry  so  far 
as  some  of  the  Europeanized  merchants  of  Yoko- 
hama or  Tdkiyd,  with  whom  it  was  customary, 
in   speaking    to    a    foreigner,  to   bring    in    some 
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such  remark   as,  'Japan   no  good— very  foorish- 
Ingurand   awry.'^      They  were  both   too   sensible 
and  too  well  versed  in  P'""iish  to  make  such  a  re- 


I 


mark  as  that.     Still,  the 
to  depreciate  their  co 
they  said  ?     I  trow  nor. 
largely  due  to  politeness, 
host  apologises  for  ti 
regrets  that  his  respectet 
up  with  the  rudeness  of  hi; 


at  times  seem  unduly 
But  did  they  mean  all 
:ir  manner  of  talk  was 
it  as  when  a  Japanese 
arity  of  his  fare,  and 
nd  should  have  to  put 
imbic  dwelling,  and  so 


forth.  They  no  doubt  tl.-.  ght  such  depreciation 
only  becoming,  and  moreover  it  served  to  bring 
out  in  more  striking  relief  their  enthusiasm  for 
foreign  science.  And  much  of  this  enthusiasm  had 
its  root  in  patriotism.  The  .advancement  of  their 
country,  they  recognized,  largely  depended  upon  its 
assimilation  of  the  civilization  of  the  West.  Leaving 
the  things  which  were  behind,  they  pressed  on  to 
those  which  were  before.  And,  like  not  a  few  of 
their  fathers  before  them,  many  of  them  showed  a 
truly  heroic  perseverance  in  seeking  to  master 
the  new  learning,  a  few  even  dying  in  the  struggle. 

Their  zeal  for  knowledge.  I  have  said,  seems  to 
blind  the  students  of  new  Japan  to  the  necessity  of 
physical  development.  It  docs  more.  It  seems 
also  to  blind  them  to  the  necessity  of  moral,  or 
perhaps  I  should  rather  say  spiritual,  development. 
'AU  right  (!( 
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'  Literae  situ  mcriius  vanae '  was  the  motto  which  I 
recently  observed  on  the  seal  of  an  American  uni- 
versity, and  there  is  no  truth  which  Japanese 
students  need  more  to  have  impressed  upon  them. 
The  mistaken  notion  that  knowledge  is  virtue  would 
seem  to  be  implicitly,  if  not  always  explicitly,  held 
by  most  of  them.  The  vast  majority  are  out  and 
out  materialists,  or  at  least  agnostics.  Science  is 
their  panacea.  The  ancient  religions  of  their  coun- 
try they  r^ard  as  mere  foolishness,  and  they  never 
dream  of  asking  themselves  whether  or  not  there 
may  be  a  true  religion  as  well  as  religions  that  are 
false.  Religion  is  nonsense.  Science  is  the  first 
and  the  last,  the  cure  for  every  political  and  social 
evil.  Let  us  advance  our  country,  they  say,  by 
earnest  application  to  scientific  study ;  and  a  bril- 
liant future  rises  before  them.  But  this  future  can 
never  appear  to  them,  if  their  bodies  succumb ;  sttL 
less  can  it  appear,  if  in  the  effort  th^  also  lose  their 
souls} 

In  thus  attributing  to  Japanese  students  a  narrow 
'  A  few  dajrs  after  writing  the  above,  I  am  gratified  to  liiid  the 
following  among  other  points  emphuized  in  a  Manorandtim  for  tkt 
Cttidonce  of  Teachers  in  Primary  Schools,  just  issued  by  H.  E. 
Fnknoka,  Minister  of  Educalion :— the  importance  of  imparting  a 
touod  moral  education  to  the  students  b;  bolh  precept  and  example, 
lince  '  the  condition  oi  a  man's  heart  is  of  far  greatei  moment  than 
the  extent  of  his  knowledge  ; '  and  the  necessity  of  proper  hygienic 
arrangements,  which  have  more  effect  upon  the  health  of  tbe  itudeots 
than  gjmiMStics  or  any  other  physical  training. 
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intcllcctualism  which  is  really  demoralizing,  I  have 
no  wish  to  charge  them  with  flagrant  immorality. 
They  no   doubt   share   somewhat   in   the   national 


vices  ;  and  it  w; 
ings  the  sick 
But  in  most  cas 
when  there  is  no 
glaring  evil.     I   i 
during    my   coi 
question  if  the  c: 
and   suchlike   offences  ■ 
might  have  occurred  i: 


lat  on  Monday  mom- 
re  than  usually  long, 
tion  and  study,  even 
aint,  keeps  them  from 
\y  two  cases  of  theft 
the  college;  and  I 
ing  at  examinations 
more  numerous  than 
jwn  country.      On  the 


other  hand,  there  were  not  wanting  indications  of  a 
high  sense  of  honour.  For  example,  a  student  once 
came  up  to  me,  on  the  day  after  a  set  of  examina- 
tion papers  had  been  returned,  and,  producing  his 
paper,  showed  that  by  mistake  too  many  marks  had 
been  awarded  him.  The  general  impression  left  on 
my  mind  by  the  upwards  of  two  hundred  students 
with  whom  I  came  into  more  immediate  contact, 
was  that  they  were  in  the  main  very  free  from 
dissipation,  and  that  the  great  majority  were  in- 
capable of  doing  anything  mean,  however  they 
might  err  in  other  respects. 

The  quiet  courtesy  of  Japanese  students  was 
well  illustrated  at  my  first  meeting  with  my  class  in 
the  year  1877.  On  my  bidding  them  'A  Happy  New 
Year,'  instead  of  making  applause  with  hands  or  feet. 
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or  with  both,  they  quietly  and  gravely  bowed  their 
heads  over  the  desks.  Frequently  in  these  pages 
have  I  referred  to  the  inborn  courtesy  of  the 
Japanese  race,  as  it  is  one  of  the  most  striking 
and  gratifying  features  in  the  national  character; 
but  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  class  of  the  people 
have  this  virtue  in  such  purity  as  the  students. 
The  politeness  of  coolies  sometimes  degenerates 
into  servility,  but  students  have  too  much  self- 
respect  to  make  this  possible  in  their  case.  Then 
the  courtesy  which  they  share  with  their  coun- 
trymen in  general  is  in  them  toned  by  the  high 
regard  for  the  relation  between  teacher  and  pupil, 
which  many  bygone  centuries  have  bequeathed  to 
them. 

Closely  allied  to  the  slavish  regard  for  formula 
and  rule,  which  I  have  already  noted  as  one  of  the 
mental  defects  of  Japanese  students,  is  their  imita- 
tiveness.  This  faculty,  as  we  have  seen,  is  a 
national  characteristic.  In  the  college  it  sometimes 
manifested  itself  in  a  manner  sufficiently  amusing. 
Take  the  following  instance.  One  of  the  professors 
had,  at  the  request  of  some  of  the  advanced 
students,  consented  to  hold  a  voluntary  class  for 
the  study  of  higher  mathematics.  A  few  hours 
later,  he  was  surprised  to  receive,  as  he  thought 
from  the  principal,  a  list  of  the  students  who  were 
to  form  this  class.  Indignant  at  what  seemed  an 
AA 
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unwarranted  interference  on  the  part  of  the  prindpal 
in  an  arrangement  which  had  been  privately  nude 
between  certain  students  and  himself  and  formed 
no  part  of  his  public  duti  he  wrote  a  somcwliat 
wrathful  reply.     This  the 


effect  that  he  could  not  u 
could  have  given  offence, 
understand  the  professf 
it  came  out  that  the  li 
by  one  of  the  principj 
exactly  an  imitation  of  hi. 
deceived  even  an  expert ! 


ncipal  answered,  to  the 
■rstand  in  what  «^y  be 
eed  he  did  not  clearly 
references.  At  length 
ad  really  been  written 
students  in  a  hand  so 
ivn,  that  it  would  have 
Of  course  the  list  had 


not  the  principal's  signature,  and  this  had  seemed 
to  the  astonished  professor  only  an  additional  reason 
for  resenting  an  unwarranted,  and,  moreover,  dis- 
courteous interference ! 

With  regard  to  the  abilities  of  the  Japanese 
students,  it  may  be  said,  in  general,  that  their 
minds  are  clear  rather  than  deep.  Their  memory" 
is  usually  well  developed,  often  disproportionately 
so.  Many  of  them  have  an  aptitude  for  logic  ;  and 
political  economy  is  at  present  a  very  favourite 
study,  Stuart  Mill,  Herbert  Spencer,  and  Hiicklc. 
arc  the  philosophical  writers  in  highest  repute.  Hut 
it  was  with  the  more  mathematically  inclined  that 
I  naturally  came  most  into  contact.  In  both  \mw 
and  applied  mathematics  several  attained  to  hi;^h 
oroficiency.     Three  of  the  first  gradualcs,  who  were 
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sent  to  study  under  Sir  William  Thomson,  called 
fortli  a  warm  eulogy  from  that  eminent  mathema- 
tidan.  They  bad  carried  cflf  the  first,  second,  and 
seventh  prizes  in  natural  philosophy,  the  first  in  the 
higher  mathematical  class  of  natural  philosophy, 
and  the  second  in  senior  mathematics,  two  second 
prizes  and  a  prize  of  ;^io  in  civil  engineering, 
besides  other  honours.  He  who  had  most  highly 
distinguished  himself  in  natural  philosophy  and 
mathematics  had  moreover  contributed  a  paper  to 
the  British  Association,  which  Sir  William  Thomson 
characterized  as  a  distinctly  original  contribution  to 
our  knowledge  of  that  branch  of  physics  of  which 
it  treated.  In  my  hand  at  present  there  is  a  printed 
paper  on  A  Graphical  Method  of  finding  the  Range 
ef  the  SJiearing  Stress  at  Every  Point  of  a  Span  due 
to  Rolling  Load  Systems,  written  by  a  younger 
student  who  is  still  in  Japan.  A  year  or  two  ago 
another  had  a  letter  in  Nature  ^v\t\%  an  account, 
as  far  as  I  remember,  of  an  original  experiment  in 
electricity.  The  present  professor  of  mathematics 
in  the  University  of  T6kiy6  is,  as  already  noted,  a 
Japanese  gentleman  who  gained  a  wranglership  at 
Cambridge.  Many  other  instances  might  be  quoted 
to  show  that  the  students  of  Japan  need  not  fear 
comparison  with  the  students  of  any  other  country. 
Within  these  few  years  they  have  been  able  to  show 
even   originality, — a    quality  which,  judging  alike 


Testing  itself.  Still  it 
:se  mind  is  clear  and 
iginal.     It  is  probable 
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from  the  past  history  of  the  country,  in  vhld 
assimilativeness  is  more  apparent  than  originj 
property  so  called,  and  fror"  the  present  nation] 
situation,  which  demands  an  mount  of  assimitatioi 
unprecedented  in  the  histor  if  the  world, — judgiogj 
I  say,  from  both  past  history  ind  present  needs,  y 
should  hardly  have  been  lee  j  expect.  But  here  H 
is,  undoubted  originality  n 
remains  true  that  the  Jap 
acute  rather  than  deep  and  1 
that  a  Japanese  student  reaches  the  height  of  his 
powers  sooner  than,  c.^.,  an  English  student.  At  a 
certain  age  he  may  be  even  more  than  a  match  for 
his  European  rival,  but  ten  or  twenty  years  there- 
after the  European  may  quite  outstrip  him.  This 
was  frankly  admitted  by  Mr  Kikuchi,  Japanese 
Professor  of  Mathematics,  in  his  address  to  the  iSSi 
graduands  of  T6kiy6  University.  Referring  to  the 
quick  mental  and  physical  development  of  his 
countrymen  and  their  as  rapid  decay,  he  said, — 
'  Precocity  is  no  criterion  of  the  final  development, 
or  rather,  it  is  a  proof  of  the  lower  degree  of 
development.  I  think  our  students  will  compare 
favourably  with  those  of  any  country.  Every  one 
of  the  students  sent  out  has  done  honour  to  Japan. 
But  how  shall  we  compare,  say  ten  or  twenty  years 
hence?  We  call  ourselves  old  men  at  forty; 
foreigners  count  themselves  young  at  fifty.  .  .  What 
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is  said  of  our  race,  of  its  capacity  for  quick  develop- 
ment in  youth,  of  its  power  of  grasping  some  of  the 
high  and  comprehensive  truths  of  science,  I  believe  ; 
yet  that  the  race  will  not  develop  to  an  extent 
that  will  compare  favourably  with  a  European  or 
American,  is  also  true.  I  cannot,  of  course,  ab- 
solutely affirm  that  this  is  so.  But  as  far  as  we 
have  gone,  experience  confirms  the  idea;  and  if 
this  is  true,  I  say  it  Is  very  disagreeable;  and 
according  to  modern  scientific  ideas,  I  think  it  is 
true.'* 

One  evil  result  of  this  power  of  rapid  acquisition 
is  that  it  is  apt  to  foster  self-conceit — to  prematurely 
produce  the  idea  that  the  subject  of  study  has  been 
mastered,  and  thus  breed  undue  self-satisfaction.  In 
the  national  character  there  is  a  proneness  to  self- 
conceit,  and  in  the  student  this  often  reaches  full 
development.  Were  it  not  more  or  less  redeemed 
by  accompanying  virtues,  it  would  be  more  offensive 
than  it  generally  proves.  A  Japanese  is  seldom 
offensive — his  taking  manner  keeps  him  from  that — 
but  he  may  be  ridiculous  or  disappointing.  Their 
self-conceit  makes  some  Japanese  ridiculous,  and 
leads  to  disappwntment  in  the  case  of  others — 

'  At  the  same  gnulDation  ceremoDy,  one  ot  the  American  pro- 
eitors  iDide  the  following  remarkable  statement — a  statement  for 
which  the  writer  confesses  he  was  hardly  prepared  :  '  Statistics  ihow 
(hat  the  namber  of  people  in  Japan  who  cannot  T«ad  and  write  is  leu 
than  in  any  other  counti^  in  proportion  to  popnlation.' 


] 
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disappointment  that  their  first  promise  has 
b%hte(].  And  as  in  the  case  of  individuals,  so  alsS 
in  that  of  institutions.  A  :ollege,  for  example,  is 
founded  on  the  most  appr  I'ed  model  and  with  a 
large  and  competent  staff,  (ut  in  a  few  years  only 
a  few  of  the  original  staff  rmain,  and  their  places 
are  filled  by  their  former  udcnts,  clever  men  no 
doub^  but  men  who  canno  n  the  nature  of  things 
have  yet  acquired  such  a  m  rtery  of  their  respective 
subjects  as  will  make  it  possible  for  the  future  of  the 
college,  at  least  for  some  time,  to  fulfil  its  first 
promise.  In  saying  this,  I  have  no  one  college  or 
institution  specially  in  view.  This  same  effect  may 
in  certain  cases  be  due  to  quite  different  causes. 
I  know  that  financial  depression  has  really  been  at 
the  bottom  of  the  recent  changes  in  the  Imperial 
College  of  Engineering  and  elsewhere.  But  what 
I  wish  to  bring  out  Is  this,  that  the  Japanese 
generally  have  a  pronencss  to  undue  and  premature 
self-satisfaction,  and  that  students  arc  no  exception 
to  this  rule.  Such  a  defect  may  be  only  an  exag- 
geration of  the  praiseworthy  feeling  of  independ- 
ence, excited  by  a  consciousness  of  acutcness  and 
a  want  of  appreciation  of  the  full  extent  of  the 
subject  which  has  been  taken  in  hand.  l!ut  it  is 
a  defect  which  may  interfere  considerably  with  the 
national  progress. 
Among  the  gravestones  in  the  burial-ground  at 
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Uyeno  may  be  noticed  one  inscribed  with  some 
Roman  characters.  A  closer  inspection  will  show 
these  to  represent  a  German  name.  The  rest  of  the 
epitaph  is  in  Japanese,  and  I  forget  its  exact  burden, 
but  it  is  to  the  effect  that  this  stone  was  erected  in 
memory  of  their  professor  by  the  attached  students 
who  had  the  privilege  of  attending  his  lectures  in 
the  University  of  Tflkiyd.  On  the  wall  of  the  com- 
mon hall  of  the  Imperial  CoU^e  of  Engineering  is 
hung  a  portrait  in  oil  of  a  former  professor  who  was 
obliged  to  return  to  Scotland  through  ill-health,  and 
arrived  at  home  only  to  die.  When  they  heard  of 
his  death,  his  former  students  got  one  of  the  students 
of  the  School  of  Fine  Arts  to  copy  his  photograph 
in  oil,  and  this  was  the  result.  The  tombstone  at 
Uyeno  and  the  oil  paintit^  in  the  Kdbu-dai-gakkd 
hal!  are  but  two  striking  expressions  among  many 
of  the  gratitude  which  Japanese  students  cherish  for 
their  teachers.  I  would  desire  to  make  this  virtue 
prominent,  as  it  is  one  with  which  not  a  few  for- 
eigners seem  unwilling  to  credit  the  Japanese. 
'  They  will  be  very  pleasant  to  you  while  you  are 
with  them,'  say  such  people,  '  but  as  soon  as  they 
can  do  without  you,  they  will  set  you  aside ;  you 
need  not  expect  any  gratitude.'  Now  I  have  some 
idea  how  such  a  misconception  may  have  arisen,  but 
with  it  I  have  no  sympathy  whatever  ;  it  seems  to 
me  to  be  singularly  unjust.     Why,  gratitude  is  one 
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of  the  most  prominent  virtues  in  the  Japanese  char-  ' 
acter.      But   it   is   not   a   virtue   to   manifest    itsdf  J 
where  it  is  undeserved.     It  ^  )uld  have  been   uttera 
hypocrisy  in  the  Japanese  1      have  shown  gratitude  I 
indiscriminately  to   all   the      reigners   with   whom  I 
they  came  in   contact,  espt     illy  at  and  near  the  \ 
time  of  the  Restoration.'     An  ,  misconceptions  may  J 
in  some  cases  have  preven     1  the  manifestation  of  I 
gratittidt  towards  men  who  i   illy  merited  it.     But   , 
I  have  no  hesitation  in  maintaining  tliat  the  vast  « 
majority  at  least   of  profcsj^or.s   and   teachers    who 
have  had  the  privilege  of  instructing  the  youth  of 
Japan,  have  had  ample  proof  that  their  labours  were 
being    gratefully  appreciated.      Gratitude    towards 
teachers   is  a  cardinal  virtue  in  the  moral  code  of 
Japan,  and  the  constant  manifestation  of  it  is  one 
of    the    encouragements   which   make   teaching   in 
that  country  such  a  pleasure.     And  when  the  time 
comes  for  the  foreign  teacher  to  leave,  liow  these 
manifestations  pour  upon  him  in  one  last  refresh- 
ing shower!     What  letters  he  receives,  couched  in 
the    most    honorific    terms,    replete   with   ful.-iome 

'In  llieir  first  enlhusiasm  for  Woslcrn  learning,  llie  Japanese 
wouM  5cem  lo  luve  cntLTlaintil  sume  such  noiiun  as  lliat  all 
Kuroi»nns  nt-iu  ((iialificfi  to  luacli  any  siiliject  of  slii.ly.  Amonj; 
many  other  amusini;  aj'poinlnients,  a  Yokohama  biililiur,  >s  alroiJy 
rotcl,  was  cUiti-U  to  otto  of  the  oliair,  in  the  UiiiveiMiy  ut  T.'.kiy;., 
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compliments,  which  seem  quaint  or  even  ludicrous 
when  literally  translated,  as  they  often  are,  into  our 
blunt  English  tongue.  In  their  overflowing  feelings, 
the  students  may  almost  altogether  discard  Ei^lish 
idioms,  and  express  themselves  in  language  which 
in  our  eyes  is  grotesque.  Then  probably  the  pro- 
fessor is  requested  to  do  the  students  the  honour  of 
getting  his  phott^raph  taken  with  them  in  a  group. 
Lastly,  when  the  day  of  his  departure  has  come, 
and,  having  left  the  cottage,  he  thinks  he  has  said 
the  last  farewell,  he  finds  the  railway  station  full  of 
the  familiar  faces  of  his  students.  In  two  rows  they 
line  the  road  to  the  platform,  and  one  by  one  he  has 
to  shake  their  hands ;  then  there  is  a  final  doffing 
of  caps  as  the  train  moves  off". 

Are  facts  like  these  consistent  with  the  theory 
that  the  Japanese  are  wanting  in  gratitude  ?  And 
it  is  no  isolated  case  that  is  quoted,  but  what,  at 
least  in  most  of  its  features,  has  been  the  experi- 
ence of  many. 

Let  me  add  some  extracts  from  letters  which  I 
have  received  from  former  students  since  my  arrival 
in  this  country  : — 

'  Dear  Sir,— Since  we  shook  hand  at  Shinbasht  to  bid 
good-bye  maie  than  a  complete  year  bad  passed,  and  it  is 
my  great  hope  that  during  the  time  you  have  been  always 
enjoying  a  good  heahh  and  homely  happiness.  On  my  part, 
I  have  spent  my  time  very  pleasantly,  as  I  wrote  you  on  the 
last  year  just  a  few  days  before  1  set  out  for  my  excursion.    I 
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visited  the  Nobiru  Harbour,  the  Kamaishi  Mines,  and  moa; 
other  places  of  engineering  works.  The  trip  extended  over 
more  than  500  ris  and  siicty-elghi  days — one  and  a  halfris  by 
jtn-riki-sha,  thirteen  ris  by  ship  d  the  remainder  by  foot — 
and  I  lelui'ned  to  the  college  on  ii  SepL  So,  with  improved 
health  and  fresh  vigour.  ...  \s  to  our  college,  I  cm 
nfonn  you  nothing  particular,  ,  I  think,  you  are  hearing 
about  her  oAen  times.  Let  me  <  ily  say  that  she  has  bees 
keeping  very  well  and  will  do  sOj     hope,  for  ever.    .... 

Mr is  constantly  kind  tc    s.     On  account  of  his  M- 

nesa  in  his  eyes,  we  suspended         a  time  the  Sunday  claa. 

willingly  accepted  our  re     est  of  resuming  the  cUss  ; 

andfirom  the  jjd  of  the  last  Martj,  we  begin  'the  Romans' 
and  finished  it  :  we  are  now  reading  '  the  Acts."  .  .  Many 
thanks  for  your  nice  present  of  the  Christmas  Card  :  1  will 
keep  it  as  remembrance  for  ever.  Please  accept  my  earnest 
congratulation  of  Happy  New  Year,  though  rather  too  late. 
.  .  .  I  present  you  with  this  letter  my  photograph  taken 
at  the  beginning  of  this  year  with  my  best  compliments. 
Here  1  will  close  my  letter,  cordially  wishing  your  happiness 
and  prosperity.' 

'  Dkar  Professor  Sir,— Time  ever  rolls  his  ceaseless 
course,  and  eighteen  months  have  already  elapsed  since  you 
left  Japan.  ...  1  must  heartily  beg  your  pardon  for  my 
not  having  written  to  you  after  your  departure.  Indeed,  my 
utter  silence  for  eighteen  months  is  too  much  for  any  apology 
that  can  be  made,  but  I  wish  you  to  have  a  generous  opinion 
of  me.  1  have  had  the  pleasure  of  reading  your  kind  letter 
of  April  of  last  year,  sent  10  the  Members  of  the  English 
Dialectic  Society  of  this  college  informing  them  of  your  safe 
arrival  at  England  after  a  happy  voyage  and  especially  after 
a  pleasant  journey  through  different  countries.  I  was  happy 
to  read  the  .letter,  since  it  was  written  by  a  gentleman,  to 
whoni  I  owed  much  kindness,  and  also  since  that  was  the 
first  time  that  1  had  ever  had  the  pleasure  of  reading  any 
letter  sent  from  a  distant  country.    Your  visits  to  Canton 
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and  Cairo  delighted  me  mnch,  and  that  to  Italj  greatly 
roused  my  desire  of  going  thither  once.  Since  four  depart- 
ure, there  have  been  some  changes  in  this  College,  andf 
owing  perhaps  to  successive  deductions  on  the  sum  of  annual 
expenditure  allotted  to  the  College,  1  may  add  with  open 
heart  that  things  are  not  very  prosperous  at  present.  One 
thing  especially  I  regret,  and  it  is  that  several  professors  and 
instructors  have  left  the  college  since  last  year.  ...  All 
the  vacancies  of  offices  have  been,  and  axe  to  be,  filled  with 
graduates  of  this  college.  .  >  .  Next,  as  for  myself, — From 
the  be^nning  of  the  Summer  Session  last  year,  I  was  engaged 
in  projecting  a  supposed  line  of  railway  between  Shinagawa 
and  Itabashi,  round  the  western  subtirbs  of  the  city  of  T6kei ; 
the  drawings  and  estimations  of  which  were  completely 
finished  in  December.  During  the  Winter  course,  I  remained 
in  the  College,  attending  of  course  to  two  or  three  lectures 
daily  on  various  subjects  of  civil  and  mechanicaljengineering. 
At  the  end  of  March,  this  year,  as  soon  as  the  session  ended, 
I  went  for  an  excursion  to  Kioto  and  Osaka,  and  returned  to 
Tdkei  at  the  end  of  last  month.  I  have  since  been  engaged 
in  preparing  finished  drawings  from  various  sketches  of 
engineering  works  taken  during  the  above  excursion.  .  .  . 
You  wiU  see  from  above  that  I  have  not  been  always  in  the 
College,  but  some  time  busily  engaged  in  field-work  and 
excursion.  .  .  ,  These  will  I  think  be  some  excuse  for 
my  long  silence  to  you,  as  I  always  intended  to  write  to  yoD, 
but  could  not  do  so.  Please,  therefore,  do  not  think  that  I 
am  forgetting  you.  Japan  is  a  country  where  you  spent 
some  years  in  educating  young  people,  and  these  are  always 
remembering  you  with  ever  grateful  and  affectionate  feelings. 
Again,  Japan  is  famous  for  its  fine  scenery,  and  you  used  to 
praise  it  highly  when  you  were  here,  but  I  am  sorry  this 
wiU  not  be  enchanting  enough  to  turn  your  foot  again 
toward  it.  If  you  happen  to  come  to  Japan  again,  it  will 
give  me  boundless  pleasure,  as  it  will  certainly  do  to  all  of 
your  former  pupils  and  friends  in  Japan.  I  often  think  of 
the  pleasure  I  would  have,  when  I  cross  the  oceans  and  see 
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yoa  in  your  country,  but  this  is  not  probable,  though  possible,  1 
thing  for  me  to  da.  .  .  Pray  accept  my  sincere  and  I 
earnest  wishes  for  your  happiness  and  good  health.' 

In  presence  of  these  studen  5  one  could  not  but  1 


feel  hopefu!  in  regard  to  the 
of  them,  it  )iad  to  be  owneu, 


ure  of  Japan.    Some  , 
light  degenerate  into 


perfunctory  officials ;  but  with  the  best  this  could 
hardly  be.  Surely  the  gh  of  their  present  en- 
thusiasm was  but  the  da\vii  destined  to  develop 
into  the  full  sunlight  of  a  day  of  fruitful  labour. 
Where  better  than  in  their  presence  could  one 
realize  that  this  was  indeed  the  Land  of  the  Rising 
Snn  ? 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

SOME  PUBLIC  CELEBRATIONS. 

Visit  to  the  College  of  Government  Miniiten — H.  K  Iwakura — Inci- 
dents Id  his  HUtoiy — H.I.H.  Prince  Higashi-Fushimj — General 
6lori— A  CoEIation— A  Droll  Official— Opening  of  the  CoU^ie 
by  H.I.M.  the  Mikado— Great  Preparations— His  MajeHy'i 
Appearance — Presentation — This  contrasted  with  similar  Cer«- 
moD^  in  Katnprer's  Time — Changes  in  Court  Ceremooial  accom- 
panied by  no  Dimi[iulioaorX<o;alty — M.LM.  the  K^  and  bcr 
Ladies-in-Waiting  —  A  Graduation  —  Jollity  —  Illuminatioa  at 
Uyeno — Japanese  and  European  Music — Ancient  Dances  at  the 
Imperial  Academy  of  Music — Assassination  of  H.E,  6kabo, 
Minister  of  the  Interior^A  Stale  Fimeral—Stoiy  of  Oknbo  and 
the  Kariyasu  Tunnel — Entertainment  to  General  Grant — The 
Rising  Sun  and  the  Stan  and  Stripes — F^c  ChampiiriaX  Uyeno 
— Lavish  Hospitality — Brilliant  Festivities— Dinner  to  Professor 
Nordenskjiild — Changes  in  Ladies'  Etiquette. 

On  the  6th  of  May,  1877,  the  college  was  visited  by 
all  the  government  ministers  then  in  T6kiy6  (the 
others  having  gone  with  the  Mikado  to  Kiy6to,  on 
account  of  the  Satsuma  rebellion),  the  vice-ministers, 
first  secretaries,  etc,  about  forty  or  fifty  in  all.  The 
chief  of  these  were,  —  Mr  Iwakura,  Vice- Premier ; 
Prince  Higashi  Fushimi-no-Miya,  a  near  relative 
of  the  Mikado;  Mr  Terashima,  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs;  Mr  Cki,  Minister  of  Justice;  Mr  Tanaka, 
Vice-Minister  of  Education ;  Mr  Sameshima,  Vice- 
Minister  of  Foreign  Aifairs;  MrYaaiaS.Vice-Ministef 
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of  Public  Works ;  General  SaigG,  brother  of  tbe 
leader  of  the  insurgents;  General  Ctori,  Chief  Com* 
misaoner  of  the  College, — etc. 

H.E.  Ewakura  is  recogni  d  as  one  of  the  most 
able  statesmen  of  new  Japan.  The  Mikado  was  90 
impressed  with  his  services  1  connection  with  the 
Restoration,  that  in  1871  he  ccorded  him  the  un- 
precedented honour  of  a  p  sonal  visit  On  that 
occasion  H.I.M,  is  reported  have  thus  addressed 
Iwakura :  '  Ever  since  the  res  >ration  of  our  imperial 
authority  to  the  pristine  splendour  of  our  ancestors, 
you  have  laboured  earnestly  and  successfully,  day 
and  night,  in  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  our 
kingdom.  You  have  spared  no  toil  and  known  no 
fatigue  in  our  service,  and  it  is  to  you,  under  the 
favour  of  the  gods,  that  we  owe  the  flourishing  con- 
dition of  our  kingdom.  As  a  special  mark  of  our 
favour,  wc  have  departed  from  the  usual  etiquette 
and  visited  you  in  person,  to  thank  you  for  your 
services.'  Iwakura  was  head  of  the  Japanese  em- 
bassy to  America  and  Europe  in  1871.  On  his 
return  in  1S72  he  took  an  important  part  in  opposing 
the  project  for  the  invasion  of  Korea,  foreseeing 
financial  ruin  as  the  inevitable  consequence  of  a 
declaration  of  war  For  his  attitude  on  this  and 
other  questions,  notably  that  of  the  commutation  of 
the  Samurai  pensions,  he  incurred  the  liostility  of 
a  section  of  the  people,  and  on  January  14th,  1873,  a 
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desperate  attempt  was  made  on  his  life  by  nine 
free-lances,  eight  from  Tosa  and  one  from  Satsuma. 
It  was  evening,  and  His  Excellency  was  just  return- 
ing from  an  interview  with  the  Mikado  at  the  im- 
perial palace,  Akasaka,  when  his  carriage  was 
stopped  just  outside  the  castle  moat  opposite  the 
palace.  The  coachman  and  bettd  were  in  an  instant 
cut  down,  and  the  carriage  was  pierced  with  sword 
and  spear  thrusts.  Iwakura  received  only  a  slight 
wound,  however,  and  succeeded  in  leaping  down 
the  steep  embankment  into  tlie  moat,  where  under 
cover  of  the  darkness  and  among  the  sedgy  grass 
he  lay  concealed  until  danger  was  past.  His  Ex- 
cellency is  an  elderly  man  of  medium  height  for  a 
Japanese,  and  with  a  grave  and  intellectual  cast 
of  countenance. 

H.I.H.  Prince  Higashi  Fushimi  is  a  man  of  very 
prepossessing  appearance,  very  much  more  so  than 
his  relative  the  Mikado.  He  has  spent  several 
years  in  Europe,  and  with  his  moustache  and  side 
whiskers  is  so  like  a  European,  that  on  one  occasion, 
it  is  said,  his  own  countrymen  mistook  him  for  one, 
and  the  police  would  not  allow  him  to  pass  to  his 
place  of  honour  near  the  Mikado,  until  some  one 
who  knew  him  interceded. 

General  Otori  is  hardly  less  Europeanized.  His 
present  position  is  an  indication  of  the  praise- 
worthy clemency  shown  by  the  imperial  party  to 
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the  partisans  of  the  Sh6guii.  6tori  was  one  of  those 
who  made  a  last  stand  for  the  house  of  Tokugawa 
at  Hakodate  in  Yezo. 

But  it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  further  on  the 
histories,  remarkable  as  m:  y  of  them  have  been, 
of  the  men  who  now  visitec  he  college  dressed  in 
the  European  attire,  civil,  n  itary,  or  naval,  of  new 
Japan. 

The  "^irst  item  of  the  d  /'s  programme  was  a 
baloon  ascent,  conducted  by  the  students  in  the 
recreation  grounds,  This  proved  a  complete  suc- 
cess. Then  our  visitors  commenced  their  inspection 
of  the  college,  beginning  with  the  general  drawing- 
ofhce,  passing  through  the  various  special  drawing- 
offices,  the  class-rooms,  the  library  and  common 
hall,  the  dormitory  and  kitchen,  and  then  sitting 
down  in  the  lower  hall  of  the  museum  to  witness 
experiments  in  Natural  Phiiosophy  conducted  and 
lectured  upon  in  Japanese  by  some  of  the  best 
students,  who  in  doing  so  showed  wonderful  self- 
possession  and  fluency.  An  inspection  of  the  dif- 
ferent museums  followed,  after  which,  the  hour 
being  half-past  twelve,  an  adjournment  was  made 
to  the  buildings  of  the  Public  Works  Department, 
across  the  moat,  where  Umchcon  was  laid  for  the 
visitors  and  college  staff.  In  the  absence  at  Kiyoto 
of  Mr  Ito,  Minister  of  Public  Works,  Mr  Yamao, 
Vice-Minister,  presided.     The  luncheon  was  entirely 
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in  Western  style.  The  food  was  abundant  and  of 
excellent  quality,  there  being  a  profusion  of  fancy 
cakes,  ice-cream,  and  -wines,  such  as  champagne 
and  sauterne.  I  noticed  that  the  Japanese  seemed 
very  fond  of  cigars,  many  of  them  observing  a 
practice  not  only  allowable  but  universal  at  their 
feasts,  by  taking  a  handful  with  them  as  they  left. 
We  were  treated  with  marked  consideration  and 
hospitality,  Mr  Yama6  and  Mr  Otori,  the  principal 
hosts,  personally  seeing  that  we  were  attended  to. 

Our  refreshment  over,  and  a  few  of  the  Japanese 
having  got  somewhat  purple  in  the  face  (as  is  often 
the  case  with  them,  even  when  they  take  only  a  few 
sips  of  our  wine),  avisit  was  paid  to  the  School  of  Fine 
Arts  attached  to  the  Public  Works  Department,  and 
due  notice  taken  of  the  wonderful  progress  in  draw- 
ing, painting,  and  sculpture,  made  by  the  students 
of  both  sexes  under  their  Italian  professors.  Our 
next  movement  was  to  the  Chemical  Laboratory  at 
the  College,  where  some  experiments  were  shown 
and  described  by  students.  With  handkerchiefs 
displayed,  and  coughing  violently,  the  company  filed 
out  of  this  abode  of  choking  gases,  the  booms  of 
some  explosions  still  ringing  in  their  ears,  and 
marched  into  the  workshop. 

Here  my  centre  of  gravity  was  completely  dis- 
turbed. An  old  soldier  who  had  for  some  time 
been  cutting  rather  a  comical  figure  with  about  an 
BB 
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inch  of  stocking  appearing  below  the  ends  of  1 
trousers  and  the  tops  of  his  boots,  was  obliged  I 
retire  under  somewhat  trying  circumstances, 
inner  seam  of  his  nether  garm  mts  had  split  on  botl 
sides,  and  to  prevent  this  fr<  m  being  noticed,  \ 
had  brought  the  strap  of  his  sword  over  the  rent  j,] 
but  the  stratagem  did  not  sue  eed,  for  the  rent  oa]|C 
became  worse,  until  it   nearl  ■  reached   his   kne> 
when  he  took  to  flight  amid    he  amusement  of  I 
friends  and  evidently  also  of  1  mseif. 

On  leaving  the  workshop,  we  found  a  long  lin 
of  handsome  carriages,  each  with  two  horses,  waiting 
to  carry  us  to  the  Engineering  Works  at  Akabane, 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  college.  The 
weather  was  magnificent,  and  we  attracted  some 
attention  as  we  drove  through  the  streets  m  what, 
to  Japanese  eyes,  was  princely  style.  One  of  the 
higher  ofliccrs  of  the  college,  whom  we  shall  call  Mr 
Kozaki,  was  in  the  same  carriage  with  me.  It 
would  be  vain  to  attempt  to  describe  tlie  drollery  of 
this  gentleman.  He  was  a  stoutish  man,  of  more 
than  Japanese  medium  height.  His  face  was  sleek 
and  round,  slightly  suggesting  that  of  an  owl ;  the 
narrow  black  eyes  generally  presented  an  amusing 
contrast  to  the  other  features,  for,  however  staid 
these  might  be,  their  almost  constant  twinkle  seemed 
to  indicate  an  under-current  of  laughter.  I  remem- 
ber having   my  risibility  very  severely  tried  at  a 
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funeral,  where  he  was  one  of  the  chief  mourners. 
During  the  arrival  of  the  guests,  he  was  pacing  the 
room  where  these  were  taking  their  seats,  evidently 
trying  hard  to  look  solemn,  but  with  his  eyes  ever 
catching  those  of  the  persons  around,  as  much  as  to 
say, '  I  know  it  is  a  joke  to  see  me  in  this  position, 
but  don't  you  think  I'm  actii^  the  part  very  well  ? ' 
Now  in  the  carriage  he  was  all  the  way  trying  to  make 
jokes,  which  being  in  Japanese  were  but  imperfectly 
understood  by  us,  but  what  was  irresistibly  comical 
was  his  tickling  our  knees  and  ribs,  and  chuckling 
after  he  had  said  what  he  considered  witty. 

At  Akabane  the  company  were  conducted  to 
an  upper  room,  where  pretty  little  pages  served 
us  with  cake  and  tea.  Thereafter  the  extensive 
works  were  traversed,  and  the  processes  of  cast- 
ing, etc.,  witnessed.  Ascending  a  beautifully  wooded 
hill,  within  the  grounds,  which  in  the  days  of 
old  Japan  formed  a  Daimiy6's  domain,  but  out 
of  view  of  the  chimney-stalk  and  other  unsightly 
innovations,  we  sat  down  in  a  little  summer-house 
in  a  most  enchanting  spot.  Here  we  were  again 
served  with  cake  and  tea,  breathing  a  delicious 
atmosphere,  and  enjoying  a  delightful  view.  On 
the  left  appeared  from  among  the  trees  which 
embowered  it  the  pagoda  of  the  sacred  grounds 
of  Shiba,  where  so  many  of  the  Sh^uns  lie  buried  ; 
and  beyond  a  few  roofs  interspersed  with  trees,  the 
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white  sails  of  junks  glided  over  the  dark  blue 
surface  of  the  bay.  After  resting  a  little,  we  rose 
and  bowed  good-bye  to         noble  visitors. 

On  the  1 5th  of  July,  the  college  was  formally 

opened  by  the  Mikado  reseocc  of  the  Princes  of 

the  Blood,  the  Privy  Coi  lors,  and  a  large  number 
of  other  government  (  Is,  and  the  members  of 

the  foreign  diplomatic  ;.     For  some  time  pre- 

viously great  preparatic  lad  been  in  progress  in 
the  college  and  groundt  The  latter  especially 
underwent  a  complete  trar  formation.  Walks,  and 
plots,  and  valuable  shrubs,  and  even  trees  with 
quaint  trunks,  which  one  would  have  thought  were 
far  too  old  to  survive  transplantation,  made  their 
appearance  within  a  marvellously  short  time.  What 
had  before  been  somewhat  unsightly  with  the  traces 
of  recent  building  operations,  was  now  an  attractive 
garden.  Behind  the  college  200  stalls  for  horses 
were  set  up;  in  front  there  appeared  three  marquees 
for  the  three  imperial  bands,  and  fourteen  smaller 
tents.  And  on  the  morning  of  the  ceremony  150 
imperial  flags  floated  above  the  college  buildings  in 
the  bright  summer  sun. 

Shortly  before  nine  the  company  were  assembled 
in  front  of  the  Common  Hall  awaiting  the  arrival  of 
His  Majesty.  The  Japanese  officials  were  without 
exception  in  European  attire,  those  of  the  higher 
ranks  having  cocked  hats  and  a  profusion  of  gold 
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lace,  the  members  of  the  foreign  diplomatic  corps 
wore  the  uniforms  of  their  respective  ranks  and 
nationalities,  and  the  foreign  staff  of  the  collie 
were  arrayed  in  their  academic  gowns  and  hoods — 
this  being  probably  the  first  occasion  on  which  a 
body  of  men  had  appeared  in  Japan  with  the  last- 
mentioned  dress.  The  only  persons  presfent  in  other 
than  European  attire  were  the  members  of  the 
Chinese  embassy,  who  wore  the  flowing  official  dress 
of  their  own  country.  The  students  in  their  white 
summer  uniform  were  drawn  up  in  a  line  along  each 
side  of  the  avenue. 

Presently  the  strains  of  the  Marine  Band  stationed 
at  the  gateway  announced  that  the  imperial  corlige 
had  entered  the  collie  grounds,  the  military  band, 
from  a  position  halfway  towards  the  college,  struck 
up  almost  immediately  after,  and  as  the  imperial 
carriage  with  its  mounted  guard  approached  the 
entrance  to  the  Common  Hall,  the  Mikado's  private 
band  were  filling  the  air  with  the  weird  music  of 
old  Japan.  In  the  midst  of  silence  and  profound 
bows,  the  Mikado,  arrayed  in  cocked  hat,  black- 
and-gilt  coat  with  handsome  ipauUttes,  and  white 
trousers  with  red  stripes  at  their  outer  seams, 
descended  from  his  carriage  and  walked  right  up 
the  centre  of  the  hall  to  the  dais  at  the  farther  end, 
where  there  had  been  placed  for  him  a  handsome 
chair  and  a  table  covered  with  a  magnificently 
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embroidered  piece  of  silk  cloth.  The  company 
stood  in  the  aisles,  the  whole  extent  of  the  nave, 
■with  its  polished  floor,  b^'ng  kept  clear.  On  the 
platform  beside  the  Mik;  srere  four  of  the  Princes 
of  the  Blood  ;  all  the  rest  the  company  were  on 
the  lower  level,  distant  frc  the  platform  according 
to  their  respective  ranks. 

H.E.  Ita  Hirobumi,  istcr  of  Public  Works. 

now  advanced  into  the  ct.  of  the  hall,  and  after 
a  profound  obeisance  to  t]  Mikado,  who  remained 
standing,  proceeded  to  read  .  n  address  in  Japanese; 
pronouncing  the  words  with  a  monotonous  intonation, 
and  so  rapidly,  that  at  intervals  it  was  necessary  to 
pause  abruptly  to  take  breath.  He  then  bowed 
again,  advanced  half  way  to  the  dais  and  again 
bowed,  and  walking  up  the  steps  in  front  of  the 
table,  with  another  bow  presented  to  the  Mikado 
the  college  keys  and  a  copy  of  the  college  calendar, 
after  which  he  retired  backwards  with  a  similar 
succession  of  bows,  remaining  in  the  area,  however, 
until  the  Mikado  had  in  a  short  speech,  intoned 
similarly  to  his  own,  declared  the  college  open. 
General  Otori  Keisiike,  Chief  Commissioner  of  the 
College,  then  advanced  into  the  area,  and  read  an 
address,  also  in  Japanese,  and  this  was  followed  by 
an  English  address  from  the  foreign  PrincipaL 

It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  the  lectures  on 
the  Beam  Engine,  Electricity,  Chemistry-,  etc.,  which 
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four  of  the  advanced  students  of  the  college  delivered 
before  His  Majesty,  with  accompanying  experiments, 
or  upon  His  Majesty's  inspection  of  the  different 
departments. 

The  Emperor  Mutsuhito  is  about  thirty  years  of 
age.  In  height  he  is  above  the  average  of  his  sub- 
jects, being  probably  not  less  than  five  feet,  eight 
or  nine  inches.  His  countenance  is,  however,  dis- 
appointing, at  least  at  first  sight ;  the  expression 
has  a  good  deal  of  the  stolidity  which  seems  to 
be  characteristic  of  Eastern  monarchs,  and  this  is 
intensified  by  the  thick  protruding  tips,  which  mar 
what  is  in  other  respects  not  an  unintellectual  face. 
The  forehead  and  nose  are  good,  and  the  dark  eyes 
have  a  liquid  depth  which  goes  far  to  redeem  the 
coarseness  of  the  lower  features.  The  hair,  as  in 
the  case  of  most  Japanese  who  have  adopted  the 
new  style  after  the  old,  is  thick  and  upright,  curving 
considerably  over  the  forehead,  and  the  face  is 
further  adorned  by  a  slight  moustache  and  imperial. 
The  complexion  is  pale.  It  must  be  confessed  that 
His  Majesty  has  not  the  highest  type  of  face,  even 
from  a  Japanese  point  of  view;  but  it  improves  as 
one  studies  it,  and  is  far  from  uninteresting  when  its 
gravity  is  lit  up  with  a  look  of  interest  such  as  often 
appeared  during  His  Majesty's  visit  to  the  college. 
The  critical  events  of  his  reign,  as  well  as  his  severe 
domestic  bereavements,  his  children  having  all  died 
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soon  after  birth,  must  have  unEted  to  impress  upon 
His  Majesty  that  look  of  gravity  which  he  seems 
usually  to  wear. 

After  the  inspection,  I  ;  foreign  staff  of  the 
college  had  the  honour  of  eing  presented  to  His 
Majesty  by  H.  E.  ltd,  ^  ster  of  Public  Works. 
The  ceremony  took  place  in  >ne  of  the  ante-rooms 
off  the  Common  Hall,  which  lad  been  fitted  up  for 
His  Majesty's  use.  The  I  peror  stood  behind  a 
table  in  the  middle  of  the  n  m,  and  Mr  It6,  stand- 
ing just  %vithin  the  door,  inti  tduced  us  one  by  one, 
mentioning  the  name  and  position  of  each.  The 
etiquette  was  to  enter  with  a  low  bow,  advance  a 
few  paces  towards  His  Majesty,  and  again  bow  low, 
then  retire  backwards  to  the  door  and  disappear 
with  a  low  bow. 

A  cold  collation  was  provided  in  the  students' 
dining-hall  with  the  usual  lavish  hospitality  ;  but  at 
this,  court  etiquette  did  not  permit  His  Majesty 
to  appear.  This  over,  we  assembled  again  at  the 
entrance  to  the  Common  Hall  in  prospect  of  the 
Emperor's  departure.  As  we  bowed  His  Majesty 
into  his  carriage,  it  was  interesting  to  note  that  he 
so  far  relaxed  the  stiff  traditional  dignity  of  his 
rank  as  to  slightly  bow  the  head  in  response. 

Thereafter  the  college  grounds  and  buildings  were 
thrown  open  to  the  jiublic,  who  showed  their  intel- 
ligence by  thronging  them  throughout  the  afternoon. 
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It  was  hard  to  believe  that  we  were  on  the  soil 
of  Japan,  so  utterly  different  were  the  events  of  the 
day  from  what  would  have  been  possible  in  the  old 
days,  ay,  even  in  the  times  but  ten  years  before. 
Why,  within  the  past  decade,  the  British  ambas- 
sador, Sir  Harry  Parkes,  had  been  attacked  by 
free-lances  when  on  his  way  to  an  audience  with  the 
Mikado,  then  for  the  first  time  accorded  to  the 
representatives  of  Western  powers.  No  closed-in 
ttorimona  now,  but  an  open  landau  drawn  by  horses 
and  driven  by  a  coachman  in  cocked  hat ;  the 
Mikado  himself  in  European  dress  and  treading  the 
bare  earth  ;  the  very  message-boys  looking  on  the 
divine  countenance  ;  outer  barbarians  granted  a  pre- 
sentation to  the  Son  of  Heaven ! 

How  different  our  reception  was  from  that  which 
even  the  Sh^un,  with  no  claim  to  divine  descent, 
used  to  give  to  foreigners,  let  old  Kampfer  tell.  He 
is  describing  the  visit  to  the  Sh^un  of  the  Director 
of  the  Dutch  Factory  at  Deshima  : — 

'  The  Hall  of  Audience,'  he  says, '  consisted  of  several 
rooms  locking  towards  a  middle  place,  some  of  which  were 
laid  open  towards  the  same,  others  covered  by  screens  and 
lattices.  Some  were  of  fifteen  mats,  others  of  eighteen,  and 
they  were  a  mat  higher  or  lower  according  to  the  quality  of 
the  persons  seated  in  the  same.  Tlie  middle  place  bad  no 
mats  at  all,  and  was  consequently  the  lowest,  on  whose  floor 
covered  with  neat  varnished  boards  we  were  commanded  to 
sit  down.  The  SbAgun  and  his  Royal  Consort  sat  behind 
the  lattices  on  our  right'    Then  Kampfer  and  his  companions 
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:  ordered  '  to  maJee  their  obeisance  a.fier  the  Japanese 

,  creeping    and  bowing  tbeir  heads  to   the  ground 

towards  that  part  of  the  lattices  behind  which  the  Emperor' 


otherwise  very  awful  and 
silect  presence  of  all  ilie 
(laoy  Princes  and  Lords  of 
Majesty's  Bedchamber,  and 
lo  line  the  hall  of  audience 
1  order,  and  clad  in  their 


The  audi-"-; 
majestic  by  reason  chi 
Counsellors  of  State,  anu 
the  Empire,  the  gentlem- 
otber  chief  officers  of  his 

garments  of  ceremony.' 


It  is  gratifying  to  fint  t  in  thus  coming  down 
from  the  position  of  a  d'  god  to  that  of  a  con- 
stitutional sovereign,  the  ]  :ado  has  not  lost  any 
of  the  real  respect  of  his  subjects.  No  cheers  greet 
him  as  he  drives  through  the  streets  or  takes  part  in 
public  celebrations;  but  the  loyalty  of  the  people 
finds  equally  real  manifestation  in  deep  bows  and 
awe-stricken  silence.  Nor  was  the  scene  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  college  without  a  parallel  in  the  primitive 
ages  of  the  national  history,  however  inconsistent  it 
might  be  with  mediseval  traditions,  for  in  ancient 
Japanese  history  it  is  recorded,  to  the  credit  of  the 
Emperor  Ichijo  (987-1012  A.D,),  that  he  was  an 
educated  man,  and  often  personally  examined  the 
students  of  the  university.  In  thus  appearing  from 
behind  his  screen,  therefore,  the  Mikado  is  acting  in 
accordance  not  merely  with  sound  judgment,  but 
even  with  the  primitive  usage  of  his  dynasty. 

'Thai  is,  theShogun,  whom  Kiim|ifoi,  like  olher  KitrO]icins  of 
hU  time,  ertoDcously  regarded  as  the  l::m|>crot. 
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The  ceremonial  of  the  Japanese  court  has  not 
yet  been  so  thoroughly  Europeanized  as  to  allow 
the  Empress  to  appear  in  the  same  carriage  with 
her  imperial  consort,  or  even  to  permit  her  presence 
on  every  official  occasion.  Among  the  notables  who 
graced  the  opening  of  the  college  there  were  none 
belonging  to  the  fair  sex.  But  the  Empress  Haruku, 
to  whose  regard  for  the  welfare  of  her  subjects  we 
have  already  referred,  was  so  interested  in  what  she 
had  heard  of  the  college,  that  a  few  weeks  later  she 
honoured  it  with  a  visit.  Accompanying  her  were 
the  Princesses  Arisugawa  and  Higashi-Fushimi,  and 
a  number  of  attendants  of  lower  rank.  All  were 
attired  in  their  ancient  court  costume,  which  differs 
considerably  from  the  ordinary  Japanese  lady's 
dress.  The  hair,  drawn  well  back  from  the  forehead 
and  stiffly  oiled,  is  spread  over  an  arched  cane  into 
a  disc-shape,  so  as  to  give  the  face  the  appearance 
of  being  surrounded  by  a  black  halo  ;  behind,  it  is 
gathered  into  a  long  pigtail.  The  outer  robe  is 
uoconftned  at  the  waist,  spreading  out  gracefully 
from  the  neck  to  the  feet.  The  Empress  was  dressed 
in  embroidered  white  silk,  the  Princess  Arisugawa  in 
embroidered  purple,  and  the  Princess  Higashi-Fu- 
shimi in  embroidered  green  ;  the  prevailing  colour 
among  the  others  was  scarlet.  All  wore  European 
boots  ;  but  no  other  foreign  modification  was  visible. 
The  K6g6  ('Empress")  is  a  neat  little  lady  with  a 
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gentle  and  intelligent  cast  of  countenance,  and  a 
complexion  of  almost  English  fairness.  The  Prin- 
cess Arisugawa  is  taller,  her  features  are  more  re- 
gular, and  sparkling  black  eyes  give  the  finishing 
touch  to  a  face  of  remarkable  beauty.  Homelier, 
but  almost  equally  attractive,  is  the  full  round  face 
of  the  Princess  Higashi-Fushimi.  As  to  the  looks 
of  the  attendants,  however,  the  less  said  the  better. 
It  was  not  merely  their  awkward  gait  in  their  often 
ill-fitting  foreign  shoes  that  was  unpleasing,  for  the 
faces  of  most  of  them  were  in  striking  contrast  to 
those    of   their  imperial    mistresses,   being   broad, 

flabby,  and  stolid. 

Her  Majesty's  manner  was  delightfully  simple, 

and  she  showed  quite  a  remarkable  appreciation  of 
what  she  saw.  One  of  the  most  interesting  items  of 
the  day's  programme  was  a  lecture,  by  one  of  the 
students,  on  electricity,  in  the  course  of  which  the 
imperial  party  were  furnished  with  telephones,  which 
transmitted  strains  of  music  from  a  distant  room, 
where  some  blind  musicians  were  playing  on 
stringed  instruments.  The  visit  being  unofficial, 
there  was  no  display  such  as  accompanied  the 
official  opening  by  the  Emperor,  nor  were  the  foreign 
staff  presented  to  Her  Majesty. 

We  may  notice  one  more  of  the  college  cere- 
monials, viz.,  the  first  graduation,  which  took  place 
in    November,    1879.      Twenty -four    of    the    first 
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entrants  had  completed  their  six  years'  course  in 
literature  and  in  technical  and  practical  science, 
and,  having  passed  the  necessary  examinations,  and 
composed  satisfactory  theses,  were  now  publicly 
presented  with  their  diplomas.  It  is  needless  to 
describe  the  ceremony.  The  Minister  of  Public 
Works  occupied  the  chair,  supported  on  his  right 
by  the  Princes  of  the  Blood,  the  Cabinet  Ministers, 
and  the  members  of  the  Diplomatic  Corps,  and  on 
the  left  by  the  Chief  Commissioner,  Principal,  Pro- 
fessors, and  Instructors,  of  the  college,  while  below 
the  platform  were  a  number  of  other  high  officials, 
the  students  occupying  the  area.  Suffice  it  to  say, 
that  the  arrangements  were  entirely  on  a  Western 
model,  and  that  the  whole  passed  off  with  be- 
coming dignity. 

It  is  on  the  luncheon  which  followed  that  I 
would  more  particularly  dwell,  as  this  was  in  some 
of  its  aspects  an  amusing  contrast  There  was 
the  usual  lavish  hospitality,  and  champagne  and 
other  select  drinks  were  flowing  freely.  In  the 
exuberance  of  their  spirits,  and,  no  doubt  also 
through  inexperience  of  the  luxuries  provided,  one 
or  two  of  the  young  graduates  came  very  near 
foi^etting  themselves.  With  very  flushed  faces, 
they  began  to  conduct  themselves  in  an  unwonted 
and  highly  amusing  manner.  Behold  the  Chief 
Commissioner   of  the  College,  surrounded  by  a 
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y.  Then,  what  ? — are 
;re  is  the  usually  un- 
l  being  dragged  across 
L  great  ocean  steamer 
n  set  down  at  a  table, 


group  of  merry  students,  who  in  ordinary  ciFCum- 
stances  would  probably  be  bowing  obsequioudy 
before  him,  but  are  now  'iducing  him  to  drink 
their  healths.  The  Gene:  ,  too,  seems  to  enjoy 
the  joke  as  much  as  anyt 
my  eyes  deceiving  me?— 
approachable  foreign  Prin 
the  room  by  a  student,  li 
in  tow  of  a  small  tug,  and 
where  he  has  to  drink  succe  to  the  graduates.  Pre- 
sently another  lays  hold  oi  me,  presents  me  with 
a  glass,  and  fills  it  to  overflowing  with  champagne, 
so  that  the  wine  comes  foaming  over  the  edge,  and 

submerges  my  hand.     There  is  G ,  too,  who  has 

got  his  coat  sleeve  soaked  with  the  same  liquor. 
The  Chief  Commissioner  is  still  in  the  centre  of  a 
group,  one  of  whom  is  with  much  gesticulation 
speechifying  opposite  him,  while  another  has  on  a 
ghastly  paper  false-face!  Really,  the  proceedings 
at  length  become  almost  like  a  carnival.  No  wonder 
that  one  of  the  more  risible  and  excitable  of  the 
foreign  staff,  on  suddenly  catching  sight  of  a 
student  adorning  his  head  with  a  paper  niyht-cap, 
gives  vent  to  one  of  his  characteristic  ear-splitting 
war-cracks  of  laughter,  which  makes  an  ambassador 
who  sits  near  almost  jump  out  of  his  seat,  produces 
a  sort  of  thunderstruck  silence  for  about  a  second, 
and  then  sets  the  company  into  roars!     At  lenyth^ 
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however,  the  party  disperses,  just  before  the 
graduates  have  carried  their  jovialty  beyond  the 
bounds  of  propriety.  As  it  is,  the  scene,  althoi^h 
Ludicrous,  has  not  been  altt^ether  satisfactory ;  but 
allowance  has  to  be  made  for  the  headiness  of  the 
Japanese  and  their  inexperience  of  European  bever- 
ages. Any  indiscretions,  too,  that  have  occurred, 
have  been  confined  to  two  or  three  of  the  students. 
About  half  an  hour  later,  we  are  playing  lawn 
tennis,  as  the  Assistant  Commissioner  passes  in  his 
jin-riki-sha.  That  gentleman  at  once  calls  upon 
his  drawer  to  stop,  and,  leaving  his  conveyance, 
asks  permission  to  join  in  the  game.  We  readily 
consent,  and  thus  sociably  we  close  our  intercourse 
for  the  day. 

So  much  for  the  ceremonials  connected  with  the 
college.  I  now  ask  the  reader  to  accompany  me 
to  some  of  the  other  public  celebrations  of  various 
kinds  at  which  I  had  the  privilege  of  being  present 
during  my  residence  in  T6kiy6.  We  begin  with 
the  illumination  of  Uyeno  Park  in  honour  of  the 
visit  of  H.IM.  the  Mikado  to  the  National  Exhibi- 
tion of  1877. 

About  six  o'clock  we  proceeded  to  the  scene 
of  the  rejoicings.  The  night  was  cloudless  and 
perfectly  calm,  but  dark,  as  the  moon  had  not  yet 
risen.  Within  the  castle  district  there  was  nothing 
to  attract  attention,  but,  as  Uyeno  was  approached, 
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the  number  of  lanterns   ha 
houses,  and  the  unusually  lar 
betokened  that  son 
brilliant  was  the  ettc             1 
lanterns,  most  of  then             1 
of  the  houses ;  these  be 
advanced ;  and   when   ti        1 
whole  air  was  filled  wi 
longer  were   there  mer          1 
attracted  the  eye  at  varit 

lebrations.        ^^^^^^ 

nging  in  front  of  the 
ge  concourse  of  people, 
as  in  the  wind.  Very 
le  long  lines  of  paper 
lat  illumined  the  eaves 

more  numerous  as  we 
ark   was   entered,   the 

fair>'-like  dazzle.  No 
3WS.  Clusters  of  light 
louits,  one  of  the  most 

successful  of  which  was  »  representation  of  the 
imperial  flag  by  means  of  an  immense  red  lantern 
surrounded  by  closely  grouped  white  ones.  This 
was  just  below  the  colossal  Buddha  which  sits  in 
eternal  repose  on  an  eminence  near  the  entrance. 
Then  there  were  mountains  outlined  in  light  by 
multitudes  of  globular  lanterns  suspended  on  ropes 
which  sloped  to  the  ground  from  the  tops  of  tall 
poles,  and  groups  hke  gasaliers,  and  horizontal  lines 
strung  between  posts,  and  irregular  rows  clambering 
up  the  sides  of  eminences.  Red  and  white  were 
the  prevailing  colours,  but  the  most  pleasant  effect 
in  the  whole  scene  was  produced  by  a  'mountain' 
of  pink  and  green  lanterns.  Of  these  mountain 
outlines  there  were  many,  some  of  them  about  fifty 
feet  in  height ;  on  one  taken  at  random  1  counted 
more  than  300  Ughts. 

The  night  was  perfect  for  such  aft'tc;  there  was 
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not  a  breath  of  wind,  the  starry  sky  did  not  give 
out  enough  light  to  eclipse  any  oi  the  artificial 
illumination,  and  the  black  pines  and  cryptomerias 
formed  an  impressive  background  to  the  traceries 
of  coloured  light.  The  centre  of  the  scene  was  the 
garden-like  grounds  behind  the  exhibition  buildings. 
Here  groups  of  gaily  dressed  citizens  glided  along 
the  illuminated  walks  and  across  the  festoons  of 
lanterns,  which  drooped  from  poles  or  lay  on  the 
slopes  of  hillocks,  while  the  air  resounded  with  musici 
now  the  stirring  martial  strains  of  Europe,  and  again 
the  plaintive  minstrelsy  of  old  Japan.  And  it  was 
a  surpassingly  picturesque  sight  when  the  yellow 
autumn  moon  rose  in  silence  from  behind  the  dark 
aged  trees. 

There  were  three  bands  of  music.  In  stands 
arranged  side  by  side  were  the  military  and  marine 
bands,  the  former  in  French-,the  latter  in  British-like 
uniform,  while,  about  fifty  yards  off,  the  Emperor's 
own  musicians  were  seated  in  a  pavilion  on  a 
wooded  eminence.  On  the  two  former  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  dwell.  Although  composed  exclusively 
of  Japanese,  they  discoursed  Western  music  in 
a  way  that  would  not  have  disgraced  a  band 
of  Europeans.  The  Emperor's  private  minstrels 
call  for  more  special  notice.  They  numbered 
fifteen  men,  of  whom  four  played  flutes,  four, 
short  reed  instruments  like  miniature  clarionets, 
C  C 
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four,  skS}  or  what  we  may  call  mouth-organs, 
one,  a  large  gong-shaped  drum,  another,  a  smaller 
gong,  and  the  1^=*  »  Hn.m  jn  shape  like  a  sand* 
glass   lying    1  111   these    instruments 

had  a  line  sou  :s  and  clarionets  were 

clear,  and  the :  emely  sweet  organ-like 

tone,  which  se  i  sort  of  substratum  of 

sound  to  the  ts,  for  it  was  generally 

heard  very  soo  a  their  often  shrill  and 

monotonous  outbuisi  t  of  the  pieces  played 

were  in  unison,  there  h  jreat  deal  of  crescendo 

and  diminuendo,  as  well  as  dwelling  on  single  notes. 
A  commencement  was  usually  made  by  a  single 
flute  uttering  a  sort  of  wail,  beginning  very  softly, 
gradually  increasing,  and  then  dying  away  again ; 
then  would  follow  a  full  blast  of  all  the  flutes  and 
clarionets,  like  a  shriek,  and  this  again  dying  away 
would  allow  the  sweet  oi^an  tones  of  the  slws  to 
emerge.  A  beat  on  a  drum  would  be  the  signal  for 
another  shriek,  this  time  perhaps  more  complex  in 
its  character,  there  being  some  attempts  at  runs  on 
the  flutes,  while  the  nasal  sound  of  the  clarionets 
would,  in  combination  with  the  shos,  supply  a  sort 
of  bass  not  unlike  that  of  the  bagpipes.     All  the 

'  The  J*o  consists  of  a  cluster  of  erect  bamboo  pipes  of  variou- 
lengths,  the  longest  probably  more  thin  a  fool ;  in  the  little  bi>\  in 
which  these  \te  tixed  is  an  orifice  to  which  the  pUyer's  muuih  it 
applied,  vfhile  the  notes  aic  legulalctl  by  the  applicaiioii  uf  the  tinger> 
to  tmall  holes  in  the  pipes. 
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pieces  were  weird  and  melancholy.  Europeans 
generally  exert  themselves  in  vain  to  appreciate 
Japanese  music,  as  the  Japanese  gamut'  is  so  dif- 
ferent from  our  own ;  but  to  me  it  was  not  unpleas- 
ing,  for  it  reminded  me  of  the  sigh  of  the  wind 
through  the  forest,  the  shridc  of  the  hurricane,  the 
moan  of  the  sea,  the  ripple  of  the  brook,  and  many 
other  of  nature's  sounds,  of  which,  I  believe,  it  is  in 
great  measure  an  imitation.  As  music,  one  may  fail 
to  be  gratified  by  it ;  but,  false  as  most  of  its  sounds 
are  when  judged  by  our  scale,  that  is  no  reason  why 
it  should  not,  when  skilfully  performed,  give  us  a 
certain  amount  of  pleasure.  The  melody  of  birds 
we  appreciate,  and  yet  that  is  seldom  true  from  a 
musical  standptwnt. 

In  striking  contrast  to  the  plaintive  native  music 

'  Tha  Rev.  Dr  Syle,  fanacrij  Profosor  of  Hiflory  in  the  Uni- 
Tcnily  of  TukiyA,  considers  that  the  Japanese  scale  (which  ii  tbe 
same  as  the  Chinese)  differs  from  om%  in  the  position  of  the  semi- 
tones, or  rather,  in  not  having  true  imu-tones,  but  three-quarter  tonei 
instead.    Thus; 

EUROPEAN   SCALE, 

I    I    I    I  n    1    1    Ml 
I     I     I  1  I  }  1     I     I  11  I  I 

CHINESE  SCALE. 

He  further  says :  From  the  various  ipecimeru  I  have  hear^  mjr 
opinioci  is,  that  the  Egyptians,  Turks,  Arabs,  Hindoos,  and  Siamese, 
and  Burmese  also,  use  this  scale,  which  gives  its  peculiar  character 
to  all  '  Eastern  Music,'  its  hair-minot  effect  having  neither  the 
ptaintiveness  of  our  minor  mode  nor  the  vigour  and  brilliancy  of 
the  nujor. 
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were  the  dance-exciting  polkas,  galops,  waltzes,  etCjjl 
struck  up  by  the  military  and  marine  bands.     Onel 
Japanese  I  saw  cutting  figure-  in  time  to  these ;  he  j 
had  been  abroad  and  had  ac  [uircd  a  taste  for  the  i 
music,  as  well  as  the  science    >f  the  foreigner :  but  ) 
the    great  mass   of  the   peo    e  present   no   doubt  \ 
r^arded  this  as   merely  so     luch   noise.     I   have  < 
been  told  of  a  Japanese  nobl    nan  who,  after  a  resi- 
dence of  several  years  in  Eu    ipe,  during  which  he 
had  heard  and  begun  somewhat  to  appreciate  our 
opera  music,  was  back  again  at  a  musical  party  in 
his  own  country,  when   the  familiar  strains  called 
forth  the  confession,  '  Well,  after  all,  I  have  heard 
nothing  to  surpass  this.'     Another  Japanese  gentle- 
man, when  asked  his  opinion  of  our  music,  replied  : 
'  European  music  may  please  women,  children,  and 
common  people,  but  a  Japanese  gentleman  cannot 
endure  it.'   Such  views  are,  however,  being  gradually 
modified. 

There  was  one  defect  in  the  native  band,  which 
I  would  I  had  not  to  mention.  Instead  of  the 
ancient  and  graceful  yarb  of  their  country,  its 
members  wore — swallow-taii  coats!  The  --^ight  was 
enough  to  destroy  any  romance  in  their  music.  To 
preserve  tJie  hallucination  of  their  ancient  minstrelsy, 
there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  turn  away  the  eyes  : 
gazing  above  the  trees  up  to  the  starlit  sky.  it  was 
possible  to  imagine  that  the  days  of  old  \ilion  had 
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returned,  and  that  we  were  there  listening  to  the 
music  of  the  Son  of  Heaven. 

Some  months  after  this  illumination,  I  had  the 
privilege  of  visiting  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Music, 
the  institution  with  which  the  Emperor's  private 
band  are  connected.  These  men  represent  a  body 
which  can  be  traced  far  back  into  the  years  of  old 
Japan,  far  back  among  the  palmy  days  when  their 
seat,  like  that  of  their  august  master,  was  in  that  most 
fascinating  city,  Kiy6to.  Now  they  have  been  trans- 
ferred to  Tdkiyd.  Their  academy  is  just  within  the 
Ushigome  Gate  of  the  Castle,  and  here  they  may 
be  seen,  now  dressed  in  antique  garb  and  discoursing 
some  weird  Chinese  piece,  and  a  few  minutes  later 
transformed  into  a  brass  band  in  French  military 
uniform,  and  filling  the  air  with  the  strains  of  the 
'  Marseillaise,'  or  '  Scots  wha  hae.'  At  the  rehearsal 
given  at  the  opening  of  this  academy  a  year  or  two 
ago,  it  was  noticed  that  the  pieces  of  foreign  music 
selected  were  exclusively  Scottish. 

It  was  at  one  of  the  spring  rehearsals  that  I 
enjoyed,  through  the  kindness  of  Mr  Iwata,  the 
principal,  the  privilege  of  witnessing  some  per- 
formances such  as  are  cultivated  nowhere  else  in 
the  Japanese  empire. 

I  was  ushered  into  a  plain  hall  of  considerable 
size,  but  low  roof  with  exposed  rafters.  In  the  centre 
was  a  wide  open  space  covered  with  wax-cloth ; 
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at  one  end  sat  two  rows  of  musicians  who,  as 
I  entered,  were  just  commencing,  with  Japanese 
fifes,  clarionets,  skSs,  drums  etc.,  a  piece  of  clas- 
sical Chinese  music  called  'agiuraku,  'A  Thou- 
sand Years  of  Happiness.'  Immediately  after  I 
had  seated  myself  at  the  <  osite  end  of  the  hall, 
the  dancers  made  their  api  arance,  entering  from 
the  verandah  behind  the  p  'crs.  They  were  four 
in  number,  and  were  gorge  ly  dressed  in  ancient 
Japanese  costume,  their  rot  !,  wide  trousers,  Mid 
trains,  being  of  rich  silk  ;  the  prevailing  colour  was 
scarlet.  On  the  head  of  each  was  a  small  gauzy 
cap,  from  the  back  of  which  a  perpendicular  projec- 
tion rose  about  three  inches,  and  behind  this  again 
a  stiff  braid  hung  in  spiral  form.  Each  wore  a 
court  sword  at  his  left  side,  and  in  his  right  hand 
carried  a  stick,  in  shape  not  unlike  a  hockey-stick, 
but  variously  coloured,  holding  it  by  the  thin  end. 
It  would  be  vain  to  attempt  to  describe  tlieir  stately 
strides,  upturned  sidelong  glances,  simultaneous 
spreadings  of  the  arms,  liftings  of  the  right  feet, 
while  the  instruments  shrilled  and  the  drums  beat 
slow  and  deliberate  time.  A  coloured  ball  formed 
the  centre  of  the  movements.  IVrhaps  the  most 
effective  part  of  the  performance  was  when  they 
lifted  their  right  feet  and  brought  them  down  to  the 
rich  boom  of  the  large  gong-like  drum.  The  dance, 
or  rather  posturing,  was  certain)-  "cssivc,  well 
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worthy  to  be  called,  as  it  has  been,  music  in  motion. 
A  European,  however,  would  hardly  have  under- 
stood such  a  grave  and  deliberate  performance  as 
representing  a  thousand  years  of  happiness. 

It  is  needless  to  refer  at  length  to  the  pieces 
which  followed.  In  one  of  them,  I  remember,  the 
performers  wore  masks  representing  wild  animals, 
and  another  was  in  commemoration  of  a  great  mili- 
tary exploit.  Thereafter,  the  minstrels  retired,  and 
the  very  men  who  had  been  posturing  before  us  in 
various  quaint  costumes,  now  entered  with  French- 
like  military  uniform  and  with  a  number  of  brass 
instruments,  on  which  they  cleverly  rendered  some 
familiar  European  airs. 

On  Tuesday,  14th  May,  1878,  after  dismissing 
my  morning  class,  I  was  met  with  the  startling 
news  that  H,E.  Ckubo,  Minister  of  the  Interior,  and 
the  most  powerful  statesman  in  the  country,  had 
been  assassinated.  Shortly  before  nine  he  had,  as 
usual,  driven  from  his  villa  near  the  college  for  the 
imperial  palace  at  Akasaka.  R^ardless  of  the 
warnings  of  friends,  who  had  heard  whisperings 
against  his  life,  but  to  whom  he  had  always  answered 
that  he  would  do  his  duty,  come  what  might — if  he 
was  fated  to  die  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty,  then 
he  would  meet  death  without  fear — he  left  his  house 
unarmed,  and  followed  his  favourite  route,  not 
through   the   frequented  thoroughfares,   where    he 
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would  have  been  safer  from  attack,  but  along  Shi>  1 
midzu-dani,  a  retired  road  just   within    the   caslle 
moat.     Here  all  was  quiet,  the  only  persons  visible   | 


beir^  two  students  we; 
walking  leisurely  toward 
wild  flowers  in  their  1 
observed  that  the  youth 
and  in  a  second  the  can 


assassins,  who  hamstrung  the  horses,  cut  down  the 
coachman,  and  dragging  Mr  Okubo  out  of  the  car- 
riage, dealt  him  a  fearful  cut  across  the  face,  and 
then  pinned  him  to  the  earth  by  a  dirk  driven 
through  his  throat.  Tlicir  work  accomplished,  the 
assassins  proceeded  immediately  to  the  palace, 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  off,  and  gave  themselves 
up  to  the  authorities  as  having  freed  their  country 
from  Okubo,  the  traitor.  They  were  all  young,  ihcir 
ages  varying  from  eighteen  to  thirty,  and  had  most 
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of  them  been  students  in  the  military  school  founded 
at  Kagoshima  by  Saigd,  the  insui^^ent,  in  revenge 
for  whose  death  this  deed  of  bloodshed  had  no  doubt 
been  perpetrated.  Strangely  enough,  it  was  General 
Saigfl,  the  insurgent's  brother,  who,  happening  to 
drive  up  to  the  spot  shortly  after  the  assassination, 
carried  away  the  body  of  the  murdered  man. 

In  the  evening  I  visited  the  scene  of  the  assassi- 
nation. It  was  on  a  favourite  walk  of  my  own, 
about  a  mile  from  the  college.  On  one  side  a  steep 
bank  surmounted  by  some  tea-fields ;  on  the  other 
an  uneven  stretch  of  rank  grass  ;  behind,  the  inner 
slope  of  the  moat  embankment  with  the  gnarled 
arms  of  pine  outstretched  above  it;  in  front,  200  or 
300  yards  off,  a  hill  with  a  few  cottages  embedded 
in  its  foliage — the  place  was  strangely  solitary  to  be 
in  the  heart  of  a  great  city.  The  torn  appearance 
of  the  turf  for  about  fifty  yards  marked  the  scene 
of  the  struggle.  Passing  the  house  of  the  deceased 
on  my  way  home,  I  got  a  glimpse  of  the  brougham, 
in  which  the  deed  had  been  done,  with  its  stains 
still  disfiguring  it. 

On  the  Friday  following,  Okubo  was  buried  with 
such  solemnities  as  befitted  one  who,  for  a  year 
before  his  death,  had  been  the  greatest  of  Japan's 
surviving  patriots,  and  at  the  time  of  the  Restora- 
tion had  been  surpassed  only  by  Kido,  destined  to 
die  a  year  before  him.    The  weather  was  beautifully 
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clear  and  fine,  as  the  funeral  procession  left  the 
house  of  the  deceased  and  passed  through  the  Tigw 
Gate  and  along  the  moat  in  front  of  the  college,  on 
its  way  to  the  cemetery  at  Awoyama.  From  the 
college  grounds  I  had  a  good  view  of  it.  In  the  im- 
mediate front  were  the  military  band  and  a  company 
of  soldiers.  Then  came  two  ines  of  men  in  Japanese 
funeral  costume  (white  robes  with  gauzy  caps  curv- 
ing backwards),  about  fifi  ^  in  all,  carrying,  in 
pairs,  trees,  and  flowers  with  streamers.  These  im- 
mediately preceded  the  hearse,  which  was  borne 
on  the  shoulders  of  a  large  number  of  men  in 
white  mourning  dress.  The  hearse  was  very  un- 
like, and  very  much  more  becoming  than,  the 
repulsive  carriages  that  go  by  that  name  in  this 
country.  It  was  of  plain  white  wood  and  in  the 
form  of  a  temple,  its  length  much  greater  than  its 
breadth,  to  suit  the  coffin,  which  was  made  for  the 
body  to  lie  at  full  length,  as  in  foreign  style;'  in  the 
centre  of  each  of  the  two  longer  sides  was  an  open- 
ing covered  with  a  bamboo  blind,  and  fronted  by  a 
iorii,  or  sacred  portal  ;  the  whole  was  supported  on 
two  horizontal  shafts.  It  struck  mc  as  remarkably 
chaste.  Behind  the  bier  came,  first  a  band  of 
mounted  Shintii  priests  in  a  dross  similar  to  the 
bearers',  but  of  richer  material,  then  carriages  with 

'  In  Japan,  corpses  arc  usually  buneil  in  a  silling  postutc.  niiti  the 
knees  drawn  up  to  the  chin. 
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the  princes  of  the  imperial  blood  and  ministers,  all 
in  full  uniform  (in  European  style, — gold  braid, 
cocked  hats,  etc.),  the  foreign  representatives  in  uni- 
form, other  government  officers,  some  of  the  for- 
eigners in  government  employ,  etc,  etc.,  next  large 
numbers  oi  jin-riki-skas  with  subordinate  officials, 
and  last  a  company  of  soldiers  with  cannon,  etc 
The  cortige  was  of  immense  length,  and  took  con- 
siderably over  an  hour  to  pass  the  college. 

In  company  with  two  of  my  colleagues,  I  out- 
stripped the  greater  part  of  the  procession,  and 
reached  Awoyama  just  after  the  bier.  In  going 
forward  to  see  what  ceremony  was  to  be  performed, 
we  came  to  an  opening  in  the  crowd  on  our  left;  at 
the  mouth  of  which  an  officer  of  the  Public  Works 
Department  met  us,  and  with  a  bow  bade  us  come 
'this  way,' ushering  us  along  a  matted  pathway  to 
a  temporary  pavilion,  at  the  end  of  which  the  bier 
had  been  placed.  Entering,  we  found  rows  of  empty 
chairs  on  each  side,  in  front  of  which  Mr  lit.  Mini- 
ster of  Public  Works,  stood,  and,  bowing,  bade  us 
sit  down.  We  thus  quite  unexpectedly  got  into  the 
very  best  position  for  witnessing  the  ceremony. 

The  pavilion  may  be  compared  to  a  chancel,  in 
which  the  bier  stood  like  an  altar  and  the  chairs 
occupied  the  position  of  choristers'  stalls.  Presently 
the  princes  and  ministers,  Japanese  and  foreign, 
arrived  and  took  their  places  on  the  empty  chairs 
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just  in  front  of  us.  The  sons  and  other  relatives  of 
the  deceased  were  on  the  opposite  side,  the  former 
in  native  funeral  dress,  the  latter  in  European  cos- 
tume. Just  outside  what  I  have  compared  to  a 
chancel,  and  on  the  one  side,  was  a  smaller  tem- 
porary shed,  in  which  squatted  thirty  or  forty  sacred 
musicians,  all  in  white  funeral  garb.  When  all  were 
seated,  these  commenced  to  play  a  weird  dirge. 
First  came  a  wail  from  a  shrill  fife,  which  gradually 
died  away,  and  was  followed  by  the  beating  of  a 
small  drum,  first  with  accelerated  and  then  with 
diminished  .speed,  upon  the  ceasing  of  which  a  blast 
of  all  the  instruments  burst  forth,  accompanied  at 
intervals  by  single  simultaneous  beats  of  the  drums 
and  gongs.  High  above  the  body  of  the  harmony 
shrieked  the  long-sustained  crescendoes  and  dimi- 
nuendoes  of  the  fifes,  and  behind  these  were  heard 
to  perfection  the  thrilling  organ  tones  of  the  sh&s. 
The  music  was  intensely  pathetic,  very  monotonous, 
and  with  almost  no  melody,  but  surcharged  with  a 
grief  that  could  find  expression  only  in  loud  wails 
and  sobs. 

While  this  was  going  on,  the  priests  wore  with 
slow  measured  tread  bearing  the  wooden  trays  laden 
with  offerings  of  fish,  rice-beer,  vegetables,  etc,  to  a 
table  in  front  of  the  bier.  Each  of  these  trays  was 
with  suitable  ceremony  passed  on  from  one  priest  to 
another,  until  it  reached  the  high  priest,  who  with 
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an  obeisance  placed  it  before  the  bier.  The  priests 
were  dressed  similarly  to  the  others  who  wore  native 
funeral  dress,  but  with  richer  material ;  the  high 
priest's  hat  was  slightly  more  elaborate  than  that  of 
any  of  the  others ;  I  observed  that  they  all  wore 
foreign  boots.  When  about  a  dozen  offerings  had 
been  arranged  before  the  bier,  the  music  ceased,  and 
the  priests,  having  advanced  in  pairs,  clapped  their 
hands  together,  and  did  obeisance,  holding  small 
wooden  tablets  in  front  of  them.  Then  the  high 
priest  took  a  long  manuscript  and  read  it  aloud, 
facing  the  bier,  all  those  on  the  left,  the  deceased's 
relatives  and  immediate  friends,  meanwhile  stand- 
ing. This  he  did  in  a  voice  suggestive  of  the  most 
intense  griefj  his  monotonous  chanting  intonation 
seemed  at  times  to  be  choked  with  sobs.  In  spite 
of  its  theatrical  character,  this  pathetic  recital  was 
decidedly  impressive.  When  he  had  finished,  the 
offerings  were  taken  away  with  the  same  ceremony 
as  before.  Thereafter  the  brother  of  the  deceased 
advanced,  and  with  an  obeisance  placed  a  flower 
in  a  bamboo  vase  before  the  bier ;  Okubo's  six 
sons  (ages  ranging  from  about  twenty  to  six)  went 
in  succession  through  the  same  ceremony,  after 
them  the  princes  and  ministers,  and  finally  a  lai^e 
number  of  lower  officers.  During  the  presentation 
of  the  offerings,  fifteen  salutes  were  fired  from  neigh- 
bouring cannon. 
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The  funeral  rites  were  now  considered  over,  for 
the  cofEn,  of  unpainted  wood,  was  taken  out  of  the 
hearse  and  lowered  into  the  vault,  a  very  deep  one 
built  in  with  stone,  with  n  her  a  conspicuous  absence 
of  ceremony.  H.E.  ltd.  jr  instance,  the  successor 
of  the  deceased,  was  con  jlacently  smoking  a  cigar 
within  a  few  yards  of  the  prave,  while  the  interment 
was  going  on.  On  the  tc  ■  of  tlic  coffin  a  small  box 
was  laid  containing  the  name  and  titles  of  the 
deceased,  above  this  some  leaves  were  spread  and 
then  charcoal,  and  the  vault  was  covered  with  laiige 
blocks  of  stone.  On  leaving  the  cemetery,  we  were 
each  presented  with  a  box  containing  a  piece  of 
seed-cake  (castdrd).  a  ball  of  mochi  (cake  made  of 
rice  flour),  and  a  '  shape '  of  powdered  sugar. 

A  few  days  later  I  am  standing  on  my  verandah, 
when  my  ear  is  attracted  by  the  weird  strains  of  a 
Japanese  dirge  floating  across  the  little  green  valley 
which  separates  the  deceased  minister's  house  from 
mine.  On  the  spacious  upper  verandah  of  that 
dwelling  may  be  seen  twenty  or  more  minstrels  in 
white.  Througli  the  clear  mild  May  air  wail  the 
notes,  burdened  with  overwhelming  grief,  now  louder 
and  now  softer  actrurding  to  tJie  motion  of  the  breeze 
and  tlic  passion  of  the  players.  The  quivering  air 
bears  the  melody  in  fiifu!  ripples  over  the  city,  as  if 
it  were  tlie  spirit  voice  of  the  departed  patriot 
grieving  at  the  cruel  blow,  which  drove  him  from 
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the  land  he  loved  and  served  so  well.  And  the 
gnarled  pine-trees  that  overlook  the  place  where  he 
fell,  outstretch  their  arms  more  intensely  and  bow 
deeper  over  the  lilies  in  the  moat,  as  they  hear  it. 

The  following  extract  from  The  Japan  Mail  of 
February  10,  1881,  illustrates  the  respect  with  which 
this  energetic  statesman  was  regarded  by  many  of 
his  countrymen,  as  well  as  the  reverence  which  the 
Japanese  feel  for  the  dead: — 

*  If  we  need  any  proof  of  the  fierseverance  the  Japanese 
people  can  display  in  the  presence  of  difficulties,  it  is  fur- 
nished by  the  stoiy  of  the  Kariyasu  lunneL  This  work  was 
nndeilaken  by  Mishima,  Prefect  of  Yamagata,  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  late  Mr  dicubo,  Minister  of  the  Interior.  Its 
object  was  to  open  a  road  between  the  provinces  of  Uzen 
and  Iwashiro  by  tunnelling  through  the  impassible  mouniaini 
that  divide  them.  It  used  to  be  said  of  these  precipitous  peaks 
— crossed  only  in  two  places  by  paths  which  soldiers  some- 
times traversed,  but  traders  never— that  they  were  the  teeth 
dividing  the  lips  of  the  north  and  south,  for  at  Wahamatsu 
men  breathed  the  breath  of  T&kiy6,  and  at  Yonezawa,  that 
of  Hakodate.  Nobody  could  fail  to  foresee  the  immense 
advantages  that  would  accrue  to  the  two  places,  could  a 
reasonably  practicable  roDte  he  opened  between  them, 
but  at  the  same  time  nobody  seemed  to  contemplate  the 
possibility  of  such  an  undertaking.  It  was  not  till  a 
native  of  Satsuma — that  nursery  of  pluck  and  energy, 
came  to  govern  in  Yamagata,  that  the  project  began  to 
be  seriously  entertained.  Official  sanction  and  official 
aid  were,  however,  necessary,  and  neither  one  nor  the 
other  could  be  obtained  at  first,  for  not  unnaturally  it  was 
difficult  to  imagine  that  if  an  object  so  palpably  desirable 
wen  really  within  the  reach  of  ordinary  resources,  it  would 
have  been  so  long  relegated  to  the  region  of  fruitless  desires. 
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At  last,  Mr  6kubo,  Miniiter  of  the  Inlerior,  was  induced  M 
give  his  consent.  A  sum  of  money  was  advanced  by  the 
Treasury,  and  with  this— largely  supplemented  indeed  by 
contributions  from  the  wealthy  rs  and  tradesmen  of  tlie 

district— the  Governor  set  to  carcely  perhaps  himself 

foreseeing  a  tithe  of  the  tro_  lai  lay  before  him.     For 

when  giant  rocks  had  been  ■  I,  never  ceasing  spriogs 

diverted,  and    innumerable    1  is    overcome,  the    mo*t 

fetal    misfortune    of  all    occij  —  the    assassination    of 

the  one  man  whose  large-mii  agacity  had  appreciated 

at  once  the  advantages  and  ities  of  the  undertaking. 

After  Mr  ukubo's  death  everyi  ;  went  wrong.  The  go- 
vernment grew  uneasy  at  the  a  ost  certain  prospect  of 
failure,  and  withheld  the  supplie  the  farmers  themselves 
refused  to  work,  and  the  very  mountain  seemed  to  rebel  at 
such  persistent  efTort,  for  each  day  exposed  new  and  unan- 
ticipateJ  engineering  obstacles.  Still  the  Governor  held 
resolutely  to  his  purpose.  '  If  the  attempt  falls  through,'  be 
said,  '  I  only  ask  to  be  buried  in  the  tunnel,'  and  very  few 
indeed  were  sufficiently  sanguine  to  predict  any  other  end  for 
the  siout-heaited  man.  One  day  last  November,  however,  a 
telegraphic  message  reached  Tukiyo.  The  receiving  clerk 
paid  little  attention  to  its  terms,  for  the  Kariyasu  tunnel  bad 
long  passed  out  of  men's  memories,  or  come  to  be  regarded 
as  an  ancient  phantasy  of  the  murdered  minister.  But  the 
official  to  whom  the  message  was  addressed  seemed  to  be 
very  differently  influenced.  Scarcely  waiting  lo  don  his 
robes  of  ceremony,  he  hastened  off  without  a  moment's  delay, 
not  lo  the  Home  Office,  nor  to  any  other  haunt  of  sentient 
beings,  but  to  acemeiery  in  the  suburbs  of  the  city,  where, 
kneeling  before  the  grave  of  one  who  had  met  the  fate  great 
men  are  sometimei  doomed  to  meet,  he  told  the  dead  states- 
man's spirit,  that  the  work  his  aid  alone  had  made  possible, 
was  at  last  completed,  and  that  the  pr.iyers  of  two  provinces 
were  that  day  ascending  to  the  gods  on  his  behalf.  After  all, 
there  is  more  romance  than  one  might  think  in  the  hard 
realities  of  this  world  of  ours.' 
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One  day  early  in  July,  1879,  there  was  handed 
to  me  an  envelope  emblazoned  with  the  national 
flags  of  America  and  Japan  crossed  in  token  of 
friendship.  Inside  was  a  card,  also  adorned  with 
the  stars  and  stripes  and  the  rising  sun,  and  bearii^ 
the  following  invitation : — 

'The  Citizens  of  Tokio  request  the  pleasure  of  the  com- 
pany of  Professor  W.  G.  Dixon  at  a  Public  Reception,  to  be 
given  in  honour  of 

GENERAL  GRANT, 

Ex-Presidint  ef  the  United  Stales  of  AMeriea, 
at  the  Hall  of  the  Kobn  Dai  Gakko,  Tokjo,  on  the  8th  o 
July,  1879,  at  9.30  o'clock  p.m. 

'  T.  Shibusawa, 

'G.  FUKUCHI, 
•Ciminmr/tit  Tfklt C*mmHUnf  Rfct^Hm. 

'  Answer  is  requested, 

'Addressed  us  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
■  Kobikicho,  loth  Street,  Tokio.' 

The  visit  of  General  Grant  had  given  rise  to  an 
amount  of  enthusiasm  among  the  citizens  of  T6kiy6 
such  as  was  quite  remarkable.  Spontaneously  they 
had  raised  a  sum  of  30,000  yen  to  be  expended  in 
the  General's  entertainment — a  great  step  in  a 
country  where  almost  every  public  enterprise  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  government  A  committee  was 
appointed,  the  chairmen  of  which  were  Mr  Fukuchi, 
editor  of  the  Nicki  Nicki  Shimbun,  and  Mr  Shibu- 
sawa, manner  of  the  First  National  Bank.  These 
gentlemen  looked  about  them  for  a  suitable  place  of 
DD 
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meeting,  and  nowhere  could  they  find  a  place  better 
adapted  in  size  and  grandeur  than  the  K6bu-dai- 
gakkA,  or  Imperial  College  of  Engineering.  So  it 
was  arranged  to  hold  a  gi  ind  entertainment  there 
on  the  8th  of  July,  and  hem  e  the  above  invitation, 

I  need  not  dwell  on  the  details,  how  an  immeose 
triple  triumphal  arch  was  erected  over  the  main 
avenue,  covered  from  bof  jm  to  top  witli  Goo  or 
700  brilliant  paper  lanten  s,  and  surmounted  with 
the  initials  '  U.  S.  G.';  how  the  walks  and  corridors 
were  lined  with  lanterns  emblazoned  alternately 
with  the  Japanese  and  American  flags,  there  being 
in  the  college  grounds  alone  6000  lanterns,  while  all 
the  road  from  the  college  to  the  General's  residence 
at  the  Shore  Palace,  a  distance  of  one  and  a  quarter 
miles,  and  from  Shin  Bashi  to  Nihon  Bashi,  a  dis- 
tance of  nearly  two  miles,  was  lined  with  shining 
paper  globes  also  emblazoned  with  the  rising  sun 
and  the  stars  and  stripes  ;  how  in  the  common  hall 
the  two  national  flags  were  hanging  from  every 
pillar,  two  gigantic  ones  occupying,  along  with 
'  U.  S.  G.',  almost  the  whole  of  the  wall  above  the 
platform,  which  again  was  tastefully  decorated  with 
shrubs  and  flowers  in  ornamental  flower-pots  such 
as  Japan  alone  can  produce.  Suffice  it  to  say. 
that  the  reception  and  banquet  passed  off  with 
great  klat.  The  hosts  were  so  munificent  as  to 
provide  a  special  train  for  the  Yokohama  guests,  as 
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well  as  jin-riki-shas  for  those  whose  homes  were  in 
T6kiy6. 

During  the  next  week  or  two,  the  General  was 
entertained  in  various  ways.  Singing-girls  arrayed 
in  stars  and  stripes  discoursed  before  him,  and  there 
was  acted  for  his  special  benefit  a  play  based  on 
the  life  of  a  Japanese  hero,  whose  history  seemed  to 
present  a  parallel  to  that  of  the  General  himself. 
But  I  pass  on  to  the  25th  of  AugusL 

On  that  day  we  were  favoured  with  a  glimpse  of 
old  Japan,  such  as  hereafter  it  will  probably  be  im- 
possible for  any  one  to  obtain,  so  rapidly  is  the  new 
rigime  effacing  ail  traces  of  the  feudal  glory  that 
was  so  characteristic  of  the  old.  When  General 
Grant  returned  from  his  visits  to  Nikkd  and  Ha- 
kone,  a  large  portion  of  the  sum  subscribed  for  his 
entertainment  still  remained.  This  the  committee 
of  the  citizens  resolved  to  spend  on  a  grand  tourna* 
ment  in  Uyeno  Park,  in  which  some  of  the  feudal 
exercises  should  be  displayed  before  H.I,M.  the 
Emperor,  the  Princes  of  the  Blood,  the  Ministers, 
the  foreign  Representatives,  and  3000  guests,  besides 
as  many  thousands  of  the  general  public  as  could 
obtain  a  sight  of  the  lists.  I  believe  the  committee 
had  some  difficulty  in  finding  men  able  to  take  part 
in  these  feudal  sports,  now  rapidly  becoming  ob- 
solete. But  all  arrangements  were  satisfactorily 
completed.    The  wide  space  formerly  occupied  by 
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the  great  temp]e  of  Uyeno  was  chosen  as  the  si 
of  the  sports,  and  round  three  sides  of  this  were 
erected  pavilions  provided  with  galleries  of  benches. 
Behind  the  large  central  pa'  ilion  reserved  for  H.I.M. 
and  the  more  distinguished  guests,  were  two  circular 
bowers,  the  roofs  and  lower  parts  of  the  sides  of 
which  were  most  tastefully  covered  with  green 
herbage  ;  these  were  provided  for  the  refreshment 
of  the  Princes,  Ministers,  aid  foreign  Representa- 
tives, and  looked  singularly  grotesque  among  the 
old  trees  of  the  park.  Among  the  trees  on  tlie 
opposite  side  of  the  lists  stood  a  temporary  dining- 
room  not  less  than  500  feet  in  length,  where  the 
3000  were  to  be  fed.  During  the  erection  of  the 
buildings,  the  weather  had  become  unsettled,  and  it 
was  with  some  anxiety  that  the  morning  of  the  25th 
was  looked  fonvard  to. 

But  it  dawned  calm  and  bright,  and  culminated 
in  a  brilliant  summer  afternoon. 

About  half-past  two  I  drove  from  our  yashiki, 
in  company  with  three  friends.  In  order  to  sec 
the  preparations  for  the  evening's  illuminations,  wc 
passed  along  the  main  street.  As  we  approached 
the  City  Chambers,  I  saw  on  looking  back  the  pro- 
cession of  H.I.M.  just  turning  the  corner  of  Kuroda 
Yashiki ;  but  it  was  three  or  four  hundred  yards  in  our 
rear,  and  so  there  was  no  necessity  for  our  stopping 
until   it   passed.     In  front  of  the    City  Chambers 
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there  were  collected  a  number  of  officials  in  black. 
Coining  nearer  Shin  Bashi,  we  found  the  streets 
lined  with  crowds  of  citizens  waiting  most  patiently 
for  the  passing  of  the  Emperor.  Most  orderly  they 
were,  very  unlike  what  a  British  crowd  would  have 
been  in  the  circumstances.  All  the  way  to  Uyeno, 
a  distance  of  four  miles,  they  extended ;  and  not 
once  did  I  observe  the  slightest  noise  or  disorder,  or 
any  undue  exercise  of  police  authority. 

At  Shin  Bashi  there  was  a  triumphal  arch  ;  and 
thence  right  up  to  Uyeno  there  was  a  continuous 
array  of  lanterns  on  each  side  of  the  thoroughfare, 
lines  of  fences  having  been  erected  on  which  to 
hang  them.  At  some  points  there  were  as  many  as 
four  rows,  in  addition  to  the  tiers  which  adorned 
many  of  the  principal  buildings,  and  to  such  special 
erections  across  the  street  as  signalized  Kiy6  Bashi 
and  other  central  places.  Hundreds  of  national  flags 
were  also  to  be  seen. 

We  are  now  approaching  the  park,  among  the 
rich  old  trees  of  which  lines  of  scarlet  lanterns 
are  seen  to  cross  and  recross.  Below  the  Buddha, 
that  benignly  sits  on  a  mound  above  the  main 
avenue,  there  is  a  gigantic  model  in  lanterns  of  the 
national  flag.  In  the  park  alon^  it  is  said,  there  are 
70,000  lanterns. 

We  pass  more  deeply  among  the  old  crypto- 
merias,  and  then,  dismounting,  are  directed  to  the 
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pavilions  indicated  on  our  tickets.  We  get  into 
number  four,  on  the  right  of  the  Mikado's  pavilion, 
where  we  find  several  of  our  countrymen,  besides 
numbers  of  Japanese  —  the  different  nationalities 
being  freely  intermingled. 

After  some  time  a  conti  nous  discharge  of  signal 
rockets,  and  the  strains  ot  brass  bands,  announce 
the  approach  of  the  Empe  r.  We  have  to  wait  a 
considerable  time,  however  before  H.l.M.  takes  his 
seat  and  the  sports  begin ;  (or  one  or  two  ceremonies 
have  to  be  gone  through,  reading  of  addresses, 
presentations,  etc.,  the  most  interesting  being  the 
presentation  to  H.l.M.  of  al!  the  people  in  TfikJyo 
over  eighty  years  of  age,  2400  in  number,  and  the 
bestowal  on  these  aged  people  of  a  gift  from  the 
imperial  hands.  General  and  Mrs  Grant,  also,  are 
meanwhile  engaged  in  the  planting  of  memorial 
trees  ;  the  former  of  a  hiiioki  (sequoia  gigantca), 
and  the  latter  of  a  hakuran  (magnolia  grandiflora), 
hcnccforlh  to  be  known  in  Japan  by  their  names. 

Until  now,  tJie  only  figures  in  the  lists  have 
been  three  groups  of  men  in  priest-like  dress,  who 
have  been  patiently  squatting  within  a  fence-lined 
course  that  diametrically  cuts  the  grounds;  but 
now  there  appear  a  score  or  more  of  men  armed 
with  fencing  sticks,  who  squat  in  front  of  the 
imperial  pavilion  and  begin  to  mask  themselves. 
These   are   marshalled   by   a   man   on    horsebackf 
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whose  black  foreign  coat  and  tall  hat  form  a 
ludicrous  incongruity  among  the  antique  costumes 
that  surround  him,  especially  when  his  horse  bolts 
and  his  hat  falls  off!  He  turns  to  recover  it ;  but 
chai^res  his  mind,  and  henceforth  with  bare  head 
directs  the  combatants.  Upon  the  arrival  of  the 
Emperor,  the  latter  commence,  couples  coming  in 
succession  to  the  front,  and  engaging  in  vigorous 
fencing  encounters,  in  the  course  of  which  some 
clever  and  severe  hits  are  made,  and  some  of  the 
combatants  are  disarmed  and  brought  to  the  ground. 
The  general  effect,  however,  is  too  much  that  of  a 
general  md^  to  be  striking. 

From  the  commencement  of  the  sports  an  umn- 
temipted  dischaige  of  day-fireworks  has  been  kept 
up.  These  are  somewhat  remarkable.  With  a  loud 
explosion,  a  ball  is  shot  into  the  air,  shortly  after, 
an  explosion  overhead  is  heard,  and  there  appears 
against  the  sky  a  fish,  or  a  balloon,  or  an  umbrella,  or 
a  gourd,  or  some  other  object  formed  of  paper,  which 
comes  slowly  sailing  down,  moving  with  the  air  cur- 
rents. The  fish  are  very  successful,  the  motion  of 
the  air  making  them  appear  very  lifelike.  Some- 
times the  balls  burst  into  smoke  of  different  colours.^ 

But   the    most    interesting    part   of  the    day's 

'  Some  Japanese  day-fireworks  are  to  constrncted  u  by  their 
explosion  t»  send  a  live  bird  flying  into  the  air.  In  foimer  days,  Cre- 
worki  were  frequently  used  as  war-signals.  One  of  the  principal  con- 
Mitnentt  ii  said  to  beapowdernuideof  thedrieddng  of  the  wolC 
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proceedings  has  yet  to  come.  There  appear  upon 
the  ground  a  dozen  or  more  horsemen  mounted  in 
true  J^anese  feudal  style.  Their  dresses  present  a 
most  picturesque  variety  of  (  Dlour,  as  they  caracoU 
about  the  grounds.  Their  lia^  ima,  or  loose  samurai 
trousers,  are  covered  with  aj  ons  of  the  skin  of  the 
tiger  or  other  wild  animal  at  the  back  of  their 
upper  garments  (these  blue  reen,  yellow,  or  varie- 
gated, as  the  case  may  bi  are  fixed  bows  and 
quivers ;  on  their  heads  they  wear  Chinese-looking 
hats  ('  Dolly  Vardens '  wc  might  call  them),  the  rimS 
of  which  fold  back  as  they  gallop  against  the  wind ; 
the  trappings  of  their  horses  are  gay,  especially  the 
antique  boat-shaped  stirrups.  The  three  groups  of 
men  already  referred  to  are  still  sitting  patiently, 
and  it  will  be  noticed  that  each  group  is  in  charge 
of  a  diamond-shaped  target  of  white  paper,  placed 
about  ten  feet  on  the  farther  side  of  the  hurdle-lined 
course. 

But  the  horsemen  have  ranged  themselves  at 
the  left  end  of  this  course,  and  the  game  is  evidently 
coming  off.  Suddenly  there  emerges  one  of  the 
horses  at  full  gallop,  with  head  horizontal  after  the 
ancient  mode  of  riding,  its  rider  standing  in  the 
stirrups  with  bow  and  arrow  strained  close  to  his 
eye  and  at  right  angles  to  his  course.  I  le  approaches 
the  first  target,  and,  just  as  he  passes  it,  a  split  in 
ts   surface  followed   by  a   shower  of  tinsel  paper 
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proves  his  unerring  aim.  But  he  is  now  some  way 
on  towards  the  second,  and  he  seems  to  have  barely 
time  to  get  a  fresh  arrow  inserted  before  he  reaches 
it  Shall  he  hit  it  ?  Yes  ;  the  tinsel  paper  falls  as 
before,  just  as  we  are  thinking  he  has  delayed  too 
long  in  discharging  his  arrow.  On  he  flies  again, 
with  wonderful  address  fixing  a  fresh  arrow,  and 
the  third  target  falls  in  a  shower  of  paper.  A 
murmur  of  applause  breaks  from  the  crowd,  mingled 
with  not  a  little  clappii^  of  hands  from  the  foreigners, 
Evety  one  was  delighted.  The  scene  recalled  the 
mediaeval  tournaments  that  one  reads  of  in  the  old 
romances. 

Another  and  another  horseman  flew  across  the 
ground,  many  of  them  uttering  warlike  cries  as  they 
did  so,  and  all  shooting  with  unerring  aim,  and  with 
such  exquisite  skill  that  their  various  movements  in 
the  refitting  of  their  arrows  were  almost  impercept- 
ible. Only  one  was  entirely  unsuccessful.  The  last 
of  them  called  forth  enthusiastic  applause  by  his 
wonderful  dexterity  in  hitting  each  of  the  targets, 
after  holding  the  arrow  aloft  until  he  was  directly 
opposite  the  target,  and  then  in  a  moment  fitting 
and  dischat^ing  it  This  gentleman  was  Mr 
Kashiyo,  a  noble  of  Chikugo.  All  the  horsemen, 
as  well  as  the  other  performers,  belonged  to  the 
Hatamoto  class,  i.e.,  they  had  formerly  been  re- 
tainers of  the  Sh^un's. 
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The  archery  was  followed  by  some  exercises 
horsemanship.  Of  these  the  most  interesting  « 
sisted  in  so  guiding  tlie  hors';,  that  a  long  streamer 
which  flew  for  twenty  or  thir  y  feet  behind  the  rider 
might  not  touch  the  groun< .  This  streamer  was 
also  attached  to  a  ring  fixec  on  a  framework  sup- 
ported by  the  rider's  back,  ind  was  gradually  let 
out,  until  it  was  flying  hori  ontally  in  tlie  wake  of 
the  horse. 

Then  came  the  hunting,  with  bows  and  arrows* 
of  a  sham  dog.  The  sham  dog  consisted  of  a  cylin- 
drical log  fastened  to  a  string  and  dragged  by  a 
man  on  horseback,  while  a  crowd  of  mounted 
hunters  tried  to  hit  it  with  arrows.  A  live  dog  was 
tried  for  a  short  time,  the  arrows  in  this  case  being 
blunted. 

The  sports  now  came  to  a  close.  The  Emperor 
returned  to  the  palace,  and  the  guests  betook  them- 
selves to  the  refreshment  pavilions. 

Let  me  relate  one  amusing  incident  connected 
with  the  banquet.  We  were  busy  refreshing  our  inner 
man,  when  an  extraordinary  object  came  in  sight, 
walking  leisurely  along  the  passage  between  the 
two  tables.  He  was  dressed  in  an  ill-fitting  suit  of 
coarse  tweed,  his  collar  was  crumpled  and  stained, 
his  neck-tic  badly  arranged,  and  the  size  and  weight 
of  his  boots  suggested  a  ploughman.  But  he  evi- 
dently had  a  firm  belief  that  he  was  in  the  height  of 
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the  fashion,  and  was  determined  to  let  every  one 
know  that  he  was  quite  at  home,  that  indeed  he 
bad  been  accustomed  to  this  sort  of  entertainment 
all  his  life.  So  he  strutted  up  and  down  the  pas- 
sage with  a  very  purple  face,  for  he  had  evidently 
imbibed  fully  more  than  a  due  quantity  of  cham- 
pagne, and  in  his  hand  he  held  a  fork,  which  he 
stuck  into  one  after  another  of  the  viands  that 
covered  the  table,  tasting  each  with  the  air  of  a 
connoisseur.  Now  it  was  butter  over  which  he  was 
smacking  his  lips,  with  the  rapt  look  of  one  forming 
an  opinion.  Again  the  still  greasy  fork  lifted  a 
piece  of  ice  cream,  again  the  same  utensil  brought 
forth  some  cold  meat,  again  a  cheese  cake,  and  so 
on.  He  himself  was  as  grave  as  a  judge,  but  it  is 
needless  to  say  that  he  threw  those  around  him  into 
convulsions  of  laughter. 

I  need  not  enlarge  upon  the  evening's  festivities, 
— the  mountains  of  ice  and  rivers  of  champagne, 
the  myriads  of  faces  bright  with  the  glamour  of  the 
lanterns,  the  murmur  and  the  laughter  drowning 
the  chant  of  the  cicada  in  the  old  woods,  the  hissing 
of  the  fire-works  as  they  darted  above  the  temple 
of  Benten  and  the  lantern  -  fringed  lake,  which 
mirrored  their  whole  course  until  they  burst  into 
showers  of  stars.  The  whole  city  was  given  up  to 
merry-making.  Everywhere  the  summer  night  was 
filled  with  the  patter  of  feet,  the  murmur  of  voices, 
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snatches  of  song  and  strains  of  minstrelsy,  and 
chains,  festoons,  and  constellations  of  coloured  light. 

In  the  following  month,  Japan  had  the  honour 
of  being  the  first  country  to  welcome  Professor 
Nordenskjold  and  the  other  members  of  the  Swedish 
Arctic  Expedition  after  their  heroic  accomplishment 
of  the  North-East  Passage.  Three  of  the  learned 
societies  of  the  capital,  the  T6kiyfl  Geographical 
Society  (Japanese),  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Japan 
(British  and  American),  and  the  German  Asiatic 
Society,  resolved  to  unite  in  entertaining  the  ex- 
plorers at  a  grand  banquet,  and  this  came  off  with 
due  Mat  in  the  common  hall  of  the  college,  on 
the  isth  September.  Prince  Kita- Shirakawa,  a 
prince  of  the  imperial  blood,  occupied  the  cJiair  as 
president  of  the  Japanese  society,  the  presidents  of 
the  English  and  German  societies  acted  as  vice- 
chairmen,  and  there  were  present  altogether  about 
140  persons,  representative  of  a  most  interesting 
variety  of  nationalities.  The  hall  was  hung  with  the 
flags  of  all  nations,  the  grounds  sparkled  with 
lanterns,  and  the  marine  band  discoursed  stirring 
music.  Again  and  again  the  hall  was  ringing  with 
cheers,  the  Germans  shouting  'Hoch!'  the  British 
'  Hip-hip-hurrah ! ' 

The  permutations  and  combinations  of  languages 
were  most  remarkable.  Our  Japanese  chairman 
made  a  long  speech  in  German,  another  Japanese, 
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Admiral  Yenomoto,  spoke  in  English,  Professor 
Nordenskjdld,  himself  a  Finlander,  spoke  in  French, 
the  captain  of  the  expedition,  a  Swede,  returned 
thanks  in  English  for  the  toast  drunk  in  his  honour, 
and  after  some  other  speeches  in  English  and  Ger- 
man, the  Russian  ambassador  treated  us  to  a  fluent 
effusion  in  English. 

Dinner  was  followed  by  some  promenading  and 
dancing,  to  the  accompaniment  of  excellent  music 
from  the  imperial  military  band  in  the  gallery.  Few 
or  none  of  the  Japanese  took  part  in  the  latter 
exercise ;  for  one  thing,  it  was  more  or  less  un- 
familiar to  them,  and,  moreover,  promiscuous  dan- 
cing offends  s^ainst  the  national  sense  of  propriety. 

A  few  days  later,  the  T6kiyd  Gec^raphicat 
Society  presented  Professor  Nordenskjdld  with  a 
silver  medal  cast  in  his  honour. 

It  is  needless  to  extend  ,this  chapter  with  de- 
scriptions of  any  more  of  the  public  festivities  which 
helped  to  vary  the  lives  of  us  foreigners  in  T6kiy6, 
and  were  ever  bringing  us  into  contact  with  the 
leading  statesmen  of  the  country,  and  affording 
indications  of  the  flow  of  the  political  and  social 
currents.  H.B.M,  L^ation  was  from  time  to  time, 
on  the  anniversary  of  Her  Majesty's  birthday,  at 
Christmas,  etc.,  the  scene  of  brilliant  gatherings  and 
unstinted  hospitality.  Then  on  the  3d  of  Novem- 
ber, H.E.  the  Minister  _of  Foreign  Affairs  issued 
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invitations  in  French  to  the  ycariy  receptioa  io 
honour  oT  the  birthday  of  H.I.M.  the  Mikado.  And 
distinguished  forc^ei^  who  mod  their  vmy  to  the 
shores  of  J^tpan,  were  alw:  '  received  with  open 
arms  and  honoured  with  fiU  in  which  no  expense 
was  spared.  The  visit  of  the  Duke  of  Genoa  at 
dose  of  13/9  ^^  marked  by  in  important  inoova- 
tion.  H.E.  Sanjd,'  the  P  nc  Minister,  hdd 
reception  in  the  Duke's  hoi    ir,  in  which  his 


open 

tense  J 

tthe  J 

iova>  J 

Id  a  ■ 


acted  the  part  of  hostess,  dressed  in  national  ciri^: 
dress.  H.E.  Inouye,  Minister  for  Foreign  ArTiir 
went  a  step  farther  at  his  reception  on  the  >lika.5o 
birthday  in  the  same  year.  Hitherto  the  ir.vici;::: 
had  run  thus  :  '  Lc  Mini-,trc  des  Affaires  Etrin^-.r. 

prie  M. dc  kii  f;iire  I'li'mneur.  etc.  ;'  no'.v  th; 

began:  '  Le  Ministrc  des  Aff.iires  Ktrangeres  et  M. 
dame  Inouye  prient  M.,  etc.'     And  Madame  Ir.:,-. 

'  It  V3.-  thi!  same  Sanj'i  Ihat  tnok  ^iidi  a  prominent  [-i.-     - 
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not  only  appeared  as  hostess,  but  did  so  in  European 
costume,  which,  having  been  in  England,  she  suited 
very  well ;  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  none  of  her 
sisters  will  in  this  matter  follow  her  example.  During 
my  residence  in  Japan,  I  might  have  counted  on  the 
fingers  of  one  hand  all  the  Japanese  ladies  that 
I  saw  in  European  dress,  and  every  one  of  these  had 
lived  some  years  abroad.  May  the  years  to  come 
still  show  the  fair  daughters  of  Japan  in  their  grace- 
ful native  costume,  a  costume  which  has  a  grace 
quite  unique,  and  which  can  be  equalled  by  none 
other  in  doing  justice  to  their  charms. 

But  we  leave  oflicial  scenes  to  get  a  glimpse  of 
the  everyday  life  of  the  people. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

LIGHT  AND   SHADE. 
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The  Japanese  csseatioHj  a  Pleasure-lovine  People— The  TheaOe-^ 
OriEin  of  Dramatic  Performances — Story  of  Ichik«WB  Daiijur6 
— Japaneie  Honesty— Hot  Baihs  —  Dr  Bull's  View  of  their 
Healthfolness — Pn>ressioiial  Mosidans— A  Daimiy&'«  Miuka] 
Ptrty — Tea-diinldng — Gaines  of  Various  Kinds — Family  Ule 
—New  Year  Feslivilies— Kites— Feast  of  Dolls— Feasl  of  Flag* 
— Illumination  of  the  River — Snow  Men — Out-door  Games — 
Love  of  Nature— Plum  and  Peach  Blossoms —Chcny  Blossoms 
at  Uyeno  and  Mukojima — Verses — Kameido  and  its  Wistarias — 
Irises— Ode  to  the  Lotus  Flower — Chrysanthemum  Tablttsus— 
Autumn — The  Elinir  of  Life — Licentiousness — Female  Virtne 
— Polite  Untruthfulness  —  Fickleness^  Improvidence —  Kindli- 
ness—Taslefulness- Art— The  Slums  of  Tokiy,-.— Delusive  Gloss 
—Disease  — Death-rate— A  Fire- Firemen— A  Scene  of  Con. 
sternalion — '  Burnt  Out ' — Christian  lienevolence — Incendiarism 
—Woman's -V/n^MJ  not  Satisfactory  —  The  Stepmother— A  Sad 
Tale  —  I>ove  Songs— Sickness  on<i  Death — A  Bright-minded 
Philosopher—'  The  Mountain  of  Death  '—A  Dirge— Proverbs, 

The  Japanese  arc  essentially  a  plcasurc-lovi'ng 
people.  Most  of  them  lead  a  hand-to-moutli,  butter- 
fly sort  of  life.  Misfortune  they  emiurc  quietly, 
consoling  themselves  with  a  submissive  fatalism.  In 
the  afternoon  a  family  have  their  slender  wooden 
house  burned  to  the  ground  ;  in  the  evening,  they 
arc  among  the  ashes,  drinking  tea,  and  looking  quite 
contented.     So  many  fires,  they  say  to  themselves, 
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must  come  iB  so  many  years ;  they  have  got  over 
one,  and  the  next  will  be  so  much  the  longer  in 
coming.  The  Satsuma  rebellion  is  raging  in  the 
south;  the  barracks  and  drill-grounds  are  at  all 
hours  of  the  day  filled  with  raw  recruits,  and  some 
regiments  have  just  been  embarked  at  Yokohama, 
probably  destined,  like  their  predecessors,  to  be 
slaughtered.  But  the  shop-keepers  sit  on  their  mats 
in  as  good  humour  as  ever,  their  charcoal-stoves, 
pipes,  and  tea-pots  beside  them  ;  and  the  dark- 
eyed  girls  trip  about  pit-a-patting  quick  time  with 
their  wooden  clogs  and  wriggling  their  bodies,  just 
as  if  there  were  no  such  science  as  politics,  possibly 
their  only  thoughts  anticipations  of  how  the  irises 
will  look  at  Hori-kiri  next  holiday,  or  the  sweet- 
smeliing  roses  which  the  foreigners  brought,  at  the 
exhibition. 

The  theatre  forms  one  of  their  chief  attractions. 
Here,  with  suitable  refreshments  around  them,  they 
will  sit  from  sunrise  to  sundown  in  rapt  admiration 
of  such  plays  as  Ckiuskingura  (The  Lo)'al  League), 
with  its  representation  of  the  fair  and  foul  means  by 
which  the  forty-seven  rdnin,  or  free-lances,  suc- 
ceeded in  avenging  the  death  of  their  lord.  With 
ever-varying  emotions  they  will  watch  the  majestic 
stride  of  some  haughty  nobleman  arrayed  in  all 
the  accoutrements  of  a  warrior  of  old  Japan ;  the 
pathetic  parting  between  Yuranosiike,  the  chief  of 
£E 
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the  League,  and  his  hysterically  sobbing  wife  and 
children  ;  the  banter  that  passes  between  some 
peasants  and  the  fair  hostess  of  a  vilSage  inn  ;  the 
suicide,  with  prolonged  agor  -,  of  some  disappointed 
brave ;  the  frantic  fight  whic  i  precedes  the  capture 
of  the  devoted  chieftain's  astle ;  with  a  hundred 
other  scenes,  some  still  to  1  witnessed  in  real  life, 
but  others  gone  with  the  sath  of  the  old  feudal 
times. 

Let  us  look  at  one  of  these  theatres  a  little  more 
narrowly.  It  is  a  large  wooden  erection  with  its 
gable,  which  is  towards  the  street,  hung  with  paint- 
ings on  wood.  The  street  is  for  some  distance  on 
each  side  of  it  lined  with  tea-houses  {cha-yd),  where 
visitors  make  arrangements  for  boxes  and  refresh- 
ments. Internally  the  theatre  is  rectangular,  with  a 
lai^e  recess  at  the  farther  side  for  the  stage.  Gal- 
leries run  round  three  sides.  The  space  for  the 
audience  is  checkered  with  little  square  boxes,  some- 
what as  a  type-box  is  divided  for  the  reception  of 
the  different  letters  of  the  alphabet.  These  boxL-s 
are  made  to  accommodate  four  persons  in  a  squat- 
ting position,  and  the  passages  to  them  arc  along 
the  tops  of  the  polished  partitions,  so  that  visitors 
have  to  step  down  into  them.  On  the  malted  (loors 
the  audience  squat  contentedly,  puffing  their  pipes, 
which  they  light  at  charcoal-boxes,  or  .sipping  tea, 
or   eating  refreshments,  while,  between  the  scenes, 
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tea-house  attendants  and  street-vendors  walk  up 
and  down  the  passages. 

But  a  man  has  advanced  from  behind  the  cur- 
tain, and  squatting  on  the  edge  of  the  sta^e,  he 
ducks  his  head,  and  then  reads  with  breathless 
rapidity  a  document  no  doubt  descriptive  of  what 
is  to  follow.  Suddenly  he  again  ducks  his  head  and 
disappears.  Then  the  curtain  is  slid  aside  to  the 
accompaniment  of  a  pair  of  clappers,  which  a  man 
raps  on  the  floor  with  gradually  decreasing  loudness. 

The  scenery  displayed  is  simple,  but  cleverly 
suggestive,  relying  for  effect  more  upon  wooden 
models  than  upon  paintings.  For  example,  a  real 
boat  may  be  brought  upon  the  stage,  and  the  floor 
lined  with  blue-and- white  cloth  representing  waves, 
and,  to  give  the  idea  of  the  sea  stretching  to  the 
horizon,  a  similar  cloth  may  also  be  hung  on  the 
fronts  of  the  three  galleries.  I  once  witnessed  a 
most  lifelike  effect  produced  by  a  great  sheet  of 
such  cloth,  below  which  numbers  of  men  kept  mov- 
ing up  and  down,  so  as  to  give  it  an  undulatory 
motion,  while  others,  dressed,  to  avoid  notice,  in 
blue  and  white,  kept  moving  the  boat,  which  was 
supposed  to  be  tossing  on  the  waves.  In  the  same 
play,  an  ingenious  plan  was  adopted  to  represent 
the  departure  of  a  warrior  from  his  yashiki :  the 
scenery  consisted  of  a  number  of  overlapping 
pictures  of  that  building,  the  outermost  of  which 
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represented  it  on  the  largest  scale,  and  the  others  on 
scales  smaller  and  smaller,  and  these  were  one  after 
another  withdrawn,  so  as  to  :  ive  the  idea  of  increas- 
ing distance. 

The  stage  is  a  revolving  one,  divided  into  four 
segments,  each  presenting  a  ifferent  scene.  To  the 
left  of  tlie  stage  is  the  on  estra,  the  members  of 
which  are  just  visible  behin  a  screen.  They  keep 
up  an  almost  constant  wailing  and  strumming,  which 
is  both  monotonous  and  doleful.  At  the  opposite 
side  of  the  stage,  in  a  little  balcony,  are  two  men 
who  perform  the  functions  of  chorus.  One  of  them 
squats  in  front  of  a  little  desk,  and  from  time  to 
time  chants  from  a  book  in  a  peculiarly  artificial 
voice  ;  the  other  strums  an  accompaniment  on  a 
guitar,  interpersed  with  vocal  utterances  which  sug- 
gest yelping  rather  than  any  more  human  sounds. 
When  a  crisis  arrives  in  the  acting,  these  yelps 
come  with  a  vigour  and  rapidity  truly  exciting. 

The  actors,  like  those  of  Europe  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  arc  all  men.'  With  tlie  women's  part.s  they 
are  wonderfully  successful,  so  much  so  that,  judging 
from  their  appearance  alone,  an  onlooker  might 
readily  be  deceived  ;  but  tlie  falsetto  voice  soon 
betrays   them.      The    men's   parts   are   sometimes 

'  There  are  said  lo  be  one  or  Iwo  thc.itres  in  ihc  i-m  pi  re  where 
■II  the  pnits  are  performed  by  women,  bul  ptuniiscuuus  acling  ii 
unknown. 
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acted  almost  perfectly,  if  we  make  allowance  for  the 
ridiculously  artificial  enunciation  which  has  become 
conventional  on  the  Japanese  stage.  The  dresses 
are  in  many  cases  gorgeous.  The  eyes  of  all  who 
are  representing  any  but  members  of  the  lower 
orders,  are  made  to  appear  long  and  oblique,  black 
ascending  lines  being  painted  from  the  outer  edges 
of  the  eyebrows  and  the  outer  comers  of  the  eyes. 
A  good  deal  of  the  acting  is  extravagant,  sometimes 
ridiculously  so,  as,  e.£:,  when  a  great  Daimiyd  comes 
in  with  lordly  strut,  each  step  accompanied  by  a 
rap  from  the  man  with  the  clappers,  or  when  the 
determination  of  a  hero  is  shown  by  a  ferocious 
facial  contortion,  or  when  a  woman  weeps  with  an 
evident  desire  that  the  audience  should  see  and 
admire  the  working  of  every  line  of  her  face ;  but 
all  this  is  highly  appreciated  by  the  public,  who 
always  shout 'Ya!  ya!'  with  the  greatest  delight, 
when  an  actor  has  succeeded  in  working  his  counten- 
ance into  an  inhuman  contortion.  At  the  pathetic 
parts,  both  women  and  men  among  the  audience 
may  be  seen  in  tears,  and  even  foreigners  present 
may  be  impressed. 

Stage  attendants  are  constantly  creeping  about, 
prompting,  or  removing  articles  no  longer  needed, 
or  placing  supports  under  actors  who  have  to  remain 
long  in  one  position.  They  are  supposed  to  be 
invisible,  and  are  clothed  in  black  even  to  their 
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faces,  which  are  loosely  covered  with  a  black  cloth. 
If  the  performance  is  at  night,  the  invisibility  of 
these  mutes  is  all  the  greater  farce,  for  it  is  their 
duty  to  hold  a  candle  befort  he  faces  of  the  principal 
actors  at  important  parts  ol    he  play. 

The  conversations  some  mes  seem  interminable, 
and  there  are  long  intervals  between  the  acts;  so 
that  a  drama  with  a  plot  ol  no  remarkable  compli- 
cation is  spun  out  from  si  rise  to  sunset,  or  even 
longer.  The  representation  of  s^ppuku,  or  hara-kiri, 
the  legalized  mode  of  suicide  in  feudal  times,  gener- 
ally recurs  more  than  once  in  a  play,  and  always 
with  the  agony  absurdly  prolonged,  the  dying  man 
making  a  long  speech  to  his  friends  as  he  performs 
the  operation  with  extraordinary  deliberation,  the 
fifes  from  the  orchestra  meanwhile  ringing  the 
changes  on  two  notes  a  semi-tone  apart,  and  the 
beats  on  the  drum  coming  in  with  slow  regularity 
like  knells. 

The  Japanese  name  for  a  theatre  is  s/tibai-ya, 
i.e.,  turf-place.  The  origin  of  this  word  is  explained 
in  thefollowingaccount  of  the  institution  of  tlKjatricai 
performances  in  Japan.  About  the  year  806  A.D., 
it  i.s  said,  the  people  of  Nanto  (i.e.,  Nara)  were 
thrown  into  a  state  of  consternation  by  the  pre- 
valence among  them  of  a  dreadful  pestilence,  which 
seemed  to  issue  from  the  ground  at  a  spot  where 
the  bank  of  the  Sarusawa  lake  had  fallen  in.     To 
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propitiate  the  angry  gods,  the  Mikado  gave  orders 
for  the  performance  of  a  theatrical  dance  called 
sambasd,  and  this  took  place  on  the  turf  {shibai)  at 
the  temple  of  Ofukuji, 

Notwithstanding  its  religious  origin,  the  Japanese 
drama  is  far  from  being  free  from  immorality.  Until 
recently,  actors  were  despised  by  the  better  classes, 
and  in  the  social  scale  of  feudalism  they  ranked 
with  the  very  lowest  Tke  Code  of  Morals  for 
Women  forbids  women  under  forty  from  frequenting 
the  theatre;  but  this  injunction  is  generally  violated, 
the  fair  sex  giving  almost  more  than  their  share  of 
patronage  to  the  stage.  Attention  is,  however, 
being  paid  to  theatrical  reform,  and  the  drama  is 
probably  now  in  better  repute  than  it  has  ever  been 
in  the  history  of  the  country.  After  the  recent 
sweeping  revolution,  it  has  a  distinct  function  to 
perform  in  the  reproduction  of  that  stately  feudal 
life  which  has  for  ever  passed  away. 

The  most  popular  actor  of  the  day  is  Ichikawa 
Danjurd.  Princes  now  gladly  witness  the  perform- 
ances of  this  man,  and  the  leading  papers  devote 
articles  to  the  discussion  of  his  powers.  The  fol- 
lowing story,  which  The  Japan  Mail  tells  of  him, 
illustrates  a  trait  very  common  not  merely  among 
Japanese  actors,  but  among  the  people  generally : — 

'  The  Japanese  actor  cannot  be  mean  for  mere  money's 
sake,  and  he  is  oRen  lavish  from  motives  even  more  than 
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romantic  Here  is  an  example.  A  short  time  ago,  DanjurVs 
house  was  broken  into,  and  a  quantity  of  wearing  apparel, 
household  utensiU.elc., stolen.  The  burglars  were  subsequently 
airesied,  some  in  T6kiy6,  some  '"  Yokohama,  and  the  greater 
portion  of  the  lost  property  w:  traced.  But  according  to 
the  actor's  creed  such  things  t  e  no  longer  serviceable.  A 
coat  that  had  covered  a  thiePs  ick,  or  a  pipe-case  that  had 
been  banging  at  his  girdle,  mm  E  not  be  used  by  an  honest 
man,  so  poor  proud  Danjuio  s<  his  recovered  garments  and 
chattels,  and  presented  the  60,  i  realised  by  the  sate  to  the 
almshouse  at  Uyeno.  He  will  robably  find  more  admirers 
than  imitators  among  the  shre      er  folk  of  these  enlightened 

Let  me  here  also  relate  an  instance  of  Japanese  honesty 

which  lately  came  under  my  notice.  One  of  my  col!eat;ues 
hired  a  y/«-r/i/-M/i  from  Kanda  Bashi  to  Tora-no-Mon  for 
9  sen.  On  reaching  his  destination,  he  pulled  out  his  pocket- 
book,  but  finding  no  10  sen  notes,  fumbled  in  his  pocket  for 
as  many  coppers  as  he  could  gather,  and  gave  the  jin-riki-ya 
1 1  sen.  He  then  entered  his  house,  but  had  barely  sat  down, 
when  his  'boy'  ran  upstairs  to  him,  and  asked  if  he  had  lost 
his  purse.  It  turned  out  that  he  had  left  it  in  \\ieji'i  rili-slia, 
and  the  honest  jin-riki-yn,  finding  it  there,  had  lost  no  time 
in  returning  it  to  its  owner. 

The  hot  bath  is  quite  an  institution  aniony  the 
Japanese.  Into  whatever  part  of  the  city  wc  direct 
our  steps  after  dusk,  we  cannot  fail  to  be  struck 
with  the  numerous  batli-hoii.ses.  Every  {^w  hundred 
yards,  or  even  more  frequently,  a  sound  of  chiittL-riiij^ 
and  splashing  tells  us  we  are  passinj^  one.  I'^ach  of 
these  building's  contains  two  hot  baths,  separated  by 
a  partition,  one  reserved  for  males,  the  other  for 
females,  rormerly,  persons  of  both  sexes  bathed 
together ;    and    this    promiscuous    bathini;,    as    will 
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hereafter  appear,  is  still  to  be  met  with  in  rural 
districts,  especially  at  those  numerous  natural  hot 
springs  which  well  up  from  the  volcanic  valleys  of 
Japan,  and  which  are  crowded  in  summer  like  our 
own  hydropathic  establishments.  Strange  as  it 
appears  to  our  eyes,  and  intolerable  as  it  would  be 
in  prudish  China,  this  primitive  custom  has  for  the 
simple-minded  Japanese  no  impropriety.  In  the 
cities,  however,  the  authorities  have,  through  the  influ- 
ence of  foreign  ideas,  been  led  to  discountenance  it. 
The  public  bath-house  would  seem  to  be  a  sort 
of  meeting-place  for  the  people  of  the  lower  classes. 
Here  mothers,  with  their  children  hanging  at  their 
breasts,  discuss  the  gossip  of  the  district,  while  their 
husbands,  in  the  adjoining  compartment  behind  the 
wooden  partition,  are  also  earnest  over  the  items  of 
news  which  interest  them.  The  hot  bath  is  one  of 
the  few  luxuries  which  all  can  afford,  and  in  winter 
it  enables  the  poor  man  to  dispense  with  fuel,  for 
he  leaves  the  bath  with  a  glow  of  heat  which,  if  he 
gets  at  once  to  bed,  makes  him  comfortable  for  the 
night  Then,  as  promoting  cleanliness,  this  institu- 
tion is  a  great  benefit  to  the  nation.  From  a  sanitary 
point  of  view,  the  Chinese  and  the  Japanese  have 
been  thus  amusingly  contrasted :  the  Chinaman 
every  other  day  puts  clean  clothes  on  the  same 
dirty  skin,  while  the  Japanese  puts  the  same  dirty 
clothes  on  a  clean  skin. 
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Some  foreign  physicians  have  indeed  urged  that 
the  practice  of  hot  bathing  is  injurious  to  the  well- 
beii^  of  the  people,  that,  by  consuming  the  reserve 
vital  power  stored  in  the  be  iy  and  unduly  heighten- 
ing the  pulsation,  it  has  shortened  the  average 
duration  of  iife  amongst  t  e  Japanese,  which  must 
be  taken  as  ten  years  less  han  that  of  Europeans. 
And  the  government  have  in  consequence  ordered 
notices  to  be  put  up  in  ;  bath-houses  prohibiting 
the  temperature  of  the  vater  from  being  raised 
above  a  certain  degree.  Dr  Baelz,'  however,  one 
of  the  professors  in  the  Imperial  Medical  College, 
Tdkiyo,  recently  advanced  quite  a  different  opinion 
at  a  meeting  of  the  German  Asiatic  Society  of 
Japan.  He  maintains  that  if  a  bath  is  hot,  and  not 
merely  lukewarm,  there  is  no  danger  whatever  of 
catching  cold  after  leaving  it,  even  although  cold 
water  be  not  applied,  that  in  fact  hot  water  acts  as 
a  means  of  hardening  the  skin  and  rendering  the 
body  less  penetrable  by  cold ;  and,  in  support  of 
this,  he  quotes  the  Japanese  endurance  of  cold, 
people  of  all  ages,  who  have  been  accustomed  to 
the  hot  baths  from  their  infancy,  being  seen  in  the 
streets  in  the  coldest  weather  with  their  bare  limbs 
exposed,  yet  apparently  without   feeling   any  dis- 

■  Fnrthc  iilmve  notice  of  Dr  I^lOA  views,  T  am  inckbtcd  lo 
TAi  Chrymnlhcmnm,  a  recently  cMal)lL,hcd  mngajine  fnr  Jap.in  »nd 
Ihe  Far  Kisl,  which,  as  it  is  Imth  ably  eonductCfl  and  pcn-adcd  by 
an  anniislakiljly  C'hrislian  lone,  deserves  a  briyhl  future. 
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comfort.  In  summer,  again,  a  bath  of  hot  water 
is  as  refreshing  as  one  of  cold  water.  The  frequent 
use  of  the  hot  bath,  he  considers,  is  not  weakening, 
nor  does  it  lose  its  effect  through  constant  repetition, 
and  in  proof  he  refers  to  the  vigour  of  the  coolies  of 
Tdkiyd,  who  have  a  hot  bath  almost  daily.  The 
acute  and  severe  rheumatism  common  in  Europe 
is  never  found  in  Japan,'  although  simple  rheu- 
matism may  be  met  with ;  and  the  hot  bath  seems 
to  have  done  much  to  prevent  this.  The  low  rate 
of  infant  mortality  is  a  proof  of  the  advantage  of 
the  hot  bath  to  children,  and  Dr  Baelz  has  found 
that  this  may  be  used  with  much  success  in  the 
treatment  of  children,  in  preference  to  the  prescrip- 
tion of  nauseous  physic.  The  only  real  objection 
to  the  use  of  hot  baths  is  their  tendency  to  cause 
apoplexy,  if  not  used  with  discretion,  and  this  danger 
may  be  averted  by  keeping  the  head  cooled  with  a 
sponge  while  in  the  bath,  and  bathing  the  head  with 
cold  water  on  leaving  it.  Dr  Baelz  concludes  by 
expressing  a  desire  for  the  introduction  into  Europe 
of  a  system  of  hot  baths  for  the  working  classes, 
similar  to  those  of  the  Japanese,  but  modified  so  as 
to  meet  in  other  respects  the  differeat  conditions  of 
livii^. 

Of  their  own  primitive  music  the  Japanese  are 
very  fond.    Professional  musicians  and  dancers  form 
'  This  lUtemcnt,  however,  hM  been  qnenioned. 
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quite  a  numerous  class,  and  are  in  constant  request 
for  private  parties.  They  consist  largely  of  young 
women  remarkable  for  i  leir  personal  attractions ; 
but  men  and  women  of  .1  ages,  including,  as  with 
us,  many  blind  people,  gain  their  livelihood  as 
singers  and  instrumental  ts.  Among  their  instni- 
ments,  our  harp,  guitar,  i  olin,  fife,  clarionet,  drum, 
etc,  have  their  counterj  ,rts  ;  and,  if  their  music 
does  not  always  give  ns  ]<leasure,  we  must  at  least 
admit  that  not  a  little  skill  is  often  shown  in  its 
execution.  Their  dancing  consists  in  graceful  pos- 
turing, in  illustration  of  some  talc  of  love  or  war  or 
everyday  life ;  it  has  been  well  characterized  as 
music  in  motion. 

Mr  Matsudaira.'  formerly  Dainiiyo  of  Kuwana. 
is  passionately  fond  of  music,  and  on  the  isth  of 
every  month  he  has,  at  his  house  near  Uyeno. 
T6kiy6,  a  musical  party,  consisting  of  as  many  of 
his  friends  as  desire  to  come.  To  one  of  these  the 
writer  had  the  privilege  of  being  invited,  through  the 
kindness  of  one  of  Mr  Matsudaira'.-i  former  retainers. 

The  house  is  situated  on  .1  hill  comniaiiding  an 
extensive  view  of  the  flat  city.  It  is  thoroughly 
Japanese  in  character,  although  .';ome  innovations- 
such  as  clocks,  carpets,  or  mirror.^  to  be  seen  in 
some  of  the  apartments — suggest  fi>rcign  intercourse. 
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At  the  entrance  we  find  a  novel  arrangement  for 
announcing  the  arrival  of  guests ;  as  soon  as  we 
step  on  the  board  in  front  of  the  door,  an  electric 
bell  is  set  in  action.  Having  of  course  taken  otT  our 
shoes,  we  are  ushered  into  a  room,  entirely  Japanese, 
with  the  exception  of  some  trivial  details,  such  as 
a  few  small  foreign  pictures,  where  we  are  received 
by  our  host  and  hostess — the  former  apparently 
between  thirty  and  forty,  the  latter  not  more  than 
twenty-four  or  twenty-five.  The  lady  has  consider- 
able beauty,  and  is  plainly  but  richly  dressed  in 
silk,  light  brown  prevailii^.  Both  she  and  her 
husband  have  the  long  clear-cut  features  character- 
istic of  the  aristocracy  of  Japan. 

Our  host  and  hostess  having  left,  we  are  con- 
ducted into  a  small  room  exclusively  devoted  to 
tea-drinking,  and,  as  befits  its  purpose,  of  plain  but 
neat  appearance.  One  side  consists  of  two  recesses, 
one  containing  a  censer  emitting  wreaths  of  sweet- 
smelling  incense,  the  other,  a  kakemono,  or  hanging 
picture,  with  a  fan-shaped  pen-and-ink  sketch.  The 
side  opposite  this  is  occupied  with  the  usual  Japanese 
sliding  windows ;  and  of  the  two  remaining  walls, 
one  is  bare,  the  other  having  a  small  kaketnono. 
Here  we  are  received  by  one  of  our  host's  retainers, 
who  bows  his  head  to  the  floor  as  we  enter.  We 
squat  in  a  semi-circle  facing  the  man,  while  he 
occupies  himself  in  infusing  tea,  performing  every 
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manipulation  by  rule  and  with  the  greatest  care. 
On  his  right  is  a  quaint  brasier,  the  charcoal  ashes 
of  which  are  piled  upintc  a  miniature  Fuji-san,  with 
one  red  ember  glowing  n  its  crater.  Beside  the 
brasier  lies  a  dingy  bask' :  of  plaited  bamboo,  from 
which  the  stove  is  occa  onally  replenished  with  * 
lump  of  charcoal.    Crudt    nd  decayed  as  this  has 


(frP«a?o/.. 


appears  to  our  eyes,  it  is  no  doubt  of  great  value 
on  account  both  of  its  history  and  of  the  evidences 
of  high  art  which  the  initiated  can  detect  in  its 
marks  and  irrc<;ular  lines.  The  tca-lcaves  arc  in  a 
venerable  porcelain  jar,  the  brown  surface  of  which 
shines  with  a  brilliant  but  uneven  glaze.  A  bamboo 
scoop  is  produced  from  amid  its  wrappings  of  crim- 
son silk,  and  a  quantity  of  the  leaves  are  measured 
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out  into  a  tiny  tea-pot  not  more  than  an  inch  and  a 
half  in  diameter.  Water  is  then  poured  from  the 
kettle  into  the  tea-pot,  which,  notwithstanding  its 
dimensions,  seems  to  have  a  capacity  quite  magical, 
for  from  its  spout  there  is  presently  poured  enough 
of  a  pale-green  effusion  to  partly  fill  five  little  blue- 
and-white  cups,  each  apparently  almost  as  large 
as  itself.  The  tea  is  tepid,  as  the  best  tea  in  Japan 
should  be,  and  very  strong,  but  of  a  peculiarly  mel- 
low flavour.     Small  cakes  are  then  passed  round. 

The  ceremony  is  that  of  sen-cka,  or  infused  tea, 
one  of  the  two  methods  of  conducting  the  cka~no-yu, 
or  tea-clubs  instituted  by  the  Ashikaga  Sh^un 
Yoshimasa  in  the  fifteenth  century.  The  whole 
scene  is  fascinating.  It  is  quite  a  glimpse  into  old 
Japan.  The  quiet  decorum  in  the  little  chamber, 
the  sweet  fragrance  of  the  crimson  incense  burning 
in  the  dimly-lighted  recess,  the  sound  of  the  fifes 
and  stringed  instruments  upstairs,  and  a  glimpse, 
between  the  window  screens,  of  the  quiet  city  lying 
beneath  the  moonlight,  make  up  a  scene  as  romantic 
as  to  our  Western  eyes  it  is  strange. 

We  now  proceed  upstairs  to  the  room  where  the 
music  is  going  on.  Twenty  or  more  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  all  in  pure  native  dress,  are  squatted  on 
the  mats  in  a  long  low  room.  At  one  end,  thirteen 
— eight  gentlemen  and  five  ladies,  including  the 
Daimiyd  himself — are  arranged  round  a  low,  circular 
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table,  each  provided  with  an  instrument ;  at  the 
other,  tlie  less  musical  guests  are  having  some  sakt 
and  other  refreshments.  Tlie  music  is  pure  Chinese, 
and  in  some  of  its  plaintive  strains  is  not  disagree- 
able. There  are,  no  doubt,  a  few  catcrwaulings,  but 
the  greater  portion  of  what  we  hear  exceeds  our 
expectations.  The  instruments  are  Chinese — the 
gekin  (a  kind  of  guitar),  the  ttkin  {a  kind  of  \nolin), 
a  kind  of  dulcimer,  a  long  fife,  etc. ;  the  gekin  are 
most  numerous.  There  are  none  of  the  popular 
g\}.\t3.rs  {samisoi),  as  these  are  by  our  host  considered 
vulvar.  On  a  very  good  French  harmonium,  which 
stands  in  a  recess,  Mr  Matsudaira  afterwards  plays 
some  CJiincse  airs  in  quite  an  interesting  way,'  and 
at  his  request  I  let  the  company  hear  some  European 
music. 

The  social  amusements  of  the  Japanese  arc  both 
manj'  and  various.  Indeed,  it  has  been  truly  re- 
marked that  durintjthc  last  two  and  a  half  centuries 
the  main  business  of  the  nation  would  seem  to  have 
been  play.  Here  wc  have  a  radical  contrast  between 
the  Japanese  character  and  that  of  the  Chinese, 
wbose  very  school  primers  lay  down  the  ma.\imthai 
play  is  unprofitable. 

Among  certain  classes  of  society,  literary  parties 
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are  common,  when  such  games  as  the  following  are 
played : — ' 

Iroha  Garuta.  —  There  are  two  collections  of 
cards, — one  collection  inscribed  with  various  pro- 
verbs, b^inning  respectively  with  i,  ro,  ha,  and  the 
other  letters  of  the  Japanese  syllabary,  and  the 
other  containing  pictures  in  illustration  of  these 
proverbs.  The  cards  having  been  shuffled  and 
dealt,  one  of  the  party  is  appointed  reader,  and 
when  each  proverb  is  read,  the  one  who  has  the 
picture  corresponding  calls  out,  and  the  match  is 
made.  Those  who  are  first  rid  of  their  cards  win 
the  game, 

Hiyaku  Nin  JssfnA  Garuta. — This  game  is  played 
with  200  cards,  lOO  of  which  contain  the  first  halves, 
and  the  other  hundred,  the  second  halves,  of  lOO 
famous  stanzas  or  poems.  The  former  are  held  by 
the  reader,  and  the  latter  by  the  players  ;  and  it  is 
for  the  players  to  discover,  as  the  first  half  of  each 
poem  is  read  out,  whether  or  not  they  possess  its 
second  half. 

The  Kokin  Garuta,  or  the  Game  of  Ancient 
Odes,  the  Genji  Garuta,  named  after  the  celebrated 
Genji  or  Minamoto  family  of  the  middle  ages,  and 
the  Shi  Gantta,  are  all  games  of  simitar  nature  to 

'  For  ranch  of  the  following  infoniuitioo  on  JtpaDcse  games,  I  un 
indebted  to  a  paper  in  the  Traniactimi  afthi  A.  S.y.,\fi  Mr  W.  £. 

Griffii, 
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the  above,  but  require  more  scholarship,  as  the 
quotations  are  written  in  Chinese  characters. 

The  large  number  of  homonyms'  in  the  Japanese 
language  gives  rise  to  multitudes  of  riddles  and 
puns,  which  help  to  make  time  pass  merrily  at 
social  gatherings.  There  are  indeed  few  boolcs, 
either  serious  or  gay,  in  which  puns  do  not  occur, 
and  it  is  in  a  pretty  play  upon  words  that  the  chief 
beauty  of  a  Japanese  pcem  often  lies. 

In  the  game  of  Go,  or  checkers,  much  proiid- 
ency  is  attained.  Japanese  of  a  mathematical  turn 
of  mind  often  acquire  as  yreat  a  passion  for  go  as 
any  in  our  own  country  acquire  for  the  hardly  more 
scientific  game  of  chess.  There  is  also  Slidgi,  chess, 
besides  various  forms  of  backgammon. 

Less  intellectual  games  are  the  Jshiken,  Kitsu- 
riciri/,  and  Osamakin.  In  the  hhikcn,  'a  stone,  a 
pair  of  scissors,  and  a  wrapping-cloth  arc  repre- 
sented. The  clenched  fist  signifies  the  stone,  the 
parted  fore  and  middle  fingers  signify  the  scissors, 
and  the  curved  forefinger  and  tluunb,  the  cloth. 
The  scissors  can  cut  the  clolh,  but  not  tlie  stone, 
but  the  cloth  can  rap  the  stone.  The  two  players 
sit  opposite   each  oilier  at  l>lay,  throwing  out  their 

'  Tlic  frccjucncy  of  llii-se  ti|Hiv(ii,a1  wonK  i<  somcliniL-.i  acK-aiicol 
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hands  so  as  to  represent  one  or  other  of  the  three 
things,  and  win,  lose,  or  draw,  as  the  case  may  be. 
In  the  Kilsuneken,  the  fox,  man,  and  gun  are  the 
figures.  The  gun  kills  the  fox,  but  the  fox  de- 
ceives the  man,  and  the  gun  is  useless  without  the 
man.  In  the  Osamaken,  five  or  six  boys  represent 
the  various  grades  of  rank,  from  the  peasant  up 
to  the  great  Daimiyfls  or  Shdgun.  By  superior 
address  and  skill  in  the  game  the  peasant  rises  to 
the  highest  rank,  or  the  man  of  highest  rank  is 
degraded.* 

The  winter  evenings  are  further  enlivened  with 
the  entertaining  stories  which  parents  tell  to  their 
children.  Ghost  stories  are  not  wanting.  Hiyaku 
Monogatari  ('One  Hundred  Stories'),  and  Kon- 
damcshi  ('  Soul-examination ')  are  games  connected 
with  such.  '  In  the  former  play  a  company  of  boys 
and  girls  assemble  round  the  hibacki  (charcoal 
brasier),  while  they,  or  an  adult,  an  aged  person  or 
a  servant  usually,  relate  ghost  stories,  or  tales  cal- 
culated to  straighten  the  hair  and  make  the  blood 
crawl.  In  a  distant  dark  room,  a  lamp  (the  usual 
dish  of  oil)  with  a  wick  of  one  hundred  strands  or 
piths,  is  set.  At  the  conclusion  of  each  story,  the 
children  in  turn  must  go  to  the  dark  room  and 
remove  a  strand  of  the  wick.  As  the  lamp  bums 
down  low,  the  room  becomes  gloomy  and  dark,  and 
the  last  boy,  it  is  said,  always  sees  a  demon,  a  huge 
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face,  or  something  terrible.  In  the  Kondatneski,  a 
number  of  boys  during  the  day  plant  some  flags  in 
difTerent  parts  of  a  graveyard,  under  a  lonely  tret, 
or  by  a  haunted  hillside.  At  night,  they  meet  to- 
gether, and  tell  stories  abcut  ghosts,  goblins,  devils, 
etc.,  and  at  the  conclusicn  of  each  tale,  when  the 
imagination  is  wrought  up  the  boys,  one  at  a  time, 
must  go  out  in  the  dark  and  bring  back  the  flag<^ 
until  all  are  brought  in.'  But  the  stories  are  some- 
times of  a  more  wholesome  kind,  as  when  the  father 
fires  his  son  with  enthusiasm  to  emulate  the  virtues 
or  prowess  of  the  departed  heroes  of  his  country. 
No  feature  of  the  Japanese  character  is  more  admir- 
able than  the  sympathy  which  binds  together  par- 
ents and  children.  While  the  children  arc  taught 
that  obedience  to  parents  is  a  primary  virtue,  and 
treat  both  their  parents  and  their  elder  brothers  and 
sisters  with  marked  respect,  never  mentioning  their 
names  without  the  honorific  san,  the  Japanese  word 
most  nearly  corresponding  to  our  Mr  or  Mrs, — while 
this  is  so,  no  parents  could  show  more  loving  con- 
descension in  entering  into  the  feelings  of  their 
cliildren,  taking  part  even  in  their  most  childish 
play,  and  thus  winning  their  hearts  as  well  as  their 
reverence.  It  is  quite  striking  to  a  European  to 
fmd  such  family  life  in  a  non-CIiri.stian  country. 

It  is  not  within  doors,  jiowevcr,  that  the  Japanese 
find   most   of  their  enjoyment.     Their  houses,  al- 
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though  almost  always  neat  and  clean,  and  often 
artistic,  have,  at  least  in  our  eyes,  little  comfort  ;  in 
an  average  Japanese  dwelling,  the  highest  attain- 
able pleasure  in  the  way  of  rest  and  refreshment  is 
rather  immunity  from  pain  than  anything  more 
positive.  In  the  cold  nights  of  winter  the  people 
make  the  best  of  their  confinement  to  their  houses, 
but  no  opportunity  is  lost  of  seeking  enjoyment  in 
the  open  air.  If  the  night  be  calm  and  moonlit, 
even  although  the  air  be  cold,  the  older  folk  betake 
themselves,  with  some  of  their  children,  to  the  mar- 
kets or  fairs  which  are  held  at  such  times  in  various 
parts  of  the  city.  And  the  poor  man  has  always 
his  bath  to  go  out  to,  where  he  may  get  heated  up 
for  the  night. 

Let  us  look  at  some  of  the  social  customs  con- 
nected with  the  different  festivals  throughout  the  year. 

Of  all  the  times  of  rejoicing  the  New  Year  is  the 
chief  This  formerly  fell  in  February,  but  is  now 
celebrated  according  to  our  calendar.  Striking 
features  of  the  season  are  the  decorations^  erected 
in  front  of  nearly  every  door.  The  objects  com- 
posing these  are  as  follow : — On  our  right  as  we 
face  the  door,  is  a  me-matsu  {pinus  dettsiflora),  and 
on  our   left  an  d-matsu  {pinus  thunbergius),  both 

'  I  have  to  acknowledge  indebtedneai  to  Mrs  Chaplin -Ayiton's 
paper  in  the  Transactiatu  ef  the  A.  S,  J.  on  Japantst  Nae  Year 
Cdtiratieni. 
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standing  upright ;  the  former  is  supposed  to  be 
of  the  female,  and  the  latter,  of  the  male,  sex,  and 
both  symbolize  a  robust  age  that  has  withstood 
the  storms  and  trials  of  li  e.  Immediately  behind 
each  of  the  pines  is  a  bami:)oo,  the  straight  stem  of 
which,  with  the  knots  marking  its  growth,  indicates 
hale  life  and  fulness  of  years.  A  straw  rope  of 
about  six  feet  in  length  connects  the  bamboos  seven 
or  more  feet  from  the  ground,  thus  completing  the 
triumphal  arch.  In  the  centre  of  this  rope,  which  is 
there  to  ward  off  evil  spirits,  is  a  group  of  several 
objects.  The  most  conspicuous  of  these  is  probably 
a  scarlet  lobster,  the  bent  back  of  which  symbolizes 
old  age.  This  is  embedded  in  branches  of  the 
yiisiiri  {wc/ia  Japonica),  the  older  leaves  of  which 
still  remain  after  the  young  ones  have  been  shed. 
'So  may  the  parents  continue  to  flourish,  while 
children  and  grandchildren  spring  forth!'  Another 
plant  in  the  central  group  is  the  polypodium  dicoto- 
moil  of  Thiinberg,  a  fern  which  is  regarded  as  a  sym- 
bol of  conjugal  life,  bec.iuse  the  fronds  spring  in 
pairs  from  the  stem.  Gohci,  pieces  of  twisted  paper 
supposed  to  attract  the  spirits  of  propitious  gods, 
are  scattered  here  and  there.  Tlicn  there  may  be 
also  a  daidai,  or  bitter  or.nigc,  which  through  a  play 
upon  its  name  (which  also  means  'generations')  in- 
dicates a  wish  that  the  family  pedigree  may  pros- 
per.    Another  pun  is  involved  in  the  presence  of  a 
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piece  of  sumi  (charcoal),  that  word  having  the 
additional  meanings  of  'to  dwell'  and  '  to  be  easy  in 
mind.'  The  piece  of  seaweed  {halochloa  macrantha) 
has  a  historical  significance  ;  tradition  says  that  this 
plant  was  used  to  feed  the  horses  of  the  Empress 
Jingfl  during  her  invasion  of  Korea,  so  invigorating 
them  that  in  the  strength  of  it  they  rushed  to  vic- 
tory. The  other  seaweed  decoration,  the  kobu  {lam- 
inaria  saccharina),  through  a  pun  in  its  name  in- 
dicates joy.  Besides  all  these  there  is  probably  a 
lucky  bag  filled  with  roasted  chestnuts,  the  row  of 
the  herring,  the  seeds  of  the  torreya  nucifera,  and 
the  dried  fruit  of  the  kaki.  Another  decoration  is 
a  ship  of  fortune,  made  of  twisted  straw,  and  repre- 
sented as  loaded  with  luxuries. 

These  triumphal  arches  are  cut  down  on  the  7th 
January,  or  sometimes  on  the  3d.  At  the  New  Year 
one  is  expected  to  visit  all  his  friends  with  the  greet- 
ing. Shin  Nen  ("or  Nentd)  no  go-shUgi  wo  mSshi- 
agemas&  ('  I  beg  to  wish  you  the  respectful  com- 
pliments of  the  New  Year '),'  or,  more  simply,  O 
medetd  ('  Respectful  congratulations '),  generally 
taking  a  present  with  him.  In  conversation,  care 
is  taken  to  avoid  the  unlucky  syllable  ski,  one 
meaning  of  which  is  '  death,'  and  to  introduce  the 
syllable yVya,  which  has  the  meaning  of  'long  life.' 

'  It  is  difficult  to  satisfactorily  translate  the  Japanese  honorilici 
into  EnglUh. 
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All  visits  should  be  accomplished  within  the  first 
week  ;  if  the  first  month  is  allowed  to  pass  before 
every  friend  in  tlie  city  has  been  seen,  the  offence  is 
unpardonable.  As  with  us  the  visits  are  accom- 
panied by  a  good  deal  of  :ating  and  drinking  (of 
the  mochi,  or  rice-caJ:e.  sa  e,  etc.),  but  drunken- 
ness, although  far  from  unk  lowii,  is  both  less  pre- 
valent and  less  flagrant  that  at  the  same  season  in 
our  own  country. 

The  weather  at  the  Nev/  Year,  although  cold, 
is  generally  clear  and  bright,  and  the  streets  Vtt 
gay  with  holiday-makers.  On  the  3d  and  4th  of 
January,  the  numerous  fire -brigades  have  thfir 
outings,  and  may  be  seen  marching  in  procession 
with  standards,  ladders,  and  lanterns.  Every  now 
and  then  the  proces.sion  halts,  and  the  ladders  art- 
held  upright,  while  agile  members  of  the  company 
run  up  and  perform  gymnastic  feats  ;  after  which 
the  march  is  continued,  with  lusty  shouts  as  before. 
Troops  of  young  men  and  maidens,  and  children  of 
all  ages,  stand  with  open  mouths  round  groups  of 
harlequins,  who,  dressed  outrageously  with  masks 
representing  the  heads  of  wild  beasts,  keep  cutting; 
all  sorts  of  capers  lo  the  wild  tones  of  fifes  and  the 
ratllc  of  drums;  others  are  engrossed  with  the 
spinning  of  tops.  Pretty  girls,  in  scarlet  and  d.irk 
purple  and  with  their  faces  and  necks  powdered  lo 
perfection,   and    their  lips  toueiied  with   vercniHon, 
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trip  about  with  their  happy  little  brothers,  rejoicing 
in  a  consciousness  of  their  own  attractiveness,  or 
fill  the  air  with  laughter  and  song,  as  they  ply 
battledore  and  shuttle-cock.  This  game  is  being 
played  on  all  sides.  The  battledore  is  a  wooden 
bat  ornamented  on  the  back  with  an  embossed 
representation  of  some  warrior,  popular  actor,  or 
singing  girl ;  the  shuttle-cock  is  a  black  or  gilt  seed 
winged  with  feathers.  The  players  sing  songs  in 
time  to  the  rebounds  of  the  shuttle-cock,  the  boys 
singing  for  wind  and  the  girls  for  calm  weather. 
Those  who  fail  in  the  game  have  their  faces  marked 
with  ink,  or  a  circle  drawn  round  their  eyes. 

Soon  after  the  New  Year,  the  boys  bring  out 
their  kites.  These  are  of  paper  pasted  on  a  bamboo 
frame  ;  they  are  generally  rectangular,  but  may  be 
made  to  represent  birds,  animals,  fans,  or  even  men. 
The  rectangular  kites  have  their  faces  adorned  with 
pictures  of  warriors,  fair  women,  dragons,  horses,  or 
large  Chinese  characters  ;  some  of  them  are  six  feet 
square.  Few  sports  are  more  popular  among  the 
boys  than  kite-flying,  and  even  grown-up  men  often 
take  delight  in  it.  A  thin  strip  of  whalebone  is 
sometimes  fixed  to  the  top  of  the  kite,  when  it 
vibrates  so  as  to  produce  a  humming  noise.  At 
other  times,  contests  are  carried  on  between  different 
kites  named  after  the  rival  clans  Heiki  and  Genji, 
or  Taira  and   Minamoto.      For  this   purpose   the 
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string  of  each  of  the  rival  kites  is,  ten  or  twenty  feet 
below  its  face,  covered  with  glue  and  afterwards 
dipped  in  pounded  glass  ;  and  each  of  the  combat- 
ants strives  to  bring  his  kite  :  nto  such  a  position  that 
he  may  saw  asunder  the  stri  g  of  his  antagonist. 

The  third  day  of  the  thi  1  month  is  for  the  giris 
the  greatest  day  in  the  year,  for  then  is  held  the 
Hina  Malsuri,  or  Feast  of  DoHs.  The  hina  are 
images  of  wood  or  enamelled  clay,  representing  th« 
Mikado  and  K6g6,  court  nobles,  ladies,  and  minstrels, 
and  various  personages  celebrated  in  the  mythology 
or  history  of  Japan  ;  they  are  from  four  inches  to  a 
foot  in  height,  and  are  splendidly  dressed.  Evcrj' 
girl  has  a  pair  purchased  for  her  at  the  first  Hina 
Matsitri  after  her  birth,  and  at  her  marriage  she 
takes  her  hina  with  her  to  her  husband's  house  and 
gives  them  to  her  children,  adding  to  the  stock  as 
her  family  increases  ;  so  tJiat  every  respectable 
household  has  quite  a  number  of  these  heirlooms, 
accumulated  during  successive  generations.  It  is 
only  at  this  season  that  tJiese  hina  arc  sold  or 
exhibited.  On  the  day  of  the  festival  each  hou: 
hold  has  a  display  of  its  hina,  as  well  as  of  nunicrou: 
otlicr  toys  representing  all  the  articles  of  a  lady': 
toilet,  kitchen  utensils,  travelling  etjuipmciits,  etc 
Having  presented  offerings  of  sahi\  dried  rice,  etc. 
to  the  effigies  of  the  Mikado  and  Kogo,  the  girls 
spend  the  day  among  these  toys,   mimicking  th< 
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whole  career  of  a  Japanese  woman  from  babyhood 
to  old  age. 

The  boys'  festival,  or  the  Feast  of  Flags,  falls 
on  the  fifth  day  of  the  fifth  month.  They  also  have 
their  dolls  and  other  toys,  but  these  are  naturally  of 
a  different  type  from  those  of  their  sisters.  National 
heroes,  horse-soldiers  and  foot-soldiers,  the  gods  of 
strength  and  valour,  flags,  banners,  guns,  cannon, 
and  all  the  apparatus  of  warfare,  are  represented. 
But  the  boys  have  the  additional  honour  of  an  out- 
door display.  Above  the  house  rises  a  bamboo 
pole,  from  the  top  of  which  there  floats  a  large 
paper  representation  of  a  carp.  The  fish  is  coloured 
naturally  and  is  hollow,  so  that  the  breeze  getting 
in  by  the  mouth  fills  out  the  sides,  at  the  same  time 
producing  a  wriggling  extremely  like  reality.  Hun- 
dreds of  these  nobori,  as  they  are  called,  may  be  seen 
floating  above  the  house-tops.  They  indicate  the 
birth  of  a  son  during  the  past  year,  or  at  least  the 
presence  of  sons  in  the  family.  The  idea  sym- 
bolized Is  perseverance,  the  carp  being  remarkable 
for  its  skill  in  ascending  rapids.  So  may  the  young 
man  surmount  all  obstacles,  and  attain  to  success 
and  quiet  prosperity. 

A  month  or  two  later  occurs  the  Festival  of  Puri- 
fication, when  paper  figures  representing  the  different 
worshippers  are  with  their  own  hands  thrown  into 
the  river,  and  watched  as  they  float  down  the  current 
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Early  in  July,  the  citizens  of  T6kiy6  have  a  great 
display  on  the  river.  Myriads  of  lanterns  illuminate 
the  banks,  thtyadoyas  overlooking  the  water  sparkle 
with  clusters  of  light — notably  Nakamura-r6,  the 
house  of  a  thousand  mats — multitudes  of  pleasure 
boats  flit  hither  and  thither  with  glowing  lan- 
terns, from  rafts  in  midstream  rockets  dart  into  the 
sky,  frames  of  various  shapes  burst  into  brilliant 
coruscations,  and  varicoloured  fires  flood  the  scene 
with  weird  light.  The  broad  stream  at  some  points 
scarcely  affords  room  for  the  closely  pfacked  boats 
with  their  little  pavilions  on  deck  ;  but  here  and 
there  appears  an  open  piece  of  water  with  the  wave- 
lets glistening  in  the  white,  red,  or  blue  light,  and 
the  lithe  forms  of  boatmen  plying  their  oars.  Now 
an  all  but  naked  figure  appears  black  against  a 
blaze  of  light,  again  figures  before  black  are  lit  up 
with  a  fiendish  glare,  others  spectre-like  come  sud- 
denly into  view  as  they  emerge  from  the  gloom 
below  the  bridges.  There  is  the  murmur  of  the 
multitude,  snatches  of  music  are  heard,  and  with 
each  great  outburst  of  light  there  comes  forth  a 
gush  of  admiration.  The  citizens  are  holding  high 
carnival. 

When  the  snow  comes,  the  children,  like  their 
brothers  in  Europe,  build  forts  and  fight  mimic 
battles,  and  make  snow  men.  The  personage  whose 
effigy  is  most  popular  is  Daruma,  a  disciple  of  Shaka 
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(Sakya)  Sama,  who,  by  long  meditation  in  a  squat- 
ting position,  lost  the  power  of  his  limbs.  Some- 
times Geiho  is  represented.  Geiho  is  one  of  the 
gods  of  good  luck,  and  has  a  forehead  so  high  that 
a  ladder  is  required  to  reach  his  crown.  In  winter 
the  youngsters  also  find  much  enjoyment  in  walking 
on  stilts  through  the  snow. 

Nor  are  outdoor  amusements  confined  to  certain 
seasons.  All  the  year  round  there  are  almost  daily 
matsuri,  or  religious  fairs.  At  some  of  these,  special 
sights  are  to  be  seen.  Thus  the  temple  of  Yekk6-in, 
on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  near  Riyfigoku  Bashi, 
is  famous  for  its  wrestling  matches.  Gross-looking 
men  these  wrestlers  are,  fed  up  for  their  calling  into 
monstrosities ;  but  with  certain  classes  their  en- 
counters are  highly  popular,  each  clever  movement 
calling  forth  the  admiring  cry,  '  Has  he  not  a 
father?'  At  Kudan  there  is  horse-racing.  Cock- 
fighting  is  increasing  in  favour.  Boys  play  a  kind 
of  prisoners'  base,  in  which  the  oni,  or  devil,  cor- 
responds to  our  '  officer.'  Polo,  and  other  games 
on  horseback,  are  favourite  modes  of  exercise  among 
the  upper  orders.  Football  is  an  ancient  Japanese 
game,  but,  strange  to  say,  was  formerly  confined  to 
the  imperial  court 

But  it  is  amid  the  beauties  of  nature  that  the 
Japanese  finds  most  scope  for  the  indulgence  of  his 
pleasure-loving  disposition.     AH   the   year   round, 
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Nature  in  her  various  moods  gives  him  full  oppor- 
tunity of  testifying  to  the  inborn  and  steadfast  love 
that  he  bears  her.  The  temperate  climate  of  his 
country  affords  him  all  the  charms  of  having  four 
well-marked  seasons,  and,  the  sky  being  often  clearer 
than  it  fs  in  England,  his  outdoor  plans  are  so 
much  less  likely  to  be  thwarted. 

Scarcely  are  the  New  Year  festivities  over,  when, 
through  the  snow  that  has  fallen  on  the  plum-tree 
branches,  there  begin  to  appear  pink  and  white 
buds,  and  in  a  week  or  two  the  numerous  gardens 
which  everywhere  pad  the  houses  of  the  city  arc 
bright  and  fragrant  with  leafless  trees  covered  widi 
rich  clusters  of  blossoms  — 

'  Spring,  spring,  ]i:is  come,  while  jet  the  landscape  bear* 
Its  fleecy  burden  of  unmelted  snow  ! 
Now  may  the  zephyr  gently  'gin  to  bldw, 
To  melt  the  nightingale's  sweet  froien  tears.' ' 

In  the  suburbs  arc  gardens  where  sjiccial  attention 
is  paid  to  these.  Thither  the  father  betakes  him- 
self, accompanied  by  his  wife  and  family,  all  dressed 
in  their  best,  A  blooming  damsel  cffiisivelj-  wel- 
comes them,  and  conducts  them  to  one  of  the 
numerous  tnatted  platforms  which  are  scattered 
throughout  the  little  plum-^rove.  Squatted  on  this 
they  refresh  themselves  with  tea  and   sweetme.i;-, 

yapancst. 
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and,  inspired  with  the  beauty  of  the  rich  pink 
clusters  which  overhang  them,  the  elders  write  quaint 
couplets  on  slips  of  paper  and  fix  them  to  the 
branches.  The  cloudless  sky;  the  scented  air,  mild 
yet  fresh ;  the  masses  of  blossom,  unbroken  except 
by  the  thin  lines  of  the  boughs,  the  stillness  made 
only  more  striking  by  the  drone  of  a  humming  kite 
flown  by  one  of  the  children — all  combine  to  make 
a  scene  of  elysian  happiness  and  peace. 

A  few  weeks  later,  and  before  all  the  plum-trees 
have  domied  their  leaves,  appear  the  peach-blossoms, 
beloved  by  the  elves.  These  have  perhaps  more 
effect  on  the  general  face  of  the  country ;  far  across 
the  wide  plain  their  delicate  pink  sprinklings  are  on 
all  sides  mingled  with  rich  clumps  of  evergreens,  ex- 
quisite tints  of  virgin  green,  and  the  brilliant  yellow 
flowers  of  the  rape.  Next,  the  camellias  burst  into 
bloom,  enriching  with  their  contrast  of  dark  green 
and  pink  the  hedges  and  hill-slopes.  The  peach-tree 
and  the  camellia  are  both  emblematical  of  long  life, 
and  poets  often  sing  of  the  'camellia  of  eight  thousand 
years.' 

But  among  the  flowers  of  spring  it  is  to  the 
cherry-bloom  that  the  Japanese  pays  most  devotion. 
Am(»)g  the  sombre  old  cryptomerias  and  pines  of 
Uyeno,  its  delicate  white,  or  white  gently  tipped 
with  pink,  appears  surpassingly  beautiful,  especially 
on  the  drooping  boughs.    Mukojima,  however,  has 
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the  chief  attractions.     Here,  along  the  east  bank  01 
the  river  Sumida,  is  an  avenue,  two  miles  in  length, 
bordered  with  cherry-tree;      Early  in  April,  fleets  of 
pleasure-boats  glide  up  t>      stream,  filled  with  gaily 
dressed  people  of  all  cl:       s.     In  the  avenue  it  is 
difficult  to  make  one's  way    :o  dense  is  the  throng. 
But  at  the  side  are  little     irdcns  with  tea-fa(Hise<^ 
where  breathing  space  m      be  had,  as  wcU  as  re- 
freshments, a   speciality  c     the   place   aod  season 
being  a  drink  flavoured  with  cherry  blossom.    It  is 
a  merry  sight ; — the  endless  vista   of  overarching 
boughs  as  white  as  if  laden  with  snow-flakes,  each 
breath  of  wind  scattering  a  shower  of  delicate  petals, 
the  cheerful  crowd  of  holiday-makers  moving  quietly, 
or  sitting  in  rest-houses,  with  their  tasteful  attire  and 
winning  manners,  the  peals  of  laughter  and  fugitive 
strains  of  music,  the  tidy  pavilioned  plcasure-boali 
moored  to  the  stakes  which  support  the  sedgy  river- 
bank,  one  or  two  white  sails  of  barges  making  their 
way  down  or   up   stream,  a  glimpse  of  the  upper 
reaches  of  the  river  with  its  low  grassy  banks  and  a 
reedy  islet  in  nud-channel.  cityward  llic  pagoda  and 
great  roofs  of  Asakusa,  and   above  the   great  city, 
with  its  grey  roofs,  sprinkling  of  white  walls,  and 
wooded    bluffs,   the   inspiration  of  deathless   Fuji- 
san.     Have  we  reached  the  "L^uid  of  Perennial  Life.' 
of  which  the  poets  of  Japan  have  so  often  sung? 
It   would    almost  seem  so,  the  whole   scene    is  so 
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perfectly  delightful,  so  suggestive  of  undisturbed 
peace  and  prosperity.  It  is  possible  we  may  see  a 
beggar  or  a  drunkard,  and  thus  for  the  moment  awake 
from  our  dream  of  bliss ;  but  such  sights  are  rare. 
The  general  impression  is  one  of  unalloyed  enjoy- 
ment. Numberless  are  the  verses  which  admirers 
have  attached  to  the  boughs.  Some  of  these  are 
joyous,  others  breathe  a  sadder  spirit. 

'  'Tis  a  pleasant  day  of  merry  spring 
No  bitter  frosts  are  threateoiD^ 
No  storm-winds  blow,  no  rain-donds  loWr, 

The  sun  shines  bright  on  high, 
Yet  ttiou,poor  trembling  little  flow'r, 

Dost  wither  away  and  die.' 

'  The  court  with  sakurds'^  floweis  is  strewn, 
As  thick  as  though  the  drifted  snow 
Did  thereon  lie :  and  I  too  soon 
As  wither'd  low  shall  lie  "neath  blow 
Of  man's  inevitable  foe." 

Time  would  fail  us,  if  we  were  even  to  men- 
tion all  the  attractions  which  nature  and  art  com- 
bined have  for  the  Japanese  during  the  circle  of  the 
year.  In  the  beginning  of  May,  he  sits  under  a 
trellis-work  roof,  from  which  taper  the  lilac  blossoms 
of  the/»;i  {wistaria  Sinensis).  The  place  in  T6kiy6 
most  famous  for  the/»^*  is  the  temple  of  Kameido, 

'  Sakura=<iuxr}, 

•  From  Mr  F.  V.  Didtini'  fapaiuu  Oda  ( TrtmiUtai  frvm  tkt 
Origmal). 
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a  mile  or  two  to  the  east  of  the  river.  We  take 
'  house-boats '  from  Yetai  Bashi,  the  lowest  of  the 
bridges  crossing  the  river,  and  sitting  on  mats  under 
a  little  roof  and  with  sliding  windows  on  each  side 
of  us,  are  sculled  up  stream  by  two  wiry  boatmen. 
Having  passed  under  Ohas  li  and  Riydgoku  Basbi. 
we  turn  to  the  right  into  a  canal  Storehouses 
crowd  the  banks,  and  there  are  manure-barges 
which  are  offensive ;  but  at  length  we  diverge  to 
the  left,  and  glide  up  another  canal  between  green 
banks,  here  and  there  overhung  by  willows  and 
other  trees.  Singing  beguiles  the  time,  as  the 
banks  and  boats  and  houses  pass  smoothly  by.  We 
are  now  alongside  a  little  flight  of  wooden  steps, 
which  having  ascended,  we  walk  a  few  yards  and 
enter  the  grounds  of  Kameido,  tJirough  a  carved 
gateway  of  plain  wood  with  nid,  the  avengers,  in  its 
niches  and  a  bronze  phccnix  adorning  its  roof-ridge. 
Facing  us  is  a  scmi-circuIar  stone  bridge  crossing  an 
artificial  lake,  which  in  rectangular  form  runs  round 
the  grounds.  The  road  across  this  bridge  is  e.vactly 
parallel  to  its  arch,  and  it  is  a  fc.it  to  cro.ss  it  with- 
out the  use  of  tJie  hands.  The  lake  is  overhung 
with  trellises  of  bamboo,  from  whicJi  multitudes  of 
wistaria  flowers  droop  like  stalactites,  forming 
beautiful  ceilings  for  the  matted  platforms  on  wJiich 
arc  squatted  groups  of  liolid.tj'-seckLTs.  Some  o^ 
these  tapering  blossoms  are  more  than  a  yartl  long, 
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and  one  or  two  even  exceed  four  feet.  Attached  to 
many  are  little  wooden  tablets  or  strips  of  paper 
inscribed  with  the  effusions  of  admirers.  The 
temple  building^  itself  is  not  remarkable,  but  around 
it  are  some  interesting  objects,  such  as  a  marble  ox, 
two  horses  carved  in  wood  standing  in  a  stable, 
and  the  tortoise-well  {kame-ido),  which  gives  its 
name  to  the  place.  But  all  the  sights  are  insigni- 
ficant beside  the  wonderful  profusion  of  lilac  blos- 
soms with  the  people  feasting  in  their  shadows. 

Early  in  summer,  the  T6kiy6  citizen  is  enrap- 
tured over  the  rich  folds  of  the  peony,  or  repairs 
to  the  artificial  lakes  at  Hori-Kiri,  whose  surface 
blooms  with  three  hundred  varieties  of  irises. 
August  has  for  him  the  great  pink  or  white  bulbs 
of  the  sacred  lotus,  rising  beside  its  immense  para- 
sol-like  leaves  on  the  waters  of  the  castle  moat 

'  The  waters  are  soiled  and  dark  below— 

(Beautiful  Bloom  of  the  Lotus  Flower  1) 
Why  art  thou  fair  as  a  flake  of  snow  ? 
(Beautiful  Bloom  of  the  Lotus  Flower  !]. 

'  Over  the  waters  thy  lifted  leaves — 

(Beautiful  Bloom  of  the  Lotus  Flower  !) 
Thrill  with  the  fragrance  iheir  heait  receives — 
(Beatttifhl  of  the  Lotos  Flower  t). 

'  Now  is  the  mystery  plain  to  me — 
(Beautiful  Bloom  of  the  Lotus  Flower  !) 
Heaven  came  down  with  its  love  to  thee — 
(Beautiful  Bloom  of  the  Lotus  Flower  !}. 
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'  And  /Ae  Angtl  in  thee  arose  to  view, 
Crystalline  pure  from  the  mire  she  grew — 
(Beautiful  Bloom  of  the  Lotus  Flower  \) 
Morning  and  even  the  ;ift  was  new, 
Heaven  that  came  in  a  drop  of  dew — 
(Beautiful  Bloom  ol  the  Lotus  Flower  !)." 

Then  the  chrysanthemums  of  October  foster 
his  patriotism,  as  well  as  his  love  of  beauty  and 
variety ;  for  it  is  this  fli  ver  that  has  from  tinie 
ttntnemorial  been  the  i„idge  of  the  Emperors 
of  Japan.  One  way  of  displaying  the  chrysam- 
themums  (which  present  great  variety  of  size 
and  colour)  is  to  dress  figures  with  them.  This 
is  done  on  the  largest  scale  at  Dangozaka,  be- 
yond Uycno ;  here  may  be  seen  a  great  many 
tableaux  in  illustration  of  scenes  from  Japanese 
history  and  mythology,  the  figures  of  which  have 
their  heads  and  limbs  of  enamelled  clay,  but  their 
dresses  entirely  of  chrysanthemum  flowers  of  vari- 
ous colours. 

And  who  can  undertake  to  describe  the  glories 
of  a  Japanese  autumn .'  It  is  then,  more  than  at 
any  other  season  that  he  loves  to  sit  with  open 
window  and  gaze  across  the  richly  tinted  undula- 
tions of  the  plain,  to  the  wall  of  purple  hills  and  the 
more  distant  white-robed  cone  of  Fuji-san. 
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'  From  where  my  home, — 

My  lonely  Ii<iine,^oii  Togo's  shore 
Doth  stand,  the  wandering  eye  may  roam 
O'er  Fuji-yama's  summit  hoar, 
Whose  lofty  brow 
Is  whitened  with  th'  new-fallen  snow." 

Except  during  the  cold  of  winter,  every  moonlit 
night  is  an  inducement  to  him  to  sit  with  open 
window  and  vie  with  his  friends  in  the  composition 
of  verses,*  while  the   stone   lamps  of  the  garden 

'  From  Dickins'  Japamsc  Odti. 

*  Japanese  art  of  all  kinds  is  highljr  aitiGciaL  This  seems  ttnuigc, 
when  we  consider  the  ardent  love  of  natore  which  is  undoubtedly  a 
prominent  trait  in  the  national  character.  And  in  cataln  depart- 
ments of  art,  such  as  the  represcntalion  of  birds,  iiuects,  and  flowers, 
Japanese  artists  show  a  fidelity  to  nature  which  is  quite  marrellous, 
and  cannot  but  call  forth  our  enthusiastic  admiration.  But  they  fail 
altc^ether  when  they  attempt  to  portray  the  human  form  or  that  of 
a  quadruped.  Howistliis?  It  is  doubtless  due  to  Chinese  influence. 
It  was  from  China,  as  we  have  seen,  that  Japan,  centuries  ago,  re- 
ceived her  art ;  and  it  is  slavish  adherence  to  Chinese  ideas  that  has 
prevented  ber from  turning  to  due  account  those  opportunities  of  study- 
ing the  human  form  which  are  so  much  more  frequent  with  her  than 
with  prudish  China.  'How  is  it,  Mr  Uchida, '  asked  the  Rev.  Dr 
Verbeck,  '  that  your  artists,  who  do  so  well  in  flowers  and  insects, 
fail  so  utterly  in  quadrupeds,  and  notably  in  horses  P '  '  Ah,  yon 
must  not  judge  of  them  in  this  way,'  was  the  reply  ;  '  they  do  not 
attempt  to  imitate  nature  in  painting  hones  and  certain  other  animali. 
Years  ago,  a  celebrated  artist  painted  a  horse  which  was  considered 
the  perfection  of  eqoine  beauty,  and  now  all  artists  take  tliat  as  their 
model ;  whoever  succeeds  most  nearly  in  reproducing  the  andeut 
model  is  the  best  artist.  It  maybe  that  the  introducdon  of  photo- 
graphy will  help  to  correct  the  error.'  Similar  artificialities,  as  Dr 
Verbeck  points  out,  hold  sway  in  the  doniain  of  poetry.  And,  con- 
tequeotly,  the  number  of  so-called  poets  is  somewhat  startling.  It 
is  interesting  and  gratifying,  nevertheless,  to  find  such  a  widespread 
loTC  of  embodying  inaie  or  leas   poetical  fandet  in  the  standard 
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outside  look  spectral  amid  the  shrubs  and  artificial 
hillocks,  and  the  little  lake  with  its  tortoise-shaped 
island  reflects  the  full-orbed  moon. 

It  is  said  that  a  Chinaman  named  Jiyofuku  once 
came  over  to  Japan  in  search  of  the  elixir  of  life. 
And  were  we  to  confine  our  attention  to  certain 
features  of  Japanese  life,  such  as  a  few  of  those 
just  referred  to,  we  n  ight  be  pardoned  if  the 
thought  crossed  our  n  inds  that  perhaps,  seeing 
that  Jiyofuku  did  believe  in  the  existence  of  such 
a  substance,  he  might  have  gone  to  a  less  likely 
form  of  versification.  In  a  rectnt  number  of  The  yafan  Maii  I 
read  that  the  pre^nt  Mihado,  while  resling  in  the  Manoji  temple il 
Kuwamori,  was  much  pleased  to  see  an  old  leafy  malsi  (pioet  in  [he 
garden  of  the  temple,  and  ordered  Mr  Sugi,  Vice-Minister  of  tbe 
Imperial  Hoaschold.  to  give  it  a  name.  Acconlingljr  the  Una 
named  it  Mikagt-no-mntsii,  which  words  lie  wrote  and  preseDled 
Ihem,  together  with  a  sonnet,  to  His  Majesty.     The  verses  are  : — 


Nalsu  mo  iuihushiki 

of  which  the  following  is  given  as  a  paraphrase  : — 
'  How  green  that  pine-tree  "hereunder 
Our  gracious  t^overcign  stands  : — 
Civelh  shade  in  (he  heat  of  summer. 
And  cooleth  the  parched  lands.' 
How  amusingly  the  J.ipancse  association  of  ideas  may  differ  from  our 
own  comes  well  out  in  the  following  translation  of  a  [Kiem,  composed 
by  none  other  than    M.I.  M.   the   Kmpress.      Tlie  occasion  was  the 
departure  of  the  Uriiish  ambassador's  lady  for  England,  there  to  jaiii 
certain  members  of  her  family  : — 

'  Why  does  the  wild  goose  fly  away  lo  her  young  in  the  West  ? ' 


An  Aesthetic  E^tcation. 
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place  to  look  for  it  Undoubtedly  there  is  a  chann 
quite  unique  in  many  of  the  pleasures  of  the  Japa- 
nese people.  Nature  and  art  combined  weave  an 
irresistible  spell,  making  a  residence  in  the  country 
quite  an  aesthetic  education,  and  this  spell  is  in- 
creased by  a  sight  of  the  captivating  mann«%  of 
the  people  and  the  heartiness  with  which  they  give 
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themselves  up  to  the  pleasures  of  the  hour.  Care 
is  banished  ;  for  the  time  being  the  stem  realities 
of  life  are  as  if  they  did  not  exist  Such  people 
seem  to  have  been  made  to  enjoy  themselves.  To 
associate  them  with  sin,  and  sorrow,  and  death, 
appears  quite  unnatural 

That  the  Japanese  have  their  own  share  of  these 
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it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say.     And  we  now  turn  to 
the  darker  side  of  the  people's  life. 

The  most  crying  of  '""e  national  vices  is  un- 
doubtedly licentiousness.  This  fact  will  present 
itself  in  rather  a  startUng  brra  to  the  visitor  who 
finds  himself  after  night-f  entering  or  leaving  the 
city  by  one  or  other  of  the  liigh-roads.  A  spacious 
well-lit  street ;  on  each  si  a  line  of  buildings  like 
handsome  inns,  gay  wit!  paper  lanterns  and  the 
strains  of  music,  and  ex]  osing  to  view  through 
windows,  or  rather  wooden  gratings,  which  occupy 
almost  the  entire  lower  storeys,  rows  of  gaily  dressed 
and  powdered  women ;— such  is  in  brief  the  sight 
which  will  meet  his  eye.  There  they  squat  stolidly 
beside  their  charcoal  brasiers,  in  most  cases  looking 
miserable  enough,  poor  creatures.  Above  each  door 
is  a  framed  case  containing  the  photographs  of  the 
inmates,  from  which  a  day  visitor  may  judge  of  their 
appearance. 

Such  colonies  are  to  be  met  with  at  cverj- 
important  exit  to  the  city.  Formerly,  it  was  lawful 
to  establish  them  in  any  quarter ;  but.  chiefly 
through  the  influence  of  an  officer  of  H.B.M.  Lega- 
tion, the  government  some  years  ago  passed  a  law 
limiting  them  to  certain  districts.  The  light  in 
which  the  great  body  of  the  Japanese  people  look 
upon  prostitution  is  strange  and  startling.  It  used 
to  be  no  uncommon  thing  (and  we  have  no  clear 
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evidence  that  the  custom  is  obsolete)  for  a  dutiful 
daughter  to  sell  herself  for  a  tenn  of  years  to  the 
proprietor  of  a  house  of  ill-fame,  in  order  that  she 
might  thus  retrieve  her  father's  fallen  fortunes. 
When  she  returned  to  her  home,  no  stigma  attached 
to  her ;  rather  was  she  honoured  for  her  filial  de- 
votion. Street-walking  is  virtually  unknown.  Mo- 
nc^amy  prevails  to  the  extent  that  a  man  has 
only  one  wife  recognized  by  law ;  but  concubinage 
is  countenanced,  and  the  children  of  such  unions 
are  regarded  as  legitimate  equally  with  those  bom 
in  wedlock.  Conjugal  infidelity'  sadly  mars  the 
happiness  of  family  life.  One  fact  which  strikingly 
indicates  the  bent  of  the  Japanese  evil  nature  is, 
that  the  language  teems  with  obscenity,  while  it 
does  not  contain  a  single  profane  oath.*  It  is  only 
fair,    however,  to    say    that,    notwithstanding    the 

'  That  b,  on  the  part  of  the  husband.  The  Rev.  M.  C.  Hanii, 
in  a  note  on  the  proverb,  'KairS  dt-kitm  no  cAigsri'  {United  to- 
gether in  life  and  death),  has  the  foUawtng  {Chrytanthtmum,  Vol.  L 
No.  3) : — '  When'  a  woman  once  becomes  a  wife,  she  must  regaid 
herself  as  dead  also,  and  never  allow  her  thoughts  to  turn  to  another 
man.  The  word  d6iatu  means  '  the  same  grave.'  In  former  timet 
it  is  said  that  the  wife  often  had  a  hole  dug  near  the  grave  of  the  dead 
husband,  indicating  bj  this  her  union  with  him  even  in  death.  A 
Samurai's  wife  under  the  old  rtpmt  seldom  if  ever  married  a  second 
time.  It  will  be  observed  that  this  lofl;  sacrifice  10  conjugal  fidelity 
was  binding  only  on  the  wife.  Her  lord  might  marry  a  dozen  wives 
ID  hisUfe-lime,  and  not  oBend  the  proprieties  of  social  life.' 

■  The  strongest  naledictoiy  expression  is  baka,  a  word  which 
meaiu  little  more  than  '  fooL' 
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prevalent  looseness,  there  is  a  considerable  class, 
chiefly  among  the  upper  ranks  of  the  people,  who 
observe  an  almost  Puritanical  strictness  of  morality. 
It  is  difScult  for  a  foreig  ler  to  get  at  the  tnith 
on  the  question  of  female  virtue  in  Japan.  Mr 
Adams,  in  his  History  of  Japan,  states  that,  as  far  as 
he  knows,  'the  conception  of  female  chastity  and 
virtue,  as  we  apprehend  it  in  Europe,  and  as  these 
qualities  exist  among  our  women,  is  hardly  to  be 
found  in  Japan,'  and  he  even  goes  so  far  as  to  doubt 
whether  an  equivalent  for  our  word  'chastity'  exists 
in  the  Japanese  language.  This  opinion  is  contro- 
verted by  a  recent  writer  in  The  Japan  Mail,  who 
maintains  that  'among  married  women,  chastity 
{teisctsU)  not  only  exists,  but  exists  in  a  considerably 
greater  degree  than  it  does  with  ourselves,'  Un- 
swerving fidelity  to  a  husband,  himself  anything 
but  faithful,  is,  according  to  this  writer,  the  rule, 
not  merely  in  the  upper,  but  also,  though  to  a  less 
extent,  in  the  lower,  ranks  of  the  people.  He 
admits,  however,  that  in  the  case  of  unmarried 
women  there  is  perceptible  a  moral  phase  snme- 
what  different  from  that  which  prevails  with  us. 
'  That  intense  antipathy  to  cvcrj-thing  savouring 
of  immodesty,  and  in<;tinctive  shrinking  from  its 
contact,  which  are  believed  to  be  at  once  the  signs 
and  safeguards  of  virgin  virtue  in  the  West,  cer- 
tainly do  not  exist  to  any  great  extent  in  Japan. 
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Self-Gonscioasness,  their  inevitable  companion,  is 
completely  absent,' 

As  among  other  non-Christian  nations,  the  sin- 
fulness of  lying  is  far  from  being  understood.  The 
very  politeness  of  the  people  leads  them  into  the 
practice  of  saying  what  they  know  to  be  false. 
Biy6ki  in  Japan  has  quite  the  convenient  ambi- 
guity of  our  own  'indisposition,'  and  perhaps  oftener 
really  sigpnifies  unwillingness  of  mind  than  inca- 
pacity of  body.  Rather  than  say  what  is  unpleasant, 
or  be  so  rude  as  to  let  his  ignorance  prevent  him 
from  satisfying  the  curiosity  of  his  questioner,  a 
Japanese  will,  with  unblushing  countenance  and  de- 
lightful courtesy,  make  statements  which  have  no 
correspondence  whatever  with  the  truth. 

One  of  the  most  striking  defects  of  the  national 
character  is  fickleness.  Love  of  novelty  leads  the 
people  impulsively  to  rush  after  what  has  tickled 
their  fancy,  and  their  conceit  making  them  think, 
after  a  limited  experience  of  the  novelty,  that 
they  have  extracted  from  it  all  the  good  that  it 
possesses,  they  throw  it  aside  as  readily  as  they 
took  it  up.  How  far  does  this  feature  separate  them 
from  the  Chinese,  with  whom  we  in  the  West  have 
been  led  by  various  accidental  circumstances  too 
much  to  confound  them  I  A  Chinaman  is  slow  to 
take  in  any  new  idea,  but,  if  he  has  once  adopted  it, 
almost  hopeless  is  the  attempt  to  drive  it  out  of 
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him.  But  the  Japanese  leams  and  unlearns  with 
equal  facility.  Like  the  butterfly,  he  flits  from 
flower  to  flower,  leaving  each  after  a  few  sips,  satis- 
fied that  he  has  imbibed  :  that  is  worth  having', 
and  craving  for  something  resh.  In  this,  as  well 
as  other  points  of  characte  the  Japanese  remind 
us  more  of  the  French  than  if  any  other  European 
nation.  We  have  endeavou  d  to  put  this  failing  in 
a  strong  light,  because  it  is  ndoubtedty  one  of  the 
weakest  features  of  the  Japai  cse  character.  Fortu- 
nately, counteracting  tendencies  generally  accom- 
pany it,  and  thus  more  or  less  prevent  the  evil 
consequences  to  which  it  would  otherwise  Scad. 

Improvidence  is  another  conspicuous  failing.  Most 
of  the  people  live  for  the  present  hour,  taking  verj- 
little  thought  indeed  about  the  morrow.  The  dis- 
tress which  might  be  the  outcome  of  this  is  tempered 
by  the  good  feeling  which  binds  togctlier  persons  of 
the  same  class  or  profession.  Each  calling  would 
seem  to  have  its  guilds,  the  members  of  which  agree 
to  look  after  one  another's  welfare;  so  that  if  any 
individual  member  finds  himself  in  need,  he  has 
always  friends  to  grant  him  help.  \'erj-  soon  he 
may  fall  in  with  a  good  situation,  and  then  it  will 
be  his  turn  to  show  hospitality,  possibly  to  the  verj- 
persons  who  were  able  to  assist  him  when  his  for- 
tunes were  low.  The  kindness  which  is  thus  shown 
to   the  aged   and   infirm    is   worthy  of  all    praUc. 
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Be^^ars  are  by  no  means  so  common  as  one  might 
expect 

Although  there  is  improvidence  in  money  mat- 
ters, treasures  of  art  are  most  carefully  hoarded. 
Every  well-to-do  household  has  a  fire-proof  store- 
house (kurd)  in  which  are  carefully  laid  past  all  the 
articles  of  furniture  and  clothing  which  are  not  in 
use.  Some  of  these  family  storehouses  contain 
priceless  treasures,  of  the  existence  of  which  a 
visitor  to  the  house  might  little  dream.  For  all  vulgar 
display  is  avoided  in  the  decoration  of  the  rooms. 
The  ornaments  visible  are  few  but  select ;  it  is  only 
on  very  great  occasions,  such  as  the  girls'  and  boys' 
festivals,  that  any  article  of  vertu  is  brought  out  of 
the  kura,  except  to  replace  some  other  article  which 
for  the  sake  of  variety  has  been  removed.  Such 
changes  are  often  made  every  month  ;  certain  orna- 
ments being  regarded  as  appropriate  to  certain 
months  of  the  year. 

I  have  remarked  elsewhere  upon  the  neat  and 
generally  clean  appearance  of  the  streets.  But 
Tdkiyd,  like  all  other  cities,  has  its  slums,  where 
filth,  misery,  and  disease,  are  rife.  These,  however, 
are  by  no  means  obtrusive ;  one  might  live  long  in 
the  city  without  knowing  of  their  existence.  Certain 
it  is  that  there  are  no  such  hells  upon  earth  as  are 
to  be  found,  e.g.,  in  London  and  Edinbui^h.  Much 
less  general  comfort  there  is  than  in  these  dties. 
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but  at  the  same  time  much  less  flagrant  misery  and 
crime.  The  fact  is,  there  is  a  delusive  gloss  over 
Japanese  life.  We  have  to  acknowledge  that  the 
people  are  blessed  with  fewer  comforts  than  we 
enjoy;  but  then  they  seem  quite  contented  with 
the  comforts  they  have — to  outward  appearance, 
indeed,  more  contented  with  their  little  than  we 
are  with  our  much.  We  see  that  blindness  is  very 
prevalent,  and  that  skin-diseases,  especially  on  the 
heads  of  children,  are  offensively  common ;  but  we 
are  prepared  to  meet  with  disease  here  as  elsewhere, 
and  the  amount  visible  seems  below  what  we  an- 
ticipated. Where,  we  ask,  are  the  deformed.'  Of 
such  there  are  far  fewer  to  be  seen  here  than  in 
England.  Fewer  there  may  be,  and,  on  account  of 
the  simpler  life  of  the  people,  no  doubt  arc  ;  but  it 
is  to  be  noted  that  only  a  small  proportion  of  such 
persons  leave  their  houses.  Then  what  if  the 
Spartan  mode  of  life  prevents  the  survival  of  the 
weak  and  deformed  ?  In  many  cases,  none  but 
strong  infants  may  be  able  to  survive  the  hardships 
of  the  existence  into  which  tliey  have  been  ushered. 
The  high  medical  and  surgical  skill  of  Europe  and 
America  undoubtedly  saves,  t]ioui;h  in  a  more  or 
less  delicate  contiition,  many  lives  whicli  wnuld  in 
Japan  be  lost.  There  is  more  misery  amoii^L;  the 
Japanese,  therefore,  tJian  appears  at  first  sij^ht. 
Scrape  off  the  j^loss  which  tlie   happy  temperament 
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of  the  people  casts  upon  their  life,  and  the  bare 
reality  is  not  attractive  At  the  same  time,  we  re- 
peat that,  while  there  is  less  comfort  than  in  Europe, 
there  is  also  less  flagrant  wretchedness.^ 

It  is  an  evening  in  March,  and  I  am  sitting  in 
my  study  in  the  light  of  a  paraffin  lamp.  Outside, 
there  is  no  sound  but  the  intermittent  raps  which 
the  collie  watchman  makes  with  his  wooden  clap- 
pers, as  he  paces  his  round.  But  suddenly  there  is 
heard  the  sound  of  some  distant  bells — two  peals 
and  a  pause,  two  more  peals  and  a  pause,  and  so 
on.  A  fire  has  broken  out  in  the  city,  but  at  some 
distance,  otherwise  the  tolls  would  have  been  in 
threes  instead  of  twos.  My  'boy'  enters  and  reports 
that  flames  are  to  be  seen  in  the  direction  of  Asakusa. 
Going  out  on  the  upper  verandah,  I  can  see  a  bright 
glare  on  the  horizon,  and  it  is  rapidly  increasing. 
The  night  is  lit  by  a  full  moon,  and  a  cold  north- 
west wind  is  blowing.  Just  as  I  have  resolved  to 
repair  to  the  scene  of  the  conflagration,  one  of  my 
colleagues  appears,  and  we  set  off  together. 

Through  the  keen  air,  along  the  spacious  road- 
ways by  the  castle,  in  the  direction  of  Kanda,  where 
a  policeman  says  the  fire  is.     But  when  Kanda  ts 

'  The  average  death-rate  in  Japan  is  said  to  be  only  lo.43/n- 
iCNjo ;  but  the  method  of  obtaining  statistics  is  admitted  to  be  imper- 
fect. According  to  the  suae  aulhority,  24. 1  fer  cent,  of  the  deaths 
are  from  diseases  of  the  digestive  organs,  and  35.1  &om  oervoos 
disorders. 
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reached,  the  glare  is  some  distance  ahead  with  the 
black  roofs  standing  out  against  it  We  pass 
through  a  number  of  side  streets,  and  at  length 
find  ourselves  in  the  quarter  which  the  fire-fiend 
has  attacked.  All  is  confusion  and  excitement — 
the  streets  almost  impassable  with  crowds  of  men, 
women,  and  children,  numbers  crying  ovA 'Gornm 
nasai'  (Beg  pardon),  as  the  '  rush  along  with  mats, 
boxes,  quilts,  and  other  articles  of  furniture ;  others 
jumping  and  yelling,  as  if  enjoying  the  excitement ; 
firemen  with  their  thick  close-fitting  uniforms  dash- 
ing past  in  companies  round  their  fantastic  stand- 
ards, and  raising  their  wild  whoops.  Many  places 
to  the  windward  of  the  fire  arc  quite  blocked  up 
with  mats  and  other  household  goods,  which  women 
and  children  stand  watching.  They  are  quiet  in 
their  distress  ;  no  waiSs  nor  sobs  arc  heard. 

Wc  are  now  in  the  Main  Street  about  a  mile  to 
the  north  of  Nihon  Bashi,  and  face  to  face  with  the 
flames.  For  many  hundreds  of  yards  towards  Nihon 
Bashi,  the  houses  on  each  side  of  the  street,  with  the 
exception  of  the  fire-proof  store-houses,  have  been 
destroyed  or  are  on  fire,  while  all  that  can  be  seen 
beyond  is  a  multitude  of  store-houses  looming  amid 
smoke  and  leaping  flames.  Acres  upon  acres  of 
wooden  buildings  have  been  swept  clean  away,  and 
the  storehouses,  with  their  copper  doors  and  windows 
carefully  plastered  up,  stand  out  like  rocks  amid  a 
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sea  of  iire,  the  flames  surging  around  them  and 
leaping  up  their  sides,  while  the  sky  is  overcast  with 
dense  clouds  of  flying  smoke,  and  the  heated  air 
resounds  with  the  crackUng  of  timber  and  the 
crashing  of  falling  houses. 

The  fireman  are  not  idle,  and  their  excited 
shouts  let  everybody  know  it  Their  standard- 
bearers  seek  out  buildings  in  front  of  the  advancing 
flames,  and  climbing  upon  the  roofs  stand  like 
sentinels,  while  their  respective  companies  scramble 
around  them,  tearing  off"  the  tiles  and  breaking 
down  the  walls,  so  that  the  devouring  element  may 
here  And  no  food  to  enable  it  to  continue  its  track 
of  destruction.  These  firemen  often  seem  to  vie 
with  one  another  in  running  the  most  unnecessary 
risks.  They  will  go  upon  the  wooden  framework  of 
a  roof  when  it  is  all  but  burned  through;  and  in  the 
face  of  almost  unbearable  heat,  and  under  a  deluge 
from  a  fire-engine,  most  of  the  water  from  which  is 
directed  upon  their  backs  than  upon  the  building, 
perform  the  most  frantic  smashing  of  wooden  beams, 
doors,  etc.,  while  the  building  is  swaying  under  their 
feet,  and  they  are  every  moment  threatened  with 
destruction.  The  object  of  the  standards  is  not  at 
once  plain.  Indeed,  coupled  with  the  wild  excite- 
ment, they  give  a  ludicrous  aspect  to  the  scene,  as 
if  the  firemen  were  simply  out  for  sport.  What 
do  the  overgrown  boys    mean  by  trifling  with  a 
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grotesque  standard,  when  matters  are  so  serious? 
But  a  little  consideration  will  show  that  the  standards 
are  useful  as  forming  centres,  round  which  the  dif- 
ferent companies  may  work  to  the  best  advantage. 

Passing  so  close  to  some  of  the  burning  buildings 
as  to  be  almost  scorched  with  the  heat,  we  go  along 
the  Main  Street  towards  Nihon  Bashi.  Honchd,  the 
street  leading  towards  Asakusa,  seems  to  be  the 
western  limit  of  the  fire ;  but  how  far  it  extends 
over  the  densely  populated  district  to  the  south, 
over  which  the  wind  is  constantly  driving  it  further 
and  further,  we  cannot  see.  Next  day  we  learn 
that  4733  houses  have  been  burned,  and  between 
30,000  and  40,000  persons  rendered  homeless. 

Nor  was  this  conflagration  the  most  serious  that 
T6kiy6  experienced  during  my  residence.  There 
were  two,  if  not  three,  which  wrought  greater  havoc 
still.  Such  a  one  was  that  which  threw  the  city 
into  consternation  a  few  days  before  the  close  of 
1880,  making  the  New  Year  of  1881  a  sad  one  for 
thousands  of  families.  It  was  a  terrible  day.  Al- 
though the  upper  sky  was  cloudless,  a  furious  wind 
was  spinning  the  dust  of  hundreds  of  parched  roads 
into  the  air,  so  as  to  overspread  the  city  with  a 
murky  dust-fog.  To  go  out  was  most  disagreeable, 
and  even  within  doors  the  dust  was  perceptible. 
Suddenly  about  midday  the  fire-bells  began  to  ring. 
At   first,  looking  over  the  city,  one   could   detect 
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nothing ;  then  it  seemed  that  the  yellow  cloud  of 
dust  was  at  one  point  darker  than  elsewhere ;  soon 
dense  volumes  of  smoke  were  rolling  seaward,  and 
below  this  there  was  a  lurid  glow  ever  increasing. 
The  wind  had  caught  some  spark  near  Asakusa,  and 
had  with  marvellous  rapidity  blown  it  into  a  vast 
conflagration.  Half  the  wide  city  seemed  to  be 
doomed.  As  the  fire  and  smoke  and  dust  rolled 
over  the  houses,  I  was  reminded  of  a  picture  I  had 
seen  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem. 

It  would  be  impossible  adequately  to  describe 
the  scene  of  consternation  in  the  doomed  districts. 
It  was  similar  to  that  of  the  other  fire  referred  to, 
but  a^ravated  by  the  weather  and  by  the  greater 
amount  of  destruction.  Piles  of  furniture  lined  the 
canal  banks  for  miles.  The  furious  wind  was 
driving  the  sparks  so  recklessly,  that  houses  far 
from  the  flames  were  yet  in  danger,^  and  the  blind- 
ing dust  and  smoke  added  greatly  to  the  confusion. 

The  wind  was  from  the  north,  and  was  therefore 
carrying  the  fire  right  towards  the  Foreign  Con- 
cession at  Tsukiji.  Fearing  some  of  our  missionary 
friends  might  be  in  danger,  we  betook  ourselves 
thither.  On  the  way  we  met  the  missionary  Bishop 
of  the  American  Episcopal  Church.    My  friend  said, 

'  Tbe  writer  knows  of  a  foreign  resident  in  Tdkiyd  who,  baring 
gone  out  one  night  to  see  a  diitant  lii«,  retained  to  find  his  own 
dwellii^  in  flune* — with  nch  nurrelloiu  npidity  had  tlie  fire  spread. 
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'I  suppose  you  are  all  safe,  Bishop.' 
he  reply,  in  a  quiet  resigned  voice; 


I 


The  experience  was  no  r 


'  Oh  no.'  was 
'  burned  out.' 


;  for  the  good  man. 


for  he  had  suffered  it  twic  before,  on  one  occasion 
losing  a  valuable  collectio  of  Mss.  But  we  hurried 
on  through  the  dust  and  noke.  The  first  missioa 
house  wc  reached  was  ur  ijured  ;  but  it  had  been 
on  fire  several  times,  am  the  English  missionaiy 
who  inhabited  it  had,  witt  the  assistance  of  friends, 
dragged  out  most  of  his  furniture  and  the  whole  of 
his  valuable  library.  The  volumes  were  piled  up  in 
a  corner  of  the  garden,  sadly  smoked  and  winJ- 
tosscd,  and  spoiled  witJi  dust,  while  pamphlets  and 
single  leaves  were  flying  about  in  all  directions. 
But  of  the  adjoining  church,  schools,  and  residence^ 
of  the  American  Methodist  Episcopal  Mission,  nol 
a  trace  was  to  be  seen,  except  pieces  of  charred 
wood.  A  friend  saw  one  of  the  mission  ladies  next 
day  standing  on  wiiat  had  been  the  site  of  her  house, 
'How  much  have  you  saved?'  lie  asked.  *  Only 
the   clotlies  I   have   on   my   back,'  was  the   reply. 

'And  Miss  S 's  hannonium?'     'Gone  too;  siit 

did  not  save  e\cn  lier  gloves:  and  nothing  wa> 
insured.' 

In  a  day  or  two  it  was  pos.^^ible  to  otiniate  the 
havoc  that  had  been  done.  Ni:ic  ih.'u-aiid  three 
hundred  and  si.xty  houses  in  n::y-,-.\e;i  jtreets 
had  been   burned,  more   th..n    one  imndre^;    people 
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had  perished  in  the  flames,  more  than  as  many  again 
had  been  injured,  and  at  least  50,000  had  been 
driven  homeless  into  the  streets  to  spend  the  night 
as  best  they  could.  It  was  only  the  sea  that  had 
stopped  the  driving  flames;  canals  were  overleapt 
and  several  bridges  destroyed ;  even  the  river 
availed  not  as  a  check,  for  several  junks  caught  fire, 
one  of  them  sinking  with  its  crew;  and  a  factory  on 
one  of  the  islands  near  the  river's  mouth  was  partly 
demolished.  The  area  devastated  was  several  square 
mites  in  extent. 

But  the  event  called  forth  the  sympathy  of  the 
foreign  residents  of  T6kiy6  and  Yokohama,  and 
large  subscriptions  came  pouring  in.  The  manage- 
ment of  the  funds  contributed  was  entrusted  to  a 
committee  of  missionaries;  and  for  some  days 
Tsukiji  presented  the  gratifying  sight  of  hundreds 
of  Japanese  flocking  round  the  mission  church  of 
the  Church  Missionary  Society,  where  clothing  and 
other  comforts  were  being  distributed.  It  was  a 
most  interesting  spectacle — the  throng  of  needy 
men,  women,  and  children,  with  the  cross  rising 
above  them.  The  great  disaster  had  brought  out 
the  true  brotherhood  of  Eastern  and  Western,  and 
that  brotherhood  realized  only  in  the  religion  of 
Christ. 

Two  hundred  and  fifty  fires  occurred  in  Tfikiyd 
in  the  winter  of  1 880-8 1,  and  this  number  is  hardly 


above  the  average.     To  what   is   such   a  surttii^ 
amount  of  destruction  due  ?     It  must  result  either 
from  gross  carelessness  or  from  incendiarism.     That 
the  Japanese  people  an    naturally  somewhat  irck- 
less  must  be  admitted,     hile  the  combustible  cha- 
racter of  most  of  their  d    filings  demands  more  than 
ordinary  caution  in  the    ise  of  fire.     Conflagration! 
may  therefore  be  expect  i  to  arise  from  carelcssncA 
charcoal-brasiers  or  Ian     >,  for  example,  being  upset 
on  the  mats ;  and  if  a  hni  is  once  fairly  started,  the 
danger  of  its  spreading  is  always  great.     But  ud 
experience  has  over  and  over  again  impressed  upon 
the   people  the   necessity  of  guarding  against  this 
great  enemy,  and  necessity  has  been  strengthened 
by   rigorous    legal    enactments.      There    is    really 
nothing  against  which  so  much  precaution  is  taken 
as  fire.     We  arc  therefore  driven  to  the  unwelcomi; 
conclusion  that  most  of  these  conflagrations  are  the 
work  of  incendiaries.     And  the  investigations  of  the 
police    authorities   of   Tokiyo   bear  this    conclusion 
out.     Of  the    171    fires  which  occurred    in    the  few 
months     prior    to    3i.st    December    1S80.    63    \»cre 
traced    to  accidental   causes.  :!/  were  proved  to  he 
incendiarisms,  and  Si  were  dnubtful.     M,>st.  if  vA 
all.  of  these   Si.tliu  authorities   rcs,'arded,  altli.>UL.i> 
proof  was  wanting,  as  really  incendiarisms,  and  ihtv 
went  so  far  as  to  express  a  belief  that  eiyhl  out  ui" 
every  ten  conllagiations  were  uf  this  character. 
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A  revelation  so  startling  naturally  roused  the 
police  authorities  to  increased  vigilance,  and  the 
result  was  the  discovery  of  a  gang  of  more  than 
thirty  professional  incendiaries.  It  happened  thus. 
At  a  certain  fire,  suspicion  fell  upon  two  men  who 
were  carrying  off  a  large  basket  full  of  goods,  not 
with  any  attempt  at  secrecy,  but  in  the  most  public 
manner  possible,  clearing  their  way  through  the 
crowd  with  noisy  vociferations  and  bearing  aloft 
two  large  lanterns  emblazoned  with  coats  of  arms. 
They  were  arrested,  and  their  examination  brought 
out  some  striking  information  regarding  their  con- 
federates and  their  methods  of  working.  The  gang 
were  in  the  habit  of  meeting  and  deciding  by  lot 
who  of  their  number  should  act  the  part  of  incendiary. 
If  the  lot  fell  upon  a  tyro,  one  of  the  most  accom- 
plished of  the  gang  was  told  off  to  accompany  him 
on  the  appointed  night,  to  see  that  he  actually 
placed  and  ignited  the  bundle  of  rags  steeped  in 
kerosene  with  which  he  had  been  provided.  If 
once  he  had  done  this,  his  secrecy  could  be  relied 
upon.  With  experienced  hands,  who  had  already 
been  more  or  less  implicated,  such  a  precaution  was 
of  course  unnecessary.  When  the  conflagration  was 
fairly  raised,  the  members  of  the  gang  would  hasten 
to  the  scene  in  parties  of  twos  and  threes,  carrying 
baskets  or  wheeling  hand-carts.  Keeping  as  close 
to  the  fire  as  possible,  for  there  they  were  most 
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likely  to  find  the  houses  deserted,  they  would  carry- 
off  whatever  they  could  get ;  but  at  the  same  time 
they  bad  sufficient  effron^'■"'  to  go  up  to  certain 
householders,  of  whose  r  es  and  circumstances 
they  had  previously  takei  re  to  get  information, 
and  offer  to  assist  them  in  :ing  their  furniture  out 
of  danger.  It  being  the  om  for  persons  to  send 
asastance  to  their  frier  and  the  dress  of  the 
thieves  being  always  i  ;ctable,  victims  were 
readily  deceived,  and  oftc.  with  their  own  hands 
entrusted  their  property  to  thieves.  Moreover,  if 
the  police  became  unduly  inquisitive,  some  of  the 
gang  were  always  near  to  start  a  fight  or  make  some 
disturbance,  under  cover  of  which  a  retreat  might  bo 
effected.  Then,  for  the  disposal  of  the  goods,  which. 
being  mostly  furniture  and  clothing,  might  have 
been  easily  traced,  there  were  various  receivers,  who 
found  a  secure  market  for  them  among  ihe  people  in 
the  provinces.  The  confession  of  the  two  prisoners 
led  to  the  apprehension  of  one  of  these  receivers,  a 
merchant  in  Kanda,  TiikiyO,  who  possessed  a  capital 
of  between  30.000  and  40.000 _j'<//.  and  had  a  hi^ti 
reputation  among  his  neighbours. 

Among  the  troubles  of  llie  Jajiane.-ic  citiron. 
therefore,  the  dread  of  fire  must  bulk  very  largely  ; 
although  it  must  be  confessed  that  he  gL^nerally 
accepts  the  inevitable  very  jihiloscphically.  It  seems 
to  be  fated  that  tliere  should  be  so  many  fires  in  .-... 
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many  years,  and,  this  being  so,  his  feeling,  when  his 
house  has  been  burned,  is  rather  of  relief  that  a 
disagreeable  but  unavoidable  experience  is  over 
than  of  vexation  or  despair. 

More  overwhelming  are  often  the  troubles  which 
arise  within  the  family  circle.  Notice  has  already 
been  taken  of  the  commendable  family  life  which 
respect  for  parents  and  for  the  aged,  combined  with 
other  good  features  in  the  national  character,  have 
produced  among  the  Japanese.  But,  as  might  be 
expected,  this  family  life  is  very  imperfect  when 
compared  with  that  which  has  a  Christian  basis. 
The  interrelations  of  the  different  members  of  the 
family  are  not  all  satisfactory.  The  conjugal  re- 
lation is  without  that  sacredness  with  which  Chris- 
tianity alone  can  invest  it.  Marriages  are  often 
made  and  unmade  with  equal  readiness,  a  man 
having  power  to  dismiss  his  wife  on  what  would 
appear  to  us  a  very  trifling  pretext  Although 
generally  treated  kindly,  wives  have  more  the  posi- 
tion of  housekeepers  than  of  partners,'  At  ban- 
quets, though  admitted  to  the  same  room  as  the 
men,  ladies  may  not  eat  with  their  lords,  unless 
very  sparingly  ;  after  the  banquet  is  over,  they  have 
an   opportunity   of  satisfying   their  appetites  in  a 

'  A  Japanese  gentleman,  in  introducing  hii  wife  the  other  dajr  to  a 
friend  of  the  writer's,  apobgized  that  she  was  so  old  and  UDgiscerol 
( *  disgraceful '  was  the  interpreter's  rendering  !). 
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ilace  which  is  her  due 
s  unhappy  cxpcricncci 
ive  married  Japanese 
en  the  disappaintmenl 
in  with  the  men  whom 
only  in  Europe  or 
'  discord  is  the  widely 


separate  room.  The  wife  of  3  son  is  not  rccogniicd 
as  mistress  of  a  separate  household,  but  is  adopted 
as  a  daughter  into  the  '"--nily  of  her  husband. 
That  woman  has  not  th< 
might  be  illustrated  from 
of  Western  women  whc 
husbands.  Grievous  has 
of  such,  on  coming  to  J 
they  had  previously  knt, 
America.'  Then  a  cause  i 
prevalent  concubinage.  And  evil,  less  easily  cured, 
is  often  brought  into  a  family  by  the  admission  of 
a  stepmother, — a  relation  who  is  quite  as  proverbial 
in  Japan  as  in  Europe.  One  of  the  writer's  own 
students  attempted  suicide  through  misery  caused 
by  the  crucltj'  of  iiis  stepmother.  Take  the  follow- 
ing story  from  the  The  Jtipan  Mail : — - 

'  Aboul  ihe  lime  when  the  foreign  residents  of  Yokohaira 
were  discussing  ihe  advisabilily  of  commuting  ihe  Shimono- 
seki  indemnity  for  the  opening  of  a  new  port  in  ihe  Inland 
Sea,  the  wife  of  one  Tsiichiya  ilir.inobu,  a  gentleman  of 
Inashiro,  bore  him  his  first  and  only  chitd,  a  dait^jhier. 

'  The  girl's  name  iva;  Nobii.  She  lost  her  mother  before 
she  was  yet  old  enou-h  to  feci  much  teal  i;ricf,  and  hor 
father's  redoubled  arfeciion  soon  i,iiif;lit  her  lo  forget  the 
bereavement,   so   that   for  >onic   vc.irs  she  lived  e\en   mere 


1     JT. 
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happily  than  is  the  common  lot  of  youth.  There  came  a 
time,  however,  when  Tsuchiya  married  again ;  a  marriage 
rather  of  convenience  than  love,  but  one  which  none  the  less 
gave  his  child — a  stepmother.  In  Nobu's  eyes  the  change 
presaged  no  sorrow.  She  had  teamed  to  measure  the  world 
by  her  father's  tenderness,  and  did  not  conceive  the  pos- 
sibility of  pain  so  long  as  he  lived  to  protect  her.  Nor  was 
she  at  once  undeceived.  Tsuchiya's  second  wife  showed  her- 
self gentle  and  kind  enough  at  Grst,  respecting  and  even 
approving  her  husband's  great  love  for  his  only  daughter.  If 
she  harboured  any  evil  thoughts,  she  succeeded  in  concealing 
them  completely,  until  her  seeming  sympathy  and  undeniable 
tact  gradually  gained  her  a  fixed  place  in  her  husband's  esteem. 
'After  two  years  it  became  apparent  that  this  second  mar- 
riage was  not  destined  to  be  fruitful.  The  man,  disappointed 
in  the  prospect  that  had  mainly  persuaded  him  to  give  bis 
child  a  stepmother,  grew  if  possible  more  affectionate  towards 
O-Nobu — now  a  bright  laughing  girl  of  fifteen— and  began 
to  discuss  the  propriety  of  seeking  for  her  a  suitable  husband, 
who  should  be  adopted  into  the  family,  and  take  the  place 
of  an  eldest  son.  To  Fusa,  his  wife,  this  idea  was  unen- 
durable. Nothing  but  the  constant  hope  of  bearing  a  child, 
which  should  supplant  O-Nobu,  had  hitherto  enabled  her  to 
curb  a  jealousy  burning  each  day  more  fiercely  as  the  cer- 
tainty of  discomfiture  grew  more  imminent.  She  laid  aside 
her  disguise,  and  set  herself  to  attain  her  end  with  all  the 
craft  of  true  cruelty.  The  family  was  then  living  in  T6kiy6. 
A  physician  in  tolerably  good  practice,  Tsuchiya  was  ge- 
nerally away  from  home  the  greater  part  of  the  day,  and 
during  his  absence  the  often  told  tale  of  inhuman  humanity 
was  rehearsed  in  all  its  details.  The  child's  hitherto  happy 
existence  was  converted  into  an  endless  round  of  miseries 
too  subtly  devised  to  form  tangible  grounds  of  complaint,  too 
pitiless  and  unwonted  to  fail  in  their  purpose.  O-Nobu  was 
not  wanting  in  ability.  She  had  already  passed  through  the 
normal  schools,  and  was  now  preparing  for  her  final  examina- 
tion at  the  ColUge  of  Pieceptresses,  but  this  new  shadow 
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which  had  fallen  upon  her  life,  hid  the  way  to  knowledge. 
She  failed  to  obtain  a  certificate,  and  her  father,  who  might 
well  have  forgiven  this  miscarriage  had  he  not  been  taught 
to  anticipate  it  by  insinuations  that  engendered  doubts  even  of 
his  daughter's  girlish  innocence,  beat  the  child  cruelly  when 
she  came  home  with  the  news  of  her  ill-success.  This  was 
more  than  0-Nobu  could  endure.  For  seven  days  she  lay 
sick  in  body,  apparently  half  unconscious  of  what  passed 
about  her,  hearing  all  the  while  no  word  of  sympathy,  but 
only  her  stepmother's  taunts,  who  called  her  *  Miss  Failure,' 
and  bade  her  father  thank  his  own  leniency  for  his  child's 
incompetence. 

'  Friends,  this  frail  bark  of  ours,  when  sorely  tried, 
May  wreck  itself  without  the  pilot's  guilt. 
Without  the  captain's  knowledge.' 

*  On  the  seventh  evening  after  he  had  struck  the  heartless 
blows,  Tsuchiya  came  home,  all  his  old  love  for  the  child 
revived  by  one  of  those  inexplicable  instincts  that  precede  a 
life-long  remorse.  0-Nobu  was  not  in  the  house,  and  her 
stepmother,  anxiously  questioned,  replied  with  her  wonted 
jibes,  that  '*  Miss  Failure  had  recovered  her  health  and  gone 
to  enjoy  herself  with  companions  who  cared  little  about  ex- 
aminations or  diplomas."  The  man's  heart  was  again  hardened, 
and  though  no  keener  frost  had  fallen  nor  bitterer  wind  had 
blown  all  through  the  winter,  he  let  the  night  pass  without  any 
further  search.  In  the  morning  he  saw  his  daughter  again. 
Her  dead  body  had  just  been  drawn  from  the  ice  and  mud  in 
the  moat  opposite  the  K6bu-dai-gakk6,  where  she  had  found 
quiet  at  last.  She  had  crept  out  of  her  father's  house  a  little 
before  dusk,  bade  farewell  to  one  of  her  school  companions 
who  lived  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  then — God  knows  what 
then  !  but  we,  in  whose  midst  this  horror  has  just  happened, 
believe  that  some  sterner  punishment  than  our  feeble  laws  can 
devise,  will  be  measured  out  one  day  for  the  workers  of  such 
evil.' 
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While  the  relations  of  the  sexes  in  Japan  are 
not  altogether  satisfactory,  marriages  being  not  only 
readily  unmade  but  often  arranged  with  little  regard 
for  the  personal  feelings  of  the  individuals  most  inti- 
mately concerned,  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose 
that  love-matches  are  never  formed.  The  national 
literature  is  full  of  tales  and  songs  of  love.  The 
following  songs,  although  translations  from  the 
ancient  literature  of  Japan,  a  literature  free  from 
Chinese  alloy,  but  a  literature,  unfortunately,  barely 
intelligible  to  the  majority  even  of  the  best  Japanese 
scholars  of  the  present  day,  illustrate  sentiments  as 
common  now,  we  believe,  as  they  were  when  thus 
written.  They  are  taken  from  Mr  B.  H.  Cham- 
berlain's recent  captivating  work  on  The  Classical 
Poetry  of  the  Japanese:— 

'  For  ever  on  Mikane's  crest, 

That  soars  so  far  away, 
The  rain  it  rains  in  ceaseless  sheets, 

The  snow  it  snows  all  day. 
And  ceaseless  as  the  rain  and  snow 

That  fall  from  heaven  above, 
So  ceaselessly,  since  first  we  met, 

1  love  my  darliog  love.' 

'  Here  on  one  side  of  the  stream  I  stand, 
And  gaze  on  my  love  on  the  other  strand. 
Oh  I  not  to  be  with  her,  what  sadness  I 
Oh  I  not  to  be  with  her,  what  madness  1 
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If  but  a  red-Ucquered  skifT  were  mine, 
With  paddles  strewD  over  with  pearls  so  fine. 

Then  woold  I  pass  the  river, 

And  dwell  with  my  love  for  ever  !' 

'  From  the  loud  wave-washed  shore 

Wend  I  my  way, 
Hast'aiog  o'er  many  a  flaw'r. 

At  close  of  day, — 
On  past  Kosaka's  crest. 

Onward  to  thee, 
Sweet  as  the  loveliest 

Flower  of  the  lea ! ' 

When  sickness  comes,  how  few  the  means  of 
curing  or  alleviating  pain !  The  moxa,  acupuncture, 
and  shampooing,  are  but  poor  remedies  for  the 
various  ailments  to  which  man  is  liable.  No  doubt 
foreign  medical  science  is  now  extensively  studied, 
and  every  year  is  adding  to  the  number  of  well- 
qualified  physicians  and  suigeons ;  but  some  time 
must  pass  before  the  masses  altogether  abandon  the 
crude  and  superstitious  treatment  of  disease  which 
they  have  inherited  from  their  fathers.     Then 

'  To  every  man  upon  this  earth 
Death  cometh  soon  or  late,* 

and  the  sunny-minded  Japanese  are  no  more  proof 
against  the  grim  destroyer  than  the  most  melancholy 
of  their  fellow-men.  There  come  seasons  in  every 
family  when  the  screens  are  set  upside  down,  the 
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curtains  hung  inside  out,  and  pale  blue  ceremonial 
dress  is  assumed  over  white  under-garments,  in 
token  that  there  is  mourning  for  a  friend  departed. 

'  Mountains  and  ocean-waves 

Around  me  lie ; 
For  ever  the  mountain- chains 

Tower  to  the  sky ; 
Fixed  is  the  ocean 

Immutably  :— 
Man  is  a  thing  of  nought, 

Bom  but  to  die.' ' 

And  what  consolation  is  there  for  the  gay  Japanese, 
whose  very  existence  seems  bound  up  with  flowers 
and  sunshine  ?  The  Buddhist  priests  burn  incense 
and  chant  prayers,  or  the  Shintd  ministers  recite 
their  less  elaborate  service,  and  the  body  is  bome 
away  to  the  cemetery  or  to  the  place  of  cremation. 
The  bier  is  preceded  by  lanterns,  for  in  bygone 
days  all  funerals  took  place  quietly  under  cover  of 
night,  so  repugnant  to  the  Japanese  mind  was  the 
thought  of  death.  Henceforth  the  dead  one  is 
spoken  of  as  o  rustt,  i.e.,  absent,  or  0  kakure,  i.e.,  in 
hiding,  that  all  suggestion  of  the  dread  thought  of 
death  may  be  avoided.  There  is  nothing  but  to 
submit  to  the  dark  fate,  and  strive  to  think  of  it  as 
little  as  possible. 

'  Tianslation  of  ft  very  ancient   ode  from   Chamberlain's   Thi 
Chisitai  Poetry  ej  Iht  Jafanai. 
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The  writer  of  a  book  of  fiction  '  which  presents 
a  most  striking  parallel  to  GuUiver's  Travels,  after 
relating  the  experience  of  his  hero  in  the  Land  of 
Perennial  Life,  concludes  with  a  moral  of  which  the 
following  is  part : — 

'The  birds  and  beasts,  and,  indeed,  all  living  creatures 
abhor  death,  and  take  delight  in  living.  Yet,  if  you  go  to  the 
root  0/  the  matter,  and  ask  whence  this  preference, — why 
death  should  be  thought  a  misfortune,  why  length  of  days 
should  be  esteemed  a  blessmg,^you  will  find  that  there  is,  in 
reality,  no  reason.  Men,  during  waking  hours,  toil  with  their 
bodies  and  toil  with  their  minds  ;  during  sleep,  they  lay  both 
body  and  mind  to  rest ;  and,  arguing  from  analogy,  we  may 
well  believe  it  not  unlikely  that,  for  all  our  oh's  and  ah's, 
death,  when  we  actually  reach  it,  is  a  thing  so  beyond  all 
expectation  delicious,  that  we  shall  only  regret  that  we  could 
not  have  known  this  sooner,  artd  have  gone  to  meet  it. 

'  If  the  moon  and  the  flowers  delight  our  eyes,  it  is  because 
these  soon  fade,  and  that  sinks  beneath  the  horizon.  Were 
the  flowers  to  blossom  on  continuously  from  month  to  month, 
or  the  moon  to  shine  nightly  from  dusk  to  dawn,  or  the  snow 
never  to  cease  falling  throughout  the  year,  no  one  would  care 
to  look  at  them.  It  is  the  same  with  the  life  of  man.  If  we 
were  to  live  on  for  ever,  we  should  have  no  pleasure  in  living, 
and  should  naturally  become  as  anxious  for  death  as  were  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Land  of  Perennial  Life,  about  whom  we 
have  been  reading.' 

Thus  the  bright-minded  philosopher  endeavours 
to  console  himself  and  his  readers.    But  when  death 

'  For  onr  knowledge  of  this  we  are  indebted  to  Mr  B.  H,  Cham- 
berlain's delightful  translation  in  the  TraHsacliensof  the  Aiialu  Socuty 
of  Jafan ;  his  paper  is  entitled,  '  Wasaubiyanw^  the  Japanese 
Gulliver.' 
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actually  comes,  such  thoughts  can  give  little  comfort. 
And  what  of  those  who  are  left  behind  ?  Hear  this 
cry  of  a  mother  whose  child  is  dying : — 

'  The  mountain  of  Death 

Is  loDCly  and  drear, 
And  the  dusk  of  its  shadow 

The  bravest  might  fear  ; 
How  then,  little  daughter, 

My  winsome  wee  child, 
Wilt  thou  through  its  padiways 

Grope  weaty  and  wild  ? 
Thou  knowest  not  reason. 

Nor  thoughts  high  and  deep— 
Thou  art  wise  enough  only. 

Low-grieving,  to  weep. 
Thy  little  feet  totter 

So  tremblingly  slow, 
Canst  thou  o'er  the  mountain 

Thus  motherless  go  P 
Ah  !  the  heart  of  thy  mother 

Is  breaking  below.' 

And  there  is  little  hope  in  the  following  : — 
'  The  cold  winds  beat 
With  hurrying  feet 
On  a  lonely  grave. 
While  they  sob  and  rave 

As  they  would  check  my  roaming : 
Who  lieth  so  low 
Where  chill  winds  blow  ? 
Only  the  owlet  makes  reply 
From  the  ancient  pine-boughs  grim  asd  high, 
Tuwhit,  tuwhoo  !  tuwhit,  tuwhoo  ! 

Like  a  ghost  in  the  autumn  gloaming.'  > 
■  Translations  in  TMt  Japan  Mail,  by  F.  B.  H. 
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As  an  instance  of  reverence  for  the  dead,  com- 
bined with  a  fellow-feeling  quite  Christian  in  its 
disinterestedness,  let  me  quote  the  following  from 
Captain  H.  C.  St  John's  The  Wild  Coasts  of 
Nipon : — 

'A  midshipman  died  in  the  essel  when  passing  throng-b 
the  Inland  Sea,  and  was  buried  o  an  island  dose  to  the  village 
burial-ground.  For  years  Ihc  villagers  tended  the  grave, 
placing  fre^h  flowers  during  the  summer,  and  green  bougtit 
in  the  winter,  over  the  grave,  in  exactly  the  satne  manner  as 
they  did  to  their  own  graves  nea;  iL  Uif  and  on  for  yean  I 
visited  the  spot  (the  island  being  a  favourite  resort  of  mine), 
and  always  found  the  simple  srave  thus  watched  and  cared 
for.  Before  Iraving  the  country,  I  publicly  thanked  these  poor 
people,  and  represented  this  act  of  genuine  kind-heartedness 
to  their  government  throu<;h  our  minister  at  Vedo.' 

Nothing'  c;in  afford  a  better  insight  into  the  char- 
acter aitd  modes  of  thought  of  a  people  than  a  con- 
sideration of  the  proverbs  in  whicli  they  have 
expressed  their  evcry-day  philosophy.  The  follow- 
ing selection  of  Japanese  proverbs  1  have  made 
partly  from  a  paper  in  T/n-  Clirysauthnnum  by  the 
K-CV.  !\I.  C.  Harris,  partly  from  Sir  V..  J.  Reed's  work 
on  Jajian,  and  partly  from  iiifoniiatioii  kintlly  i;iven 
nie  by  a  Japanese  friend.  It  i.s  to  be  borne  in 
mind  that  many  of  tliem  liave  suffered  Uom  iran- 
lation,  their  beauty  largely  consisting  in  an  untrans- 
latable play  npon  words.  There  will  be  noticed 
not  a  few  stiuiinents  which  have  also  in  our  own 
lanj^uage  found  aphoristic  expression — a  fresli  proof 
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that   '  God  hath   made  of  one  blood   all   nations 
of  men/ 

*  To  conduct  the  water  to  your  own  rice- field,' — f.^.,  to  act 

selfishly. 
The  frog  in  the  well  knows  nothing  of  the  great  sea.' 
The  Analects  of  Confucius  are  read  hut  not  practised.' 
At  the  foot  of  the  lamp  it  is  dark.' 
The  heart  is  a  crystal  shrine ;  once  shattered,  it  cannot  he 

repaired.' 
Sword- wounds  may  he  healed,  hut  word- wounds  are  beyond 

healing.' 
Poverty  begets  stupidity.' 
Where  there  is  want,  there  is  theft.' 
Buy  cheap  and  lose  money.' 
Overdone  etiquette  becomes  rudeness.' 
The  mouth  is  the  door  of  mischief.* 
If  one  is  not  bent,  he  cannot  stand  up  in  the  world.' 
If  you  go  to  a  place,  obey  its  customs.' 
Good  medicine  is  bitter  to  the  taste.' 
The  crab  digs  a  hole  just  the  size  of  his  back.' 
A  famous  sword  may  be  produced  out  of  an  iron  scraper.' 
Life  is  a  treasure  of  treasures.' 
The  decrees  of  the  Emperor  are  like  perspiration,' — ^i>.,  they 

cannot  be  recalled. 
Light  and  shade  are  like  an  arrow.' 
The  summer  insect  flies  into  the  fire.' 
Well-to-do  circumstances  relieve  shame.' 
Snails  fighting  with  their  homs,' — />.,  useless  quarrels. 
Different  tongues  but  the  same  sound.' 
Inquire  seven  times  before  you  doubt  any  one.' 
A  suspicious  heart  begets  a  black  devil' 
A  powerful  will  pierces  even  a  rock.' 
A  cheerful  spirit  pierces  even  a  metallic  stone.' 
If  the  heart  is  full,  the  night  will  be  short' 
The  cat,  when  she  catches  a  rat,  hides  her  claws.' 
In  a  big  man  wisdom  circulates  with  difficulty.' 
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'  The  kean's  devil  lormeats  the  body." 

'  An  insect  an  inch  long  has  half  an  inch  of  soaL' 

'If  you  see  a  rainbow  in  the  moming,  put  oa  your  ram-ooU: 

if  yon  see  a  rainbow  in  ihr  -"cning,  put  away  your  raio- 

coat  and  hat.' 
'  The  life  of  man  is  like  a  light       3re  the  wind.' 
'  Man  has  but  a  short  span  of         years.' 
'  The  magnet  attracts  iron,  bni       rs  not  attract  stones.' 
'  Pinching  ourselves,  we  under        i  another's  pain.' 
'  If  yoti  handle  cinnabar,  you  >        tecomc  red.' 
'  Heaven  knows,  the  earth  knc        I  know,'— ihe  reply  mwle 

by  a  high  officer  when  a  1       e  was  offered  him,  aiCCoB- 

panied  with  the  usua!  reux     :s  that  it  would  be  kept  a 

profound  secret,  etc 
'  A  great  Ifird  should  have  great  c; 
'  Impossibility  is  a  good  reason.' 
'  To  cut  a  slick  after  the  fight.' 
'  Prophets  know  nothing  about  themselves.' 
'Covetous    about  one   mon   (,;,    sen)    and    neglectful   of   ; 

hundred.' 
'  Flowers  on  a  dead  tree.' 
'  To  adapt  the  sermon  to  the  hearers.' 
'  To  submit  is  victory.' 
'  Sufficient  dust  will  make  a  mountain.' 
'  Even  the  fool  has  his  art.' 

'  Many  captains,  and  the  ship  goes  on  to  the  rock.' 
'The  heart  is  better  than  a  beautiful  face.' 
'  Listening  to  a  child,  you  fall  over  a  precipice.' 
'  Tears  even  in  the  devil's  eyes.' 
'Overcome  in  words,  in  truth  v 
'  The  dog  bites  the  hand  that  c 
To  fall  seven  limes,  to  stand  the  eighth.' 
Too  much  done  is  nothing  done.' 
'  The  blind  man  does  not  fear  a  sn.ikc' 
'  Like  a  wolf  in  priest's  clothing.' 
'To  steal   a   bell   with  your  ears  covered  ■—/..■.,  to   affect  !■ 

dislike  somclhing  whilst  taking  it. 
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'  For  travelling,  a  companion  ;  for  the  world,  k 

'  The  bird  that  flies  upwards  does  not  ruffle  the  water.' 

'  People  that  are  hated  strut  about  the  world.' 

'  Use  the  stick  soon,  and  save  a  falL' 

'  A  friend  at  hand  is  better  than  relatives  at  a  distance.' 

'  Pleasure  is  the  geim  of  sorrow.' 

'  Ignorance  bliss.' 

'  The  spawn  of  frogs  will  become  but  frogs.' 

'  By  searching  the  old,  learn  the  new.' 

'  More  words,  leas  sense.' 

'  Clever  preacher,  short  scnnoa.' 

'  Who  steals  money  is  killed,  who  steals  a  country  is  a  king.' 

'  Making  an  idol  does  not  give  it  a  soul.' 

'  A  wife's  tongue,  three  inches  long,  can  kill  a  man  six  feet 

high.' 
'  If  you  curse  any  one,  look  out  for  two  graves." 
'There  is  no  teacher  of  Japanese  poetry.' 
'  Good  doctrine  needs  no  miracles.' 
'  Regard  an  old  man  as  thy  £ither.' 
'  To  bale  the  ocean  with  your  hand.' 
'Don't  wipe  your  shoes  in  a  melon-patch' — (>.,  avoid  the 

appearance  of  eviL 
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CHAPT     R   X. 

SHINTdISM  AND    BUDDHISM. 

Two  Frerwling  Religions  in  Japan-  'ure  ShintO  considered  by  Mi 
SUow  ft  Natural  ReligioD  in  a  "  1  Early  Stage  of  Developincnt 
— Andcni  Literature — A  good  ite  Machine — Reeeol  Go»eni- 
ment  Patronage— Shiba  Tempi  uumed — Celestial  and  Teiro- 
trial  Kami — Deification  of  ileroca — A  Moral  Code  not  needed 
in  Japan  ! — PilErimagcs— The  Mecca  of  Sfaintd — Pious  Daga— 
Rapid  PrOEress  of  BuddMstn — Its  Influence  at  Court — StrikLng 
Analogies  between  Buddhism  and  Romanism — Buddhism  still 
the  Popular  Religion — Missionary  Zeal — Its  Past  History  Bril> 
lianl— Thirty- five  Sects— The  Ilokke  Sect— Ranters— The  ^hin 
Sect—'  A  Brief  Account  of  Shinshifj  '—Approximation  to  Christi- 
anity—Justification  by  Failh— Rev.  Dr  Gordon's  kea>ons  for 
not  considering  Shinshiil  Huddhism  a  pure  Theism  such  as  b 
taught  in  the  Old  Testament- Re lieious  Munificence— Fanili- 
cism— A  Railway  Project— Religious  IndilTereiice— Sccpiicisin 
— Shinluism  and  Buddhism  doomed. 

In  succeeding  pages  there  will  be  occasion  to  refer 
to  some  of  the  temples  which  are  so  characteristic 
of  the  towns  of  Japan,  and,  enshrined  in  eternal 
twilight,  add  solemnity  to  her  picturesque  hiils.  a-; 
well  as  to  some  of  the  glorious  alpine  heights  which 
the  Japanese,  in  their  nature-worship,  have  sur- 
rounded with  a  halo  of  sanctity,  and  which  are  every 
summer  scaled  by  thousands  of  white-robed  pil- 
grims.    Before  proceeding  furllier,  however,    it   [ii.iy 
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be  well  to  give  some  account  of  the  prevailing 
religions  of  Japan. 

These,  as  has  already  been  indicated,  arc  two, 
ShintS  or  Kami  no  Michi  (»>.,  '  The  Way  of  the 
Gods'),  the  indigenous  faith,  and  Buddhism,  intro- 
duced from  Korea  in  552  A.D. 

Of  the  true  nature  of  Shintd  we  have  learned 
much  within  the  last  few  years,  thanks  mainly  to 
the  scholarship  and  untiring  industry  of  Mr  Ernest 
Satow,  of  H.B.M.  Legation,  Tflkiyfi.  Mr  Satow  con- 
siders that  if  we  can  separate  the  Shintd  of  the 
primitive  Japanese  from  the  spurious  counterfeits 
and  adulterations  which  have  arisen  through  its 
contact  with  Buddhism,  we  shall  probably  arrive  at 
a  natural  religion  in  a  very  early  stage  of  develop- 
ment, which  perhaps  originated  quite  independently 
of  any  other  natural  religion  known  to  us.  The 
materials  for  such  a  study  '  consist  of  certain  books 
belonging  to  the  earliest  period  of  Japanese  litera- 
ture, some  of  which  are  older  than  the  Chinese  art 
of  writing,  but  in  the  absence  of  any  system  of 
writing,  have  been  preserved  first  by  oral  tradition 
and  later  through  the  medium  of  the  Chinese 
characters,'  A  hollow  system  Shintd  would  seem 
to  be,  with  little  or  nothing  to  satisfy  man's  religious 
cravings,  destitute  of  any  moral  code,  and  maintain- 
ing its  hold  on  the  popular  mind  chiefly  through  its 
association  with  reverence  for  ancestors  and  national 
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heroes.  Based  on  a  cosmogony  in  which  no  edu- 
cated Japanese  believes,  it  might  seem  strange  thai 
the  present  government  should  have  set  themselves 
to  revive  it  in  its  pure  form  s  the  national  religion, 
were  it  not  for  the  fact  lat  the  last-mentioned 
characteristic  makes  it  an  Imirablc  state-machinc- 
Not  only  have  existing  int6  shrines  lately  re- 
ceived state  patronage,  bu'  many  Buddhist  shrines 
have  been  handed  over  to  le  ShintSists.^  One  of 
the  temples  thus  decreed  >  have  its  ancient  and 
stately  worship  of  Buddha  u  landoned  for  the  balder 
Shint6  rites  was  the  great  temple  at  Shiba,  Tdldyd; 
but  scarcely  had  the  first  stroke  of  midnight  sounded 
from  the  great  bell  on  the  day  before  that  appointed 
for  the  transference  of  authority,  when  flames  were 
seen  to  leap  through  the  great  roof,  and  a  few 
hours  later  the  vast  building  was  in  ashes.  This 
was  no  doubt  the  act  of  the  priests.  In  the 
ordinary  Japanese  mind,  Huddhi.sm  and  Shintoism 
seem  hopelessly  confused,  and  the  temples  of  both 
faiths  are  frequented  without  much  discrimination. 
Indeed,  until  lately  the  confusion  was  not  confined 
to  the  minds  of  the  worshippers,  for  in  the  course 
of  centuries  the  two  religions  had  actually  become 

I  II  f,lioul.l   Ik   n..le.l.   howcvtr,   thai   ihc   sMle   .Iqiatlnient   of 

ye.ir^  atlor  tlic  kiMiirriiian  in  iSoS  it  r.iiil.i.vl  a;  unc  ^'f  llif  gicii 
ikiianrntiiLi  of  state  :  imw  it  i- mtrdy  a  I'mtKli  of  the  Home  Dqurt 
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considerably  intermixed,  the  eclectic  character  of 
Buddhism  leading  it  to  recognise  the  Shint6  divini- 
ties as  manifestations  of  Buddha,  while  Shintdists 
were  glad  to  cover  the  nakedness  of  their  own 
system  with  garniture  borrowed  from  Buddhism. 

What  then  are  the  main  elements  of  pure  Shintd  ? 
From  the  chaos  which  existed  in  the  beginning, 
was  evolved  a  race  of  heavenly  beings  termed 
celestial  kami,  al  whom  Izanagi,  a  male,  and 
Izanami,  a  female,  were  the  last  individuals.  By 
their  union  were  produced  the  islands  of  Japan  and 
a  generation  of  divinities  known  as  the  terrestrial 
kami;  and  from  these  last  was  descended  Jimmu 
Tenn6,  the  first  Emperor  of  Japan.  By  the  kami 
the  world  is  governed ;  they  have  control  over  the 
elements  and  the  seasons,  over  plants  and  animals, 
and  on  their  will  depend  the  fortunes  of  mankind. 
In  the  course  of  time  the  number  of  the  kami  has 
been  increased  by  the  accession  of  men  who  in  this 
life  were  illustrious  for  their  heroism,  wisdom,  or 
piety.  Thus  lyeyasii,  the  great  soldier  and  lawgiver, 
is  now  worshipped  as  the  divinity  Gongen  Sama. 
Shint6  has  no  priests,  no  idol-worship,  no  distinct 
teachings  regarding  a  future  state,  little  or  no  ritual, 
and,  as  mentioned  above,  no  moral  code.  This  last 
fact  is  frankly  admitted  by  Motoori,  one  of  the 
leading  revivalists  of  pure  Shint6.  According  to 
him,  morals  were  invented  by  the  Chinese  because 
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they  are  an  immoral  people  ;  the  Japanese  have  nO' 
need  of  any  system  of  morals,  as  their  own  heafti 
are  sufficient  to  guide  them  aright !  Chinese  mont- 
ists  presume  to  discuss  the  character  of  their 
sovereign  ;  but  the  Japanese  are  too  moral  to  do 
otherwise  than  render  unquestioning  obedience! 
Submission  to  superiors  is  the  cardinal  virtue  of 
Shintd,  and  it  is  thus  more  efficient  as  an  engine 
of  government  than  as  an  elevator  of  humanity.  In 
most  cases  the  sole  end  of  the  prayers  of  its  votaries 
is  temporal  prosperity  \  the  kami  are  implored  to 
grant  ftiku,  a  Japanese  word  which  involves  the 
ideas  of  long  life,  health,  riches,  and  every  kind  ol 
worldly  well-being.  To  secure  the  favour  of  the 
more  propitious  divinities,  they  readily,  as  the  sequel 
will  show,  perform  long  pilgrimages  to  famous 
shrines  or  sacred  mountains,  the  sole  act  of  worship 
when  the  holy  place  is  reached  being  probably 
little  more  than  to  wash  the  face  in  a  font,  strike  a 
bell,  throw  a  few  cash  into  the  temple  money-box. 
bend  the  head  for  a  few  seconds  in  silent  prayer, 
and  buy  a  charm  from  one  of  the  temple  attendants. 
The  Mecca  of  Shinlc  is  the  temples  of  Isc. 
These  shrines  are  two  in  number,  and  are  siliiatcil 
near  tlie  town  of  I'\iruicliL,  in  the  province  of  I>i\ 
about  ninety  miles  south-east  of  Kiyoto.  Thc_\'  de- 
rive llieir  sanctity  on  account  neitlier  of  tlicir  age 
nor  of  their  magnificence  (they  are  studiously  plain 
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and  even  primitive  in  their  architecture),  but  be- 
cause they  contain  the  metal  mirror  foiled  in 
heaven  for  the  sun-goddess,  which  is  one  of  the 
three  sacred  regalia  of  Japan.  In  every  Japanese 
house  there  is  a  shelf  supporting  a  miniature  Shintd 
shrine,  within  which  are  treasured  paper  tickets 
inscribed  with  the  names  of  various  gods,  one  of 
whom  is  invariably  the  principal  deity  of  Ise  ;  and 
the  ticket,  or  rather  paper-box,  marked  with  this 
deity's  name  is  supposed  to  contain  some  pieces  of 
the  wand  used  at  the  Ise  festivals.  The  possession 
of  these  is  believed  to  ensure  good  luck  for  at  least 
six  months,  and  no  T6kiyd  artisan  has  any  hope  of 
success  in  business  until  he  has  once  at  least  made 
the  pilgrimage  to  Ise  and  procured  his  bundle  of 
charms.  In  bygone  days  it  was  a  common  thing 
for  apprentices  in  Yedo  to  run  away  from  their 
masters  for  a  while  and  beg  their  way  to  the  Ise 
shrines ;  and  even  d<^s  which  had  made  the  pil- 
grimage used  to  be  pointed  out  as  worthy  of  more 
than  ordinary  respect. 

With  such  a  weak  rival  as  Shintd,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  Buddhism  rapidly  became  the  prevalent 
religion.  Not  only  did  it  take  hold  on  the  popular 
mind,  but  it  even  became  the  favourite  religion  of 
the  imperial  court.  Some  of  the  highest  positions 
in  the  Buddhist  hierarchy,  as  the  office  of  Abbot  of 
the  monastery  of  Toyei-zan  at  Uycno,  Yedo,  were 
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ex  officio  occupied  by  scions  of  the  imperial  family. 
Monastic  fraternities,  as  we  have  already  seen,  ac- 
quired immense  influence  in  the  state,  presenting 
striking  parallels  to  the  responding  institutions 
of  mediaival  Europe.  An  it  has  not  been  in  its 
political  attitude  alone  tha  fapanese  Buddhism  has 
shown  affinities  with  Eu  pean  Romanism ;  the 
anal<^y  extends,  most  ren  kably,  even  to  oiiautc 
details  of  ritual. 

Even  at  the  present  i  ',  notwithstanding  tbc 
official  countenance  given  to  Shintd,  and  the  oi- 
creasing  religious  indiffcrcntism  among  the  edu- 
cated, liuddhisni  is  the  popular  religion  of  Japan, 
and  continues  to  show  considerable  vitality.  For  in- 
stance, one  of  its  sects,  viz.,  the  ShinshiA  or  Monto- 
s/iiu,  has  recently  sent  missionaries  to  England  and 
elsewhere.  Its  sacerdotal  system  and  gorgeous 
ritual  have  for  ages  attracted  the  populace,  especi- 
ally as  the  only  alternatives  were  the  meagre  creed 
and  big-worded  but  meaningless  ceromonia!  m' 
Shinto,  its  subtile  metaphysics  have  given  fooii 
to  the  intullLxts  uf  the  ablest  scholars,  its  mor.K 
code,  second  oiil>'  to  that  of  Christi.inity.  has  von 
for  it  the  admLrati*>n  of  all  ri^^'ht-thitiking  tucii.  an^i 
its  praiseworthy  toleration  has  prevented  it  from 
coming  into  colli-iiin  either  w'nU  the  iiulii;enous  re- 
ligion or  with  the  rulers  nf  the  state.  Tiiiio  wj. 
when  its  clergy  monopoli/ed  the  learning  -A  J.ip.ui, 
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Its  past  history  has  been  brilliant,  and,  although  we 
believe  it  to  be  doomed,  we  need  not  be  surprised 


that  some  of  its  old  vitality  still  clings  to  it,  at  least 
in  the  case  of  those  sects  which  are  freest  from  the 

'  This  great  bronze  image  was  built  bf  Ono  Goroyemon,  a  dis- 
tinguished bronie  caster,  at  the  desire  of  the  Sh^ua  Yoritomo,  in 
1253  A.  D.  It  is  about  forty-four  feet  in  height,  and  eighty-seven 
re«t  in  circumference  ;  the  length  of  the  face  is  eight  and  a  half  feet, 
«nd  the  circumference  of  the  thumb,  three  and  a  half  feet ;  the 
interior  is  hollow. 
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gross  superstition  and  idolatry  which  have  disAguroJ 
it  in  Japan  as  elsewhere.  There  are  no  fewer  tbao 
thirty-five  Buddhists  sects  in  Japan.  These  diflcr 
from  one  another  moreorleis  in  ritual,  in  their  prayer 
formuEas,  in  their  magic,  in  the  sutras  they  chant, 
in  their  metaphysics,  in  th  ;ir  symbols  of  adoratioo. 
and  in  the  degree  in  whic  l  Shintd,  Confucianist,of 
Taouist  elements  enter  into  their  doctrine.  This  is 
not  the  place  to  enter  into  a  discussion  of  Buddhism, 
that  great  religious  systera  which  for  more  than 
2000  years  has  held  the  allegiance  of  millions  of  in- 
tellectual minds,  and  seems  worthier  than  any  other 
natural  religion  to  bi;  brought  into  comparison  with 
Christianity.  It  will  suffice  to  refer  very  briefly 
to  two  of  the  loading  Japanese  scct^,  reprcsentin;^ 
respectively  two  widely  divergent  types  of  Bud- 
dhism, viz..  the  Hokkc.  and  the  Shin.Monto,  or  Hen - 
giiiDiiiiji,  The  one  shows  us  Jiuddhism  in  its  most 
fanatical  phase,  the  other,  in  the  phase  in  which  it 
most  nearly  approaclies  Christianity.  To  illustrate 
the  striking  analogy  between  the  hagiokigies  of 
liuddiiism  and  Cliristianity.  it  might  be  in ti.Tcst in- 
to dwL-ll  on  the  livus  of  Nicliircn  and  Shiiir.in,  tlu' 
respective  fmindcrs  of  thcsL^  suct^  but  .-pace  for!ii,i- 
Nichiren,  the  founder  nf  the  Hokkc  sect,  illai 
at  tile  intUMstcry  uf  Iki-.inii.  in  tJie  jirnvincc  ..i" 
Musa^hi,  in  12SJ  a.Ii.  Ikc^^'.inii  lies  about  li.ilf  u.iy 
between    T6kiyo    and    W-kuliaina,    and    is    still    .11 
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its  great  annual  festival  visited  by  thousands  of 
worshippers,  special  trains  being  run  for  the  day  t 
The  Hokke  sect  is  peculiar  in  discouraging  the  use 
of  any  symbol  of  adoration,  although  it  allows  an 
image  of  Nichiren  to  be  placed  in  its  temples,  to 
remind  the  faithful  of  his  life  and  work.  It  is  said, 
however,  to  be  at  the  present  day  more  tainted  with 
superstition  than  any  of  the  other  sects.  '  Among 
the  Nichirenites  are  more  prayer-books,  drums,  and 
other  noisy  accompaniments  of  revivals  than  in  any 
other  sect.  They  excel  in  the  number  of  pilgrims, 
and  in  the  use  of  charms,  spells,  and  amulets. 
Their  priests  are  celibates,  and  must  abstain  from 
wine,  fish,  and  all  flesh.  They  are  the  Ranters  of 
Buddhism.  To  this  day  a  revival-meeting  in  one 
of  their  temples  is  a  scene  that  beggars  description, 
and  may  deafen  weak  ears.  What  with  prayers 
incessantly  repeated,  drums  beating  unceasingly, 
the  shouting  of  devotees,  who  work  themselves  into 
a  state  of  excitement  that  often  ends  in  insanity, 
and  sometimes  in  death,  and  the  frantic  exhortation 
of  the  priests,  the  wildest  excesses  that  seek  the 
mantle  of  religion  in  other  lands  are  by  them 
equalled  if  not  excelled.'' 

The  Shin  sect  (Shin-shi&.  'New  Sect'),  founded 
by  Shinran  Shdnin  in  1262,  i.e.,  twenty  years  before 
the  death  of  Nichiren,  presents  a  striking  contrast  to 
■  Mr  W.  E.  Griffis  in  Tht  MikadB^s  Emptre. 
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the  above.  The  following  summary  of  its  doctrines 
was  prepared  for  Sir  E.  J.  Reed  by  Akamatsu  Renjo, 
one  of  the  priests  of  the  Nishi  Honguwanji  tempJe, 
Kiyflto,  a  gentleman  who  jcaks  English  fluently, 
and  has  travelled  much  in  i  arope,  where  he  made  a 
study  of  the  Christian  relig    n  : — 

'  A  BiuEi'-  Acconn  OF  shinshhi. 

'  Buddhism  leaches  thai  all  ags,  both  abstract  and  con- 
crele,  are  produced  and  dest  red  by  certain  causes  and 
combinations  of  circumstances  j  and  that  the  stale  of  obi 
present  life  has  its  cause  in  what  we  have  done  in  our  ptevioai 
existence  up  in  the  present ;  and  our  present  actions  will  be- 
come the  causes  of  our  stale  of  existence  in  the  future  life. 

'As  our  doings  are  good  or  bad  and  of  different  degrees 
of  excellence  or  evil,  so  these  produce  different  effects  having 
many  degrees  of  suffering  or  happiness,  all  men  and  other 
sentient  beings  have  an  interminable  existence,  dying  in  one 
form,  and  being  reborn  in  another  ;  so  that  if  men  wish  to 
escape  from  a  miserable  stale  of  transmigration,  they  must 
cut  off  the  causes,  which  are  the  passions,  such,  for  example, 

'The  principal  object  of  liuddhism  is  lo  enable  men  to 
obtain  salvation  from  misery  according  to  the  doctrine  of 
'  extinction  of  passion.'  This  doctrine  is  the  cause  of  salvation, 
and  salvation  is  the  effect  of  this  doctrine. 

'This  salvation  we  call  Nirvfina,  which  means  eternal  hap- 
piness, and  is  the  state  of  Buddha. 

'  It  is,  however,  very  ditilcull  to  cut  off  all  the  passions, 
but  iSuddhism  professes  many  ways  of  obtaining  this  object. 

'  N.'ig.irdjuna,  the  Indian  saint,  said  that  in  Buddhism 
there  arc  many  ways,  easy  and  (lifiicult  as  in  worldly  ways, 
some  painful  like  a  mountainous  journey,  others  pleasant  like 
sailing  on  the  sea.  These  ways  may  be  classed  in  two  divi- 
sions, one  being  called  '  self-power '  or  help  through  self,  and 
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the  other  called  "  the  power  of  others,"  or  help  through 
another. 

'  Our  sect,  called"  ShinshiQ,"  literally  meaniog" True  doc- 
trine," which  was  fbtmded  by  Shinran  Sb&nin,  teaches  the 
doctrine  of  "  help  from  another." 

'Now what  is  the  "power  of  another"?  It  is  the  great 
power  of  Amida  Buddha.  Amida  means  "  boundless,"  and  we 
believe  that  the  life  and  light  of  Buddha  are  both  perfect, 
also  that  other  Buddhas  obtained  their  state  of  Buddhaship 
by  the  help  of  Amida  Buddha.  Therefore  Amida  Buddha  is 
called  Che  chief  of  the  Buddhas. 

'Amida  Buddha  always  exercises  his  boundless  mercy 
upon  all  creatures,  and  shows  a  great  desire  to  help  and  in- 
fluence all  people  who  rely  on  him  to  complete  all  merits  and 
be  reborn  into  Paradise  (Nirvina). 

'  Our  sect  pays  no  attention  to  the  other  Buddhas,  and 
putting  faith  only  in  the  great  desire  of  Amida  Buddha,  ex- 
pects to  escape  from  the  miserable  world  and  to  enter  into 
Paradise  in  the  next  life.  From  the  time  of  putting  &ith  in 
the  saving  desire  of  Buddha  we  do  not  need  any  power  of 
self-help,  but  need  only  keep  his  mercy  in  heart  and  invoke 
his  name  in  order  to  remember  him.  These  doings  we  call 
"  thanksgiving  for  salvation." 

'  In  OUT  sect  we  make  no  difference  between  priest  and 
layman,  as  concerns  their  way  of  obtaining  salvation,  the  only 
difference  being  in  their  profession  or  business ;  and  conse- 
quently the  priest  is  allowed  to  marry,  and  to  eat  tlesh  and 
fish,  which  is  prohibited  to  the  members  of  other  Buddhist 

'Again  our  sect  forbids  all  prayers  or  supplications  for 
happiness  in  the  present  life,  to  any  of  the  Buddhas,  even  to 
Amida  Buddha,  because  the  events  of  the  present  life  cannot 
be  altered  by  the  power  of  others  ;  and  teaches  the  followers 
ot  the  sect  to  do  their  moral  duty ;  loving  each  other,  keeping 
order  and  the  laws  of  the  govemmeaL 

'  We  have  many  writings  slating  the  principles  inculcated 
by  our  sect,  but  I  give  only  the  translation  of  the  following 
KK 
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creed,  which  was  written  by  Renniyo  ShADin,  who  was  ih« 
chief  priett  of  the  eighth  generation  Crora  the  founder. 


'  CREED. 

'  Rejecting  all  reliBious  austei    i 
Dp  all  idea  of  self-power,  rely  a\. 
whole  heart  for  our  salvation  in 
most  important  thing ;  beticvicg  . 
our  faith  in  Amida  Buddha,  out 
that  moment,  invocalion  of  his 
gratitude  atid  thankfulness  for 
being  thankful  for  ihe  receptii 
founder  and  preceding  chief  pri 
benevolent,  and  as  welcnme  as  lis 


es  and  other  action,  gi^^Bg 
1  Amida  Buddha  with  ihe 
le  future  life,  which  is  the 
i.\  at  the  moment  of  putting 
ialvalioD  is  settled.  From 
me  IS  observed  to  exprcM 
ddba'a  mercy.  Moreorer, 
of  this  doctrine  fiom  ibc 
s  whose  leach  logs  were  so 
.t  in  a  dark  night,  we  mu'i 


e  fixed  for  our  duly  during  a 


We  have  here  a  very  different  type  of  religion 
from  that  presented  either  by  the  Hokkc  or  by  any 
of  the  other  Buddhist  sects  in  Japan  or  elsewhere. 
By  Shinran  Buddhism  would  seem  to  have  been 
so  utterly  reformed  as  to  lose  many  of  its  most 
distinctive  features.  Writers  on  Buddhism  have 
remarked  that  the  idea  of  a  Saviour  is  forcis^n 
to  that  religion.  For  example,  Dr  Eitel  says  ; — 
'  Buddha  is  not  a  saviour.  The  only  thing  he  can 
do  for  others  is  to  show  them  the  way  of  doin^ 
good  and  overcoming  evil,  to  point  out  the  path 
to  Nir\'jina  by  his  example,  and  to  encourage  others 
by  means  of  teaching  and  exhortation  and  warning 
to  follow  his  footsteps.  If  any  human  being  is  to 
reach    Nir\'8na,  it  must   be   done   by  independent 
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action.  Do  good  and  you  will  be  saved ;  this  is 
the  long  and  the  short  of  the  Buddhist  religion.' 
But  the  ShinshiCt  creed  teaches  justification  by  faith 
in  another.  Other  Buddhist  sects  recognise  a  great 
number  of  Buddhas,  and  address  invocations  to 
many  different  divinities ;  but  the  ShinshiA  has  but 
one  object  of  adoration,  Amida  Buddha.  Asceti- 
cism is  of  the  very  essence  of  the  other  forms  of 
Buddhism ;  but  the  Shinshill  priests  are  allowed 
to  marry  and  eat  every  kind  of  food,  and  their 
temples  are  set  down  among  the  people  and  made 
lai^e,  so  that  many  may  assemble  to  hear  the 
preaching  of  their  gospeL  No  wonder  that  the 
rival  sects  bring  against  the  followers  of  Shinran 
the  charge  that  they  are  no  true  Buddhists,  that 
in  fact  they  are  so  like  Christians  that  they  might 
as  well  be  such  out  and  out.  Even  an  American 
religious  newspaper,  the  New  York  Independent,  has 
gone  so  far  as  to  say  that  Buddhism  has  here  re- 
duced itself  to  a  pure  Theism  such  as  is  taught  in 
the  Old  Testament.  Against  such  a  view,  how- 
ever, the  Rev.  Dr  Gordon  has,  in  a  paper  in  The 
Chrysanthemum  pointed  out,  that  Amida  Buddha 
is  not  a  creator,  that  he  has  not  existed  in  his 
present  state  from  eternity,  that  he  is  neither  the 
preserver  of  all  things,  nor  omnipotent,  nor  a  dis- 
poser of  events  in  the  present  life,  nor  a  punisher 
of  sin,  and  that  he  has  no  true  personality,  there 
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being,  as  Mr  Akamatsu  himself  confessed  to  Dr 
Gordon,  no  longer  the  distinctions  of  /  and  /Ao* 
in  Nirvlna.  Indeed,  it  may  be  questioned  whether 
in  their  fundamental  belieis  the  more  scholarly 
of  the  ShinshiLi  priests  dif  r  very  widely  from  the 
materialistic  agnostics  of  irope.  That  this  was 
essentially  the  position  of  i  ne  of  the  high  priests 
of  the  sect  in  T6kiy6,  the  ivriter  was  indeed  in- 
formed by  a  Japanese  fri  d,  who  had  had  good 
opportunities  of  learning  the  truth  on  the  matter. 

The  immense  influence  of  the  Shin  sect  his 
recently  been  strikini^ly  shown  in  connection  with 
the  restoration  of  one  of  the  monster  temples  of 
Honguwanji  in  Kiyoto.  \Vc  hear  that  towards  the 
fund  required  for  this  the  province  of  Owari  alone 
has  contributed  500,000  yfii, — a  subscription  which 
the  priests  have  determined  to  receive  in  kind,  in 
the  form  of  internal  fittins^s  executed  by  Owari 
artisans,  lest  the  pa)'ment  of  so  large  a  sum  shoulJ 
strain  the  resources  of  the  province.  From  Yechi- 
zen,  Kaga,  Vetchiii,  and  Mino,  provinces  immediately 
north  of  Kiyuto,  which  have  long  been  famous  for 
their  devotion  to  lUiddhism  and  their  relis^ioi]- 
munificence,  have  cimie  the  most  remarkable  re- 
ports of  offerings  in  coin  and  kind.  Women  and 
girls  arc  said  lu  have  cut  ofl"  their  hair  and  plaited 
it  into  cords  with  which  to  drag  colossal  cedars 
to  Kij'oto,  there  to  be  formed  into  pillars  for  the 
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shrine.  And  the  latest  news  of  all  is  that  priests 
from  the  Honguwanji  temples  of  Kiy6to  purpose 
to  visit  every  house  in  Yechtzen  and  Kaga,  selling 
shares  in  a  new  railway  company  which  is  just 
being  formed  to  connect  these  provinces  with  the 
old  capital !  The  shrewdness  of  this  step  is  at  once 
apparent.  Given  a  railway  between  Kanazawa,  the 
capital  of  Kaga,  and  Kiy6to,  and  the  coffers  of  the 
Honguwanji  shrines  would  doubtless  overflow  with 
the  gifts  of  devotees  from  the  country ! 

Among  certain  classes  in  Japan,  therefore,  not 
only  religious  earnestness,  but  fanaticism  and  super- 
stition, still  prevail.  At  the  same  time  it  remains 
true  that  the  Japanese  are  not  in  the  main  a  very 
religious  people,  and  that  at  the  present  day  reli- 
gion is  in  lower  repute  than  probably  it  has  ever 
been  in  the  country's  history.  Religious  indifference 
is  one  of  the  prominent  features  of  new  Japan. 
Shortly  after  my  arrival,  I  was  at  a  picnic  held 
within  temple-grounds  near  T6kiy6,  The  main 
hall  of  the  temple  was  put  at  our  disposal,  and 
there  our  collation  was  spread,  right  in  front  of 
the  altar.  One  Buddhist  priest  let  his  temple  to 
one  of  my  colleagues,  by  whom  the  altar  was  used 
as  a  sideboard  ;  another,  finding  the  chanting  of 
prayers  not  sufficiently  remunerative,  took  some 
time  ago  to  selling  beer  and  taking  photographs 
at  the  great  image  of  DaibutsQ,  near  Kamakura. 
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Decaying  shrines  and  broken  gods  are  to  be  seen 
everywhere.  Not  only  is  there  indifference,  but 
there  is  a  rapidly  growing  scepticism.  Among  tht 
better  educated  classes  this  is  widespread  ;  the  bare 
mention  of  Buddhism  is  enough  to  provoke  a  laugh 
from  the  student  who  has  mbibed  foreign  scteoce 
and  phUosophy.  But  the  t  asses  too  are  becomiog 
affected  by  it  For  examp] ;,  during  a  discourse  on 
Infinite  Vision/  which  a  pri  ;st  named  Sata  Kaisdd 
was,  a  year  or  two  ago,  delivering  at  the  temple  of 
Shinkaiji,  Shinagawa,  one  of  the  congregation  stood 
forth  and  spoke  thus  sceptically  : — '  Truly  the  more 
we  consider  and  reflect  on  these  subjects,  the  more 
are  we  plunged  into,  and  lost  in,  the  vortex  of  per- 
plexed thought!  All  that  the  priesthood  afiirms  on 
the  subject  of  heaven  and  hell  is  a  mere  fabricatii-n. 
an  assertion  of  which  any  plain  man  can  easily 
perceive  the  truth  without  the  aid  of  an  eye-glass. 
If  you  explain  the  visible,  which  the  eye  can  sec 
and  the  understanding  grasp,  well  and  good.  But 
as  to  the  invisible,  who  can  believe  i" ' 

Shintoism,  and,  notwithstanding  the  vitality  of 
one  of  its  branches,  Huddhism  also,  are  doomed. 
What  is  to  take  their  place  ?  The  answer  is  not 
difficult.  It  must  be  cither  Christianity  or  Atheism. 
We  have  the  brightest  hopes  that  the  former  will 
triumph    in    the    near    future.        Already    Buddhist 

'  Translated  by  Capt.  J.  M.  James  in  Ih^  Transaclians  .'J  Ihc  A.S  J. 
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temples  have  been  used  for  the  preaching  of  the 
Cross.  God  speed  the  day  when  the  valleys  of 
Japan  shall  hear,  not  the  weird  mystic  bells  of 
Buddhism,  but  the  Christian  bells  of  'glory  to 
God  in  the  highest,  and  on  earth  peace,  goodwill 
toward  men.'  Already  we  see  the  first  streak  of 
dawn. 
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CHAPTER    XI. 

PILGRIMAGES. 

Pilgrimt — Thdr  Appearance  and  ARangements — A  Pilgniiuige  to 
Fuji-San — On  the  Way — At  a  Rcst-honEC — In  a  Yadaya — Ccn- 
monial  Ablutions — On  the  Sacred  Mountain — Stations — 'A 
Pure  Heart' — Woishippii^  the  Rising  Snn — The  Shadow  of 
the  Mountain — Sanctili  cation  of  Raiment — Bajr  of  Kamtsn — 
Influence  of  Fnji-san — Superstitious  Gmdes— A  Devil — Compul- 
sory Worship — Climbing  Seasons — NikkQ  —  Its  Solemnity — 
Superb  Avenues — A  Semi-dicle  of  Mountains — Shabby  Coaches 
— Limping  Steeds — A  Stoppage — Unequally  Yoked — A  Wild 
Zig-iag — Broad  Gauge — Corporal  Punishment — An  Express 
Diligenct^-A  Sacred  Bridge— Pagoda— Temple  of  Tosh^ifl— 
Daztling  Splendour^Magnificent  Architecture  in  Wood— Royal 
Gifls^Brilliant,  yet  Tasteful,  Colouring — AllB-relittv  Carving — 
Shinlfi  Ministers  and  Buddhist  Monks — Tombs  of  lyeyasu  and 
lyemitsu — A  Typical  Fall — Curios — A  Land  of  Streams — Pass 
of  Chiuienji — A  High  Waterfall — Chiuienji  Lake — Ynmoto 
I,ake  — Sulphuretted  Hydrogen  —  Shirane-yama  —  Prospected 
Railway — A  Break-down. 

To  one  travelling  in  the  interior  of  Japan  during 
the  months  of  July  and  August,  groups  of  pilgrims, 
with  their  broad  sun-hats,  white  clothes,  and  long 
staves,  are  continually  coming  into  view,  old  men 
and  young,  old  wom«i,  maidens,  and  children, 
steadily  ascending  or  descending  the  numerous 
slopes,  or  sittii^  chatting  in  some  way-side  tea-house. 
Each  band  is  under  the  guidance  of  a  leader  chosen 
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on  account  of  his  experience  of  the  pilgrimage  which 
is  being  undertaken,  and  who  arranges  not  only  the 
time  for  starting  but  the  particular  day  when  each 
point  in  the  journey  is  to  be  reached,  and  the  hotels 
in  which  his  party  are  to  be  accommodated.  Each 
of  the  chosen  hotel-keepers  is  provided  with  a 
duplicate  of  the  company's  badge,  that  he  may 
hang  it  up  over  the  entrance  of  his  house  on  the 
day  when  the  company  is  due.  Thus  all  the  hotels 
frequented  by  pilgrims  are,  during  the  climbing 
season,  ornamented  with  little  flags,  generally  blue 
with  white  flower-patterns,  these  varying  on  different 
days  according  to  the  bands  of  pilgrims  expected. 

I  now  ask  the  reader  to  accompany  me  on  some 
short  pilgrimages  from  T6kiy6. 

A  party,  let  us  suppose,  set  out  from  T6kiy6  for 
Fuji-san.  They  carry  little  with  them,  a  very  small 
bundle  suflicing  for  the  extra  clothing  of  each  :  on 
the  feet  arc  straw  sandals ;  men  and  women  alike 
wear  tight-fitting  trousers  with  a  loose  gown-like 
upper  garment  tucked  into  a  belt ;  a  broad  straw 
hat,  or  rather  sun-shade,  and  a  long  staff  complete 
the  attire,  which,  with  the  unimportant  exceptions  of 
the  sun-shade  and  sandals,  is  all  of  pure  white. 
Slung  across  the  back  is  a  roll  of  straw  matting  to 
be  used  in  the  event  of  rain.  The  leader  carries  a 
bell ;  and  all  may  have  rosaries,  for  in  the  popular 
mind  the    practices  of  Buddhism  are  hopelessly 
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intertwined  with  those  of  the  Shint6  faith.  Theie 
details  are  not  given  as  indications  of  religious 
austerity,  for  an  ordinary  Japanese  traveller  is  as 
little  burdened  with  bagg  e  as  is  a  pilgrim,  Ift- 
deed  the  Japanese  undert  s  a  pilgrimage,  as  evef)' 
other  enterprise,  with  the  tmost  satisfaction  aoi) 
light- heartedness.  He  hi  ;s  for  some  good  luck 
as  the  result  of  this  reli  us  duty :  but  the  duty 
itself  is  by  no  means  ii  rnie ;  it  at  least  aSbrd* 
him  a  pleasant  outing.  :  certain  times  the  re- 
t^ious  sentiment  is  no  doubt  uppermost,  as  when  be  ll 
finds  himself  before  the  shrine  on  the  sacred  sum- 
mit ;  but  on  the  journey  his  thoughts  and  doings 
are  those  of  a  tourist  rather  than  of  a  pilgrim. 
Slowly  but  steadily  the  company  travel,  starting  at 
sunrise  and  not  settling  for  the  night  until  sundown. 
But  the  long  day  is  divided  into  many  stages,  for 
they  are  constantly  stopping  to  refresh  theniselve* 
at  one  or  another  of  the  numerous  rcst-housc= 
which  greet  them  by  the  roadside.  Kos)'-chcektil 
damsels  bring  tea  and  sweetmeats,  and  place  char- 
coal brasiers  before  them  that  they  may  light  tlicir 
pipes,  or  bring  water  to  tJiose  wJio  are  parcJied  wiih 
the  heat,  or  satisfy  the  appetites  of  tlie  hungry  with 
rice,  fi.'ih,  cgg!^,  and  vegetables.  Tims  they  chat 
merrily  of  the  way  they  have  come  and  ihc  distance 
which  lies  before  them.  Hut  their  leader  reminds 
them    of  the    village    at    which    they   are   due  that 
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night,  and  they  are  soon  on  their  feet  again,  slowly 
but  steadily  progressing.  Here  and  there  a  stone 
image  is  passed,  and  the  more  devout  pause  to 
count  their  beads  and  mumble  a  prayer.  Ever  and 
anon  the  holy  mountain  is  coming  into  view,  now 
framed  by  the  boughs  of  convei^ing  pines,  now  the 
end  of  the  vista  of  a  village  street,  now  rising  with 
one  sublime  sweep  from  the  plain  of  the  sea  ;  and 
their  careless  talk  is  hushed,  as  they  gaze  in  awe- 
stricken  admiration.  At  twilight  they  enter  the 
village  inn  where  they  are  expected  ;  and  great  is 
the  commotion  as  they  are  vociferously  welcomed, 
and,  after  having  their  feet  washed,  are  conducted 
to  the  chambers  provided  for  them,  and  furnished 
with  their  evening  meal.  The  clapping  of  hands 
to  summon  the  servants,  shrill  shouts  of  'Hei'  (Ye.s) 
in  reply,  the  patter  of  feet,  the  droning  of  prayers, 
peals  of  laughter,  and  the  splashing  of  bathers,  pro- 
duce a  perfect  babel  until  midnight,  when  peace 
comes  at  last :  but  it  is  not  for  long  ;  at  five  o'clock 
there   is   all   the    bustle    connected   with   starting 


So  from  day  to  day  they  proceed,  until,  after 
many  a  mile  of  plain,  valley,  and  mountain  pass, 
they  find  themselves  at  one  of  the  four  villages  from 
which  the  ascent  is  made.  A  sacred  portal  at  the 
entrance  to  a  deep  cryptomeria  grove  beckons  them 
to  a  venerable  Shintd  shrine.  In  the  shadow-flecked 
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courtyard  of  this  is  a  neatly  chiselled  granite  tank, 
into  which  a  bronze  dragon  ceaselessly  spouts  pure 
water.  Here  they  perform  their  ceremonial  ablu- 
tions, drying  their  hands  1  faces  with  blue-and- 
white  flags  which  fringe  1  canopy  overshadowii^ 
the  fountain.  Then,  knei  j  in  front  of  the  sacred 
mirror  in  the  old  thatch-r  ;d  temple,  they  receive 
the  blessing  of  the  priest,  lo  holds  before  them  a 
gokei  suspended   on   a  ze    staff.      The    scene 

suggests  the  passage,  '\  shall  ascend  into  the 
hill  of  the  Lord  P  .  .  .  he  that  hath  clean  hands 
and  a  pure  heart,' 

Leaving  tlic  temple  precincts,  they  pass  under 
another  portal,  which  spans  the  piitJnvay  leading  to 
the  summit.  For  several  miles  this  threads  a  mag- 
nificent forest  abounding  in  cryptomcrias,  pines,  tir^ 
chestnuts,  elms,  beeches,  maples,  alders,  willows, 
boxwood,  etc.,  besides  a  wealth  of  underwood  and 
wild  flowers,  and  then  emerges  on  the  bare  lava 
cone.  At  the  upper  end  of  the  forest  is  tJie  first  of 
the  eight  rest-houses  which  arc  arranged  at  equal 
intervals  on  the  mountain's  slope.  This  is  an 
ordinary  wooden  cottage,  but  t]u)se  higlier  up  arL' 
simply  hollow  cairns  built  with  blocks  of  lava.  In 
al!  alike,  however,  there  are  men  whose  duty  it  is  to 
give  rest  and  refreshment.  These  arc,  of  course,  of 
the  most  meagre  description ;  but  the  wonder  is  thai 
such  conveniences  arc  tliere  at  all.     One  can  alwa\s. 
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unless  there  be  overcrowding,  get  a  mat  to  lie  upon, 
as  well  as  rice,  water,  and  perhaps  e^s,  to  stave  off 
hunger.  Some  of  these  stations  also  contain  little 
shrines,  where  devotees  may  buy  wands  with  gvhei 
attached,  to  plant  in  the  lava  as  they  ascend.  Up 
the  zig>zag  path  of  trodden  lava  thickly  strewn  with 
the  worn-out  straw  sandals  of  previous  climbers, 
the  pilgrims  make  their  way,  chanting  the  while, 
'  Rokkon  shdjd,  rokkon  skdjS '  (A  pure  heart,  a  pure 
heart),  while  there  opens  out  beneath  them  a  sub- 
lime panorama  of  mountains,  lakes,  rivers,  plains, 
and  seas.  After  about  eight  hours'  climbing,  the 
summit  is  reached.  The  sun  is  probably  setting, 
and  rest  is  eagerly  sought  in  one  or  another  of  the 
little  lava  huts  which  lie  in  a  nook  on  the  east  side. 
Even  at  midsummer,  the  nights  are  intensely  cold 
at  this  height  of  more  than  12,000  feet,  as  the  writer 
can  testify  from  personal  experience,  and  happy  is 
the  man  who  on  hard  boards  and  in  a  freezing  tem- 
perature can  get  a  comfortable  sleep.  At  length  the 
first  flush  of  dawn  begins  to  suffuse  the  eastern 
horizon  above  the  map-like  surface  of  the  earth, 
and  the  pilgrims  are  all  astir  to  salute  the  rising 
ruler  of  the  day.  Drawn  up  in  line,  they  solemnly 
await  its  first  appearance ;  then,  with  palms  pressed 
together  and  bowed  heads,  they  unite  in  reciting  a 
deep-toned  chant,  until  the  red  orb  has  fairly  sur- 
mounted the  horizon.    Their  next  duty  is  sunwise 


to  make  the  circuit  of  the  crater,  a  distance  of  about 
two  miles,  ascending  the  eight  peaks  which  have 
been  likened  to  the  eight  petals  of  the  sacred  lottis- 
flower^  and  praying  at  the  numerous  little  shrines. 
From  the  western  side  can  be  seen  the  vast  conical 
shadow  of  the  mountain  h  ng  across  land,  sea,  and 
cloud,  but  seeming  to  re  :  upon  the  air,  as  it  is 
unaffected  by  any  inequal  ies  of  hill  or  valley.  A 
few  hours  suffice  to  bring  e  pilgrims  to  the  base' 
again  ;  but,  before  leaving  the  holy  mountain,  ibey 
are  careful  to  have  their  white  raiment  sanctified  by 
the  priest  with  the  imprinted  badge  which  shall  ever 
proclaim  them  true  pilgrims.  Some  of  the  more 
devout  afterwards  make  the  circuit  of  the  mountain 
lower  down,  skirting  the  base  of  the  lava  cone  ;  but, 
as  this  is  a  distance  of  many  miles,  the  greater  num- 
ber rest  contented  with  the  ascent. 

I  would  fain  enlarge  upon  this  marvellous  moun- 
tain, so  exquisite  in  its  form,  so  majestic  in  its 
height,  so  spell-binding  in  its  influence.  It  seems 
the  very  embodiment  of  the  nation's  ideal,  as  it 
towers  above  the  lesser  heights  around,  and  com- 
mands the  reverence  of  many  a  province  near  and 
far.  The  Japanese  student,  returning  to  his  counlrj- 
with  his  mind  full  of  Western  lore,  forgets  it  all  as 
from  the  ship's  deck  he  catches  sight  of  the  wliiie 
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cone  glistening  above  the  blue  Pacific,  and  doffs  his 
cap  in  presence  of  the  Parnassus  of  his  country ; 


iFrtm  ■  Shttck  kf  Uu  AulMrr). 
'  Mj  space  will  not  pennit  me  to  describe  the  (acred  island  (or, 
as  ft  tand-bank  connects  it  with  the  mainland,  peniiunla)  of  Ycno- 
shima,  irith  its  cave  dedicated  to  the  goddess  BeotCD  Sama,  its  sheer 
wooded  clifb,  its  sea-treasnres,  its  famons  fish  dinners,  and  the  sur- 
passing loveliness  of  its  situation.  It  wonld  be  impossible  to  do 
joiticelo  the  bay  of  KawatsU,  as  seen  from  Venoshima.  For  pore 
natural  beantjr,  independent  of  histoiical  assodatioii  (and  to  the 
Japanese  at  least  this  ii  bj  no  meuis  wonting),  we  ask  where  in  the 
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and  the  foreigner,  sailing   homewards  after  a  few 
years'  residence  in  T6kiy6  or  Yokohama,  can  scarce 

forbear  to  make  a  lil "- 

last  time  this  mat 
subtle  fascination  I 
a  belief  in  its  perso 

In   ascend  ir 
foreigners  as  a 
tions  to  interfere 
not  always  so,  as  me  fv 

When  the  lady  of  th. 


~ance,  as  he  views  for  the 
rk  of  God,  which  by  its 
igh  wrought  within  him 

d  mountains  of  Japan, 
prejudices  or   supersti- 

movements.     But  this  is 

ng  instances  will  show. 

ritish  ambassador  under- 
took the  ascent  of  Fuji,  she  and  her  party  had  to 
take  refuge  from  a  violent  storm  in  one  of  th; 
stations  on  the  mountain's  side.  No  woman  had 
ever  before  ventured  to  climb  the  sacred  mountain, 
and  the  storm  being  taken  by  the  guides  as  a  sii^n 
of  the  anger  of  the  mountain-god,  it  was  with  dif- 
ficulty that  they  could  be  induced  to  continue  the 
ascent. 


•^ 


world  15  lo  be  founii  its  rival.  The  li.iy  of  Naples 
admirisi ;  1)UI  it  Ills  neitlier  llic  cMcnt  of  the  Japanes. 
ricliness  of  foli.ige,  nor  can  \'c*uviii.i  l)c  fur  one  mo 
eilher  in  s^iajK:  or  ill  Iiciyhi  lo  I'uji->„iii.  The  only  i 
the  Italian  scene  mny  have  the  ailvanlape  is  '.ky,  ai: 
iLe  J.ipanese  scene,  «litn  at  its  best,  l.■Ill^ely  rivals 
can  hardly  be  moro  than  two  miles  in  ciicumlerencf 
twenty  miles  south-MCsl  of  Vol;i.>hami.  Kaiiiakura 
capital  of  the  Shuguti,  with  its  Daibulifi,  already  reft 
relics  of  Yoritomo,  is  situated  about  five  miles  lo  the 
sacred  island  ;  but  I  must  |>ass  it  over  likevvi=e. 
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Two  German  professors  were  climbing  a  sacred 
peak  far  in  the  interior.  One  of  them,  who  walked 
somewhat  in  advance,  was  a  little  man  with  dark 
hair  and  moustache ;  the  other  was  a  thorough 
Teuton  in  appearance,  having  blue  eyes  and  a  bushy 
reddish  beard.  At  length  they  reached  a  hut  on 
the  slope,  where  during  the  climbing  season  there 
lived  the  priest  of  the  mountain.  The  little  dark 
man  was  allowed  to  pass  without  remark ;  but  his 
companion  was  at  once  accosted  by  a  woman  and 
requested  to  return.  '  Why  ? '  he  asked ;  '  you  have 
allowed  my  friend  to  pass.'  '  Yes,'  replied  she, '  but 
you  are  a  devil,  and  none  such  is  allowed  to  ascend 
this  sacred  mountain.'  Remonstrance  was  useless  ; 
his  appearance  was  against  him,  and  so  he  was 
obliged  to  retrace  his  steps,  leaving  his  friend  to 
continue  the  ascent  alone. 

An  equally  amusing  case  was  that  of  an  English- 
man, a  colleague  of  my  own,  who  had  made  the 
ascent  of  a  little-known  mountain  in  the  north  of 
Japan,  and,  feeling  fatigued  after  his  exertions, 
gladly  sought  rest  in  the  priest's  house.  He  was 
hospitably  received,  but  was  told  that  before  re- 
freshing himself  he  must  come  and  pay  his  respects 
at  the  altar  of  the  mountain-god.  '  But  I  am  a 
foreigner,'  he  said, '  and  don't  profess  your  religion.' 
'  It  does  not  matter,'  was  the  reply  ;  '  no  one  is 
allowed    to    set  foot    on    this    holy    hill  without 
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worshipping  the  god  who  lives  within  it.'  So. 
almost  staggering  with  fatigue,  he  was  led  by  two 
priests  to  the  altar,  and  obliged  submissively  to 
kneel  there,  while  they  dro  :d  some  prayers  to  the 
accompaniment  of  a  drun  Then  a  bowl  of  take 
was  brought  for  him  to  esent  to  the  god,  and 
afterwards  drink.  This  f  t  of  the  ceremony  was 
more  congenial ;  indeed  1  was  so  gratitied  as  to 
ask  for  more ! 

The  seasons  for  climbiii, ;  sacred  mountains  are 
strictly  adhered  to.  One  2d  of  April  I  was  vcty 
anxious  to  ascend  Nantai-zan  at  Nikk6,  and  was 
surprised  at  being  unable  to  secure  a  guide,  Ali 
sorts  of  excuses  were  made,  as  that  the  snow  was 
too  deep,  a  statement  which  my  own  eyes  showed 
to  be  untrue;  but  at  length,  on  attempting  to  ascend 
without  a  guide,  I  was  stopped  by  a  priest,  who 
informed  nic  that  no  one  was  allowed  to  set  foot  on 
the  mountain  before  the  4th  of  April,  when  the  great 
festival  of  the  god  took  place, 

'  If  thou  hast  not  been  at  Xikku,'  says  a  Japanese 
proverb,  'think  not  to  say  luliv'  (beautiful).  Look- 
ing northward  across  the  plain  from  Tukiyo,  one 
may  on  a  clear  day  see  a  ran^e  of  pale-grey  snow- 
strcakcd  mountains.  These  are  the  lieighls  uf  Nikko. 
There  they  lie  'Hke  sleeping  kings,'  and  at  their 
feet  rest  the  great  SliCyuus  lyeyasu  and  IycmitM"i 
The  fl;il-crested  giant  wliich  overtops  the  re^t  ij 
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Nantai-zan,  8196  feet  above  the  sea,  and  distant 
from  T6kiy6  in  a  straight  line  seventy-six  miles,  but 
by  road  about  one  hundred. 

In  the  wide  world  there  can  hardly  be  a  region 
of  more  solemn  grandeur  than  Nikk6.  Nature  here 
seems  ever  to  sing  a  Gregorian  chant,  to  which  the 
many  waters  around  and  above  contribute  their 
various  parts,  from  the  thundering  cataract  to  the 
silvery  rill ;  and  the  great  sombre  forests  send  forth 
their  incense  of  pine ;  while  the  great  mountain- 
gods  above  sit  from  age  to  age  unchanged,  their 
rugged  heads  clear  against  the  blue  vault  of  heaven 
or  hidden  beneath  the  folds  of  enswathing  clouds. 
Ere  we  are  within  fifty  miles  of  the  shrines,  we  are 
reminded  of  our  destination,  for  each  side  of  the 
spacious  highway  is  lined  with  majestic  crypto- 
merias,  varying  from  100  to  150  feet  in  height, — the 
rows  of  massive  perpendicular  trunks  with  their 
branches  converging  overhead,  producing  at  many 
points  the  effect  of  a  vast  cathedral  aisle.  Through 
these  glorious  vistas,  between  the  overarching  boughs 
and  the  shadow-dappled  road,  we  get  glimpses  of 
the  shingle-roofs  of  villages,  and,  as  we  near  the 
sacred  region,  of  the  blue  wrinkled  summit  of 
Nantai-zan,  or  of  the  more  gently  sloping  foot-hills. 
And  this  superb  avenue  of  fifty  miles  is  in  honour 
of  lyeyasil,  the.great  chief  whose  remains  were  fully 
two-and-a-half  centuries  ago  borne  in  solemn  pomp 
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from  Yedo  to  their  last  resting-place  beneath  the 
sacred  heights  of  Nikk6.  Never  was  the  last  journey 
of  a  national  hero  so  magnificently  immortalized. 
At  Imaichi,  about  eight  liles  from  the  Niklc6 
shrines,  the  main  avenue  ;  joined  by  another, 
shorter  but  of  equal  gr;  eur.  This  marks  the 
route  of  the  Emperor's  ly,  who  year  by  year 

travelled  from  Kiy6to  to  i  k6,  a  distance  of  wcll- 
nigh  400  miles,  that  he  ;ht  present  an  offering 
at  the  shrine  of  the  deifiet      hflgun. 

Our  journey  to  NikkO  ivas  not,  T  am  a&aid. 
altogether  in  keeping  with  our  romantic  surround- 
ings, as  may  appear  from  the  following  notes  which 
I  find  set  down  in  my  diary  :— 

We  have  taken  our  seals  in  one  of  the  hisJia  (coaches) 
which  run  between  T<iki)-o  and  the  Daimiyo's  tonn  of  I'tsu- 
nomiya,  twenty-two  miles  from  Hachiishi,  the  chief  village 
of  the  Nikko  district.  For  miles  and  miles  we  speed  over  the 
plain,  here  and  there  delighted  with  prettily  trimmed  hedges 
surrounding  some  picturesque  thatch-roofed  cottape,  and  con- 
tinually getting  glimpses  of  exquisite  lines  of  peach- blossoms 
set  off  by  the  numerous  other  culours  of  spring.  Many  villages 
are  traversed,  but  call  for  no  special  remark. 

At  length  we  have  left  the  coach  at  one  of  the  places  for 
changing  horses,  and  are  walking  on  in  advance.  It  is  near 
midday,  and  the  sun  is  shining  brightly  from  an  exquisitely 
clear  sky,  while  the  air  is  delightfully  mild.  We  are  walking 
,ilong  a  raised  embankment  many  feet  above  the  wide  plain. 
The  river  Tone-ga*a,  to  prevent  inundations  from  which  this 
bank  has  been  erected,  flows  along  some  hundred  yards  to 
the  right.  The  exceptional  clearness  of  the  atmosphere  unveils 
a  magnificent  panorama.     Abe  -louds  that  touch  the 
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horizon-line  of  ihe  plain  far  in  the  east  (on  our  left)  toivers 
the  sublime  white  cone  of  Fuji-san  ;  more  to  the  north  the 
level  is  broken  by  Yatsu-ga-dake  and  its  neighbouring  peaks  ; 
further  still  to  the  right  is  the  round  white  head  and  shoulder 
of  the  volcano  of  Asama-yama ;  almost  due  north  gleam  the 
snowy  clefts  of  the  sacred  mountains  of  Nikkd,  the  flat-lopped 
ManUi-zan  towering  above  the  rest ;  then  nearer  and  to  the 
westward  the  fields  are  overlooked  by  the  double  peak  of 
Tsukuba-san.  From  this  one  spol  we  command  a  complete 
semi-circle  of  mountains,  comprising  several  of  the  most 
famous  heights  in  Japan.  We  can  hardly  be  less  than  eighty 
miles  from  Fuji-san,  seventy  miles  from  Asama-yama,  and 
fifty  from  Nantai-ian.  It  is  a  rare  sight  indeed  to  command 
such  a  series  of  lofty,  and,  relatively  both  to  the  onlooker  and 
to  one  another,  distant  peaks,  and  that  too  from  practically 
sea-level.  Fuji  rises  to  a  height  of  12,365  feet,  Asama-yama 
and  Nantai-zan  are  over  8000  feet,  Yatsu-ga-dake  attains  to 
9000  feet,  and  Tsukuba-san  is  about  jooo  feet. 

Looking  up  the  river  from  the  ferry-boat  a  few  minutes 
later,  1  get  a  glimpse  of  one  of  those  pictures  which  long 
remain  imprinted  on  the  memory.  It  is  the  stalely  river  with 
its  flat  green  banks  forming  a  rich  foreground  to  the  grey 
snow-streaked  heights  of  Nikkd. 

In  a  comfortable  inn  at  Nakata,  a  village  on  the  rivet's 
bank,  we  took  our  midday  meal,  and  after  a  rest  of  halfan- 
hour  or  so,  reentered  our  coach,  or  rather  a  similar  one  to 
that  which  we  had  occupied  on  the  other  side  of  the  river. 

I  have  already  referred  to  the  shabby  appearance  of  these 
vehicles.  They  are  really  only  third  or  fourth  rate  waggonettes, 
with  very  narrow  and  hard  seats,  and  the  latter  so  close 
together  that,  when  the  usual  complement  of  six  passengers 
have  sat  down,  they  can  find  no  accommodation  for  their 
legs,  if  these  are  of  average  length,  except  by  dove-tailing 
them  with  those  of  their  fellow-travellers  opposite.  Then 
the  horses  !  Well,  suffice  it  to  say  that  these  are  usually  two 
in  number  for  each  coach. 

We  will  suppose  that  one  of  the  places  for  changmg 
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bones  has  been  reached.    The  two  animals  that  have  dravn 
HI  the  last  stage  are  unharnessed,  all  ragged  and  steaming, 


-It  of  a  better  word  may  b« 
of  some  time,  while  au»j- 
a  (tea)  and  a  small  charcoal 
if  those  who  smoke.  A  crowd 
little  boys,  old  women,  and 
ith  more  or  less  wonder  at 
:b).  A  slight  rustle,  and  a 
side  of  the  house  a  beast 
the  equine  species,  rather 
what  other  io6loEical  cate- 
any  particular  resemblance 


and  led  limping  into  what  for 
called  a  stable.  There  is  a  pa 
cheeked  maid  brings  us  some  t 
stove  to  supply  a  light  to  the  pip. 
of  girls  with  babies  on  their  ba 
some  men,  idle  around,  gazir 
the  forei^ers  and  the  biisha 
man  is  seen  leading  out  froni 
which  we  fancy  must  belong 
because  we  cannot  imagine  ui 
gory  it  cbn  come,  than  because 

it  has  to  an  ordinary  member  of  thai  species.  It  is  quiet 
enough,  however,  and  docilely  lets  the  groom  fasten  it  to  the 
traces  on  the  left  of  the  shafL  It  has  been  standing  patiently 
for  a  few  seconds  or  minutes,  when  a  wild  neighing  is  heard 
from  the  direction  of  the  stable,  and  there  appears  the  same 
groom  dragging  out  an  obstinate  brute  which  tugs  in  the  one 
way  for  every  pull  that  he  gives  in  the  other.  The  coachman 
mounts  the  box  Just  in  lime,  for,  as  soon  as  the  animal's  head 
is  attached  to  the  shaft,  and  before  the  outer  strap  has  been 
fastened  to  the  cross-tree,  off  darts  the  animal  at  a  gallop  \ 
For  several  hundred  yards  we  dash  along  in  a  wild  iig-iag, 
now  almost  into  a  ditch  on  our  left,  now  in  danger  of  being 
overturned  on  the  right,  the  groom  all  the  while  hanging  on 
desperately  to  the  unfastened  strap  ;  At  length  by  an  effort 
he  gets  it  lixcd  on  the  pin,  and,  the  horses  having  gallop<;d 
themselves  into  a  rational  state,  we  career  along  not  so 
badly. 

But  not  always  sa  Sometimes  the  horses  will  not  agree, 
and  pull  from  one  another  as  far  as  their  traces  will  let  them, 
— they  go  broad  gauge,  as  one  of  our  party  amusingly  put  it. 
At  other  times  they  seem  to  have  a  bias  towards  one  another, 
and  run  each  with  its  weight  laid  as  much  as  possible  on  its 
neighbour.  The  broad  gauge  arrangement  may  in  this  case 
be  readily  produced  by  transposing  the  horses.    Bui  some- 
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limes  it  is  necessaiy  to  set  one  horse  loose  from  the  shaft 
altogether,  and  let  it  run  alongside  the  road  as  if  it  did  not 
belong  to  the  coach.  The  effect  of  this  expedient  is  ludi- 
crous in  the  extreme.  At  times  the  driver  shouts  to  the  lively 
boy  who  acts  as  guard,  a  request  for  a  stick,  which  the  latter 
soon  cuts  from  the  wooding  by  the  roadside.  Then  one  of 
the  obstinate  steeds  gets  a  thrashing  of  as  great  severity  as 
seems  called  for  in  the  circumstances.' 

When  we  come  to  a  town  there  are  no  such  stoppages.  It 
would  not  do  to  let  the  townsfolk  think  that  the  coach  was 
anything  short  of  a  diligence  of  express  speed.  Loud  toots 
the  horn,  warning  out  of  the  way  all  carts,  jin-rikisktu,  or 
foot -passengers,  as  the  imposing  vehicle  spins  round  comers 
and  past  the  shops  of  the  admiring  merchants  I  And  then 
outside  the  town  comes  another  stoppage,  when  almost 
identically  the  same  performance  as  before  is  gone  through. 

But  let  the  scene  be  shifted  at  once  from  the  high  road 
and  our  undignified  ride,  and  laid  in  the  heart  of  the  sacred 
region. 

Having  passed  up  the  loi^  street  of  the  village 
of  Hachiishi,  we  come  upon  a  little  ravine,  through 
which  rushes  an  impetuous  river.  On  the  op- 
posite side  is  an  immense  grove  of  aged  crypto- 
merias  ;  and  it  is  in  the  eternal  twilight  of  this  that 
the  shrines  are  situated.  It  will  be  noticed  that 
two  bridges  cross  the  stream,  one  coterminous  with 
the  road,  and  the  other  a  few  yards  further  up  the 
stream.  This  second  bridge  is,  like  the  other,  of 
wood,  but  it  is  of  more  artistic  structure,  and  is 
coloured  a  deep  red  ;  both  ends  are  closed,  for  none 

'  Sometinies  a  coachman  may  go  so  br  as  to  fling  stones  at  the 
bead  <tf  a  refractory  hoisel 
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save  the  Emperor  himself  may  cross  it.  We  entw 
the  sacred  grove.  After  ascending  a  broad  avenue 
with  occasional  steps  and  bordered  by  stone  em- 
bankments, we  pass  under  a  granite  torii  twenty- 
seven  feet  six  inches  high,  vith  columns  three  feet 
six  inches  in  diameter,  bey  id  which  are  ii8  Taa%' 
nificent  bronze  lanterns  c  i  stone  pedestals ;  and 
with  a  richiy  carved  and  painted  pagoda  of  five 
storeys  rising  104  feet  on  c.  r  left,  we  find  ourselves 
at  the  foot  of  the  steps  Icadmg  up  to  the  entrance- 
gate  of  the  great  temple  of  T6sh6g(l,  dedicated  to 
lycyasij,  and  unequalled  in  Japan  for  gorgcousncss. 
It  would  be  vain  to  enter  into  anything  like  a 
detailed  description  of  this  masterpiece  of  Japanese 
architecture.  At  the  first  visit  the  mind  is  simply 
dazzled  with  the  splendour,  and  retains  little  bcyonJ 
a  general  impression  of  black  (luted  cur\-ing  roofs 
heavily  bordered  with  gold  and  overshadowing 
gables  carved  with  hundreds  of  quaint  designs  i:i 
high  relief  and  of  every  shade  of  colour.^clcphant^. 
pheasants,  doves,  dragons,  trees  and  flowers  in- 
numerable, sages,  children  at  play,  etc.,  etc^oi 
gateways  one  ina.ss  of  decoration  leading  into  iieati\' 
l>cbbled  courts  with  nias-iive  stone  steps  and  pave- 
ments, of  gates  of  solid  cunningly  wrought  bronzt, 
of  palisades  almost  outvying  in  their  carvings  the 
buildings  which  they  surround,  of  interiors  with 
lacquered    floors,    beautiful    l.iqueated  ceilings,  aiKi 
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marvellously  gilt  and  coloured  screens — an  utter 
lavishness  of  colour,  and  yet  nothing  but  perfect 
harmony  in  the  blending  of  it — and  of  all  this 
within  the  folds  of  a  grove  whose  solemn  trees  add 
the  finishing  touch  to  the  triumphs  of  art  which 
they  imbed. 

All  these  buildings  are  of  wood.  Their  roofs 
are  invariably  heavy  and  curved  tent-wise :  some 
are  gable-roofs ;  others  are  pavilion,  terminating  in 
a  point ;  the  majority  present  a  combination  of 
these  two  forms,  having  gables  for  some  distance 
below  the  roof-ridge,  while  the  lower  part  of  the 
roof  projects  pavilion-wise  over  all  the  four  walls, 
thus  cutting  short  the  gables  before  they  have 
reached  the  eaves.  Niches  in  the  outermost  gate 
of  the  temple  contain  the  nid,  two  huge  demon 
forms  carved  in  wood,  the  one  red  and  the  other 
green,  set  there  to  guard  the  shrine.  These  mon- 
sters are  to  be  seen  at  nearly  all  Buddhist  temples, 
and  are  supposed  to  represent  respectively  the  male 
and  female  principles  of  the  Chinese  philosophy. 
The  court  into  which  we  first  pass  is  surrounded  by 
a  red  timber  wall,  and  is  resplendent  with  three 
gorgeous  treasure-houses,  a  stable  for  the  three 
sacred  albino  horses  kept  for  the  use  of  the  god,  a 
magnificent  building  containing  a  complete  collec- 
tion of  the  Buddhist  scriptures,  and  a  massive 
granite  cistern  of  holy  water  shaded  by  a  roof 
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resting  on  twelve  granite  pillars.  A  few  steps  leul 
up  from  this  into  a  smaller  court,  in  which  there  arc 
a  richly  carved  bell-towe-  a  drum-tower,  and  s 
bronze  bell,  lantern,  and  idelabra,  presented  b? 
the  kings  of  Korea  and  I  kiu.  The  Yomei  gate; 
which  covers  a  flight  of  is  leading  to  the  inner- 
most court,  is  a  marvel  of  3d-carvtng  and  brilliant, 
yet  tasteful,  colouring,  i  rests  on  white  columns 
with  capitals  representing  ;  unicorn  ;  above  these 
are  a  comparatively  narro«  architrave,  and  then  a 
balcony  resting  on  dragons'  heads,  and  adorned  witii 
a  scries  of  car\'ings  in  Jiigh  relief;  the  ualj-sijacc 
above  the  balcony,  which  is  almost  equal  in  e.\tent 
to  that  beneath  it,  is  decorated  in  the  centre  with 
two  immense  white  dragons  ;  while,  over  all,  the 
great  overhanging  roof  rests  on  gilded  dragons 
heads  with  red  throats.  The  interior  of  the  gate- 
way is  rich  in  arabesques  representing,  for  the  most 
part,  the  peony.  We  arc  now  in  the  innermost 
court,  round  three  sides  of  which  runs  a  piazza 
enriched  with  carvings  of  birds,  flowers,  and  trees  ; 
the  foiirtli  side  is  a  stone  embankment  built  against 
the  side  of  the  hill.  In  iho  centre  is  tlie  main 
shrine,  supported  on  tlie  riglit  by  tJie  stage  for  the 
performance  of  Die  sacred  dances,  and  by  an  altar 
for  the  burning  of  cedar-wood  incense,  and  on  tlie 
left  by  the  building  containing  the  three  sacred  cars 
used  during  festivals.    The  interior  reveals  a  matted 
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hall  forty-two  feet  by  twenty-seven  feet  (the  broad 
side  to  the  front),  with  an  apartment  on  each  side, 
one  for  the  Sh^un  and  the  other  for  the  abbot  The 
ceilings  are  laqueated  and  finely  frescoed,  and  the 
side  apartments  contain  some  magnificent  screens 
rich  in  colour  and  gilding.  But,  if  we  look  for  a 
gorgeous  altar,  we  are  disappointed  ;  for  the  only 
object  of  adoration  is  a  circular  metal  mirror  on  a 
black  table.  Such  was  not  or^nally  the  high 
altar,  when,  at  the  deification  of  lyeyasii,  a  band  of 
Buddhist  priests  in  gorgeous  robes  chanted  during 
three  days  a  sacred  classic  lo,ocx)  times.  But  the 
present  government  have  transferred  the  shrines  to 
the  Shintdists,  and  hence  the  denudation.  Possibly 
as  the  result  of  a  compromise,  the  neighbourii^ 
temple  dedicated  to  lyemitsii  still  retains  its  con- 
nection with  Buddhism.  There  shaven -headed 
monks  in  black  or  coloured  robes  glide  over  the 
lacquered  floors  or  drone  their  litanies  in  the  dim 
religious  light  which  envelops  the  high  altar,  but 
at  T6sh6gfl  the  only  inmates  are  a  few  white-robed 
Shintd  attendants  with  few  or  no  pretensions  to 
exceptional  religious  devotion. 

Such  is  a  meagre  sketch  of  the  magnificent 
temple  reared  to  lyeyasii ;  and  that  dedicated  to 
his  grandson  lyemitsii  is  scarcely  less  imposing. 
But  it  is  not  within  the  walls  of  his  shrine 
that  the  bones  of  either  hero  are  laid.     A  stair- 
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case  of  solid  stone  ascends  with  240  steps  the 
hill  behind  the  T6sh6g11  temple.  An  impressive 
staircase  it  is,  moss-cove";d  and  flecked  with  the 
shadows  of  the  stately  cr  ptonierias  amid  which  it 
winds.  Its  goal  is  a  I  inze  urn  surmounting  a 
plain  but  massive  tomb  '  stone  and  bronze  ;  and 
here  it  is  that  the  dust  if  lyeyasu  lies.  A  stone 
table  in  front  bears  a  brc  ,e  censer,  a  vase  with  the 
sacred  lotus-flower  in  bi  ss,  and  a  stork  with  a 
bronze  candlestick  in  its  mouth.  The  tomb  of 
lyemitsii  is  a  counterpart  to  this,  on  the  hill  above 
his  own  temple.  When  we  visited  it  in  the  sprinj  of 
1879,  there  lay  prostrate  within  a  few  lticIics  of  the 
urn,  the  great  trunk  of  one  of  thesciitinellijig  crypto- 
mcrias  which  had  been  uprooted  in  a  recent  storm, 
typical,  as  it  seemed  to  us,  of  the  overthrow  in 
the  late  political  storm  of  that  stately  feudal  system 
whose  chief  founders  were  lyeyasu  and  lyemitsu. 

There  are  numbers  of  shops  in  Ilaciiiislii  for 
the  sale  of  carved  woodwork.  Trays,  and  boxes, 
and  vases,  witli  artistic  designs  and  often  of  quaint 
shape,  tempt  the  eye.  Among  the  articles  I  bouL;lr. 
were, — a  tray  of  a  dark  wood  .somewhat  like  b.'^ 
oak,  on  wiiicii  a  iotus  was  exquisitely  carved  ;  a 
piece  of  a  distorted  tree-stem  ada])ted  as  a  vase, 
with  the  upper  and  lower  surfaces  planed  and  lac- 
quered, but  the  sides  still  rough  with  the  b.irk  ;  .1 
block  of  creamy  wiiile  wood  formed  into  a  sort  of 
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wooden  bottle,  with  an  irregular  ring  of  bark  still 
clinging  to  it ;  and  an  ink -slab  of  black  wood  so 
hard  that  it  almost  seemed  like  a  piece  of  marble. 

It  would  take  long  to  tell  how  we  ascended 
the  gorge  of  the  Daiya-gawa,  beneath  frowning 
precipices  of  basaltic  rock,  and  climbed  the  240 
wooden  steps  of  the  pass  of  Chiuzenji,  getting 
wonderful  views  of  rocks,  and  peaks,  and  forests, 
and  waterfalls. 

*  A  land  of  streams  I  some,  like  a  downward  smoke. 
Slow-dropping  veils  of  thinnest  lawn,  did  go  ; 
And  some  ihro'  wavering  lights  and  shadows  broke. 
Rolling  a  slumberous  sheet  of  foam  below : 

and,  dew'd  with  showery  drops, 
Up-clomb  the  sbadowjr  pine  above  the  woven  copse.' 

At  the  top  of  the  pass,  which  is  4CXX)  feet  above 
the  sea-level,  and  about  2200  above  Hachiishi,  lies 
Chiuzenji  lake  with  the  steep  forest-clad  slope  of 
Nantai-zan  immediately  above  it  It  is  about  seven 
miles  long  and  from  two  to  five  broad  at  its  widest 
part.  At  its  east  end,  t>.,  close  to  the  pass  of 
Chiuzenji,  it  finds  an  outlet  in  the  Daiya-gawa, 
which,  after  flowing  quietly  for  500  yards,  falls  over 
a  precipice  260  feet  high  in  the  celebrated  water- 
fall of  Kegon  (Kegon  no  takt).  It  is  only,  however, 
when  the  water  of  the  lake  is  high  that  the  water- 
fall is  formed.  If  the  level  of  the  lake  is  low,  and  the 
outflow  therefore  small,  the  stream  sinks  through 


its  porous  bed,  and  oozes  out  of  the  ground  again 
halfway  down  the  great  chasm,  forming  in>Tiads  of 
tills,  which  unite  at  the  bottom.  It  is  strange  that 
no  fish  are  found  in  the  ike.  This  circumstance 
may  be  due  eitlier  to  the  :  ipregnation  of  the  water 
with  Sulphur,  or  simply  tc  the  impossibility  of  fish 
ascending  Kegon-no-taki. 

Chiuzenji  lake  rcmin  ;  one  of  a  loch  in  the 
Scottish  Highlands.  The  iUage  of  the  same  name 
lies  near  its  eastern  end.  ,  i^hen  we  visited  it  in  the 
beginning  of  April,  1879,  there  was  only  one  bouse 
occupied,  as  the  pilgrimage  season  had  not  yet 
arrived.  Skirting  the  edge  of  the  lake,  wc  cmergcJ 
on  a  fine  moor  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  mountains, 
then  came  a  beautiful  cascade  and  a  forest,  where 
we  fell  up  to  the  thigh  in  snow  which  had  got 
accumulated  on  the  road,  and  reached  the  pic- 
turesque shores  of  the  little  lake  at  Yumoto.  This 
lake  is  much  smaller  than  that  of  Chiuzenji,  but 
struck  me  as  even  more  beautiful.  Its  banks  are 
more  densely  wooded,  and  the  mountains  rise  more 
precipitously  above  it.  The  village  of  Yumoto,  4700 
feet  above  the  sea,  was,  if  \\c  except  one  man.  quite 
hfelcss.  The  houses  were  covered  with  the  wo.xJ 
that  had  been  pkiced  to  protect  them  against  the 
severity  of  the  winter,  and  the  roofs  of  most  of  them, 
althout^li  it  was  the  2d  of  April,  were  still  covered 
with    snow,    which,  melting    in    the    sun,    g.a\e    the 
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deserted  streets  a  comfortless  look.  The  air  was 
disagreeably  filled  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and 
in  various  directions  could  be  seen  tanks  and  rills  of 
steaming  sulphurous  water.  The  lake  is  so  tainted 
with  this  that  fish  cannot  live  in  it,  but  fr<^s  and 
leeches  abound.  Just  above  Yumoto  lake  rises  the 
volcano  Shirane-yama,  a  mountain  which  was  in 
eruption  as  recently  as  1872,  when  all  the  trees  on  its 
slopes  were  burnt.  Although  from  T6kiy6  Nantai- 
zan  appears  to  be  the  highest  mountain  of  the 
Nikk6  range,  Shirane-yama  is  really  higher,  attain- 
ing an  altitude  of  8500  feet 

But  we  must  leave  Nikkd.  It  forms  a  delightful 
summer  resort  for  the  residents  of  T6kiy6.  Within 
two  days'  easy  journey  of  the  capital,  its  height 
above  the  sea-level  gives  it  refreshing  air  even 
during  the  dog-days,  and  amid  its  mountain  soli- 
tudes there  are  endless  beauties  to  be  explored. 
The  completion  of  the  railway  across  the  plain  to 
Mayebashi  will  greatly  increase  its  accessibility, 
and  within  a  few  years  who  knows  but  we  may 
hear  of  cheap  Saturday  excursions  to  the  tombs 
of  the  Shflguns  and  the  slopes  of  the  sacred  moun- 
tain Nantai-zan?  This  might  seem  a  desecration  ; 
but  it  could  hardly  be  more  so  than  our  mode  of 
travelling  homeward  from  Utsunomiya,  for  this 
time  our  coach  fairly  broke  down,  and  we  had  to 
leave  it  standing  in  the  middle  of  the  road  t 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

FROM  THE    EASTERN  TO  THE  WESTERN  CAPITAL, 

'  Sweet  interchange 
Of  hills  and  ralleys,  rivers,  woods,  and  plains. 
Now  land,  now  lake,  and  shores  with  forest  croMrn'd, 
Rocks,  dens,  and  caves.' 

Three  Highways — 'Paradise  of  Babies' — Unconventional  Attire— 
K6fu — A  Full  Yadoya — Lack  of  Privacy — Picturesque  Glimpses 
— Discomfort — Fructiculture — Silk  Factory — Normal  School — 
A  Japanese  Dinner — Health-drinking — Whale — Hospitality — An 
Enlightened  Governor —Old  School  Courtesy — Shimo-no«suwa — 
Salutation  from  the  Bath — An  Effective  Waterproof — A  Comely 
Peasant  Girl — Female  Labour — Transcendent  Beauty — Swiss- 
like Villages — Frugal  and  Industrious  Peasantry — Pilgrims — 
Polite  Children — Water — A  Siesta — Our  Costume — Hot  Bath — 
Monotonous  Fare — Bare  Necessaries  of  Life — Rice- Culture — 
Discomforts  of  Travel — *  Cocoa  Nuts* — A  Fair  Companion — 
Officialism  under  Difficulties — A  Funereal  Hill — Rival  Hostesses 
— Obsequiousness — City  of  Nagoya — Castle — Normal  School- 
Hospital — Porcelain  Manufacture — Shrine  of  the  Sacred  Sword 
— *  Was  she  very  pretty?* — Banko  Ware — Itinerary. 

Two  great  highways  connect  the  eastern  and  west- 
em  capitals  of  Japan,  the  T6kaid6,  which  follows  for 
the  most  part  the  coast  line,  and  the  Nakasendd  or 
Kiso-kaid6,  which,  issuing  from  T6kiy6  in  a  north- 
westerly direction,  traverses  the  great  plain  between 
that  city  and  the  flourishing  town  of  Takasaki,  and 
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thence  bending  westward  is  soon  threading  the 
mountains  of  the  interior.  Running  almost  due 
westward  of  T6kiy6,  and  thus  for  the  first  portion 
of  its  course  almost  equally  distant  from  the  T6kaidd 
and  the  Nakasendd,  is  another  important  road,  the 
Kdshifi'kaidd,  so  called  after  the  province,  Kdshifk 
or  Kai,  which  it  brings  into  communication  with 
the  capital.  As  the  Nakasendd  ultimately  takes 
a  more  westerly  direction  than  that  in  which  it 
emerges  from  the  city,  so  this  road,  after  reaching 
the  mountains  of  Kai,  bends  towards  the  north ; 
and  the  two  meet  at  the  town  of  Shimonosuwa, 
distant  from  T6kiy6  about  134  miles  by  the  K6shift- 
kaido  and  a  few  miles  more  by  the  Nakasendd. 

In  this  chapter  I  purpose  to  give  a  few  notes 
of  a  journey  which  I  took  in  the  summer  of  1877 
with  my  friend  Professor  Atkinson,  along  the  whole 
length  of  the  K6shi0-kaid6  to  Shimonosuwa,  thence 
by  the  Nakasendd,  or  Kiso-kaidd,  as  far  as  Ol,  where 
we  diverged  in  order  to  visit  the  city  of  Nagoya,  and 
from  Nagoya  along  the  T6kaid6  to  Kiy6to,  the 
Western  Capital.^ 

'  Out  preparations  were  in  'Cox  main  similar  to  those  for  m;  lour 
of  Ihe  previous  Christmas,  allowance  being  made  for  the  difference 
of  season.  In  addition  to  a  Ubcral  supply  of  tinned  meats,  jams, 
etc.,  elc,  we  were  careful  to  take  a  bottle  or  two  of  lime  juice,  ai 
well  as  some  quinine,  chloiodjne,  etc.  Pith  helmets  and  umbrellas 
were  almost  indispensable,  and  w«  required  to  wear  as  light  clothing 
u  posuble.  Flannel  it  ws*  Ihooght  bcit  to  have  next  the  ikin,  and 
H  H 
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For  the  first  sixty  or  seventy  miles,  our  route  I 
coincided  with  that  which  I  had  taken  the  previou*  J 
winter ;  and  it  is  therefore  unnecessary  to  dwell  J 
upon  it.  But  I  must  ren  irk  upon  the  altered! 
appearance  of  the  people.  1 1  the  summer  sunshin 
they  looked  more  comfortal  e  than  they  had  done 
when  crouching  over  hibach  in  the  winter.  Ever)* 
house  had  its  sliding  shutti  s  removed,  enabling  a 
passer-by  to  get  a  compi  :  view  of  the  interior. 
On  the  mats  sat  old  women  ^.id  young,  plying  looms 
or  in  basins  of  warm  water  unwinding  silk  cocoon^  ^ 
while  the  children  rolled  naked  about  tlic  floor  or 
engaged  in  play  outside.  As  to  these  young  onc>. 
it  must  be  said  that,  although  by  no  means  invari- 
ably clean,  they  all  looked  supremely  happy,  beinc; 
free  as  the  air ;  so  that,  if  Japan  were  only  all 
summer,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  designation  of  it 
as  the'  paradise  of  babies'  would  be  fully  justifiable. 
That  they  could  run  about  in  the  scorching  sun  as 
they  did,  not  only  with  bare  skins  but  even  «ith 
bare  and  often  hairless  heads,  was  a  striking  illus- 
tration of  the  adaptabilitj-  of  the  human  race  t.> 
climatic   coiiditiims ;    any   attempt    on   our    part    ti' 

wear  wilhout  llm  eiicumhr.ince  of  a.  coal.  I.iiiLii  uas  almo.-i  jj;,^- 
gelher  .Ibcar.lfd,  as  «-<;  kntw  timl  s  ft-w  hours'  iMlking  in  it,e  sun 
would  soon  convert  n  collar  and  ivhili.-  sliirt  into  a  *orI  of  pulp  ;  but 
a  liHle  was  lakcn  for  (he  tUies  where  »e  eipccled  lo  make  nsi:s  on 
Japanese  officials  or  futcl;;n  residents. 
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imitatc  them  would  inevitably  have  ended  in  sun- 
stroke. In  the  matter  of  dress,  their  elders  were  not 
much  more  trammelled  with  conventionality  than 
themselves,  for  most  of  the  women  were  bare  to  the 
waist,  and,  for  scantiness,  the  summer  attire  of 
Japanese  peasants  of  the  other  sex  quite  throws 
into  the  shade  even  the  apron  which  is  generally 
associated  with  the  savage.  Of  the  Japanese  pea- 
sant's summer  clothes  we  may  say,  as  the  Higb- 
landman  said  of  the  b^gar's, '  The  most  of  them's 
made  of  fresh  air.'  In  some  of  the  villages  nearer 
the  capital  there  were  indications  that  foreign  ideas 
had  somewhat  modified  the  original  simplicity  of 
the  women  ;  for  they  would,  on  catching  sight  of 
us,  hastily  cover  their  shoulders,  as  if  suddenly 
reminded  that  in  foreign  eyes  at  least  the  arrange- 
ment of  their  dress  was  hardly  decorous.  The  men, 
however,  never  showed  any  abashment,  and  certainly 
some  of  them  had  good  cause  for  it 

The  town  of  K6fu,  the  capital  of  the  province  of 
K6shi(l,  or  Kai,  and  the  seat  of  the  local  government 
of  Yamanashi  Ken,  is  most  picturesquely  situated 
near  the  centre  of  a  hill-encircled  plain,  ninety  miles 
west  of  T6kiy6.  The  population  is  said  not  to 
exceed  12,000,  but  the  buildings  are  substantial,  and 
the  streets  for  the  most  part  broad  and  regular. 
One  portion  of  the  town  contains  so  many  buildings 
in  European  style,  that  it  looks  quite  like  a  foreign 
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weather  was  oppressively  hot,  and  there  was  hardly 
an  apartment  but  had  at  least  one  side  completely 
open  by  the  removal  of  the  sliding  shutters.  The 
inmates  of  many  different  rooms  could  therefore 
be  seen  lying  on  the  mats  fanning  themselves,  or 
stretched  out  fast  asleep,  or  reading  books  in  sing- 
song tones,  or  playing  aXgo,  or  squatted  in  a  circle 
and  eating  with  much  noise  of  munching  and  gulp- 
ing. The  dress  of  some  of  them  it  would  not  take 
long  to  describe.  For  instance,  there  was  one  fat 
man  in  a  room  opposite  us  whose  only  raiment  was 
a  very  paltry  loin-cloth.  Most  of  the  women  had 
their  robes  thrown  over  their  shoulders,  so  as  to 
expose  the  body  as  far  as  the  waist  All  the  young 
children  visible  were  in  the  garb  of  nature. 

The  bustle,  and  the  close  atmosphere,  and  the 
utter  lack  of  privacy,  were  so  oppressive,  that  we 
gladly  went  out  for  a  stroll  through  the  town.  The 
comely  landlady  duly  bowed  us  out  with  the  usual 
polite  remarks.  The  crowd  who  dogged  our  foot- 
steps through  the  streets  were  less  objectionable 
than  the  inmates  of  the  yadoya,  for  they  were  quiet, 
and  one  had  the  advantage  of  fresh  air,  not  to  speak 
of  the  picturesque  glimpses  to  be  had  on  all  sides 
of  the  mountains  which  gird  this  romantic  town. 
The  sun  was  just  setting,  and  the  dark  green  slopes 
which  form  a  tall  background  to  the  vistas  of  the 
streets  presented  exquisite  shading  in  its  wanii^ 
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settlement.  The  shops  are  handsomi 
where  there  are  signs  of  prosperity  and 

On  the  14th  of  July,  our  jin-riki-si 
in  front  of  the  principal  yadoya  in 
landlady,  a  comely  woman  of  about 
welcomed  us  with  the  customary  polite 
she  feared  there  was  no  accommodat 
This  was  awkward,  as  there  seemed  t( 
good  hotel  in  the  town.^ 

After  some  parleying,  it  was  arrai^ 
us,  provided  we  were  willing  to  put 
second  best  room.  To  this  wc  rcadil 
a  ncsan  conducted  us  to  nnc  of  twc 
detached  biiildin^,  which  conimunicT 
front  building  by  means  of  a  Httlc  brid' 
wood.  Pacini;  us  was  another  dctac 
apartments,  incliidini^  the  bath-room. 

It  was  true  that  the  yndrya  was  full. 
there  was  a  hum  of  conversatinn.  min; 
clapping  of  hands,  tlic  shrill  res[jonses 
and  an  occasional  chorus  of  salutatic 
main  entrance,  as  i;uc>-ts  anived  or  de 
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light,  especially  at  the  point  where  the    empurpled 
summit  of  Fuji-san  rose  in  contrast  behind  them. 

Returning  to  our  yadoya,  we  had  tea.  The 
nesans  struck  me  as  coarse  and  bloated,  and  altfr 
gether  there  seemed  to  be  a  low  tone  atjout  the 
place.  The  mosquitoes  wre  now  beginning  to 
swarm  about  our  cars  with  iieir  thin  vicious  hum, 
an  additional  source  of  discomfort  with  which  we 
m^ht  gladly  have  dispensed  considering  the  close- 
ness of  the  air,  and  the  bustle,  and  the  mixture  of 
odours.  Darkness  came  on,  and  the  bustle  iii- 
creased.  There  was  more  clapping;  for  attendance 
and  shrill  answering,  and  the  many  lamps  of  veget- 
able oil  were  making  the  atmosphere  less  endurable 
than  ever.  For  our  own  comfort  we  had  to  keep 
two  sides  of  our  room  open,  although  wc  should 
have  preferred  to  have  had  them  closed,  if  any  real 
privacy  had  been  possible.  In  the  bath-room  op- 
posite there  was  ceaseless  motion,  as  one  after  an- 
other of  the  guests  entered  or  left  the  steaming 
bath  ;  we  could  see  the  bathers,  and  hear  almost 
every  word  of  their  conversation.  Through  a  bam- 
boo curtain  which  screened  us  from  the  neighbour- 
ing apartment,  wc  could  nX^o  hear  evcrjthing  said 
by  its  inmates,  as  well  as  follow  their  everj-  move- 
ment. In  a  room  further  off  there  wa.s  mu.'^ic  and 
singing  ;  and  a  matsiiri  was  as  its  height  in  the 
street  outside.     Peace  was  evidently  unattainable. 
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so  we  tried  to  make  the  best  of  our  circumstances. 
We  called  on  the  nesan  to  bring  the  mosquito  cur- 
tains, and  spread  out  the  beds.  This  was  done,  and 
we  lay  down,  but  neither  to  sleep  nor  even  to  rest, 
at  least  for  some  time.  The  mosquitoes  were  kept 
at  a  distance,  but  the  green  curtains  had  the  usual 
musty  smell,  and  made  the  atmosphere  more  than 
ever  oppressive.  It  was  long  before  the  bustle 
showed  any  signs  of  diminishing,  and  the  groups  of 
naked  forms  around  the  bath-house  for  a  time  be- 
came more  numerous,  as  well  as  more  disconcerting 
both  in  their  noise  and  in  their  practices,  which, 
especially  after  the  nesans  got  among  them,  were 
not  altogether  seemly.  By  midnight  there  was 
comparative  peace,  and  amid  the  still  lingering 
snatches  of  conversation  in  the  next  room,  I  at 
length  ceased  tossing  and  fell  asleep. 

On  the  north  side  of  Kdfu,  and  just  outside  its 
limits,  lies  the  castle  of  K6fu,  or  rather  its  site,  with 
the  moat  and  stone-works  in  a  state  approaching 
picturesque  ruin.  From  the  castle  grounds  a  good 
panoramic  view  of  the  town  is  obtained.  Prominent 
in  the  foreground  are  the  long  white  buildings  of 
the  silk  factory,  more  distant  and  further  west  rises 
the  circular  tower  of  the  Shihan  Gakk6,  or  Normal 
School  ;  several  other  large  white  buildings  attract 
the  eye,  such  as  the  National  Bank,  the  Girls* 
School,  the  Government  Offices,  and  more  than  one 
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police-station  ;  while  an  unusually  large  prttpoftioi    i 
of  fire-proof  store-houses  gives  a  greater  air  of  sul>- 
stantiality  than  is  characteristic  of  the   majority  of 
Japanese  cities.  I 

Although  the  castle  buildings  are  in  a  state  of 
collapse,  the  grounds  are  not  allowed  to  lie   waste    I 
We  had  the  pleasure  of  being  introduced  to  sevenl 
of  the  leading  men  of  the  town,  who  showed  us  the    | 
greatest  kindness  and  took  considerable  trouble  in 
bringing  before  our  notice  the  different  sights  of  the    i 
place.     Among  them  was  a  gentleman,    Mr  Otto, 
who  had  spent  eight  years  in  California  in  the  study 
of  fructiculturc   and   wine-making.      He    had   laid 
out  large  spaces  of  the  ground  within  the  moat  for 
the  cultivation   of  many  different    kinds    of   fruit.- 
importcd     from     America,  —  apples,     pears,     plum?, 
peaches,  gooseberries,  grapes,  etc.,  a.s  well  as  numer- 
ous species  of  vegetables.      He  had  a\^o  a   building 
devoted  to  the  making  of  brandy  and   of  light  anti 
dark  wines ;  and  in  a  lu-ighbouring  pasturage  witl- 
several  cows,  which  supjjlied  fresh  milk  every  morn- 
ing to  such  of  the  inhabitants  as  desired  to  use  it. 

The  silk  factory,  which  i.s  in  the  hands  of  the 
tjovernment,  consists  of  extensive  buildings,  and 
employs  2oo  operatives.  The  machinery  is  driven 
by  water-power.  The  day  of  our  visit  h,\p]>encd 
to  be  a  holiday,  so  that  we  had  not  an  o])|)ortunity 
of  seeing  the  operatives   at    work  ;   but  we  passed 
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through  the  long  principal  building  with  its  double 
line  of  metal  basins  overhung  by  glass  spirals,  in 
which  the  silk  is  reeled  from  the  cocoons.  Some 
very  fine  specimens  of  rock-crystal  from  the  neigh- 
bouring mountain  of  Mitake,  most  of  them  cut  into 
shapes  to  suit  the  foreign  market,  were  also  here 
shown  to  us. 

Through  the  kindness  of  its  principal,  Mr 
Kaneko,  we  visited  the  Normal  School  Although 
in  the  unsatisfactory  lath-and-plaster  style  of  modern 
Japanese  architecture,  it  has  an  appearance  of  some 
imposingness.  The  main  building  consists  of  three 
wings,  the  central  one  of  three  storeys  and  sur- 
mounted by  a  tower,  the  others  of  two.  Inside 
there  is  a  large  airy  examination  hall,  and  the  vari- 
ous class-rooms  are  well-fitted ;  the  seats,  indeed, 
struck  me  as  being  more  comfortable  than  those  of 
some  of  our  own  schools  in  England.  The  dormi- 
tory and  infants'  school  are  detached,  and  there  is  a 
spacious  recreation  ground  furnished  with  various 
gymnastic  appliances.  The  principal  informed  me 
that  the  institution  had  fourteen  teachers,  each 
having  a  special  branch  to  teach,  and  122  pupils. 
He  further  informed  me  that  in  Yamanashi  Ken, 
the  smallest  in  the  empire,  there  were  270  schools 
with  13,000  scholars. 

We  witnessed  a  further  sign  of  the  enlighten- 
ment of  this  progressive  little  city  in  the  office  of 
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its  daily  paper,  the  Kdfu  Mainuhi  Shimbun  ;  after  ' 
which  wc  had  the  pleasure  of  entertaining  to  a 
Japanese  luncheon  our  friends  Messrs  Kaneko.  Ottft 
Kiyama,  of  the  Kenchd  ('  K  ;n  Office  ").  and  SatA,  a 
brother  of  one  of  my  stu  :nts,  to  whom  I  had  a 
letter  of  introduction.  Th  courses  seemed  almost 
endless.  There  were  sever  varieties  of  soup  with 
eggs,  fish,^  seaweed,  mushri:  ms,  etc.,  vegetables  of 
various  kinds,  both  fresh  an  pickled,  of  which  haricot 
beans  served  up  in  a.  sweei  sauce  were  perhaps  the 
most  palatable,  fish-cake,  bean-cake^  fowl  served  vf 
in  small  pieces  flavoured  with  "^wcet  sauce,  melons. 
sake,  and  of  course  rice  ad  Ubilnm.  W'c  drank 
one  another's  healths  in  the  true  Japanese  stylt- 
One  took  up  a  little  porcelain  j(?/v-cup,  and,  having' 
dipjK'd  it  in  a  basin  of  water  provided  for  the  pur- 
pose, presented  it  to  his  friend,  then  liftinfj  tin: 
porcelain  .s-^/r-bottlc  filled  the  cup,  and  liis  friend 
drank  ;  the  friend  repeated  the  compliment  by  go- 


'  Conneclcd  wilh  the  larccrjrti/i'iv"  there  is  often   n.  jioi 
with  large  catp  reaily  to   l^e  liri>u[;hl  furlh   ami  cooked. 
Huusl  hasordereil  one  of  ihe-e,  it  is  geniTfllly  Hruiiyhl   in    .1 

Japanese  fish  perhaps  ihc  '.1/  (.'.■•■i-.imn  m.ir.:r>i.i!i<)  is  the  r 
liciouii.  Whale  is  by  Mime  considered  a  delica,y.  This  il 
onee  Itieil,  l>u(  he  was  very  far  indeed  from  ■lemoli^liini:; 
modcrale-si/cd  whale-  which  Mark  Twain  once  recnninitii 
friend  a?  a  means  of  increasing  hu  hr.iin-jioner.       <<nc    ! 


with  1/ 
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ing  through  the  same  ceremony.  Messrs  Kaneko, 
Otto,  and  Kiyama  could  speak  English  fairly  well, 
and  as  they  did  everything  in  their  power  to  en- 
tertain us,  the  time  passed  very  pleasantly.  In 
the  course  of  conversation,  Mr  Kaneko  informed  me, 
as  an  illustration  of  the  progressive  views  of  the 
Governor,  that  he  had  enacted  a  law  enforcing  under 
penalty  of  a  fine  the  adoption  by  every  male  in  the 
Ken  of  the  European  mode  of  dressing  the  hair. 
The  people  of  Kdshifl  Mr  Kaneko  contrasted  un- 
favourably with  those  of  the  neighbouring  province 
of  ShinshiQ,  or  Shinano,  which  we  were  shortly  to 
visit.  They  were  enterprising,  he  admitted,  but 
somewhat  grasping  and  unscrupulous. 

In  the  afternoon  a  message  came  from  the 
Governor,^  who  presented  his  compliments,  but  ex- 
pressed regret  that  sickness  in  his  family  prevented 
him  from  seeing  us.  Mr  Otto  sent  with  his  card  a 
bottle  of  brandy,  a  bottle  of  white,  and  a  bottle  of 
red  wine,  all  of  his  own  manufacture,  besides  a  bottle 
of  milk  from  his  dairy.  Messrs  Kaneko,  Kiyama, 
and  Satd  called  after  tea,  and  we  accompanied  them 

'  Some  time  after  our  visit,  (be  Goveroor  ^ve  a  very  striking 
proof  of  his  enlightened  interest  in  the  welfare  of  his  people.  He 
wiole  to  TQkiyd,  asking  that  a  Christian  missionaty  might  be  sent  to 
K&fo,  as  he  had  tried  both  Bnddhism  and  Shintfiism  as  cores  for  the 
immorality  of  the  people,  but  without  saccess.  The  result  was,  that 
the  Rev.  C.  S.  Et:^,  B.A.,  of  the  Canadian  Methodist  Church,  wat 
appointed  as  English  teacher  in  K&fu,  with  Ml  liberty  to  preach 
Cbrinianity. 


to  Mr  Otto's  house,  where  we  saw  Mrs  Otto  W 
children,  and  were  entertained  with  fruit ;  and  i 
most  interesting  day  was  closed  by  a  visit  throogti 
the  moonlight,  in  company  with  our  friends,  to  the 
pretty  public  gardens  with  their  temples  and  sum- 
mer-houses, which  lie  at  the  north-eastern  bouadaiy 
of  the  town, 

Next  morning  we  starled  between  six  and  sevea; 
but  before  then  Mr  Satd  lad  called  and  presented 
us  with  photographs  of  the  to\vn  and  one  of  hiruseU 

We  passed  over  the  plain  through  the  summcf 
sunlifjht,  Fuji  in  our  rear  appearing;  to  be  walctiin;; 
our  course  from  behind  the  southern  hills,  as  we  cli 
across  a  smiling  expanse'  of  j;cntlo  undulations 
towards  an  opening  in  the  north-western  heights. 
Two  days'  journey  past  the  bases  of  Koma-ga-takc 
and  Yatsu-ga-dake,  brought  us  to  Skimonosm" 
on  the  Nakasendo.  Rut  on  this  we  cannot  dwell 
Suffice  it  to  relate  one  incident.  At  Sutaki,  a  villa;;!.' 
almost  on  ,tlic  boundary  line  between  Kai  anJ 
Sliinano,  we  lunched  in  a  large  Iwnjiti  or  Daimiyo* 
hotel.  This  was  kept  by  an  old  man  who  evidently 
remembered  wcil  the  days  when  the  Daimiyu?  in 
tlieir  glory  used  to  frequent  his  liouse.  for  he  eoulJ. 
not  have  tlie  sli<rlitc.st  conver:iati<jn  witli  us  without 
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bowing  his  head  to  the  floor  and  solemnly  keeping 
it  close  thereto  for  a  few  seconds.  He  had  a  pretty 
little  grand-child  whom  he  was  evidently  endeav- 
ouring, and  with  some  success,  to  train  up  in  the 
way  in  which  he  thought  he  should  go,  for  he 
made  him  serve  us  with  tea  and  other  refresh- 
ments, with  profound  salutations.  Even  an  infant 
who  could  hardly  walk  was  brought  in  and  bade  to 
do  obeisance. 

The  village  of  Shimo-no-suwa  is  famous  for  its 
hot  springs.  It  rests  on  a  gentle  slope  at  a  short 
distance  from  lake  Suwa,  towards  which  the  prin- 
cipal streets  run.  The  lake  itself  is  about  five  miles 
in  circumference,  and,  although  shallow,  presents, 
when  viewed  from  the  village,  a  picturesque  appear- 
ance, on  account  of  the  mountains  that  rise  close 
to  its  edge.  We  took  a  sail  upon  its  surface  in 
a  singularly  primitive  boat,  seemingly  merely  the 
trunk  of  a  tree  hollowed  out.  Large  numbers  of 
dragon  flies  of  immense  size  were  flitting  over  the 
surface  of  the  water.  The  yadoya  in  which  we 
stayed  was  built  right  over  a  stream  of  hot  sul- 
phurous water,  which  flowed  into  a  bath  sunk  into 
the  floor  of  the  daidokoro.  On  the  afternoon  of  the 
day  on  which  we  had  arrived,  we  were  crossing  this 
floor  on  our  way  out  to  see  some  of  the  sights  of 
the  place,  when  we  heard  a  salutation  from  the  bath. 
There  was  mine  hostess  bathing ;  but  not  on  that 
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account  prevented  from  bowing  out  her  guests  wi6 
the  usual  words  of  courtesy ! 

Next  morning  we  commenced  to  follow  the  Ni- 
kasendd.  For  some  distan  :e  the  road  ivas  level  and 
bordered  on  the  left  by  rid  rice-fields  that  stretched 
over  to  the  edge  of  the    ake ;    but    presently  we 


began  to  a.'iccnd,  at  first  fjradually.  but  soon  by  a 
steep  though  good  road,  the  pass  of  Siiiwojiri.  Wo 
commanded  a  v^ry  fine  view  of  all  but  the  \\\w\<: 
extent  of  the  lake,  but,  on  account  of  the  cloud? 
that  capped  the  hills,  the  cone  of  Fuji-san  was  not 
visible  to  enhance  the  scene.     The  pine-trees  at  tlK 
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top  were  reached  in  mist,  which  continued  to  cling 
around  us  as  we  descended  along  a  winding  road  lined 
with  shelving  pines  towards  the  village  of  Shiwojiri. 

Rain  was  falling  heavily  as  we  entered  this  vil- 
lage, and  the  peasants  whom  we  met  were  dressed 
in  their  mino}  i.e.,  waterproof  coats  made  of  hemp 
or  rushes,  which  give  their  wearers  the  amusing 
appearance  of  being  thatched. 

It  was  while  resting  at  Shiwojiri  that  I  was 
struck  with  the  dress  of  the  female  peasantry  of 
these  mountains.  It  differs  little  or  not  at  all  from 
that  of  the  men,  as  is  natural  enough,  seeing  that 
their  work  is  often  the  same.  They  wear  the  same 
wide-sleeved  coat  with  trousers  closely  fitting  the 
calves  and  ankles,  and  on  the  head  a  broad  sun-hat 
like  an  inverted  basin.  It  is  only  those  engaged  in 
field-work  that  are  thus  attired  ;  but  such  form  a 
large  proportion  of  the  female  population.  Women 
were  almost  as  often  to  be  seen  leading  pack-horses, 
tilling  the  earth,  and  performing  other  agricultural 

'  A  wiilCT  in  The  Chtysaathimum  compares  the  Japanese  mine 
with  the  Portnguese/aMivii,  which  again  Latouche  in  his  Travdi  in 
Portugal  regacds  as  possibljr  the  reptesentstiYe  of  the  toga  viiainalit 
of  the  Romans,  the  toga  nude  of  twigs.  The  eailjr  intercourse  of 
Ihe  Portuguese  with  Japan  has  left  some  traces  in  the  coonlr?,  ai 
witness  such  words  as  skaton  (soup),  bir^do  (velvet),  and  kappa  (rain- 
coat;  but  mine  is  a  purelj  Japanese  word,  and  it  is  thcrefoie  pro- 
bable that  Ihe  article  it  names  is  also  indigenous.  Did  thea  the 
Portognese  get  their /o/ilMa  from  Japan?  This  is  possible,  although 
the  name  gives  no  such  indicatioii.  The  mine,  although  Indicnins  lalher 
than  elegant,  is  light,  aiiy,  effectual  as  a  waterproof,  and  very  cheap. 
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labour,  as  men ;  and  the  latter  having  smooth  or 
closely  shaven  faces,  it  was  sometimes  difficult  to 
distinguish  the  sexes.     The  girl  who  attracted  our 
notice  at  Shiwojiri  was  leading  a  pack-horse,  when 
the  sight  of  us  brought  her  to  a  stand-still.     There 
she  stood  absolutely  motionless  for  several  minutes, 
although  my  companion  was  all  the  time  carefully 
sketching  her,  presenting,  with  her  look  of  unso- 
phisticated comeliness,  her  broad  sun-hat,  and  the 
rest  of  her  peasant  costume,  quite  a  study  for  an 
artist.     She  was  certainly  much  better-looking  than 
most  of  her  sisters,  among  whom  it  was  seldom  that 
one  saw  a  woman  of  even  average  beauty.     The 
figures  were  ungainly,  the  faces  fat,  flabby,  and  red, 
or,  in  the  case  of  older  women,  brown  and  wizened, 
and  the  number  of  squinting  eyes  was  most  dis- 
tressing. 

The  transcendent  beauty  of  our  route  of  the 
next  three  days  quite  baffles  description.  A  winding 
road,  generally  from  100  to  150  feet  above  the  pools 
and  rapids  of  a  mountain  stream  ;  luxuriantly  foli- 
aged  hills  rising  continuously  from  the  river's  bed, 
tier  upon  tier,  until  the  far  upper  heights  seemed 
almost  to  *  melt  in  the  silent  summer  heaven ' ;  the 
bendings  of  our  route  revealing  similar  meanderings 
in  the  course  of  the  river,  as  it  whirled  in  eddies 
round  some  rocky  headland,  or  emerged  with  smooth 
green  surface  from  beneath  overhanging  boughs^  and 
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filling  the  horizon  with  more  and  still  more  pro- 
fusely wooded  mountains ;  rills  of  ice^old  water 
from  the  springs  in  the  upper  recesses  issuing  from 
the  dingles  by  the  road-side  and  leaping  over  the 
grey  rocks  to  join  the  main  river  and  in  union  with  it 
keep  their  compact  with  the  distant  sea; — all  luxuri- 
ating in  the  untrammelled  bounties  of  nature  came 
upon  the  mind  with  such  overwhelming  beauty,  that 
anything  like  an  adequate  description  is  impossible. 
And  then  there  were  the  villi^es  at  infrequent  inter- 
vals with  their  shingle  roofs  covered  Swiss-like  with 
rows  of  stones,  some  perched  on  little  plateaus  high 
above  the  lower  recesses  of  the  valley,  others  on  the 
river's  brink.  At  morning,  when  one  side  of  the 
deep  valley  was  still  in  shadow  and  the  dew-be- 
sprinkled verdure  of  the  other  glistened  in  the  sun- 
light, there  would  be  almost  complete  silence  but  for 
the  subdued  rush  of  the  torrent  below,  until  the 
sudden  filling  of  the  air  with  the  ringing  tones  of 
insects  would  betoken  that  we  were  passing  a  temple 
grove.  No  '  tiniest  bells  on  the  garments  of  silence ' 
were  the  notes  of  these  as  they  pierced  the  air,  some 
with  long  high-pitched  tremolo  that  seemed  to  have 
a  connection  with  the  vibrations  produced  by  the 
summer  heat,  and  made  one  feel  hot  on  hearing  it, 
others  with  deprecatory  diminuendo,  others  with 
gradually  accelerated  windings  of  some  mainspring 
followed  by  its  speedy  collapse.  No  less  like  an 
N  N 
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enchanted  land  did  this  region  appear  at  high  niwc. 
when  the  dazzled  eye  looked  far  up  to  the  subtiii 
flush  of  life  playing  round  those  mysterious  piM- 
depths  nearest  the  sky,  gazed  on  but  seldom  n 
never  traversed  by  man.  And  when  the  empurpled 
peaks  of  the  more  heavenward  heights  and  the  dee}! 
shadows  on  the  pools  in  the  valley  told  that  e\tnij^: 
was  come,  the  fairy  spell  seemed  not  broken,  but,i! 
possible,  increased. 

Nor  did  the  scene  laclf  human  interest.  Tie 
frugal  industrious  peasantry  were  driving  their  patd:- 
horses  to  market,  or  bending  beneath  heavj'  bundle* 
of  wood  or  grain,  or  hard  at  work  in  the  ficld-s  abovi, 
the  river,  their  light-heartedness  ever  and  anon  fin<i- 
ing  uxprcssion  in  wild  snatches  of  minor  son^^,  whicl; 
mingled  with  the  natural  music  of  the  cascades  ar.u 
pinewoods.  Then  there  were  bands  of  wliite-robec 
pilgrims  climbing  slopes  or  resting  in  wayside  tea- 
houses. \Vc  would  often  pass  them,  for  they  walked 
very  slowly  ;  but  it  would  only  be  to  overtake  thcni 
again  next  morning,  for  though  slow  they  were 
steady,  and,  albeit  with  numerous  rests,  kept  up 
walking  during  a  much  greater  part  of  the  tlAy  th.ir. 
we  did.  We  enter  a  picturesque  village,  as  tiu 
chi!dr.:n  are  trouping  out  of  scliuul.  Ciiarinin., 
children  they  are,  merry  without  being  boisterous, 
and  as  we  pass,  we  iiavc  to  answer  the  salutatiLin> 
of  the  whulc  sehuol,  as  one  by  one  they  bow  alnios: 
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double,  and  then,  taking  a  good  look  at  us,  run  home 
to  tell  their  parents  what  they  have  seen. 

At  this  height  of  from  2txx)  to  3000  feet  above 
the  sea,  although  the  sun  is  hot,  yet  the  air  has  not 
the  oppressiveness  so  frequent  on  the  plains.  When 
we  start,  as  we  usually  do,  between  six  and  seven 
A-M.,  the  sun  is  not  yet  far  above  the  horizon, 
and  perhaps  is  shining  only  on  one  side  of  the 
valley,  every  leaf  is  fresh  with  dew,  and  the  air  is 
cool.  So  without  much  discomfort  we  accomplish 
the  first  five  or  six  miles.  Gradually  the  heat  in- 
creases, leading  us  to  stop  at  more  of  the  wayside 
tea-houses,  and  inducing  us  to  bathe  our  perspiring 
foreheads  and  quench  our  thirst  at  every  other  rill 
we  pass.  But  then  such  water  !  Naturally  iced  far 
up  in  the  mountain  crevices,  it  has  trickled  down 
through  the  shady  forests,  and  reaches  us  some- 
times almost  colder  than  it  Is  safe  to  drink  it.  At 
length  noon  is  approaching,  and  we  are  really  tired 
and  oppressively  hot.  But  how  delightful  to  throw 
ofT  our  shoes,  stockings,  and  coats,  and  lie  on  the 
mats  of  a  tasteful  room,  looking  out  upon  a  garden 
iihimmering  in  the  sunshine,  with  the  gold-fish  dart- 
ing  to  and  fro  in  its  little  lake,  the  butterflies  flitting 
from  flower  to  flower,  and  a  great  pine-forest  rising 
almost  sheer  above  it,  the  rich  blue-shadowed  folds 
stretching  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  while  the 
mild  air  plays  about  the  temples,  and  the  summer 
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flies  buzz  drowsily  1  It  is  worth  while  to  get  hot 
and  fatigued  in  order  to  enjoy  such  a  siesta.  Tbca 
comes  lunch,  and  soon  thereafter  our  journey  r 
resumed,  until,  having  accomplished  about  twcnn- 
miles,  more  or  less,  we  take  up  our  quarters  for  the 
night.  Our  first  concern  15  to  see  that  the  hot  bath 
is  ready,  for  the  chances  ai  ;  that  we  are  wet  with 
perspiration,  and  possibi)  also  somewhat  dust- 
stained.  The  interested  c  untry  people  no  doubt 
think  this  is  our  national  ci  itume  we  have  on,  when 
we  enter  their  village  with  boots  that  have  not  been 
brushed  since  we  left  Tfikiyfi,  and  our  only  other 
articles  of  dress,  besides  socks,  a  hat,  shirt,  and 
trousers,  the  shirt  thrown  very  wide  open  at  the 
neck.  We  laugh  at  the  thought,  and  wonder  what 
our  friends  at  home  would  tJunk  if  they  saw  us. 
Our  dress,  however,  will  compare  favourably  with 
that  of  the  people  around. — that  is  one  comfort. 
We  have  a  hot  bath,  Atkinson  or  I  getting  the  first 
use  of  it,  according  as  it  is  his  turn  or  mine,  A 
very  hot  bath  it  usually  is.  and  I  have  gencrallj-  to 
acid  a  good  supply  of  cold  water  before  I  can  futer 
it.  Then  one  foot  is  cautiously  dipped  in  and 
hastily  withdrawn,  put  in  a  little  further  and  w  itli- 
drawn,  finally  put  in  altogether,  and  the  otlur  hav- 
ing followed  its  e>;ample,  I  am  soon  plunged  all 
over  and  steaming.  A  rit'Stiii  calls  and  asks  if  i]ic 
gentleman    will   have  his   lu'novirable    back    rubbed 
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down  ;  but  this  service  is  declined  with  thanks,  A 
cold  sponging  follows,  and  I  take  care  to  wash  my 
perspiration-saturated  handkerchiefs  and  hang  them 
up,  to  be  ready  for  next  day.  A  light  Japanese 
kimono  makes  a  comfortable  dressing-gown  for  the 
evening,  and,  unless  the  mosquitoes  are  very  bad,  I 
keep  my  feet  bare.  Supper  is  a  very  hybrid  meal, 
Japanese  and  fore^n  dishes  being  curiously  mixed, 
although  the  latter  generally  predominate;  of  course 
we  eat  it  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  Japanese  style, 
squatting  on  the  mats  and  using  chop-sticks,  but 
forks  and  spoons  are  generally  brought  out,  to  the 
great  curiosity  of  mine  host  and  his  staff. 

In  the  retrospect,  these  hills  and  valleys  seem 
flooded  with  sunshine  and  happiness.  But  our 
travelling  was  not  all  pleasure ;  the  rose  had  its 
thorns.  To  be  oppressed  with  the  heat  and  perhaps 
also  enervated  through  having  been  tempted  to 
drink  too  much  cold  water  would  have  been  more 
endurable,  if  on  reaching  our  destination  we  could 
have  had  a  comfortable  dinner,  or  ^say)  ham-and- 
egg  tea.  But  such  a  luxury  was  not  forthcoming. 
How  we  missed  the  pasturages  of  home  and  the 
tidy  farm-houses  where  one  could  get  new  milk  and 
fresh  butter !  What  visions  arose  of  a  tea-dinner  in 
a  Scotch  parlour  with  its  piles  of  pancakes  and  soda 
scones !  We  could  always,  it  is  true,  get  eggs,  and 
nowhere  have  I  seen  such  beautiful  rice  as  that  of 
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Japan,  With  a  bowlful  of  rice,  we  would  beat  the 
yolk  of  an  egg,  and,  adding  condensed  milk  and 
Califomian  jam,  produce  a  very  palatable  pudding. 
Occasionally  our  'boy'  made  curry.  Then  the 
changes  were  rung  on  corned  beef,  boiled  mutton, 
roast  beef,  Liebig's  extrs  ct  of  meat,  and  tinned 
soups  of  various  kinds,  ai  d  we  had  also  tea  and 
coffee.  On  paper  it  seems  passable  fare,  but  before 
long  it  became  monoton  ms.  Endless  rice  and 
tinned  provisions  had  littie  to  whet  the  appetite; 
when  one  was  fatigued.  And  yet  these  were 
luxuries  compared  with  the  fare  of  the  natives. 
One  was  led  to  feci  compassion  for  these  peopli: 
and  their  few  comforts.  Hut  they  seemed  quite 
happy,  knowing  of  nothing  better,  and  moreover 
seemed  to  thrive  on  wliat  food  they  had.'  Certainly 
they  worked  hard  for  their  h'velihood.  In  no 
coimtry  in  the  world  is  there  more  painstaking 
farming  than  in  Japan ;  and,  though  tlie  yield  is 
generally  good,  often  indeed  most  plentiful  izi-^  \\\ 
the    plain    of   (^)saka,  where   two   crops  of   rice    arc 
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raised  every  year,  and  forty  to  sixty  bushels  at  one 
harvest  are  no  uncommon  yield  for  a  single  acre), 
the  mass  of  the  peasantry  stem  to  have  little  more 
than  the  bare  necessaries  of  life.  There  could  be  no 
greater  mistake  than  to  suppose  that  the  land  yields 
abundantly  without  much  labour,'  or  that  the  people 
are  indolent.  In  the  summer,  living  much  out  of 
doors,  the  condition  of  these  mountaineers,  although 
void  of  all  luxuries,  seemed  bright  and  free ;  but 
when  the  cold  winter  comes,  we  thought,  it  will  take 
all  their  light-heartedness  to  keep  them  from  re- 
pining. Then  what  do  they  know  of  the  higher 
life  ?     This  was  a  painful  thought.     Of  open  vice 

'  Kice-cqltDre,  for  example,  b  by  no  means  an  easy  or  pleasant 
work.  The  seeds  having  been  soaked  until  almost  aprouting,  are 
sowed  thickly  in  small  flats  of  a  quarter  of  an  bcto  or  less.  These 
flats  are  flooded  by  night  and  left  dry  by  day.  At  the  base  of  the 
hills  this  flooding  is  readily  effected,  but  in  the  middle  of  the  pbins 
it  often  involves  much  labour.  For  instance,  an  ingenious  contriv- 
ance for  raising  water  from  one  rice-flat  into  another  of  slightly 
higher  level,  consists  of  a  smalt  water-wheel  of  from  six  to  eight 
inches  in  diameter,  the  floats  of  which  a  man  keeps  perpetually 
ascending,  supporting  himself  meanwhile  by  holding  on  to  a  bamboo 
rail.  When  the  grain  has  sprouted  to  a  height  of  about  three  inches, 
the  young  shoots  are  pulled  up  and  planted  in  little  tufts  at  r^ular 
iatervals  of  about  a  fooL  Before  this  the  ground  has  been  thoroughly 
harrowed.  Then  there  is  the  dirty  work  of  manuring,  as  well  as  the 
needing,  lo  accomplish  which  it  is  necessary  for  the  peasants  to  wade 
deep  in  the  filthy  slush.  The  rice  ^^ws  in  water  until  it  is  ripe, 
when  it  is  left  dry  for  the  reaper.  This  water  has  generally  a  filthy 
scum  on  its  surface,  and  gives  off  an  odour  more  or  less  offensive,  so 
that,  except  at  harvest  lime,  rice-flelds  are  i 
tonce  than  close  at  hind. 
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there  was  hardly  a  trace ;  but,  spite  of  the  coateflt- 
ment  and  the  thrift,  the  life  was  essenttally  ao 
animal  life,  there  was  a  lack  of  the  life  of  Christ 

There  were  various  dis  ;oinforts  which,  in  tbe 
retrospect,  appear  trifling,  b  t  which  were  sufficiently 
annoying  at  the  time.  Oc  isionally  there  was  ex- 
asperating delay  in  the  ei  jagement  of  coolies  or 
pack-horses,  or  in  the  loaf  ig  or  unloading  of  the 
baggage,  as  when,  on  rea  ng  a  village,  we  found 
that  the  tsmin  kuwais/ia  \  3s  not  there,  but  at  a 
village  a  few  miles  further  on,  or,  reaching  the  i»- 
-<vaisha,  were  told  that  all  the  horses  in  the  village 
were  engaged,  or,  obtaining  coolies  or  horses,  wcro 
dissatisfied  with  their  slow  rate  of  progress.  Even 
under  the  most  favourable  conditions,  the  constant 
necessity  of  packing  and  unpacking  was  a  burden 
Sitting  and  lying  on  the  floor  day  after  day  be- 
came monotonous.  At  night  the  fleas  were  often 
distressing,  and  if  the  mosquitoes  got  in  throu-h 
the  curtain,  sleep  fled  ;  during  the  day,  ants  wore 
sometimes  annoying,  and  our  siesta  might  be  marred 
by  .swarms  of  flies,  if  not  by  more  noxious  in- 
truders, such  as  wasps  and  hornets.  In  the  higher 
altitudes,  however,  the  mosquitoes  at  least  were 
fewer  and  less  troublesome.  Alto^-ethcr  it  nui-^t  be 
confessed  that,  notwithstanding  the  glorious  sceiierv, 
the  fine  climate,  and  the,  for  the  F.ast,  reniark.ible 
hotel  conveniences,   travelling    in   Jap;in   involves  ,t 
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good  deal  of  what  is  popularly  known  as  '  roughing 
it.'  Every  day  that  increased  our  distance  from 
T6kiy6  also  reduced  our  bulk,  and  we  soon  began 
to  count  with  interest  the  number  of  days  that 
separated  us  from  Kiy6to  and  our  own  mode  of  life. 

The  journey  of  three  days,  or  about  sixty  miles, 
to  which  I  have  been  more  specially  referring,  was 
through  the  valleys  of  the  Tamba-gawa  and  the 
Kiso-gawa, — up  the  former  and  down  the  latter,  a 
watershed  being  crossed  by  the  pass  of  Narai. 
Space  forbids  a  detailed  reference  to  the  villages 
passed  through,  with  their  skins  of  bears,  deer,  and 
martens,  or  their  wooden  combs,  or  preserved  flowers, 
or  pictures  drawn  on  thin  wood-shavings, — all  of 
which  are  among  the  articles  of  trade  in  this  region. 
I  can  record  only  one  or  two  incidents- 

'What  is  your  age?*  I  asked  a  pretty  little  girl, 
who  had  gracefully  bowed  to  us  just  outside  the 
village  of  Niyegawa.  '  Cocoa  nuts,'  she  replied  with 
delightful  frankness.  The  answer  seemed  so  irrele- 
vant that  we  could  not  forbear  a  laugh,  although 
both  of  us  knew  that  kokoiiatsU  was  the  Japanese 
word  for  'nine.' 

' Anata,  konnichi  wa'  (Good  day,  gentlemen). 
The  speaker  was  a  comely  and  well-dressed  young 
woman  who,  like  ourselves,  was  walking  between 
Fukushima  and  Agematsu,  in  the  Kiso-gawa  valley. 
We  were  glad  to  enter  into  conversation,  although 
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our  me^re  knowledge  of  Japanese  could  not  ca 
us  ver>-  ^.  The  beautj-  of  the  country  was  a 
mented  upon,  the  fineness  of  the  tt-eather  fa  sb 
subject  in  japan  as  elsewhere),  and  then  we  as! 
her  if  she  belonged  to  this  district.  '  No  '  she 
plied.  '  my  home  is  in  the  province  of  Yechizen,  I 
I  am  at  present  stayirg  in  the  Matsu-ya  hotel 
Agematsu.  Will  the  gentlemen  be  so  good  as 
patronize  that  house,  ai  d  I  will  see  that  they  recei 
every  attention,"  We  expressed  our  gratification 
such  a  prospect,  and,  leaving  her  resting  at  a  waysii 
chaya,  proceeded  to  Agematsu,  where  we  duly  soii" 
out  the  Matsu-ya.  But  I  regret  to  say  that  our  fj 
frit-rd   did   not   appear,  for  what   reason   we   ncv 

One  evening  a  policeman  came  to  sec  our  pas 
ports,  after  we  had  retired  to  rest.  Wc  gave  hi 
the  documents,  but  were  not  prepared  for  wli. 
followed.  He  deliberately  began  to  copy  tlic 
there  and  then  in  the  light  of  the  amioii  which  stoc 
just  outside  the  mosquito  curtain  ;  and  the  procc; 
took  him  exactly  an  hour  and  a  half!  It  w, 
e\ii.knt  that  he  iiiKlerstOod  few  or  none  of  the  con 
plicitiM  Chinese  characters  in  which  the  go\emiiKT 
document  was  written,  and  he  had  therefore  t 
make  a  slavish  imitation  of  every  line  and  curve. 

Near  Midono.  in  the  Kiso-gawa  valle}-,  a  nios 
imposing  hill  caught  my  attention.      It  was  cmeni 
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exclusively  with  tall  conical  cryptomerias,  of  won- 
derful symmetry  and  arranged  with  almost  perfect 
regularity,  so  that  the  hill  itself  seemed  a  multiple 
of  each  of  the  trees  that  covered  it.  The  shape  of 
these,  their  dark  colour,  and  the  depths  of  truly 
Stygian  gloom  from  which  their  peaked  forms 
issued,  combined  to  give  the  whole  quite  a  funereal 
aspect. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  of  the  21st  of  July,  we 
entered  the  village  of  Tsumagome,  about  four  miles 
beyond  Midono.  Here,  ^s  elsewhere,  there  was  no 
lack  of  large  and  substantial  yadoyas,  most  of  them 
with  broad  gable  facing  the  street  and  gently 
sloping  roof  with  far-  overhanging  eaves,  while 
numerous  pilgrims'  flags  and  wooden  signboards 
hung  over  the  entrance,  which,  through  the  removal 
of  the  shdji,  was  the  whole  breadth  of  the  building. 
We  were  traversing  the  street  of  the  village  and 
judging  of  the  appearance  of  the  different  yadoyas, 
with  the  view  of  fixing  upon  one  for  night-quarters. 
The  whole  street  had  been  paced,  and  the  choice 
seemed  to  lie  between  two  at  the  far  end,  standing 
opposite  each  other.  But  which  to  choose  was  the 
question,  as  their  attractions  appeared  equal.  An 
additional  element  of  distraction  was  the  conduct 
of  the  hostesses  of  the  rival  establishments.  These 
women,  each  assisted  by  a  nesan,  were  eagerly 
reciting  the  merits  of  their  respective  houses,  and 
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trying  all  they  could  to  coax  us  to  come  in.  At 
length  we  resolved  to  give  the  preference  to  tbe 
prettier  of  the  two  hostesses,  and,  as  we  were  both 
agreed  that  the  one  on  the  right  was  tlie  prettier, 
we  gave  our  patronage  Id  her.  Great  was  tbe 
mortification  of  the  won  :n  of  the  other  house, 
although  they  said  nothii  ,  and  the  delight  of  the 
people  among  whom  we  h;  i  come  knew  no  bounds. 
They  were  almost  painful  '  anxious  to  show  cveiy 
attention,  and  had  quite  a  flush  of  gratification  al) 
the  evening. 

Near  Or,  in  the  province  of  Mino,  and  about 
eighty-five  miles  south-west  of  Shimonosuwa,  wc 
diverged  from  the  Nakascndo  along  a  pilgrims'  road 
leading  to  Nagoya  and  the  province  of  Ise.  The 
route  we  had  chosen  to  reach  that  city  seemed  little 
frequented  ;  whether  indeed  it  had  ever  before  been 
traversed  by  foreigners  was  doubtful.  At  one  of 
the  villages  more  especially,  we  were  received  in  a 
manner  that  savoured  altogether  of  the  old  feudal 
times.  Learning  of  our  approach,  the  landlord  of 
the  yadoya  advanced  some  distance  to  meet  us.  and. 
his  politeness  not  permitting  him  to  hold  himself 
straight  when  in  our  presence,  he  approaclied  in  .i 
somewhat  crouching  attitude,  bowed  to  the  sjroiuul 
on  coming  face  to  face  with  his  guests.  walLct! 
alongside  in  tlie  same  crouching  posture,  everj- 
answer    being    accompanied     with     a     bow     arul     a 
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deferential  inhalation  of  breath,  then,  when  his  house 
was  reached,  he  went  through  the  usual  touching  of 
the  mats  with  his  forehead. 

There  is  no  need  to  dwell  upon  the  aspect  of  the 
country  between  Ol  and  Nagoya  {forty-five  miles). 
First  came  a  succession  of  low  hills,  rocky  and 
somewhat  barren,  then  we  descended  into  a  wide 
and  fruitful  plain. 

Nagoya  is  one  of  the  handsomest  cities  in  the 
empire.  Its  whole  length  is  traversed  by  a  long 
main  street,  running  north  and  south.  This  is  lined 
with  substantial  houses  and  handsome  shops,  and  is 
said  to  continue  without  a  break  for  a  distance  of 
ten  miles,  all  of  which,  however,  is  not  comprised 
within  the  limits  of  the  city  proper. 

At  the  northern  extremity  of  this  street  stands  the 
castle  of  Nagoya,  occupying  with  its  ground  almost 
one-fourth  of  the  whole  area  covered  by  the  city. 
It  was  built  in  1610  A.D.  for  Yoshinawo,  the  first 
prince  of  the  Tokugawa  house  in  Owari,  and  the 
seventh  son  of  lyeyasu.  Two  hundred  thousand  men 
are  said  to  have  been  employed  in  its  erection, 
finishing  their  work  in  a  few  weeks.  Although  less 
amply  protected  than  some  of  the  other  strong- 
holds of  Japan,  Nagoya  castle  is  remarkable  for  its 
beauty.  Its  main  tower,  conspicuous  for  many 
miles  over  the  plain,  is  at  its  highest  point  about 
240  feet  above  the  moat ;  it  has  seven  storeys,  and 
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the  extremities  of  its  roof-ridge  are  omamcnteil 
with  two  immense  gilt  bronZe  fish.  There  is  a 
well  \vithin  the  grounds  calling  for  attention  oa 
account  of  the  fact  that  its  bottom  is  said  to  be 
covered  with  a  sheet  of  gold.  The  castle  domains 
are  now  occupied  with  a  ga  rrison  of  imperial  troopk. 
The  house  of  Owari  was  oi  e  of  the  three  brandies 
of  the  house  of  Tokugawa,  from  which  the  ShAgun 
was  chosen. 

Many  of  the  temples  of  Nagoya  deserve  a  visit ; 
but  we  pass  on  to  some  of  tlie  proofs  of  recent  pro- 
gress.    Among  these  are  to  be  noted   the   Norma! 
School  and  the  Hospital  and  Medical  School.     The 
former  is  a  long  low  building  with  extensive  win^? 
and  adorned   with  a   low  tower,  from    the    top  of 
\vliich  we  obtained  a  fine  view  of  the  plain  and  thL- 
mountain.s  which  environ  it,  Tado-yama  and  Ibuki- 
yama  rising  to  the  west.     We  learned  that   aboui 
200  students  were   in   regular  attendance,  and   the 
accommodation   for  them   seemed  ample   and    ucli 
arranged,     Aichi  Ken,  we  wore  also  informed,  con- 
tained 800  schools.     The  neatness  of  the   IIo:;pii.il 
and  the  excellence  of  its  arrangements  more  than 
favourably  impressed   us ;   tlicy  have  been  carrtLi.; 
out  under  tlie  direction  of  the  resident   physician, 
an    Austrian   gentleman.      The  wards    are   of  only 
one  storey,  and  narrow  and  air)'  ;  and  between  the 
different   wings,  which   are   eoiuiected    by   co\ered 
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passages,  tasteful  little  flower  gardens  are  laid  out. 
A  Medical  School  with  about  twenty-five  students 
is  attached.  The  city  also  contains  a  Bank  and 
several  elementary  schools.  Its  population  is 
1 14,000,  making  it  the  fourth  among  the  cities  of 
the  empire. 

The  industry  for  which  Nagoya  and  the  whole 
of  the  province  of  Owarl  are  celebrated,  is  the  manu- 
facture of  porcelain  ware,  principally  the  transparent 
white  with  pattern  in  blue  which  is  so  justly  admired. 
The  neighbouring  village  of  Seto  gives  its  name  to 
the  ware,  setomono,  the  production  of  which  brought 
it  into  notice,  and  has  among  its  present  sights 
some  massive  toro  (stone  lamps)  made  of  solid 
porcelain.  In  Nagoya  there  are  several  establish- 
ments where  tr/(jijc»«^enamelling  is  carried  on.  We 
visited  one  of  them,  and  witnessed  the  interesting 
process  in  its  different  stages, — the  forming  of  the 
design  with  thin  metal  ribbons,  the  filling  of  the 
interstices  with  enamels  of  various  colours,  the 
numerous  bakings,  the  final  polishing,  etc. 

The  long  main  street  of  Nagoya  stretches  to  the 
seaport  of  Miya  on  the  Tflkaid6.  Here,  in  tlie 
temple  of  Atsuta,  is  treasured  the  sacred  sword 
which  is  one  of  the  three  regalia  of  Japan.  This 
sword  is  fabled  to  have  belonged  to  the  sun-goddess 
Amaterasu,  from  whom  it  was  stolen  by  a  serpent ; 
but  her  brother  Susanod,  god  of  the  sea,  recovered 
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it  from  the  serpent,  and  placed  it  in  a  shrine  on  Ae 
spot  where  he  [stood.  In  the  second  century  Xft. 
the  hero-prince  Yamato-dake  obtained  permissKB 
o  to  use  it  against  tbt 
ng  in  triumph,  deposited 
where  it  has  ever  since 
ilgrims. 

icurred   at    Miya    is  too 

As  we  were  restii^  in 

boy  appeared  with  Ux. 


from  his  father  the  Mik: 
eastern  savages,  and,  retu 
it  in  the  shrine  of  Atsui 
attracted  the  reverence  o 
One  incident  which 
characteristic  to  be  omitl 
a\xx  yadoya  after  supper, 


for  sale.  They  were  very  pretty,  and  I  bougbt  i 
few,  notably  one  with  a  britlinnt  scarlet  dt'sijr. 
After  carrying  this  witli  me  for  a  few  days,  I  »-as 
unexpectedly  and  curiously  led  to  abandon  its  use; 
for  in  whatever  chaya  ox yadoya  I  brought  it  out  of 
my  pocket,  I  was  sure  to  be  assailed  with  sudi 
questions  as, — '  Was  she  a  very  pretty  girl  ? '  '  Were 
you  not  very  sorry  to  leave  her  behind  you  ?'  'Do 
you  think  the  Japanese  ladies  as  pretty  as  those  of 
your  own  country?'  etc.  The  fan.  it  seemed,  was 
of  tJic  kind  specially  made  to  be  presented  to  one? 
lady-love! 

The  town  of  Kiiwana,  cclcbrate<l  for  a  pcculi.if 
kind  of  cartlienware  called  luniko,  extreciiclx-  thii; 
and  fratjilc  and  \ery  much  valued,  lies  at  the  tiioiiti. 
of  the  Kiso-gawa,  seventeen  miles  S.W.  of  X,.-oy,i 
The  Tokaidi'i  route  thence  to  KiyiMo  we  must  pa-;- 
over  very  hurriedly.    The  coast-line  is  folluu  liI  niLire 
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or  less  to  Shiku  (seven  and  a  half  miles  beyond 
Yokkaichi '  and  fourteen  beyond  Kuwana),  whence 
the  mountains  are  gradually  approached.  Beyond 
the  castle  town  of  Kameyama,  the  lower  spurs 
begin  to  encircle  the  road,  and,  when  Seki  is  passed 
and   Saka-no-shita   reached,  the   traveller    is   in   a 


a7«>a. 


region  of  picturesque  wooded  heights.  Just  above 
the  last-mentioned  town  is  the  romantic  winding 
pass  of  Sudzuka,  which  being  overcome,  gentle 
undulations   lead   to  Tsuchiyama   and    Minakuchi. 

'  Steamers  of  the  Mitsa  Biihi  Compaoj  uil  regulacly  beiween 
Vokkachi  and  Yokohama. 

O  O 
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Then  follow  in  succession,  a  plain  with  a  very  sandy 
soil  and  bordered  by  mountains  revealing  many 
bare  patches  of  sand  and  rock,  a  fertile  r^ion  with 
tea  plantations,  glimpses  of  the  southern  stretches 
of  lake  Biwa  and  high  hills  beyond,  the  handsome 
bridge  spanning  the  Uji-kawa  at  its  effluence  from 
the  lake,  the  long  town  of  Otsu  on  the  southern 
shore  of  the  lake,  which  stretches  beyond  headlands 
towards  the  distant  mist-capped  mountains,  a  sudden 
turn  to  the  left  through  a  defile  along  a  road  of 
excellent  quality,  a  sight  of  a  pagoda  beyond  the 
vista  of  the  road,  a  plain  with  numerous  buildings 
opening  out,  houses  on  both  sides;  and  the  traveller 
finds  that  he  has  reached  Kiydto. 

ITINERARY. 

Ri  CMS 

T6kiy6 o  o 

K6fu 37  o 

Shimo-no-suwa       .        .  .         17         33 

<^i 34  2 

Nagoya 18  17 

Kiy6to 37  o 

Total  Distance      .       144  15 

or  about  350  English  miles. 
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CHAPTER   XIII. 

THREE   CLASSIC    CITIES. 

Kiyoto:— The  most  Fucinating  City  in  Japan— Its  Silnation  and 
General  Appearance — Striking  Lighli  and  Shades — Strangely 
Contradictory  Traits  of  Character— TasteM  Houses  and  Cos- 
tume 5— Imperial  Palace— Marvels  of  Art— Garden— Ancient 
Trees- Translation  of  an  old  Poem— Many  Beautiful  and 
Historical  Resorts — Temples  of  Nishi  Honguwanji — Spacious 
Hall — Eiquisite  Carving — A  Service — Resemblance  to  Roman- 
ism—A Sermon— Abbot's  Palace — Old  Pavilion  and  Garden-— 
Monasteiy  of  Chion-in — A  Peaceful  Retreat— Musical  Passage — 
Immense  Bell — -Singing  and  Dancing  Girls — The  City  as  seen 
by  Moonlight  from  Maruyami — ■  Unless  yOU  want  me  to  become 
a  Buddhist,  let  us  away  from  this  ' — Educational  Institutions — 
Industries.  Osaka: — Founded  by  Jimmu  Tenno — Of  old  the 
Capital  —  Imperial  Self-Sacrifice  —  Castle — Immense  Stones — 
Imperial  Mint — Commerce  —  Wealth.  Nara:  —  A  Lovelorn 
Maiden  — Deer  Park  —  Daibutsu- Ancient  Pine— Dolls— The 
Capital  in  the  Eighth  Century  A. a— Spirit  of  Old  Japan- 
Poem — Buddhist  Prayer  Meeting — Garrulous  Netani — Peaceful 
Evening— Love  Song.     Hiyei-ian. 

Kiv6to  is  undoubtedly  the  most  fascinating  of  all 
the  cities  of  Japan.  The  fact  that  for  twelve  cen- 
turies it  was  the  hallowed  seat  of  the  Emperors, 
adored  as  the  Sons  of  Heaven,  would  alone  sur- 
round it  with  no  dim  halo,  even  did  it  not  present 
such   exceptional    charms   of    nature  and   of   art. 
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With  an  air  of  elegant  repose,  it  Ires  amid  its 
vironment  of  hills.  Its  main  length  is  from  i» 
to  south,  thus  corresponding  with  the  valley,  hemi 
in  on  all  sides  except  the  south,  in  which  it  is  s 
ated.  On  the  east  its  houses  run  up  the  gludcs  i 
partly  ascend  the  slopes  of  the  wooded  range 
which  the  rounded  Maru-yama  is  a  promia 
feature.  It  is  from  among  the  groves  of  these  Ii 
that  the  pagodas  and  roofs  of  some  of  the  m 
celebrated  temples  in  the  empire  picturesquely  la 
— Kiyfimidzu,  Nishi  Otani,  San-jiu-san-gcn-d'L'i,  Or 
Chion-in,  Kurodani,  and  others.  Hroaii  .-;tati 
avenues  lead  to  st\xTal  of  them,  notabI\-  Chion- 
on  which  alone  a  vohiinc  niiyht  bc'  \\ritti.'ii.  i 
ajipearance  of  the  wooded  spurs  between  and  > 
which  these  sacred  buiUlin-s  li^.-,  is  pict un-.-quc 
the  extreme,  the  foliaj^e  for  the  most  ]).irt  tleii 
and  sonilire,  but  exquisitely  varied  at  points  bv  ti 
brilliant  scarlet  blo^son1s  of  ihe /,f.-,r^/m«//„  l,,.,':. 
(.r  uther  floweriuL;  trees  in  the  -ardens  coiiixvIl 
with  the  sacred  enehisurcs.  The  Japanese  s  .::i 
times  speak  of  the  IdXirstramiii  IiiiH.a  as  t! 
Iaii;.^hinj,'  tree,  and  verily  It  seems  ti>  huiL:h  li^ 
a  i;lecsnme  maiden  anion;.,'  these  sedate  n!,|  .^^r.n,- 
r'rom  Kiji'.niid/n  a  beautiful  panoramic  view  o{  th 
city  is  obtained,  in  which  il'i  i;eneral  form  can  b 
akcn  in  at  a  ylance.  It  is  observed  that  the  we>ter 
and  northern  sides  arc  separated  from  the  niountai:' 
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by  some  miles  of  level  country.  The  white  bed  of 
the  Kamo-gawa  is  seen  to  cut  the  city  into  two  un- 
equal portions,  a  western  and  an  eastern,  the  former 
much  the  more  extensive.  The  regularity  of  the 
lines  of  houses,  especially  beyond  the  river,  shows 
that  the  streets  run  almost  invariably  at  right  angles 
to  one  another.  In  the  west  the  white  walls  of  the 
Nijd,  or  Shflgun's  Castle,  break  the  uniformity  of 
brown  dotted  with  white  spots;  more  to  the  north 
the  high  roofs  of  the  Gosh6,  or  Emperor's  Palace, 
emerge  from  amid  dark  foliage.  The  pagoda  of  Tdji 
in  the  south-west  comer,  and  near  it  the  roofs  of  the 
Honguwanji  temples,  the  hexagonal  shrine  of  Rok- 
kaVud6,  and  several  other  sacred  edifices,  rise  con- 
spicuously from  the  array  of  low  buildings,  and  the 
whole  scene  is  closed  in  by  a  wall  of  high  hills. 
The  streets,  when  more  narrowly  observed,  are 
found  to  be  as  neat  as  they  are  regular,  and  seem 
in  many  respects  but  the  expression  in  wood  and 
plaster  of  the  tidy,  complacent,  pleasure- loving 
disposition  of  the  inhabitants.  Indeed,  this  city 
has  a  peculiar  and  irresistible  charm,  whether  we 
consider  its  romantic  situation,  its  venerable  asso- 
ciations, or  the  air  of  elegance  and  contentment 
which  characterizes  its  people. 

Kiyflto  is  at  once  a  city  of  temples  and  a  city 
of  pleasure-haunts.  It  is  a  picture  with  striking 
lights  and  shades.     Sunny  hill-slopes  contrast  with 
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shadowy  glades,  silvery  river-beds  flash  between 
dark  woods  of  pine,  cherry  blossoms  sniile  amid 
funereal  evergreens.  Such  is  nature's  setting,  anJ 
the  gem  is  in  keeping  th  it.  Kiydto  has  a 
tone  of  deep  solemnity  an  'et  of  sparkling  gaictj'. 
The  slow   throbbing  of  basso-profondo  bell  of 

Chion-in  temple  mingles  h  the  rippling  laughlct 
of  pleasure-seekers  on  t  river,  and  the  u-ailing 
music  of  the  minstrels  of  1  historic  temple  of  Gion 
with  the  strumming  of  g  irs  in  the  music-schools 
of  Gion  street.  On  a  summer  evening  we  pass 
dimly  lighted  shrines,  where  monks  arc  chantin" 
psalms  to  Buddha,  and,  reaching  one  or  another  o\ 
the  bridges,  we  fmd  the  river's  course  marked  bv 
thou.sands  of  paper  lanterns,  amid  tlie  pictiirosqiif 
light  of  which  citi/cns  of  all  ages  arc  holding  fes- 
tival, seated  on  little  platforms  abo\e  the  cooi 
gurgling  water. 

In  their  character  the  Kiyoto  citizens  unite 
elements  that  are  strangely  contradictory.  With 
no  people  in  the  empire  is  it  so  hard  to  drive  .\ 
b.ir^'ain.  In  buying,  they  will  haggle  for  hour- 
over  a  few  ccnt.s  ;  in  selling,  they  will  naiin.-  tiit- 
highest  price  which  they  think  they  can  get.  qmu- 
irrespective  of  what  they  mean  to  take,  antl  it  ni.iv 
require  more  than  one  long  sitting  to  ovcrooiue 
their  reluctance  to  make  any  abatement.  Anioii^' 
their   fellow-countrymen   they  have  the  reputation 
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of  being  the  worst  men  of  business  and  the  most 
penurious  householders  in  the  empire.  And  yet 
nowhere  even  in  Japan  are  there  such  persistent 
votaries  of  pleasure.  Their  city  ever  wears  the 
guise  of  holiday-making.  However  economical 
their  indoor  life  may  be,  there  is  no  trace  of  this 
outside,  either  in  the  appearance  of  their  houses 
or  in  that  of  their  clothing.  The  houses  are  trim 
and  tasteful,  and  the  costumes  of  the  people  bright 
and  elegant  to  a  degree.  The  ladies  wear  their 
hair  in  a  slightly  different  style  from  that  of  their 
T6kiy6  sisters,  and  their  girdles  are  also  differently 
arranged,  being  allowed  to  fat]  behind  in  two  grace- 
ful flaps  instead  of  being  folded  in  one  large  bow. 
These,  however,  are  inconsiderable  variations ;  what 
is  so  noticeable  is  the  money  and  care  that  have 
been  expended  on  dress,  and  this  not  only  by  the 
fair  sex,  but  by  the  men  also.  The  citizens  of 
Kiydto  carry  a  much  larger  proportion  of  their 
wealth  on  their  backs  than  do  those  of  T6kiy6. 
Here,  too,  pretty  women  are  more  frequent ;  so 
that  the  handsome  costumes  are  generally  shown 
to  advantage.  And  very  little  is  seen  of  the 
European  dress  so  prevalent  among  certain  classes 
in  the  eastern  capital.  Kiyflto  has  both  less  wealth 
and  more  economy  than  T6kiyfl,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  more  outward  display. 

Historically  the  most  interesting  of  the  many 
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sights  of  Klydto  is  undoubtedly  the  Gcsb^  or  la* 
perial  Palace.  This,  through  the  ktndncsa  of  tk 
Governor,  we  had  the  pri\-ilege  of  visiting.  It  So 
at  the  northern  extrcmit>  the  city  in  a  woodol 
park.  Passing  through  1  atew-ay,  wc  found  our- 
selves within  the  sacred  p  [nets.  Here  it  was  tf*" 
for  more  than  a  thousand  ais  the  Soa  of  H^vei 
dwelt  in  divine  seclusion,-  ic  all  but  ador^  niltf 
o{  the  empire  of  Japan  d  yet  seeing  nochingof 
the  world  beyond  these  g  lens  and  the  endrdiic 
hills.  Less  than  ten  yea>j  before  our  visit,  the  ' 
British  ambassador  had  nearly  lost  his  life  on  ven- 
turing to  cnti.T  tlitsc  grounds  and  gaze  upon  ;;), 
divine  presence.  l!ut  the  visitor  miglit  now  cxp:.:. 
every  recess  of  the  gardens  and  buildinj;>,  not  or..\ 
without  fc-ar  of  molestation,  but  with  every  f.icilif- 
granted  him  by  the  polite  custodians.  Ai  nr.-: 
sight  the  palace  may  be  disappointing.  Its  cxurr.,;! 
a.spcct  differs  in  no  essential  respect  from  that  of  .^ 
ISuddhist  monasterj".  There  are  the  same  hi.^:. 
curving  roofs  with  wide  eaves  over?haduwing  lo;i^ 
verandahs;  and  the  gardeii-.  although  extrenK!\ 
picturesque,  are  nol  mure  >>  than  iii.in_\*  otlitr-. 
indeed  not  even  eiju.i;  lo  -.>nie.  such  .is  the  l-\iki,i.,i. 
{garden  at  Vedo  ci-iiic.  Tiie  nM-t  noticc.ible  fe.i- 
ture  (if  their  rool"^,  \>  t;;i.ir  llnek  >iii;;_.;iin;^',  \\  ii;i.-ii  j;, 
the  distance  gives  Uiciii  almost  the  appcir.uKe  ,.1" 
being  tliatcheJ.      Hut  we  pri)ceLd    i:;to  the    iiueriv 
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Having  traversed  some  long  passages,  we  found  our- 
selves in  the  throne-room,  a  spacious  apartment  with 
a  recess  partitioned  off  opposite  the  main  entrance. 
In  this  recess  wad  the  throne,  before  which  sat  two 
bronze  Korean  dogs,  probably  symbolical  of  the 
conquest  of  Korea  by  the  Empress  Jing6  in  the 
third  century  a.d.  On  the  walls  were  two  hand- 
some oil  paintings  representing  the  present  Em- 
peror and  Empress, — executed,  we  were  told,  by  an 
Italian  artist.  There  were  also,  lower  down,  por- 
traits of  thirty-two  Chinese  sages.  Passing  out  of 
the  throne-room,  we  were  led  along  numerous 
passages  and  through  many  apartments  looking 
out  upon  portions  of  the  landscape  garden.  Among 
these  were  the  ceremonial  chamber,  outside  of 
which  were  two  bamboo  bushes,  originally  planted 
there  to  attract  birds  whose  warblings  might  awake 
the  Mikado  early,  and  the  Mikado's  study,  a  room 
decorated  with  exquisitely  painted  screens,  and 
commanding  a  more  than  usually  picturesque  view 
of  the  hillocks,  lakes,  bridges,  lamps,  and  trained 
shrubbery  of  the  garden.  At  length  we  were  in  his 
majesty's  bedroom,  the  screens  of  which  had  been 
emblazoned  with  pictures  of  wild  beasts,  that  evil 
spirits  might  be  scared  from  the.  imperial  presence. 
A  small  but  gorgeous  room  adjoins  this  containing 
a  cabinet  in  which  is  treasured  the  ball  of  rock- 
crystal,  with  fac-similes  of  the  two  other  regalia  of 
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Japan,  the  mirror  and  the  sword,  the  originals  of 
which  are,  as  we  have  seen,  respectively  at  the 
shrines  of  Ise  and  Atsuta.    A  spring  room,  a  sum- 
mer room,  a  room  for  ceremonial  tea-drinking  (cha- 
no-yu),  a  flower  room,  a  wedding  room,  the  empress's 
apartments,  etc.,  etc.,  were  duly  visited,   and   the 
painting  and  illuminated  screens  admired  so  far  as 
that  was  possible  in  a  passing  visit     Marvels  of  art 
the  palace  contains,  but  nothing  that  is  not  equalled 
or  even  surpassed  in  some  of  the  Buddhist  shrines 
of  Kiy6to  and  in  the  matchless  shrines  of  Nikk6. 
The  present  buildings    date   from    only   about  a 
generation  ago,  when  the  palace  succumbed  to  that 
great  enemy  of  the  Japanese,  fire ;  but  the  grounds 
remain  much  as  they  have  been  for  many  centuries. 
In   the  court-yard   before  the  throne-room   are  a 
cherry-tree  and  an  orange-tree,  said  to  have  been 
planted    (or  at   least  to  have  had  their   ancestors 
planted)  on  the  same  spot  by  the  Emperor  Jito  in 
the  seventh  century  A.D.     In  the  fairy-like  garden 
with  its  wonderful  art  so  exquisitely  supplementing 
the   natural  charms  of  the  green   hills  which   rise 
above  and  beyond  it,   slumberous  in  the  summer 
haze  and  hallowed  with  the  memories  of  a   millen- 
nium,  one   could   imagine   oneself  transported    far 
back  from  the  commonplace  nineteenth  century  into 
the  mystical  years  of  Old  Japan,  and  hearing  the 
poet  sing : — 
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'  Gentle  is  the  rise  of  the  hills, 
Bearing  hundreds  of  trees, 
Pleasam  is  the  mumur  of  the  rapids, 
As  downward  they  rush. 

'  So  long  as  in  the  spring-time 
(When  the  nightingale  comes  and  sings) 
On  the  rocks  brocade-like  flowers  blossom 
B lightening  the  mountain  foot : 

So  long  as  in  the  autumn 
(When  the  stag  calls  to  his  mate) 
The  red  leaves  fall  hither  and  thither 
Wounded  by  the  showers. 
The  heaven  beclouding ; 

'  For  many  thousand  years 
May  his  life  be  prolonged 
To  rule  over  all  under  heaven 
In  the  great  palace, 
Destined  to  remain  unchanged 
For  hundreds  of  ages.'' 

But  the  Mikado  has  awoke  from  his  dream.  The 
chrysalis-like  life  of  the  Kiy£to  palace  has  been 
ever  abandoned.  Mellowed  with  their  mystic  halo, 
those  old  days  may  have  a  charm ;  but  '  say  not 
that  the  former  days  were  better  than  these.'  A 
brighter  day  has  dawned  for  Japan.  'Better  fifty 
years  of  Europe  than  a  cycle  of  Cathay.' 

Leaving  the  hallowed  precincts  of  the  Gosh6, 
whither  shall  we  betake  ourselves .'  Among  the 
groves  by  the  upper  reaches  of  the  river  are  many 
'  Translation  from  the  Japaneie  by  Mr  W.  G.  Aston. 
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sequestered  and  historical  resorts,  —  the  Shii 
temples  of  Kamo,  in  its  noble  English-like  park,  a 
Kitano,  with  its  countless  stone  lamps  and  num 
ous  mirrors,  Kin-kaku-ji  (*Gold-storeyed  Tempi 
and  Gin-kaku-ji  (*  Silver-storeyed  Temple '),  b 
originally  pleasure-pavilions  of  the  Shoguns,  1 
former  built  by  Yoshimitsu,  third  Ashikaga  Sh6g 
and  the  latter  by  Yoshimasa,  the  eight  of  the  sa 
line,  Shugaku-in,  further  to  the  east  and  higher 
of  old  frequented  by  the  Emperors.  Then  th 
are  those  temples  half  hidden  amid  the  foliage 
the  hills  on  the  east, — Kurodani  with  its  page 
and  picturesque  burial  ground,  Chion-in  with 
immense  gateway  and  colossal  roof,  the  long  S; 
jiu-san-gen-d6,  with  its  thousand  idols  each  w 
forty  arms,  Nishi  Otani  and  Megane  Bashi  (^  Sp 
tacle  Bridge')  over  the  lake  where  the  citiz< 
admire  the  lotus,  Higashi-Otani,  on  the  hillsi 
above  which  is  the  tomb  of  Shinran  Sh6nin,  1 
founder  of  the  Shin  sect  of  Buddhists,  Kiy6mid 
on  the  edge  of  a  crag  over  which  devotees  w< 
wont  to  fling  themselves,  with  its  three-store> 
pagoda,  and  some  little  distance  lower  down  1 
five-storeyed  pagoda  of  Yasaka.  Other  temp 
stand  out  from  the  wide  expanse  of  houses,  such 
that  of  T6ji,  the  chief  shrine  of  the  Shingon  sect 
Buddhists  founded  by  the  great  scholar  K^ 
Daishi,  Nishi  Honguwanji  and  Higashi  Honguwai 
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both  centres  of  the  Shin  sect,  and  many  others 
of  less  note.  On  all  sides  are  attractions,  to  one 
half  of  which  space  will  not  permit  even  a  refer- 
ence.    We  can  dwell  on  only  one  or  two. 

The  buildings  of  the  temples  of  Nishi  Honguwanji 
lie  near  the  southern  extremity  of  the  city.  The 
Shin  or  Monto  sect,  to  which  all  the  Honguwanji 
temples  belong,  is,  as  we  have  already  seen,  the  most 
enlightened,  as  well  as  the  most  popular  and  wealthy, 
of  the  thirty-five  denominations  into  which  Japanese 
Buddhists  are  divided.  Celibacy  is  not  enforced 
upon  the  clergy,  and  preaching  is  cultivated  more 
than  among  the  other  Buddhist  sects.  The  Hongu- 
wanji temples  are,  accordingly,  remarkable  both  for 
their  size  and  for  their  accessible  situations.  Those 
which  we  are  now  visiting  are  two  in  number,  one 
dedicated  to  Amida  Buddha,  and  called  Amida-d6, 
the  other  dedicated  to  the  founder  of  the  sect,  and 
called  Kaisan-d6.  Both  are  magnificent  specimens 
of  architecture  in  wood.  The  Amida-d6  is  slightly 
the  larger  of  the  two,  and  to  this  we  confine  our 
attention.  We  are  at  once  struck  with  the  vast  and 
seemingly  disproportionate  roof — the  ridge  quite 
equal  to  a  considerable  garden  wall,  the  outspread- 
ing eaves  casting  a  solemn  shade  on  the  verandahs 
and  nearer  precincts.  A  closer  view  shows  the  wood- 
work to  be  uncoloured,  but  most  artistically  carved 
with  representations  of  dragons,  birds,  and  flowers. 
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We  taVe  off  our  shoes,  and  enter  a  spacious  I 
laid,  like  all  Japanese  houses,  with  clean,  softtclo! 
littinEr  mats,  and  capable  of  containing  perhaps 

jsana  i    ceiling    is    flat,    taslefi 

I      icated,  ;d  by  two   rows   of  mass 

cylind  plain    wood.      I  mmedial 

undemci  are  enriched  with  briUiai 

coloun  els  with  harps,  flutes,  guit 

etc.,  as  LS  birds  and   flowers  char 

teristic  ot  japai..  side  opposite  the   cntraj 

has  three  recesses,  tlie  niddle  one  of  which  conta 
the  high  altar.  This  has  very  much  the  effect  nf 
altar  in  a  Romish  churcli.  It  is  surmounted  b; 
neatly  carved  gilt  image  of  Amida  Buddha  standi 
on  a  lotus,  which,  in  the  uncertain  light,  might  at  n 
be  mistaken  for  a  crucifix.  In  the  adjoining  rccc- 
arc  portraits  of  eight  saints,  with  haloes  round  tli 
heads — the  seven  fathers  of  the  faith  (two  Indi. 
three  Chinese,  and  two  Japanese),  and  Shuto 
Daishi,  the  prince  who  was  the  chief  promoter 
Buddhism  on  its  introduction  from  Korea  in  i 
sixth  century  A.n.  Several  m;ignilicent  broii/,e  l.iir 
hang  from  various  parts  of  the  roof.  Tlie  .lir 
scented  with  inccn^^c.  The  worshippers  a--.ei(il! 
and,  squatting  on  the  mats,  begin,  with  heads  l>. iw 
upon  the  floor  towards  the  alt.ir,  tn  mutter,  iii 
childishly  beseeching  tone, the  canonical,  but  to  tht 
only   vaguely    intelligible    pr.-iyer,   '  .\<}"iii.    iia». 
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Amida  Butsu'  (Hail,  Atnida  Buddha).  Some  gor- 
geously gilt  and  painted  shutters  are  slid  open,  and 
there  enter  the  of5ciating  priests,  with  their  shaven 
heads  and  variously  coloured  robes  and  academic 
hoods,  followed  by  a  procession  of  acolytes  in  black. 
Squatting  in  front  of  the  altar,  they  begin  a  Gre- 
gorian-like chant,  the  weird  strains  of  which  are  at 
intervals  varied  with  the  ring  of  a  bell.  Then  offer- 
ings are,  with  due  ceremony,  laid  on  the  altar.  Al- 
most everything  in  the  ritual  reminds  us  of  a  Roman 
Catholic  service.  Judged  from  external  appearances 
alone,  this  religion  might  be  Romanism  orientalized. 
In  a  plainer  hall  adjoining  the  main  building,  we 
find  a  meeting  more  suggestive  of  Protestantism. 
From  a  desk  on  a  slightly  raised  platform,  a  priest 
in  black,  with  a  coloured  hood  hanging  across  his 
shoulders,  is  preaching  to  an  attentive  congregation. 
His  squatting  attitude  does  not  admit  of  very  much 
action ;  but  in  his  right  hand  he  holds  a  fan,  with, 
which  he  raps  sharply  on  the  desk  when  he  desires 
to  enforce  a  point. 

Beside  the  temple  is  the  Abbot's  Palace,  some  of 
the  rooms  in  which  more  than  rival  the  handsomest 
apartments  in  the  Imperial  Palace.  The  reception 
hall,  reserved  for  special  assemblies,  has  at  one  end 
a  dais  for  my  lord  the  Abbot,  partitioned  off  from 
the  rest  of  the  room.  This  hall  communicates,  by 
means  of  sliding  screens,  with  two  ante-chambers, 
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one  immediately  adjoining  and  of  slightly  lcnr«r 
level,  and  the  other  beyond  this  and  of  lower  lete! 
still.  Into  the  reception  hall  none  but  men  of  hish 
rank  were  admitted,  and  inferior  suppliants  orme^ 
sengers  took  their  place  in  th  e  nearer  or  more  reinote 
ante-chamber  according  to  their  social  position.  It 
thus  sometimes  happened  that  a  humble  visitor  bad 
to  address  the  seated  ecclesiastic  from  a  distance  of 
thirty  feet  and  at  a  level  lower  by  two  steps.  \\ 
were  vain  to  attempt  to  describe  the  decorations  of 
tlicsc  rooms, — the  exquisite  sliding  screens  \\Ith  iluir 
highly  artistic  representations  of  pinc-trt-c,-^  and  stork.-, 
snowy  branches,  sago  palms,  bamboos,  etc,  etc. 
and  their  wealth  of  gilding;  tJic  carved  aiui  tnl- 
lisscd  panels,  with  their  open  arabesques  represent- 
ing the  u-istaria  drooping  amid  dainty  lattico-work. 
pheasants  flying  amid  leaves,  wild  gccse  soarin^ 
through  clouds,  etc..  and  thclaqucatcd  ceilings  so  bril- 
liantly and  yet  so  ta.stefully  coloured.  Tiie  rcccntior. 
hall  is  iiaturally  the  most  magnificent,  the  decor.i- 
tioiis  rcaciiing  their  height  of  perfection  aroun.l  ih^- 
da;s,  with  its  lacquered  sheU'cs,  picture  recesses,  ami 
sliding  shutters  hung  with  silk  tassels.  In  tlie  ame- 
rooms  the  prevailing  colours  are  amber  ami  i-.>I,i 
with  here  and  there  a  bright  spot  of  blue  or  eyuerald 
Adjoining  the  Abbot's  Palace  is  a  small  bu: 
marvellously  comjilete  landscape  garden  with  ,i 
three  -  storeyed    |)avilion    rising    above    it,        Thi- 
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pavilion  was  built  by  Tailed  Sama  (Htdeyoshi)  as 
his  summer  resort  at  Juraku,  where  it  was  once 
honoured  by  a  visit  from  the  Mikado  himself,  and 
was  bequeathed  by  the  warrior  to  the  monastery 
of  Nishi  Honguwanji  and  transported  to  its  pre- 
sent site.  The  walls  and  shingle  roof  are  grey  with 
age,  and  within,  venerable  written  tablets  hang  in 
dingy  frames,  the  kakemonos  and  screen-paintings 
are  dim,  and  the  bath  which  Hideyoshi  is  said  to 
have  used  likewise  testifies  to  the  antiquity  of  the 
pile.  In  one  of  the  upper  rooms  is  shown  a  piece 
of  precious  wood  specially  brought  from  China  to 
be  used  in  the  construction  of  the  building.  A 
fine  view  is  commanded  from  the  uppermost  storey, 
of  the  roofs  of  the  city,  the  wooded  spurs  on  its 
farther  side,  and,  highest  of  the  environing  hills,  the 
sacred  mountain  Hiyei-zan. 

The  monastery  of  Chion-in  belongs  to  the  J6do 
sect  of  Buddhists,  that  to  which  the  house  of  Toku- 
gawa  belonged.  The  main  oratory  is  less  lofty,  but 
otherwise  even  more  spacious,  than  that  of  Nishi 
Honguwanji,  and  its  situation  among  the  groves  of 
Maruyama  makes  it  even  more  impressive.  The 
one  gable  is  turned  towards  the  hill-slope,  and  the 
other  looks  out  upon  the  city  from  behind  arms  of 
pine  and  other  trees.  The  boom  of  the  great  bell 
at  intervals  throughout  the  day  seems  to  shake  the 
whole  valley.  The  gateway  at  the  head  of  the 
P  P 
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spacious  avenue  which  connects  the  sacred  grounds 
with  the  city  is  the  most  massive  in  the  empire. 
It  is  of  two  storeys,  with  a  curving  tiled  roof  over 
each :  the  material  is,  of  course,  wood,  but  the  wood, 
as  at  Nishi  Honguwanji,  is  absolutely  plain  ;  the 
massive  columns  are  beautifully  rounded,  and  be- 
neath the  eaves  are  multitudes  of  tastefully  inter- 
lacing and  overlapping  beams,  but  all  wear  the 
impressive  grey  with  which  age  has  coloured  them. 
The  interior  of  the  upper  storey  is,  however,  richly 
decorated,  and  contains  images  of  the  goddess 
Kuwan-on  with  two  attendants  and  eight  other 
sacred  personages  haloed  with  rings  of  bronze. 

The  courts  of   the   Honguwanji    temples    are 
ceaselessly  thronged   with   worshippers ;    but    here 
there   is,  except  at  certain  hours,  almost   perfect 
silence.    As  we  pass  under  the  gateway  and  emerge 
upon  the   broad  terrace  on  which  the  monastery 
stands,  there  is  no  sound  but  the  solemn  minstrelsy 
of  insects  and  the  other  slumberous  sounds  of  a 
summer  noon,  while  the  motionless  pine-trees  throw 
their  soft  shadows  on  the  paved   pathways,  and, 
although  the  glare  rests  on  the  wide  expanse  of 
the  fluted  roof,  the  interior  of  the  shrine    lies    in 
twilight.     It  seems  a  retreat  of  perfect  peace,  where 
one  might  dream  away  into  the  endless    rest  of 
Nirvina, 

This  monastery  is  said  to  be  700  years  old. 
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Below  the  eaves  is  pointed  out  an  umbrella  left 
there  by  mistake  by  one  of  the  original  workmen ! 
The  various  oratories  and  other  apartments  might 
tempt  us  to  linger  over  them,  as  they  are  both 
historically  and  artistically  interesting  ;  but  we  can 
only  mention  the  chief  shrine  dedicated  to  Genku 
Daishi,  the  founder  of  the  Jfldo  sect,  with  its  large 
bronze  lotuses  and  other  flowers,  and  its  gilt  tablets 
superscribed  with  moral  precepts,  the  musical  pas- 
sage connecting  this  with  the  shrine  of  Amida 
Buddha, — musical,  for  with  each  tread  it  sends  forth 
a  warbling  sound,  the  old  screens  700  years  old 
brought  from  the  palace  at  Nara,  the  oratories  of 
the  Mikado,  the  K6g6,  and  the  fifteenth  Sh6gun 
of  the  Tokugawa  line,  all  exquisitely  decorated,  the 
sixteen  rakkan  chambers  containing  specimens  of 
the  handwriting  of  various  Buddhist  saints,  notably 
that  of  Genku  Daishi,  and  the  picturesque  garden 
with  its  miniature  lake.  The  bell  hangs  in  a  low 
tower  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  court  from  the 
entrance  to  the  great  oratory,  its  lip  within  six  or 
seven  feet  of  the  ground.  It  is  eighteen  feet  high, 
ten  inches  thick,  and  weighs  upwards  of  seventy  tons. 
Like  all  Japanese  bells,  it  is  sounded  by  means 
of  a  wooden  beam  swung  horizontally,  which  is 
brought  to  bear  on  its  outer  surface  like  a  battering- 
ram. 

Merry-making  is  quite  a  business  with  the  sunny 
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Kiyfito  citizens.  Nothing  could  better  indicate  U 
than  the  fact  that  out  of  a  population  of  290,000  th< 
are  upwards  of  zooo  geiska.  or  professional  siogii 
and  dancing  girls.  Without  two  or  three  of  the 
attractive  maidens  no  festivity  would  be  compld 
They  sometimes  come  of  good  families,  and  ma 
not  be  confounded  with  Cyprians,  although  th( 
calling  often  leads  them  into  mild  dissipation  ai 
the  keeping  of  untimely  hours.  They  form  a  so 
of  guild,  possessing  in  common  four  schools,  wba 
they  are  taught  not  only  music  and  drawin",  bi 
also  arithmetic,  embroidery,  the  branches  of  a 
elementary  education,  and  all  household  dutic 
These  schools  arc  supported  by  contributions  froi 
hotels,  and  attendance  is  compulsory.  The  nioi 
expert  and  attractive  sometimes  accumulate  a  littl 
property,  but  the  majority,  at  least  those  of  thci 
who  remain  unmarried,  generally  sink  into  povert 
and  early  graves. 

I  have  already  referred  to  the  gay  aspect  of  tli 
Kiyoto  streets,  and  especially  to  the  fairy-like  seen 
presented  by  the  river  on  .'summer  evening';,  d 
hotel  was  on  the  slupc  of  Maru-yama,  adjoinim;  th 
grounds  of  Chion-in,  and  on  moonlit  cvenini^s  tji 
view,  over  the  trce-to])s,  of  the  city  and  the  ]>liantoni 
like  hills  beyond  was  marvellously  pictiiroiiut 
Amid  the  lavender  nioonliL;ht.  ruddy  (^lobe-;  niarkci 
the  courses  of  the  principal  streets,  and,  cUi^tirti 
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more  thickly,  the  river's  bed  where  the  citizens  were 
holding  festival.  Through  the  dappled  avenue,  past 
the  temple  of  Gion,  down  the  steps  into  Gion  street, 
where  many  of  the  houses  are  sounding  with  the 
music  and  singing  oi  geiskas,  into  a  street  lined  with 
booths,  and  theatres,  and  shows  of  all  kinds,  then 
into  a  quieter  street,  when  suddenly  we  both  pause. 
'  What  is  that  ? '  Through  the  calm  air  comes  a 
sound  of  voices  chanting  in  chorus,  voices  differing 
in  pitch  but  weirdly  harmonizing,  then  a  clear-toned 
bell  strikes  thrillingly  in  concord  -with  the  intonations. 
A  few  yards  off  the  street  is  a  small  Buddhist  temple 
dimly  lit,  and  it  is  from  here  that  the  voices  come. 
We  walk  up  the  paved  passage,  ascend  the  steps  to 
the  verandah,  and  enter.  On  the  floor  in  front  of  a 
massive  gilt  image  of  Buddha  squat  three  monks 
with  books  on  little  tables  before  them,  one  having 
also  beside  him  a  bell,  which  at  regular  intervals  he 
strikes  with  a  hammer.  In  the  'dim  religious  light ' 
the  great  image  sits  with  its  look  of  serenity,  and 
below  it  the  three  worshippers  are  almost  equally 
still,  looking  to  neither  right  nor  left,  but  continuing 
their  impressive  chant,  all  following  the  same  words 
and  cadences  (which  much  resemble  the  Ambrosian 
and  early  Gregorian  tones),  yet  each  chantii^  the 
strain  in  the  key  which  best  suits  the  pitch  of  his 
own  voice.  We  stood  for  a  time  quite  fascinated. 
At  length  my  companion  said, '  Unless  you  want  me 
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to  become  a  Buddhist,  let  us  away  from  this/  And 
I  think  likewise. 

Among  the  many  educational  institutions  of 
Kiydto  are  an  English  School,  a  Female  Normal 
School,  and  a  Christian  Theological  School.  But 
on  these  it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  after  what  has 
been  said  of  the  corresponding  institutions  in  Tdkiyd 
and  other  cities.  In  the  Christian  school,  general 
scientific  instruction,  as  well  as  that  which  is  purely 
theological,  is  given.  The  staff  consists  of  Mr 
Joseph  Niishima  and  several  American  missionaries. 
Mr  Niishima  is  a  gentleman  of  singular  devotion 
and  thorough  culture,  and  is  one  of  the  chief  powers 
for  good  in  the  young  church  of  Japan.  Would 
that  there  were  more  of  his  fellow-countrymen  who 
had  profited  like  him  from  their  contact  with  the 
civilization  of  the  West ! 

The  principal  industries  of  Kiy6to  are  the 
manufacture  of  silk  and  silk  brocades,  embroi- 
deries, and  porcelain  (of  which  there  are  two 
leading  kinds,  the  yellow  crackled  Awata  ware, 
and  the  clear  white  Kiy6midzu  or  Kanzan  ware), 
bronze  and  copper  casting,  and  enamelling  on 
porcelain  and  metal.  In  all  of  these  there  is 
displayed  extraordinary  artistic  skill,  as  the  world 
knows  from  the  many  specimens  which  have 
left  the  country.  The  local  government  have 
established  an  industrial  department,  the  Kuwan- 
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giyoba,  for  the  encouragement  of  the  industrial 
arts.' 

A  railway,  as  already  noted  in  3  previous 
chapter,  runs  from  Kiy6to  to  Osaka,  thirty  miles 
distant  on  the  coast  of  the  Inland  Sea,  and  thence 
twenty  miles  north-westward  to  the  port  of  Hiy^o 
with  its  suburb  K6be. 

Osaka  has  had  a  long  and  eventful  history.^  Its 
founder,  tradition  says,  was  none  other  than  Jimmu 
Tenn6  himself,  the  first  Mikado  of  Japan.  Sailing 
from  the  province  of  Hiuga  in  KiusbiO,  the  island 
upon  which,  as  we  have  seen,  the  Mikado's  divine 
ancestors  descended,  J  tmmu  came  to  anchor  off  the 
site  of  the  present  city  of  Osaka,  and  the  heavy  surf 
dealing  roughly  with  his  ships,  he  named  the  place 
Nami-haya,  which  means,  '  The  waves  are  boister- 
ous.* A  later  name  was  Nami-hana,  i.e.,  'Wave- 
flowers,'  afterwards  corrupted  to  Naniwa,  and  by 
this  the  city  was  known  until  about  the  year  1492, 

'  This  has  the  rollowing  branches :  (t)  an  experimental  gsiden- 
ing  department ;  (z)  a  shoe  roanofactoi;  ;  (3)  a  weaving  factory, 
where  silk  and  other  fabrics  are  woven,  chiefly  in  foreign  looms  ; 
(4)  a  physical  and  chemical  branch,  where  is  promoted  and  taught 
the  manufacture  of  chemicals,  soap,  effervescing  drinks,  ileisonni 
ware,  porcelain,  u  well  as  dyeing  on  foreign  methods ;  (5)  a  female 
industrial  school  \  (6)  an  experimental  farm ;  (7)  ■  branch  for  Ibe 
multiplicalion  of  silk-worms ;  (8)  a  pauper  industrial  department  ; 
(9)  a  street -sweeping  department ;  (10)  a  paper  manufactory ;  and  a 
museum  is  in  course  of  fonnatioa. 

'  I  am  here  indebted  to  a  paper  on  Osaka  by  the  Rev.  J, 
Snmmers. 
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when  6saka  came  into  use.  The  first  Mikado  who 
held  his  court  at  Naniwa  was  the  warrior  Ojin/  son 
oi  Jing6,  the  empress  who  conquered  Korea,  and 
afterwards  deified  as  Hachiman,  god  of  war.  This 
was  about  270  A.D. 

Chief  among  the  sights  of  6saka  is  its  castle. 
This  was  built  by  Hideyoshi  in  1585,  on  the  site  of 
an  ancient  Buddhist  monastery  of  the  Shin  sect. 

*  A  interesting  story  is  told  of  6jin's  son  and  successor  Nintoku, 
who  was  fond  of  Naniwa,  and  bnilt  a  palace  on  the  eminence  where 
now  stands  the  Shint6  temple  of  G6dzu.  The  incidents  connected 
with  this  emperor's  accession  are  romantic.  He  had  an  elder  brother 
Waka,  who  was  the  heir  to  the  throne,  but  who  refused  the  imperial 
dignity,  on  the  ground  that  he  was  stupid,  while  Nintoku  was  wise. 
Nintoku,  however,  would  not  deprive  his  brother  of  his  legal  right,  and 
the  country  was  for  three  years  without  an  emperor.  The  outcome  was 
that  Waku  conmiitted  suicide,  and  Nintoku  was  thus  obliged  to 
ascend  the  throne.  But  the  story  which  I  was  about  to  tell  is  this. 
One  day,  Nintoku,  on  viewing  the  hoiises  below  his  palace,  was  sur- 
prised that  no  smoke  was  issuing  from  them.  At  once  gathering  that 
his  people  were  in  want,  he  proclaimed  a  general  exemption  from  the 
land-tax  for  three  years.  About  the  end  of  that  time  the  Empress 
was  complaining  of  his  poverty,  and  in  proof  pointed  to  his  thread- 
bare clothing,  and  to  the  roof  of  his  palace,  which  was  letting  in  the 
rain.  '  No,'  he  answered,  '  I  am  rich,'  and  to  show  his  meaning,  he 
bode  her  look  upon  the  roofs  of  his  people's  houses,  from  which  the 
smoke  was  rising  in  token  that  they  were  well-to-do.  Hence  came 
the  ballad, — 

Takakiya  m 

NobofiU  fnirda 
Kepiuri  tatsu 

Tami  fw  kamado  mo 
Nigiwai  ni  keri. 
which  has  been  thus  rendered  : — '  As  I  look  from  the  high  rools,  I 
see  the  smoke  rising,  and  I  know  that  my  people  are  rejoicing  at 
their  pots  aboiling.' 
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The  great  keep  of  seven  storeys  has  been  destroyed, 
but  several  of  the  watch-towers  remain,  standing  out 
picturesquely  above  the  dark  stone-embanked  moats 
and  against  the  distant  wall  of  mountains.  The 
castle  domains  are  about  two  and  a  half  miles  in 
circumference.  Some  of  the  blocks  of  granite  which 
compose  the  walls  and  bastions  measure  twenty  to 
forty-two  feet  in  length,  by  fifteen  to  twenty  in 
width,  and  six  or  eight  in  thickness.  How  these 
were  ever  put  in  position  is  a  mystery,  even  sup- 
posing, as  has  been  done,  that  they  were  quarried 
on  the  spot  Osaka  castle,  although  smaller  than 
that  of  Yedo,  is  the  strongest  of  the  many  fortifica- 
tions of  Japan.  Even  yet  it  would  be  impregnable 
against  any  but  the  heaviest  artillery,  and  under  good 
engineers  might  for  long  resist  any  foreign  power. 

Of  the  modern  institutions  the  most  noteworthy 
is  the  Imperial  Mint.  This  has  all  its  arrangements 
on  the  most  approved  principles,  and  is  both  lai^er 
and  better  equipped  than  the  Royal  Mint  in 
London.* 


'  During  the  year  ending  June,  1879,  (here  were  coined  91,073 
gold  pieces,  to  the  value  of  ;£9Z,073  ;  5,008,141  titver  pieces,  to  the 
v»lue  of  j^4i5>39i  i  83p»33.8o9  copper  pieces,  to  the  value  of 
j£686,9ii  ;— in  aU  88,414,133  pieces,  of  the  value  of  ^i,i94.375' 
The  total  value  of  coins  stiuclc  at  the  Mint  from  the  commencement 
uotil  3ath  June,  1879,  was  jf  17,255,823.  Duiing  the  year  referred 
lo,  89  ingots  of  refined  gold  were  supplied  from  the  Mint  to  ihe 
Imperial  Government,  the  wh<de  number  supplied  during  the  work- 
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In  the  old  days  6saka  was  the  residence  of  the 
wealthy  merchants  who  supplied  the  Daimiyds  with 
money  for  their  revenue-rice.  And  its  former 
greatness  clings  to  it.  It  is  still  the  chief  centre 
of  wealth  and  business  in  the  empire,  and,  with  its 
400,000  souls,  is  for  population  surpassed  only  by 
T6kiy6.  One  cannot  be  long  in  the  streets  without 
noticing  their  air  of  substantiality,  as  well  as  the 
activity  of  the  thriving  citizens.  Although  narrower, 
the  streets  struck  me  as  on  the  average  better  built 
than  those  of  T6kiy6.  The  canals,  with  their  count- 
less bridges,  are  impressive ;  of  these  there  are  two 
main   ones,  running    north  and   south,   and    eight 

ing  of  the  institution  being  390,  besides  10  of  refined  silver,  aggre- 
gating in  value  about  ;f  809,943.  The  total  number  of  employes  in 
the  Mint  was  in  June,  1879,  607  men,  of  whom  118  were  officers  and 
489  were  workmen  and  servants.  With  the  exception  of  two  British 
officers,  the  whole  staff  was  Japanese.  The  following  are  the  total 
receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  Mint  up  to  June  1879  : — 

RECEIPTS. 

Mint  Proper £hZ^,Z9i 

Refining 75.534 

Sulphuric  Acid  Works   ....  97i95i 

Total        .  jfi,48i,876 

EXPENDITURES. 

Mint  Proper ^657,956 

Refining 52*098 

Sulphuric  Acid  Works  ....  ^,569 

£n^Mz 

The  machinery  used  is  French,  German,  and  English.  Some  of  the 
exqusitely  balanced  scales  in  use  have  been  made  at  the  Mint. 
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smaller  ones  cutting  the  former  at  right  angles, — 
all  busy  scenes  of  commerce  and  trade.  Several 
of  the  bridges  are  of  iron,  notably  the  suspension 
bridge  which  lies  in  the  line  of  the  principal  thorough- 
fare. The  new  City  Chambers  near  Yamaguchi  are 
pretentious,  with  their  dome  and  their  colonnade 
fronted  by  a  broad  flight  of  steps  leading  down  to 
one  of  the  canals.  The  Foreign  Concession  at 
Yamaguchi  is  neatly  laid  out,  and  presents  a  more 
attractive  appearance  than  Tsukiji  in  T6kiy6 ;  the 
foreign  residents  number  only  a  few  dozen.  Close 
to  this  are  the  quays,  from  which  numerous  steamers 
run  to  the  various  ports  of  the  Inland  Sea,  Shikoku, 
etc.  The  building  of  junks,  as  well  as  of  ships  of 
European  model  is  carried  on  extensively.  Other 
centres  of  industry  are  the  cotton  thread  manu- 
factory and  the  arsenal  with  its  11 00  workmen. 
Among  the  educational  institutions  are  the  Semmon 
Gaku,  or  College  of  Literature  and  Science,  and  the 
English  School.  In  both  of  these  the  instruction  is 
partly  given  by  foreigners :  the  former  is  under  the 
Imperial  Department  of  Education ;  the  latter  is 
connected  with  the  local  government 

One  afternoon  saw  us  in  an  upper  chamber  in 
Nara,  commanding  a  pretty  view  of  a  little  lake  with 
one  or  two  rest-houses  on  its  banks  and  a  pagoda 
overlooking  it,  while  the  background  consisted  of 
the  roofs  of  a  few  of  the  houses  of  the  town,  and 
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above  these  the  finely  wooded  hill  of  Mikasa-yama. 
This  lake  is  called  Sanisawa,  and  has  a  romantic 
story  connected  it  There  was  a  beautiful  maiden 
at  the  imperial  court,  so  runs  the  legend,  called 
Uneme,  who  was  wooed  by  many  of  the  courtier^ 


but  rejected  all  their  suits,  because  she  was  in  love 
with  the  Mikado  himself.  The  latter  had  pity  on 
her  for  a  while,  but  afterwards  n^lected  her,  where- 
upon, heart-broken,  she  drowned  herself  in  the  lake 
of  Sarusawa.    On  the  bank  still  droops  the  willow 
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on  which  she  hung  her  gown  before  making  the  fatal 
plunge.  Grieved  at  what  had  happened,  the  Mikado 
built  a  small  temple,  and,  naming  it  Uneme  no  Miya, 
dedicated  it  for  ever  to  her  lovelorn  spirit.  It  was 
also  on  the  bank  of  this  lake  that  there  issued  the 
dreadful  pestilence  which  led  the  Mikado  to  order 
the  performance,  in  propitiation  of  the  angry  gods, 
of  the  first  theatrical  dance. 

Space  forbids  detailed  reference  to  the  shrines 
of  Nara  and  their  many  traditions.  But  mention 
must  be  made  of  the  immense  DaibutsQ,  the  lai^est 
in  the  empire;^  of  the  enormous  Buddhist  temple 
founded  in  710^  destroyed  by  fire  in  878,  rebuilt  and 
burnt  a  second  time,  rebuilt  again,  and  finally  burnt 
in  171 7;  of  the  temple  of  Kuwan-on  with  the  in- 
numerable bronze  lanterns  suspended  from  its  ceil- 
ing ;  of  the  bronze  deer  which  serves  as  a  fountain 

'  The  image  has  the  following  dimensions : — Height,  fift]r-three 
feet,  or  seven  feet  more  than  that  of  the  Kamakura  Daihatsu  ;  length 
of  face,  sixteen  feet ;  breadth  of  fiice,  nine  feet  five  inches ;  length 
of  eyes,  three  feet  nine  inches  ;  length  of  ears*  eight  feet  five  inches, 
etc  It  is  in  a  sitting  postnre,  the  right  hand  raised  with  the  palm 
turned  outwards,  the  left  hand  resting  on  the  knee  with  the  palm 
upwards  and  the  fingers  slightly  raised.  The  fiice  is  blackish  and 
extremely  ugly  with  its  puffed-out  cheeks  and  broad  nostrils.  This 
Daibutsu  produces  an  altogether  different  impression  from  that  of 
Kamakura.  It  is  repulsive,  while  the  other  is  attractive.  Looking 
at  the  calm  benignity  of  the  Kamakura  image,  one  forgets  the  pur- 
pose to  which  it  has  been  devoted ;  but  the  Nara  image,  with  its 
hideous  face   and    fiUse   proportions,  suggests   only  idolatry  and 
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near  the  Shint6  temple  of  Kagura  ;  of  the  vast  i 
tree  with  its  spreading  brandies  supported  on  p 
said  to  have  been  planted  in  the  ninth  century 
by  K6bu  Daishi ;  of  the  curious  old  tree-trunk 
five  species  other  than  its  own  growing  upo 
viz,,  camellia,  cherry,  nandina.  wistaria,  and  ano 
creeper;  of  the  magnificent  English-lake  park, 
livened  by  deer,  in  which  most  of  the  temples 
of  the  shops  for  the  sale  of  Nara  ningiyS  (! 
dolls),  representing  characters  in  the  medi.'e\'al  1 
drama  called  no;  of  tlic  cutlers,  often  .suir..- 
"  by  groups  ofyiigrims  to  whom  they  arc  ^'\\'\:\  ■  r 
vellous  accounts  of  the  keenness  of  tht.-  swords 
knives  which  they  have  for  sale. 

Nara.  then  called  Nanto,  was  the  capital 
Japan  from  709  to  7S4  A.L>.  Althou-Ii  nutcwoi 
chiefly  on  account  of  its  venerable  traditions,  i 
still  a  thriving  town  with  a  population  of  ab 
21.000.  It  is  situated  near  the  northern  e.vtreii 
of  the  most  classical  province  in  the  cnipiro  t 
of  Yaniato,  about  twenty  miles  W.  of  ( l^^k  i 
thirty  S.S.W.  of  Kiyoto.  Vamato.  the  Ifier.il  riu 
ing  of  which  is  said  to  be  'mild,'  'peaceful'  i 
name  often,  especially  in  poetry,  appIU-d  to  1 
whole  empire.  Yamato-diuihishii  means  the  spi 
of  old  Japan,  the  spirit  of  true  patrLi>ti.s[ii  atul  s< 
sacrifice.  The  Vamato  kotoha  (Vamato  l.ni^'u  \  • 
is  the  pure  language   of  Japan   as   it    e.xisted  befo 
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the  introduction  into  it  of  Chinese  roots,  a  most 
mellifluous  tongue  with  a  quaintly  pretty  poetical 
literature,  much  of  which  Mr  B.  H.  Chamberlain  has 
so  attractively  brought  before  our  notice  in  his 
recent  work  on  The  Classical  Poetry  of  the  Japa- 
nese. The  following  is  one  of  Mr  Chamberlain's 
translations  which  may  appropriately  be  quoted 
here: — 


'And  so  I  trusted,  that  till  old  and  hoary 

The  heav'ns  and  earth  should  on  each  other  fall, 
Nara  might  sparkle  with  perenoial  glory 
And  Nara's  palace  hold  the  Lord  of  all. 

'  But  Nara  too  must  yield,  as  yield  all  mortals, 
To  the  great  King's  inscrutable  commands  : 
Her  beauty  fades  ;  the  court  deserts  her  portals, 
Like  birds  of  passage  seeking  other  lands. 

'Here  in  these  streets,; where  high-bom  throngs 
advancing, 
And  neighing  steeds  erst  made  the  heav'ns  resound. 
No  step  is  heard,  no  chargers  more  arc  prancing, 
Sad  desolation  covers  all  the  ground.' 


But  although  Nara's  imperial  glory  is  a  thing  of 
the  past,  much  prosperity  is  still  left  to  her.  It  was 
by  no  means  a  scene  of  desolation  that  surrounded 
us  in  our  hotel  in  the  evening.  As  we  sat  on  the 
mats  at  supper,  we  had  a  serenade  in  the  shape  of  a 
Buddhist  service  in  full  operation  in  the  next  apart- 
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ment  Half-a-dozen  or  more  pi^rima  were  squatted 
in  front  of  a  sacred  kakemono,  and  all  chanting  at 
once  in  a  loud  voice  and  counting  their  beads,  while 
their  leader  kept  striking  a  bell  in  quick  time.  As 
the  daylight  waned,  it  was  most  delightful  to  sit 
on  the  verandah  in  the  mild  air  and  watch  the  red 
lanterns  coming  out  one  by  one  on  and  near  the 
margin  of  the  lake.  While  we  were  there,  two  of 
the  nesans  came  and  plied  us  with  the  usual  ques- 
tions,— what  country  we  belonged  to,  how  far  off  it 
was,  and  how  long  it  took  us  to  sail  from  it  to 
Japan,  how  old  we  were,  how  many  wives  we  had, 
and  were  they  pretty — followed  by  a  smiling  look 
of  incredulity  when  we  answered  that  we  were  both 
bachelors,  and  so  on.  But  at  length  the  amusing 
but  garrulous  nesans  returned  to  their  work,  and 
we  were  left  to  admire  the  little  lake  with  its  re- 
flections of  the  lights  on  its  banks,  and  the  five- 
storeyed  pagoda  on  the  grassy  mound  above  it,  and 
the  dark  mass  of  Mikasa-yama  beyond  the  roofs  of 
the  town.  It  was  a  peaceful  summer  scene,  its  main 
features  little  different  from  those  which  rose  before 
the  poet  (perhaps  the  Mikado  lamenting  the  death 
of  the  fair  Uneme),  when  he  sang : — 

'  Oft  Id  the  misty  Spring 
The  vapours  roll  o'er  Mount  Mikasa's  crest, 

While  pausing  not  to  rest, 
The  birds  each  mom  with  plaintive  notes  do  sing. 
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Like  to  the  mitts  of  Spring 
My  heart  is  rent ;  for,  like  the  song  of  birds, 

Still  unanswered  ring 
The  tender  accents  of  my  patsiooaie  words. 
I  call  her  ev'ry  day 
Till  daylight  fades  away  ; 
1  call  her  every  night 
Till  dawn  restores  the  light  ;— 
But  my  fond  pray'rs  are  all  too  weak  to  hring 
My  darling  back  to  sight." 

It  is  pleasant  thus  to  linger  on  the  verandah  and 
watch  these  classic  scenes  fading  from  view,  and 
mark  the  lights  coming  forth  one  by  one,  and  listen 
to  the  intermittent  hum  of  voices.  But  facts  must 
be  faced.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  for  some 
time  the  mosquitoes  have  been  becoming  trouble- 
some, and  it  may  be  wise  to  get  under  cover  of  the 
green  curtain,  even  although  it  has  the  usual  musty 
smell  Moreover,  we  are  somewhat  tired  after  our 
travelling  (even  sitting  in  a  jin-riki-sfta  is  fatiguing) 
and  our  sight-seeing,  and  there  is  some  chance  of 
sleep,  as  the  pilgrims  have  ceased  their  dinful  ser- 
vice. So  once  more  we  resign  ourselves  to  sleep, 
with  the  yellow  light  of  the  andan  glimmering  be- 
yond the  green  curtain,  the  mosquitoes  humming 
viciously  with  disappointed  vengeance,  and  the  frogs 
croaking  on  the  margin  of  the  lake  so  loudly  and 
ceaselessly  as  well-nigh  to  drown  the  song  of  the 
cicada. 

1  Mr  ChunbcrlAiD's  truul^tioiL 

QQ 
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Let  us  change  the  scene  to  the  sacred  and 
historic  mountain  Hiyei-zan,  which  stands  about 
six  miles  to  the  north-east  of  Kiydto.  Of  the 
famous  Buddhist  monasteries  of  Yenriyakuji,  which 
slumber  amid  the  groves  of  Hiyei-zan,  space  will 
not  permit  more  than  the  mention,  although  it 
might  be  interesting  to  recount  some  of  the  inci- 
dents in  their  important,  and  sometimes  far  from 
peaceful,  history.  Let  us  confine  our  attention  to 
the  view  obtained  from  the  mountain,  which  is  about 
2700  feet  above  the  plain  and  3000  above  sea-level. 

It  was  a  brilliant  summer  forenoon,  when,  having 
penetrated  the  recesses  of  the  sacred  groves  and 
climbed  a  steep  grassy  slope,  we  stood  beside  the 
little  granite  dome  that  marks  the  summit,  in  com- 
mand of  a  panoramic  view  of  the  sublimest  de- 
scription. On  the  north,  the  whole  extent  of  lake 
Biwa  (the  'Lyre  Lake'),  'with  promontory,  creek 
and  bay,*  lay  calmly  stretched  for  fifty  miles  to  a 
dark  mountain  barrier.  In  the  foreground  its  waters 
were  overlooked  by  hills  of  the  most  luxuriant  dark 
green,  and  its  blue  sheet  was  broken  at  intervals  by 
white  sails.  To  the  east  of  these  hills  a  shoulder  of 
the  mountain  obscured  a  small  portion  of  the  lake, 
which,  when  it  again  appeared,  was  much  narrower, 
and  margined  on  the  further  side  by  a  flat  fertile 
shore,  behind  which  the  sand-downs  traversed  by 
Tdkaidd  rolled  away  to  the  hills  on  the  horizon. 
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Appearing  right  below  us  at  the  southern  extremity 
of  the  lake  were  the  thickly  clustering  houses  of 
Otsu ;  a  little  steamer  was  entering  the  harbour. 
Then  to  the  south  followed  wrinkled  hills,  until 
the  plain  of  Kiy6to  came  into  view,  with  the  city 
lying  at  full  length,  an  oblong  mass  of  brown  varied 
with  white  in  a  green  setting.  The  two  tributaries 
of  the  Kamo-gawa  could  be  followed  until  they  met 
at  the  city's  northern  extremity  and  then  united 
into  one  stream,  the  yellow  channel  of  which 
clearly  but  unequally  bisected  the  area  of  houses. 
Numerous  white  spots  indicated  those  buildings 
whose  walls  were  plastered,  one,  long  and  hori- 
zontal, being  evidently  the  Sh6gun's  castle ;  and  a 
space  of  thick  wooding  near  the  northern  boundary 
marked  what  was  at  one  time  deemed  the  most 
sacred  spot  in  all  Japan,  the  secluded  seat  of  the 
Son  of  Heaven.  Cloud-shadows  were  slowly  creep- 
ing over  the  plain,  which  became  less  and  less 
distinct,  until  it  almost  merged  with  the  faint  sur- 
face of  the  distant  sea.  To  the  west,  hills  beyond 
hills  rolled  away  to  the  horizon  like  an  ocean  of 
billows. 

That  man  may  have  seemed  a  monomaniac  who 
day  after  day  ascended  Hiyei-zan,  and,  straining  his 
eyes  to  the  eastward,  hoped  for  a  glimpse  of  Fuji- 
san,  1 50  miles  distant ;  but  it  is  said  that  after  many 
a  disappointment  his   enthusiasm   was    rewarded. 
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Beneath  him  lay  the  great  sheet  of  lake  Biwa,  and 
far  off  on  the  eastern  horizon  loomed  the  summit  of 
the  sacred  mountain  which,  tradition  says,  rose  on 
the  same  night  as  that  which  saw  the  lake  sink. 
We  envy  him  his  feelings  at  that  moment. 

Such  is  the  romantic  region  in  which  for  so 
many  centuries  lay  secluded  this  venerable  city  of 
Japan,  destined,  let  us  hope,  to  be  yet  encircled  jn 
the  minds  of  men  with  an  even  brighter  halo  than 
that  which,  in  the  days  of  the  nation's  childhood, 
the  presence  of  the  Son  of  Heaven  threw  around 
her.  May  the  pearl  become  still  worthier  of  its 
setting,  for  fair  as  any  dream  of  elfinland  are  these 
sunny  hills  and  shadowy  glades. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 


MOUNTAIN  AND  FLOOD. 

'  Thither  the  rainbow  comes  ;  the  cloud, 
And  mists  that  spread  the  flying  shroud ; 
And  sunbeams,  and  the  sounding  blast. 
That,  if  it  could,  would  hurry  past. 
But  those  enormous  barriers  hold  it  fisist.' 

The  Vast  Solitudes  of  Hida — Savage  Grandeur — Benighted— Geolo- 
gical Formation  of  Hida-Shinano  Range — View  from  Yatsu-ga- 
dake — Suggestion  of  the  Yosemit^  Valley — An  Arcadian  Scene — 
Wild  Flowers— Larks — Silkworms — Mosquitoes—  Thunder-storm 
— A  Perilous  Ascent — An  Unexpected  Chasm — Bewilderment — 
Two  Namesakes — Our  Pack-horse  falls  into  a  Valley — A  Sacred 
Portal — Exaggerated  Report — Hornets — Sequestered  Glens — 
Out  of  the  World — Lack  of  Curiosity — Mistaken  for  Japanese 
Officials — Ludicrous  Surprise — Primitive  Quarters — Miraculous 
Plums — An  Inquisitive  Schoolmaster — High  Roofs — Snowed  up 
— Our  Foot-gear — Stemming  the  Current — Our  *Boy*  and  his 
Watch — A  Natural  Cathedral — Primitive  Night -quarters — A 
Scramble — Warning — Blooming  Prairie — The  Murodd  of  Haku- 
san — View  from  Haku-san — Comfort  and  Hospitality — The 
Hokurokudd —' Ticklish  Work*— 'The  Devil's  Castle'— A 
Workshop  of  Nature — A  Basket  Ferry — A  Primitive  Hydro- 
pathic— An  Unconventional  Meeting — Solfataras  on  Tate-yama 
Marvellous  View — Forced  Marches. 

It  is  amid  the  giant  heights  which  on  three  sides 
wall  in  the  secluded  province  of  Hida,  that  the  sub- 
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limest  mountain  scenery  of  Japan  is  to  be  found. 
The  eastern  border  of  Hida  is  about  140  miles  west 
of  T6kiy6,  and  its  western  comes  within  25   miles 
of  the  Sea  of  Japan.     Until  recently,  its  mountain 
fastnesses  were  a  charmed  circle  within  a  charmed 
circle,  isolated  by  nature  much  as  the  whole  empire 
was  isolated   by  man.    Even  yet,  there    are    few 
Japanese  who  know  much  of  its  vast  solitudes,  while 
the  foreigners  who  in  summer  tours  have  strayed 
into  their  midst  might  almost  be  numbered  on  the 
fingers.    Here  we  have  the  usual  wealth  of  exquisite 
greenery ;  but  the  forests  are  not  only  redolent  with 
pine,  but  (what  surprises  as  much  as  it  delights  one 
whose  travels  have  hitherto  been  confined  to  the 
lower  altitudes  of  Japan)  they  are  wakeful  with  the 
songs  of  the  cuckoo,  the  lark,  and  the  uguisu^  or 
Japanese  nightingale  ;  while  above  and  amid  all  this 
are   bleak   ridges  with   great  snow-slopes   even  in 
summer,  when  the  last  trace  of  snow  has  melted 
off  Fuji-san,  savage  gorges  whose  sheer  walls  of 
bare  rock  reecho  thundering  torrents  at  their  base 
and  are  overleapt  by  others  sometimes  200  or  300 
feet  at  a  bound,  passes  recalling  the  bleakest  in 
the  Scottish  Highlands,  and  grand  views  of  moun- 
tain-land  suggesting   similar  scenes  in  the   Swiss 
Alps, — a   world    of    solitary    heights,    whose    re- 
cesses  even  in  summer   contain  no  collection   of 
huts  worthy  the  name  of  village,  and  in   winter 
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the    unlimited     sway    of 

'-.  that  I  first  betook  myself 
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I  ling  an  inexpressible  view  of 
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beyond  them  the  softly  shaded  hill -tops  on  the 
borders  of  the  neighbouring  provinces  of  Kddzuke 
and  Musashi.  The  nearer  hills  are  a  vivid  green 
delicately  splashed  with  shadows ;  a  more  distant 
range  is  pale  blue,  relieved  with  one  or  two  brighter 
spots  where  it  rises  into  a  breast-like  peak.  In  the 
brilliant  sky  float  one  or  two  woolly  clouds  like 
angels*  couches. 

It  is  among  those  Arcadian  hills  slightly  to  the 
right  that  Atkinson  and  myself  have  recently  been 
travelling.  There  lie  the  few  miles  of  borderland 
common  to  the  two  provinces  of  Shinano  and  Musa- 
shi, at  the  north-west  corner  of  the  latter  province, 
and  therefore  at  the  corner  furthest  from  T6kiy6. 
We  had  left  the  capital  on  the  i6th  of  July,  cutting 
across  the  plain  neither  by  the  KoshiO-kaidd  nor  by 
the  Nakascnd6,  but  by  a  much  less  frequented  road, 
which  traverses  Musashi  diagonally  in  a  W.N.W. 
direction,  thus  running  more  to  the  north  than  the 
K6shi0  -  kaidd,  and  more  to  the  west  than  the 
Nakasend6.  This  road  strikes  the  point  at  which 
Musashi  touches  Shinano,  and  affords  the  most 
direct,  if  not  the  most  expeditious,  route  from  the 
capital  to  Yatsu-ga-dake,  which  we  had  chosen  as 
our  first  great  landmark  on  the  way  to  Hida.  For 
my  steps  were  again  turned  to  that  remote  province, 
which,  with  its  cordon  of  fastnesses,  had  so  impressed 
me  the  previous  summer  ;  only  this  time  I  hoped 
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were  at  length  benighted,  knowing  nought  of  our 
whereabouts,  but  that  we  were 

*  Between  the  loud  stream  and  the  trembling  stats' ; 

how,  after  striking  matches  to  light  our  path,  and 
almost  abandoning  hope  of  finding  shelter,  we  ob- 
served a  slit  of  light  shining  in  the  forest,  and, 
reaching  this,  were  welcomed  by  an  old  man  ;  not  to 
mention  other  more  or  less  exciting  experiences. 
But  space  would  fail,  and  I  pass  on  to  the  tour  of 
the  following  summer. 

It  is  about  noon  on  a  day  in  July,  1879,  ^"^  I 
am  seated  on  one  of  the  eastward  slopes  of  the  long 
range  of  Yatsu-ga-dake,  in  Shinano,  at  a  point  6150 
feet  above  the  sea.  Boulders  and  underwood  are 
thick  around,  with  a  stream  leaping  among  them. 
In  front  are  dense  woods  of  pine  and  fir,  and  away 

occurring  in  one  locality  (Tate-yama)  in  well-formed  columns. 
Norikura  and  Tate-yama  are  volcanic  peaks.  Yari-ga-take,  pro- 
bably the  oldest  of  all,  consists  of  an  intensely  hard  foliated  rock 
with  curiously  contorted  silicious  bands,  and  of  an  almost  equally 
hard  porphyry  breccia.' 

Among  the  fauna  of  this  region  are  antelopes,  wild  boars,  bears, 
deer,  hares,  flying  squirrels,  yaoia  inu  (mountain  dogs,  a  species  of 
wolf  not  very  formidable),  ptarmigan,  and  trout.  The  inhabitanu 
are  very  few  ;  tbey  subsist  by  hunting,  wood-cutting,  and  charcoal- 
burning,  and  their  principal  diet  is  buckwheat  and  millet.  The  few 
valleys  that  are  cultivated  produce,  besides  these,  barley,  hemp^ 
beans,  and  mulberry  leaves. 

Messrs  Satow  &  Hawes*  Handbook  is  by  for  the  most  exhaustive 
and  accurate  account  of  the  physical  aspect  of  the  country  ever  given 
to  the  world,  and  is  morever  rich  in  historic  lore.  It  was  publLhed 
in  Yokohama  early  in  the  present  year  (1881). 
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rose,  with  increasing  steepness,  into  mountains  rich 
in  wooding,  and,  where  free  from  trees,  park-like 
with  slopes  of  grass ;  while  here  and  there  reddish 
crags  cropped  out  above  the  grass  or  forests.  Pines, 
firs,  birches,  alders,  etc.,  were  sprinkled  over  the 
prairie.  And  beyond  the  vista  of  the  valley  towered 
the  great  high  ridge  of  Yatsu-ga-dake,  with  the 
slanting  rays  of  the  waning  afternoon  sun  over- 
spreading its  pale  blue  side  like  a  bridal  veil.  The 
whole  scene  was  so  Arcadian,  that  it  almost  seemed 
strange  that  there  floated  not  down  from  the  slopes 
the  strains  of  the  Arcadian  shepherd's  lute.  But 
alas!  sheep  are  yet  strangers  to  Japan.  Let  us 
hope  that  the  few  that  have  been  brought  to  the 
government  experimental  farms  may  thrive,  and 
that  the  hills  may  prove  to  contain  more  suitable 
fodder  for  their  species  than  some  have  thought.  As 
far  as  mere  appearance  is  concerned,  this  moor  of 
Ochiai  seemed  to  have  been  made  for  sheep.  No- 
where in  Japan  have  I  witnessed  a  scene  so  soft, 
so  peaceful,  so  Canaan-like,  so  like  what  a  painter 
might  have  chosen  as  a  representation  of  Paradise. 
Larks  were  singing  as,  about  6  P.M.,  I  went  down  a 
little  slope  to  the  hamlet  of  Ochiai,  situated  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Chikuma-gawa.  In  the  cottage 
where  we  put  up,  thousands  of  silk-worms  lying  on 
shelves  were  greedily  munching  mulberry  leaves, 
making  a  noise  exactly  like  that  of  a  heavy  fall  of  rain. 
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Next  evening  we  were  in  a  jraA>ym  at 
at  the  base  of  Yatsu-ga-dakc.  The  plac 
3000  feet  above  the  sea  -  level,  one  niigl 
anticipated  immunity  from  mosquitoes,  a 
landlord  evidently  fancied  there  wer«  none 
had  no  mosquito  curtains;  but  the  little  pe 
there  nevertheless,  and  so  beset  me,  that  du 
night  I  had  hardly  a  wink  of  sleep,  and  ros< 
morning  unrefrcshed  and  with  my  hands  a 
swollen.  This  was  the  second  occasion  wit 
week  on  which  I  had  been  served  in  the  sam 
and  it  is  because  the  climb  of  3000  feet  ovi 
and  through  forest  lins  t.ixcJ  my  WLMkcncJ  l 
to  the  utmost,  that  I  am  sitiiit.L;  Iiltc  sketch 
piuL-woods  and  hill-to]is,  while  my  compani 
scaling  tlie  great  ridge. 

Hut  a  growling  is  heard  from  Mikabur 
the  portion  of  the  riilge  that  scowls  over  the 
course  where  I  am  sitting,  scowls  with  its  dar 
face  scarred  with  lines  showing  basaltic  cnlun: 
terraces,  and  blotched  with  splashes  of  r^ 
purple.  The  growl  becomes  a  roar,  and  l„\ 
of  rain  begin  to  f.dl.  I'ortunateiy  ^helt.r  i.,  ,", 
in  a  new  clulet-Hke  building.  >itii.Ue>l  Ww 
dense  pine  forest  and  tlic  dcelivitj-  of  .M.k 
y.una.  It  has  been  erected  to  induce  pt-ople  t 
advaiilage  of  the  spring  of  hot  ^Ldplujr.ms 
which   here  wells  out   of  the   mountain,  and    ■ 
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adjoining  cold  streams  charged  with  iron  and  sul- 
phuric acid.  In  the  upper  storey  of  this  I  rest, 
covered  with  a  rug,  for  the  air  is  chilly,  wondering 
how  Atkinson  and  Nakazawa  are  faring  in  the 
thunder-storm  that  is  reverberating  awfully  among 
the  precipices. 

Towards  evening  the  air  cleared,  and  I  went  out 
to  see  if  my  friends  were  coming.  After  a  while 
they  appeared,  looking  completely  worn  out,  one  of 
them  indeed  resting  on  the  shoulder  of  the  guide. 
But  I  leave  Atkinson  to  tell  his  own  tale : 

'  We  entered  a  very  dense,  tangled  growih  of  wood,  through 
which  we  passed  with  great  difficulty.  The  pines  threw  out 
their  branches  only  a  few  feet  above  Ihe  ground,  and  we  had 
either  to  creep  underneath,  or  to  climb  over  the  obstruction. 
By  and  by  we  emerged  from  the  wood,  and  found  ourselves 
at  the  base  of  the  free  pan  of  the  mountain.  When  seen 
from  the  baihs,  Mikaburi-yama  presents  the  appearance  of 
a  volcanic  cone  which  has  been  cut  in  two  by  some  means 
and  discloses  its  interior.  There  was  no  evidence  of  inclined 
strata,  but  it  appeared  to  be  built  up  of  horiional  layers  of  a 
rock  resembling  basalt.  The  general  colour  of  the  broken 
part  was  red,  but  near  the  top  a  mass  of  rock  of  a  much 
darker  green  colour  was  visible. 

'  ARer  leaving  the  pine  wood,  our  way  lay  up  the  side  of 
the  mountain,  covered  with  a  very  low-growing  kind  of  pine, 
called  ne-ma/su,  which  seemed  to  extend  over  the  whole  of 
that  part,  intermixed  with  a  dwajfed  rhododendron,  at  this 
time  in  flower.  As  the  branches  of  this  pine  crept  above  the 
ground  at  a  height  of  six  inches  to  a  foot,  it  was  very  tedious 
and  difficult  to  avoid  getting  entangled.  Near  the  top  of  the 
mountain  it  disappeared,  and  the  last  part  of  the  ascent  was 
by  the  side  of  the  broken  edge,  which  is  seen  from  the  bath*, 
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up  stony  ground  to  the  top,  which  we  reached  in  one  and  a 
half  hours  after  leaving  Honzawa.  It  is  8450  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea. 

'  From  the  summit  we  saw  what  appeared  to  be  the  other 
side,  or  part  of  the  other  side,  cut  away,  thus  leaving  only  a 
ridge  and  the  summit  of  the  original  mountain.  .  .  .  We  then 
descended  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  summit  for  a  short 
distance  to  a  hollow  where  we  could  be  screened  from  the 
wind,  and  after  lunching  we  continued  along  the  ridge  in  the 
direction  of  Aka-dake  (*  Red  Peak,'  the  most  southerly  and 
the  highest  peak  in  the  long  ridge).    From  a  point  a  little 
way  along  the  lidge,  Fuji-san  was  seen  in  a  direction  15^  £. 
of  S.,  and  the  extreme  end  of  Suwa  lake  70^  W.  of  N.     Be- 
yond this  point  the    ridge    became  very  narrow,   at  one 
point  not  more  than  two  feet  wide,  whilst  the  sides  sloped 
very  rapidly  down  almost  to  the  bottom  of  the  valley,  cer- 
tainly for  two  or  three  thousand  feet.    At  other  places  our 
progress  was  interrupted  by  gaps  in  the  ridge,  which  necessi- 
tated a  return  to  a  point  from  which  we  could  pass  below 
by  holding   on  to  projecting  rocks  or   the  stunted  shrubs 
which  were  able  to  grow.    At  another  of  the  more  dangeroos 
points  the  whole  of  the  narrow  path  was  covered  with  the 
creeping  pine  found  on  the  lower  part  of  Mikaburi-yama, 
and  this  1  think  was  the  worst  piece  of  climbing  we  had,  for 
as  the  branches  hung  over  the  edge  of  the  rock,  one  could 
never  be  quite  certain  of  stepping  upon,  and  not  over,  the 
ridge.    This  part,  1  confess,  1  got  over  on  hands  and  feet  in 
fear  and  trembling,  sincerely  glad  that  we  did  not  intend 
returning  the  same  way,  little  thinking  that  circumstances 
would  compel  us  to  do  so.    That  point  passed,  we  came  to 
the  highest  point  of  the  ridge,  which  is  called  Jiz6-  san,  and  is 
about  230  feet  higher  than  the  summit  of  Mikaburi-yaroa,  or 
about  8680  feet  above  the  sea.    For  about  fifteen  minutes 
more  we  managed  to  progress  in  the  direction  of  Aka-dake, 
but  here  the  guide,  after  going  a  little  way  in  advance  to 
examine  the  way,  reported  a  great  cliasm  ahead,  which  it 
would  be  quite  impossible  to  cross,  and  which  had  been 
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formed  since  the  last  lime  be  ascended,  three  years  ago. 
Although  wiihiD  ten  chS  (two-thirds  of  a  mile)  of  the  Aka- 
dake,  which  appeared  towering  high  above  us  and  running 
up  to  a  very  sharp  peak  for  apparently  500  or  600  feet,  we 
were  compelled  to  return.  The  difficulties  in  returning  were 
even  greater  iban  before,  for  it  had  now  begun  to  rain 
heavily,  and,  to  add  to  our  troubles,  a  very  strong  breeie 
had  spiung  up.  Below  us  a  ihunder.stonn  was  raging,  which 
by  and  bye  passed  above  us,  and  deafened  us  with  one  of  the 
most  violent  peals  of  thunder  I  ever  heard  or  wish  to  hear. 
It  seemed  as  though  all  the  thiu  pointed  rocks  must  fall  and 
involve  us  in  a  common  ruin. 

'We  succeeded  in  retracing  our  steps  without  accident, 
but  on  emerging  on  the  broad  part  of  the  ridge  immediately 
below  Mikaburi-yama,  we  missed  our  way,  and  descended 
some  distance  on  the  Chikuma-gawa  side.  The  mist  clear- 
ing a  litile,  showed  us  the  right  direction,  and  after  a  stiff 
climb  we  found  ourselves  once  more  on  the  summit  of 
Mikaburi-yama,  after  which  we  had  thought  all  our  troubles 
would  have  been  over.  But  from  this  point,  again,  in 
descending  we  took  the  wrong  road,  and  it  was  only  when 
recourse  was  had  to  the  compass,  and  .after  reascending  to 
the  summit,  that  we  got  the  right  direction.  Our  guide 
seemed  to  have  lost  all  confidence  in  himself,  and  from  this 
point  Mr  Nakazawa  took  Che  lead,  and  with  the  help  of  the 
magnet  succeeded  in  bringing  us  back  to  the  baths.  We  had 
taken  three  hours  to  descend  from  the  summit  of  Mikaburi- 
yama  through  a  drenching  and  severely  cold  rain,  whereas 
the  ascent  occupied  fifteen  minutes  less  than  half  that  time. 

'Growing  on  the  sides  and  summit  of  the  mountain  1 
observed  dwarfed  specimens  of  Dicentra  pusilla,  many  kinds 
of  ericaceoui  plants,  and  species  of  Aconitum  and  Anemone.' 
We  might  dwell  on  the  long  descent  of  the 
western  side  of  Yatsu-ga-dake  ;  the  unexpected 
feast  of  wild  raspberries  when  halfway  down  to- 
wards lake  Suwa ;  the  skirting  of  the  lake's  shore ; 
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the  descent  of  the  rich  valley  of  the  Tenri{i-gawa, 
across  which  the  picturesquely  serrated  ridge  of 
Koma-ga-take  in  K6shi(i,  '  scarred  with  a  hundred 
wintry  water-courses/  salutes  her  namesake  in  the 
neighbouring  province  of  Shinshi(i ;  the  surmount- 
ing of  the  pass  of  Gombei/  which  leads  thence  into 
the  parallel  valley  of  the  Kiso-gawa  ;  the  plunge 
through  a  wooded  defile  to  the  base  of  Ontake- 
san  or  Mitake  (io,cxx)  feet),  the  second  highest*  of 
the  sacred  mountains  of  Japan  ;  the  ravines,  canon, 
and  waterfalls  of  the  long  solitary  pass  of  Take- 
guchi.     But  space  forbids. 

The  pass  of  Takeguchi  led  us  into  a  corner  of 
the  province  of  Mino  ;  but  the  next  morning  we 
were  at  the  top  of  a  low  pass  which  divides  this 
province  from  Hida.     Here  there  stood  a  large  red 

*  Let  me  refer  to  only  one  incident  connected  with  this  part  of 
our  journey.    We  had  proceeded  in  advance  of  our  baggage,  and  were 
resting  in  a  wayside  cottage,  when  a  passer-by  brought  word  that  one 
of  our  pack-horses  had  fallen  240  feet  into  the  valley.     The  news 
was  startling,  and  we  awaited  further  particulars  with  some  anxiety. 
In  about  an  hour  the  animal  appeared,  apparently  none  the  worse 
of  its  fall  of  (as  it  turned  out)  i2o  feet.     The  baggage,  it  seemed, 
had  fortunately  got  detached  at  the  time  of  the  horse's  stumbling ; 
otherwise  the  result  could  not  but  have  been  more  serious.     Tbe 
accident  was  not  surprising  ;  indeed,  the  wonder  is  that  such  do  not 
more  often  happen  on  these  narrow  terracing  roads,  especially  as  the 
horses  seem  always  to  take  delight  in  walking  as  close  as  possible  to 
the  outer  edge. 

*  Vari-ga-take  in  the  same  great  Hida-Shinano  range,  is  300  feet 
higher ;  but  it  is  not  a  sacred  mountain,  in  the  sense  of  being  a 
resort  of  pilgrims. 
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torii.  I  asked  the  meaning  of  its  being  there,  and 
was  informed  that  on  a  clear  day  there  could  be 
had  through  it  a  view  of  the  sacred  Haku-san,  away 
on  the  borders  of  Kaga.  The  weather  was  clear 
and  very  bright  (the  heat  in  the  valley  had  been 
most  oppressive),  and  the  mountains  of  Hida  rose 
ridge  beyond  ridge  to  the  horizon,  but  a  white 
cloud  lay  where  Haku-san  might  have  been  seen. 
Through  one  valley  moderately  wooded  and  varied 
with  craggy  projections,  and  then  through  another 
quite  funereal  with  its  overhanging  tiers  of  crypto- 
meria,  and  there  appeared  the  Masuda-gawa,  a 
broad  river  flowing  among  well  tilled  fields,  quite 
orchard-like  with  their  mulberry  plantations.  The 
mulberry-trees  are  in  this  province  allowed  to  grow 
to  their  full  height,  instead  of  being  constantly 
pruned  as  in  other  silk^producing  districts.  The 
current  was  very  rapid  and  deep,  and  stones  in  the 
channel  were  rattling  so  as  to  give  forth  a  sound 
like  distant  thunder. 

From  the  valley  of  the  Masuda-gawa  we  de- 
sired to  cross  into  that  of  its  tributary  the  Maze- 
gawa,  and  from  this  again  over  the  watershed  to 
the  source  of  the  Shira-kawa,  a  stream  which  flows 
close  to  the  base  of  Haku-san.  None  of  the  native 
maps  indicating  any  road  either  from  the  first  of  these 
to  the  second,  or  from  the  second  to  the  third,  we 
trusted  to  getting  information  from  the  peasantry. 
R  R 
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But  of  this  next  to  nothing  was  to  be  had.  Al 
Gero,  for  example,  on  the  Masuda-gawa,  the  oolj 
man  who  could  say  anything  definite  pronouacol 
our  projected  route  altt  ;ether  impracticable,  ll 
would  be  necessary,  he  iaid,  to  cross  into  Mi« 
again  and  enter  Hida  at  another  point.  We  «ae 
in  a  large  yadoya,  I  reme  nber,  and  an  inv-alid  dd 
woman  was  squatted  in  tie  daidokoro  fanning  ha- 
self,  to  keep  the  spark  ol  life  burning,  my  friead 
suggested.  Our  counsellor  had  just  come  front  1 
local  political  meeting ! 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the  old  man'* 
report  proVL'd  quite  exaggerated.  Wo  had  " 
difficulty  above  the  common  in  crossini^  the  hi'.l^ 
to  the  Maze-gawa.  The  place  whore  the  Masiu'.a- 
gawa  was  left  was  Ilagiwara,  two  ri  from  Gtr.\ 
Here  wc  foi-wardcd  most  of  our  heavy  b.i'-'.i.;., 
viil  Takayama,  the  capital  of  liida.  to  Toya)iiJ. 
the  capital  of  Yctchiii.  where  wc  hoped  to  arriv. 
within  a  week.  Next  day  the  watershed  betwu.:-. 
the  Maze-gawa  and  the  Sliira-kawa  was  :siiriiiui.j::U  J 
in  a  few  hours,  the  only  hardship  btin-^  due  ;, 
iniiltitiidc-;  of  honiLts.  which  infected  the  i:  ^.■. 
sliruhs  amid  \\\\\<:\\  the  path  at  certain  iH.iir.^  ;„-, 
buried;  and,  as  a  proleLtioii  a_-ain.-.t  the-e  i..,;- 
.Hir  (,'uides  had  provided  strips  of  bark,  uhich  v,i;,,, 
lij^lUed  eniilted  a  ^lillillL;  sin.-ke. 

The    scenery     in    these    Hida    valleys    did     v..\ 
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materially  differ  from  that  of  the  many  other  pic- 
turesquely wooded  districts  through  which  our 
course  had  hitherto  lain,  for  it  is  round  the  three 
other  sides  of  the  province  that  the  great  mountains 
rise.  The  highest  of  the  passes  crossed  was  4050 
feet,  and  few  of  the  mountains  rose  more  than  1000 
feet  above  the  valleys.  The  inhabitants  were  few 
and  primitive.  Each  valley  had  generally  a  cluster 
of  small  hamlets  composing  a  m^ra,  a  word  which 
in  other  parts  of  Japan  denotes  a  village^  but  here 
seemed  rather  to  denote  a  confederation  of  villages. 
As  far  as  one  could  judge,  these  simple  people 
must  have  been  for  generations  in  much  the  same 
condition  as  that  in  which  we  found  them.  There 
were  no  signs  whatever  of  the  recent  foreign  in- 
tercourse of  Japan  ;  and  this  is  saying  a  good 
deal,  for,  however  superficial  in  some  respects  the 
late  adoption  of  European  civilization  may  have 
been,  one  usually  finds,  even  in  places  hitherto 
rarely  or  never  visited  by  foreigners,  some  such 
reminders  of  Europe  as  paraffin  lamps,  looking- 
glasses,  etc.  Never  had  I  been  so  much  out  of 
the  world  as  I  now  was,  Atkinson  and  I  were 
the  first  foreigners  who  had  ever  entered  these 
sequestered  glens.  We  were  therefore  more  than 
usually  interested  to  see  what  attitude  the  inhabit- 
ants would  assume  towards  us,  and  naturally  ex- 
pected to  find  unbounded  curiosity.  Great  therefore 
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was  our  surprise  to  find  that  we  excited  I 
nothing  of  such  a  feeUng.  When  we  passei 
took  their  napkins  off  their  heads  and  t 
women  and  children  Hkewise  made  obeisanc 
few  turned  to  look  at  us  a  second  time.  A 
they  had  never  set  eyes  on  a  foreigner  1 
The  fact  seemed  to  be  that  they  were  so 
out  of  the  world,  so  utterly  unaccustomed  to 
of  anything  beyond  the  little  routine  of  the 
sequestered  lives,  that  they  had  not  yet  n 
the  stage  of  being  able  to  realise  the  poet 
of  a  foreigner's  visiting  them,  even  if  they 
of  the  existence  of  such  a  being.  Tlicy  evii 
took  us  for  some  high  Japanese  officials,  attrM 
any  impression  of  strangeness  in  our  appc; 
to  their  own  ignorance  of  the  ways  and  lo' 
such  remote  and  august  functionaries.  Thi^ 
jccture  proved  correct,  fnr  one  day  Mr  X.ika 
our  Japanese  fellow-traveller,  informed  us  tli 
old  man  in  one  of  the  houses  we  had  visitci 
really,  notwithstanding  our  fair  hair,  thoui;f 
were  Japanese  officers  of  high  rank  !  lUit  d: 
ovir  speech  betray  u,s  ?  All.  lu-nin  \a\-  ,i 
the  best  part  of  the  joke.  Conscious  of  the  \ 
ness  of  our  Jajianese,  we  left  almost  all  co;n 
tion  with  the  people  to  Naka;^awa  and  mir  scr' 
but  the  pcojile  atlril.uteil  i.ur  sik-nee  to  a  di^;! 
rL-,SLTve  becoming  our  exalted  rank  ! 
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There  were  of  course  no  yadeyas  in  these  valleys, 
and  for  accommodation  we  had  to  trust  to  the  hos- 
pitality of  the  peasantry.  On  entering  a  village 
we  usually  made  application  to  the  kockS,  or  head- 
man, and  he  either  gave  us  an  apartment  in  his 
own  house  or  secured  one  elsewhere.  Sometimes 
a  householder  showed  a  certain  unwiilingness  to 
receive  us,  not  through  any  ill-will  or  incivility, 
but  possibly  through  some  vague  feeling  that  he 
was  unable  to  entertain  us  properly,  or  that  we 
were  not  exactly  'canny.'  I  can  never  foi^et  the 
look  which  a  man  named  Yokuro  gave  us,  when 
we  applied  for  lodging  at  his  house  in  the  Maze- 
grawa  valley.  His  amused  surprise  was  intensely 
ludicrous,  reminding  me  of  a  clown  in  a  pantomine 
who  grins  and  draws  a  string  to  set  his  hair  on 
end.  For  some  reason  or  other,  Yokuro  felt  unable 
or  unwilling  to  receive  us,  and  directed  us  to  the 
house  of  Yohachi  across  the  river  and  deeper  in 
the  valley.  Here  we  got  a  clean  room,  of  which 
we  made  the  best.  There  were  no  laCamt  on  the 
floor,  only  a  few  thin  mats  lying  here  and  there 
on  the  hard  wood.  And  all  through  these 
valleys  the  accommodation  was  little  or  no  better 
than  this. 

In  the  lower  Maze-gawa  valley  there  was  a  hand- 
some Honguwanji  temple,  where  a  very  comely  and 
well-dressed   woman   gave   us  directions  as  to  our 
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route.     At   Naradani,  at  the  head  of  this  valley, 
we  sat  down  to  take  luncheon  on  the  verandah 
of  a  similar,  though  somewhat  less   trim,  temple. 
The  old  priest,   seeing  us,    brought    mats   for  us 
to  sit  upon,  and  shortly  afterwards  some  sour  plums 
of  a  kind  whose  juice,  he  said,  had  once  restored 
a  man  to  life.     I  wonder  if  the  good  man  believed 
this  story  himself,  he  told  it  with  such  a  comical 
leer.     It  was  a  strange  scene  at  that  temple.     A 
crowd  of  villagers  kept  eagerly  watching  us.     One 
little  boy   I    remember,  who   wore    a    big    straw 
sunshade  on  the  back  of  his  head,  in  such  a  posi- 
tion as  to  make  it  look  like  a  halo  round  the  head 
of  a  Buddhist  saint.    And  certainly  he  was  solemn 
enough  for  one,  as  he  stood  in  rapt  study  of  the 
strange  beings  who  had  so  unexpectedly  appeared 
But  the  most  curious  man  of  all  was  the  school- 
master.    Unlike  the  others,  he  had  acquired  some 
knowledge  of  the  existence  of  foreigners^  and  his 
inquisitiveness  knew  no  bounds.     He  kept  plying 
our  servant  with  questions^  eagerly  eying  us  all  the 
time,  and  responding  to  all  answers  with  a  *  HeiT 
the    depth   of  astonishment  involved   in   which  it 
would  be  impossible  to  exaggerate. 

One  more  fact  about  these  Hida  valleys.  The 
houses  on  the  banks  of  the  Shira-kawa  are  con- 
structed with  very  steep  thatched  roofs  out  of  all 
proportion  to  the  height  of  the  supporting  walls. 
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One  cottage  I  noticed  with  no  fewer  than  three 
storeys  of  attics,  although,  like  the  others  around, 
its  walls  were  only  one  storey  in  height  This  style 
of  building  has  been  adopted  as  a  protection  against 
the  heavy  snowfall,  which  in  winter  often  isolates 
the  inhabitants  for  many  weeks  at  a  time. 

Our  first  sight  of  Haku-san  was  obtained  in 
crossing  the  watershed  between  the  Maze-^awa  and 
the  Shira-kawa.  The  woods  around  us  were  at 
some  places  being  brought  under  cultivation  by  the 
cutting  down  of  trees  and  burning  of  shrubs,  and 
the  twigs  were  still  crackling  in  the  flames,  sending 
forth  volleys  like  pistol-shots.  Beyond  the  blue 
spurs  with  their  luxuriant  foliage,  rose  into  the 
western  sky  the  slate-coloured  ridge  of  the  White 
Mountain.'  Early  next  day,  the  31st  of  July,  we 
were  at  the  comfortable  house  of  Mr  Toyama,  a 
rich  farmer  at  Miboro,  making  preparations  for  the 
ascent  Here  the  baggage  was  again  divided,  the 
heavier  part  being  left  at  Miboro,  there  to  await  our 
return.  We  took  with  us  only  what  seemed  abso- 
lutely necessary,  viz.,  food  for  four  days,  as  we 
anticipated  three  nights'  camping-out,  besides  suf- 
ficient clothing  to  keep  out  the  cold ;  and  yet 
the  koch6  declared  that  to  carry  this  limited  amount 
of  baggage — not  more  than   a  good  load  for  one 

'  This  is  "Cat  meaning  of  Haku-ian,  a  word  of  Chinese  origin,  as 
well  as  of  the  pure  JapftncM  altemUiTe  lumie^  Shiia-Tama. 
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coolie — six  men  would  be  necessary.  An 
his  judgment  was  correct  the  sequel  will  shoM 
I  have  not  yet  taken  note  of  the  specia 
gear  with  which,  in  anticipation  of  much  cU 
and  wading,  we  had  provided  ourselves 
leaving  T6kiy6,  and  of  which  our  experiences 
now  about  to  prove  the  advantage.  This  coc 
of  kiyahan  (blue  cotton  leggings),  to  be  wort 
knickerbockers,  tabi  (Japanese  socles),  and  i 
(straw  sandals).  On  account  of  their  SexT 
waraji  are  much  better  adafKcd  for  climbing 
boots,  and.  along  with  kiyahau,  they  aUow  one-  I 
to  wade  without  the  necessity  of  baring  the  fee 
tucking  up  the  trousers.  They  are  liable,  c?[x\ 
during  a  descent,  to  irritate  the  tender  skin  bef 
the  great  and  the  other  toes,  against  wiiicli 
attaching  cord  presses,  and  for  a  hard  level 
they  are  inferior  to  boots,  being  less  eiTeetii.il 
protection  against  stones,  as  well  as  deiieien 
'spring';  but,  if  the  road  be  al  all  slipper)-,  tl 
disadvantages  arc  quite  outweighed  b\-  the  ■tc 
amount  of  friction  tiiey  an'ord.  Sometimes  ,1  ».■ 
bination  of  boots  anil  i^ai\i;:  n:a\- be  :'..kmu1  cr;::' 
able,  the  latter  bein:;  in  that  c.i>i:  iii.iJe  witii  .1  : 
cap,  so  as  to  admit  of  their  bein:;  efiLetii  e!v  i.-.-:,.- 
to  the  soles  of  the  boots. 

We  left  Aliboro  at   10.30  am.  the  lii.-vi.-  .  f 
with  our  servant  To  and  tiie  >'.'.:•:.•  ef  _-.;.\     ,:,j 
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Having  descended  the  Shira-kawa  valley  for  a  short 
distance,  we  turned  suddenly  to  the  left  and  began 
to  go  up  the  left  bank  of  the  6jira-kawa,  a  lai^e 
and  impetuous  tributaiy  of  the  main  stream.  We 
had  not  made  our  way  very  far  through  the  brush- 
wood and  stones  of  this  ravine,  when  a  halt  was 
called  for  lunch,  one  of  the  guides  lopping  branches 
and  strewing  them  over  the  path,  so  as  to  afford  a 
resting-place. 

The  road  which  followed  showed  that  refresh- 
ment had  been  well  needed  as  a  fortification  against 
it.  We  were  now  climbing  a  perpendicular  wall  of 
rock,  fitting  our  feet  into  the  crevices  and  pulling 
ourselves  up  with  the  assistance  of  twigs ;  again, 
cautiously  terracing  a  sheer  precipice,  a  deep  green 
pool  gleaming  far  below  the  narrow  and  shaky 
tree-trunks  which  formed  our  road;  again,  clutching 
at  withes  to  prevent  ourselves  from  sliding  with 
dangerous  rapidity  down  a  slippery  declivity.  There 
were  scores  of  places  where  the  utmost  circumspec- 
tion was  necessary  to  avoid  a  fall  either  into  the 
river  or  among  sharp  stones  or  into  entanglements 
of  brushwood. 

And  now  we  have  descended,  or  rather  slidden, 
to  the  river's  bed,  and  are  leaping  from  boulder  to 
boulder, — above,  crags  and  tier  upon  tier  of  foliage, 
— in  front,  behind,  and  around,  the  flashing  of  the 
white   rapids.      A   point   is   reached,   where   it    is 
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necessary  to  ford  the  stream.  One  or  two  of  the 
guides  are  already  stemming  the  current  with  the 
water  considerably  above  their  knees.  It  seems  to 
take  all  their  strength,  loaded  as  they  are,  to  resist 
the  force  of  the  stream.  Presently,  laying  down 
their  loads  on  the  farther  bank,  some  of  them  return 
to  our  assistance ;  and,  grasping  the  sticks  extended 
to  us,  we  each  stagger  across  the  current.  There 
is  poor  To  standing  helpless  in  mid-channel  with 
his  watch  hanging.  In  his  new  foreign  suit  of  grey 
tweed  and  his  watch  and  chain,  he  had  anticipated 
this  tour  as  a  grand  opportunity  of  *  cutting  a  dash  * 
to  the  admiration  of  the  simple  country  people,  and 
had  evidently  not  bargained  for  this  sort  of  work, 
A  guide  rushes  to  the  rescue,  and  saves  both  the 
little  man  and  his  watch  from  being  swamped. 

The  scenery  of  this  glen  was  simply  glorious. 
At  one  place  where  we  had  to  ford  the  torrent  three 
times  in  about  ten  minutes,  the  rocks  rose  almost 
sheer  on  each  side,  brightened  with  crimson  azaleas 
and  with  the  early  autumn  tints  of  creepers.  This 
gorge  led  to  an  open  semi-circular  space  with  a 
beach  of  glistening  white  sand,  above  which  in 
striking  contrast  towered  pinnacled  crags,  sur- 
mounting multitudes  of  dark  cryptomeria  spires,— 
a  sublime  natural  cathedral,  where  the  'voice  of 
streams '  ever  rises  in  melodious  echoes  up  to  the 
throne  of  God. 
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The  path  now  left  the  river's  bed  and  climbed 
amid  brushwood  to  the  edge  of  a  chasm,  down  the 
opposite  face  of  which  we  saw  one  of  the  upper 
branches  of  the  Gjira-kawa  fall  for  about  350  feet. 
This  waterfall  of  Shiramidzu  ('White  Water')  is 
probably  the  highest  in  Japan.  Before  visiting  it, 
we  had  heard  va^e  reports  as  to  its  marvellous 
height,  one  of  which  made  it  out  to  be  1200  feet ; 
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but  the  height  given  above  is  as  nearly  correct  as, 
in  the  absence  of  accurate  measurements,  we  could 
judge.  The  path  made  a  detour  round  the  edge  of 
this  somewhat  circular  chasm,  crossed  the  stream 
above  the  fall,  and  finally  brought  us  to  another 
branch  river,  where  several  hot  sulphurous  springs 
were  issuing.  Here  a  rude  hut  had  been  put  up 
by  wood-cutters,  constructed  of  wood  and  bark,  and 
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looking  like  a  small  cottage  roof  set  on  the  gl 
which  formed  its  only  floor.  Several  ho(>ks 
fixed  to  the  beam  of  the  roof,  and  to  these  we  soc 
pots  attached.  An  agreeable  variety  in  our  me 
a  large  trout,  which  one  of  the  guides,  a  remar 
lively  and  well-favoured  young  fellow,  had  c 
with  his  hand  in  the  river,  during  the  few  mi 
occupied  in  one  of  our  rests.  The  guides  we 
most  hearty  and  obliging ;  but  this  younges 
seemed  to  have  a  constant  overflow  of  spirits, ' 
found  vent  in  sudden  bursts  of  minor  carolling, 
flung  at  his  companions,  or  unexpected  runi 


Ic; 


ips. 


The  night  was  calm  and  mild  (the  toy  cabi 
aneroid  declared  to  be  only  3830  feet  abo\e  the 
and  we  managed  to  sleep  with  i:omparati\-i;  cor 
although  the  earth  was  our  only  bed.  Kisiiig  . 
just  as  a  green  snuw-streaked  ridge  at  the  Ilea  J  e 
valley  was  warming  in  the  new  sunliyiit,  we  w.i 
our  faces  in  the  river,  cooked  and  ate  our  breaJ 
and  resumed  the  ascent.  It  ; 
that  the  difricultics  were  tn  pro 
tlKi^eof  yestenl,i>',  I'or  aboul 
tix.k  us  up  the  river's  bed,  leaj 
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chilness  more  palpable.  At  one  point  a  bleak  bank 
sloped  steeply  from  the  channel,  with  several  solfa- 
taras  steaming  on  its  surface ;  these  were  emitting 
sulphuretted  hydrt^en  and  forming  a  crystalline  de- 
posit At  length  there  came  a  snow-slope,  which, 
as  it  was  of  gentle  inclination,  we  ascended  easily. 
From  this  a  steep  pile  of  loose  earth  and  stones 
had  to  be  surmounted,  and  then  we  were  in  an- 
other snow-filled  valley,  considerably  more  difficult  to 
climb  than  the  other.  But  this  again  led  to  a  third, 
where  the  frozen  snow  had  an  inclination  of  about 
30°.  The  scramble  here  was  most  laborious,  as  we 
kept  slipping  back  every  few  steps,  and  but  for  the 
help  of  our  spiked  staves  we  could  hardly  have  made 
any  upward  progress  at  all  This  third  snow-slope 
surmounted,  an  alarmingly  steep  declivity  of  loose 
earth  and  stones  confronted  us.  At  the  lower  part 
of  it  there  was  a  hollow,  up  which  we  managed  to 
scramble.  Here  we  were  startled  by  a  warning  shout 
from  the  guides  in  advance,  and  we  had  just  time  to 
creep  under  a  sheltering  rock,  when  there  crashed 
down  the  hollow  a  volley  of  stones,  which  would  have 
been  certain  death  to  any  one  in  their  way.  After 
this  experience  we  were  more  careful,  none  attempt- 
ing to  climb  until  the  one  in  advance  of  him  had  got 
clear  of  the  loose  stones.  This  stony  valley  is  ap- 
propriately named  Jigoku-dani,  i.e., '  Hell  Glen.'  At 
length  we  were  within  a  few  yards  of  the  summit  of 
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the  ridge,  but  a  smooth  declivity  of  cnunbli 
had  to  be  overcome.  How  the  guides  cvct 
I  cannot  tell,  for  there  was  no  branch  nor 
within  reach  of  the  hand,  and  the  ground  « 
too  steep  and  too  soft  to  admit  of  a  secure 
Certain  it  is  that  none  of  us  could  ever  ha 
the  top,  had  it  not  been  for  the  assistance  a 
outstretched  from  the  guides  above. 

What  a  contrast  was  the  scene  above  th< 
It  was  enough  to  make  one  shout  for  joi 
almost  seemed  to  have  risen  from  hell  to  1 
A  softly  green  prairie  blooming  in  myriads  o 
flowers  of  all  colours,'  and  beyond  it  the  jjrcy  s 
of  Ilaku-san,  while  btliind  peak  after  jicak  on 
from  clouds  and  foot-hills.  Our  plan  had  h< 
return  to  Miboro  and  tiicn  descend  the  ror 
valley  of  the  Sliira-kawa  to  Toyania  ;  but  m 
pcriciiccs  in  Jiijoku-daiii  had  proved  a  desce 
that  side  impracticable,  and  we  saw  it  mou 
necessary  to  descend  on  the  Ka^M  side  bj 
ordinary  route  for  pil^'rinis.  We  were  now  s!. 
the  prairie  towards  the  Miirudo,  (he  wooden  1 
MLU  111  ui  il>  heie  d  I  th  .1  ml  i: 
of  tl  I  t\       r    (    \\\       iL\       tllL    1     1      t      t     111 
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lives,  ready  to  satisfy  both  the  physical  and  the 
spiritual  cravings  of  pilgrims.  It  proved  a  comfort- 
less place  of  shelter,  being  only  a  wooden  shed, 
having  for  pilgrims  one  large  bare  apartment,  with- 
out mats  or  furniture  of  any  kind,  or  any  proper 
outlet  for  the  clouds  of  pungent  smoke  which  the 
open  fire  of  pine-wood  sent  into  every  corner. 

The  afternoon  was  yet  early,  and  the  bare 
summit  stood  out  clear,  less  than  1000  feet  above 
us ;  but  as  the  lower  lands  around  were  enveloped 
in  clouds  and  intermittent  growlings  bespoke  a 
thunder-storm,  we  deferred  our  ascent  until  the 
dawn.  Below  the  Murodd  there  were  about  500 
yards  of  almost  level  ground  terminating  in  a  knoll 
covered  with  grass  and  boulders ;  from  which  a 
steep  slope  dipped  down  into  the  sea  of  clouds. 
Taking  a  walk  at  sunset,  we  saw  the  shadow  of  the 
mountain  lying  athwart  this  misty  waste. 

Huddled  up  in  the  comer  of  the  shed,  my  head 
resting  on  a  hand-bag,  all  the  bits  of  clothing  on 
that  I  can  scrape  together,  keeping  close  to  the 
floor  to  avoid  the  more  suflbcating  wreaths  of 
smoke,  my  eyes  smarting,  my  extremities  far  from 
warm,  I  yet  manage  to  fall  asleep ;  but  it  is  only 
to  awake  in  half  an  hour  or  an  hour  to  find  one  of 
the  coolies  piling  fresh  logs  on  the  fire,  while  on  the 
floor  around  his  fellows  lie  outstretched  in  all 
positions;   the   fuel   crackles,   the   flames  leap  up. 
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casting  a  gleam  here  and  there  on  a  brc 
the  new  heat  warms  me,  and  I  doze  again 
soon  I  rcawake ;  this  time  two  of  the  guid 
trimming  the  fire  and  talking  in  low  tone 
length,  after  many  reawakings,  I  rise  and  wa 
The  air  is  crisp,  perfectly  calm,  and  compan 
clear,  a  crescent  moon  floating  in  the  pale 
ment  above  the  rounded  summit  of  the  mot 
one  or  two  lower  peaks  looming  out  of  the  mySk 
depths  of  space  which  bathe  tiie  rnountain  all  ai 
The  world  is  steeped  in  silence  and  solitude. 

Before  sunrise  we  were  on  the  <njmmil 
ascent  having  occupied  only  twenty-five  mii 
Overhead,  the  sky  was  spotless  ;  but  on  every  - 
great  cloud-plain  swept  to  the  horizon,  low  en 
however,  to  allow  the  higher  peaks  of  the  n 
around  Hida  and  Shinano  to  penetrate  throuL 
surface.  It  was  a  marvellous  sight  to  see  tiie  t 
ridges  lying  like  islands  on  a  white  sea.  some  .-ji 
ing  out  long  and  bold,  others  little  detached  p< 
the  nearer  dark  and  well  defined,  the  more  di; 
sometimes  just  perceptible.  To  begin  witli 
most  northerly,  wc  saw.  amon^  others,  Tatc-w 
58°  E.  of  N. ;  Yari-ga-take,  ro"  \.  of  ]■: .  striU 
serrated  and  rising  into  a  needlc-like  pi-.ik  ;  > 
kura,  8"  S.  of  E.  ;  ^'atsu-ga-d.ll;c  and  the  K,. 
Koma-ga-takc,  both  very  faint  ;  Ontake-s,m,  C>^ 
of  S. ;  and  the  Slunsliiu  Koni.i  ga-t.ikf,  vit\-  f. 
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Below,  an  almost  sheer  precipice  dipped  down  into 
Hida.  On  the  Kaga  side  there  was  only  cloudscape, 
if  we  except  the  upper  slopes  of  the  mountain  and 
the  lower  peaks,  such  as  Bessan,  which  are  grouped 
around  it.  The  summit  (8600  feet)  was  marked  by 
a  little  shrine  about  ten  feet  high  from  foundation 
to  roofridge.' 

The  afternoon  found  us  in  a  handsome  yadoya 
at  Yumoto,  a  watering-place  literally  embosomed 
among  trees,  four  «  below  the  Murod6,  and  2500 
feet  above  the  sea.  The  descent  had  been  some- 
what trying.  The  path  for  the  most  part  ran  along 
the  backs  of  very  steep  spurs,  causing  the  thongs 
of  our  waraji  to  press  painfully  on  the  tender  skin 
between  the  toes.  Some  of  these  spurs  were  so 
narrow  as  just  barely  to  afford  room  for  the  breadth 
of  the  path,  while  on  each  side  we  could  look  down 

'  '  Haku-san,'  Co  quole  my  companion,  Professor  Atkinson,  *  ii 
apparently  part  of  the  ridge  of  an  old  crater,  of  which  there  were 
probably  two  close  together,  the  peaks  Tsurugi  and  Okn-no-in  form- 
ing the  remains  of  the  other  sides.  All  appear  to  be  now  composed 
of  loose  stones,  lava  of  various  kinds.  Haku-san  is  largest  and 
highest,  bnl  the  other  points  cannot  be  more  than  lifly  to  one 
liundred  feel  lower.  .  .  ,  The  crater  of  which  Haku-san  forms 
one  side  was  prnbably  the  earliest,  the  north  one  having  been  formed 
afterwards,  and  the  stream  of  lava  which  apparently  flowed  away  to  the 
north  has  been  sabsetinently  denuded.'  Two  of  the  craters  conUin 
lakes,  one  of  a  beautiful  turquoise  colour.  A  litlle  lower  down  is  a 
third  pool  The  water*  of  all  these  are  perfectly  tasteless.  At  the 
west  end  of  the  mountain  rises  a  beautiful  rock  with  a  resemblann 
to  a  castle  walch.lower ;  this  is  called  dtakart  m  Kura,or  'The  Store- 
house of  FreciouE  Tliingi.* 
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wooded  steeps  to  the  distant  bottom  of  a 

to  wreaths  of 

creeping  mist.    The  roar  of  a 

attracted  us : 

its  height,  the  guide  said,  was 

but  the  ckmds 

;  auite  hid  it  from  view.    Sud 

arcd  from   sight,  as  cc 

I  over  the  edge  of  a  di 

1 

lent  of  foliage  held  hi« 

L 

none  the  worse  of  his  9 

1 

We  literally  leapt    da 

'  thatched  roofs  lying  rig 

tIM.  J 

first  indications  of  it.  anc 

stepped  Irom 

U)<    hillsitle  on  to  one  of  t 

would  alniosi  have  been  easier  than  to  dcs< 
the  street. 

Mr  Nakazawa  having  fallen  ill  after  hi^ 
we  stayed  at  Yumoto'  all  next  day.    And  t 

■  Tlic  village  of  Vumoto  is  simply  i  colk'Hi.-n  of  ,,.- 
foiAe  benefit  of  visitors  to  the  dial)  l>cate  »aier.  of  ihe  ]i|.- 
winter  the  sno*  lies  here  from  fifmn  lo  tiveniy  UnX  ilctp,  i 
■bout  half  of  the  )«ar  lliat  Vumoli>  i^  iiih.iliilcil.  Tfitri- 
li*th  for  all  the  guests,  but  this  is  diviiihlt  Into  l»ci  juris,  f 
women  respeclive!)-.  ■  The  water  i?  mud.l)  :inJ  <'r  a  (jtiviii 
— ^I  again  quote  from  my  compnion.  — '  »liil-i  il.o  inwcls  . 
hung  out  lo  dry  had  a  reddish  tint,  prming  Ihc  pri-M>ni.f  . 
^ll  of  iron  dissolved  in  the  «iier,  prolulily  fcnuu-  i.irl 
solve.!  in  carbonic  aci^i.  nt-i.lt^  tin.  ili.ro  1.  .i  .].t  .;-  t' 
which  is  charged  with  cailmnic  .iciJ.  lhMiii;li  ii":  '\a>w  ~- 
the  Nassau  waters.  There  were  iiosij;ii^  of  niiv  -iiipKuu'.  r,  .i 
waters  "hicb,  taken  inlo  aciount  with  the  vttv  -I',;!;:  f\ 
volcanic  aciiviiy  mentioned  above,  ilic  hot  -[iiir};-  ;iri(I  ilu- 
indicates  that  volcanic  forces  are  feeble  in  ilii^  iiu>unt.i;ii  ,  :itT 
eiamplc,  with  T«te-y»nia  or  Asama-yama,  cir  even  liiji  .,11 
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was  not  unwelcome,  as  our  quarters  were  so  com- 
fortable. Nowhere  had  we  met  with  more  attention 
than  was  shown  us  by  our  good  host  Mr  Yamada 
and  his  staff.  The  morning  after  our  arrival,  he 
honoured  us  by  producing  large  sheets  of  paper  and 
Chinese  ink  and  a  brush,  and  requesting  us  to  favour 
him  with  specimens  of  our  handwriting.  As  he  de- 
sired some  wise  saying,  I  wrote,  *  Blessed  are  the 
pure  in  heart,  for  they  shall  see  God.'  He  then 
informed  me  that  the  hotel-keepers  of  the  place 
would  be  greatly  obliged,  if  I  would  be  so  good  as 
to  write  in  foreign  characters  the  names  of  their 
respective  houses.  So  a  considerable  part  of  the 
forenoon  was  occupied  in  writing,  in  large  letters,  the 
various  designations  of  the  mn^  yadoyas  of  Yumoto. 

It  was  quite  in  state  that  we  left  Yumoto  the 
following  morning ;  for  we  were  accompanied  to  the 
outside  of  the  village  by  Mr  Yamada  and  quite 
a  number  of  the  male  and  female  staff  of  his  house. 
The  end  of  the  little  street  reached,  all  bowed  deeply, 
expressing  every  kind  of  good  wish  for  our  journey 
and  well-being  generally.  Who  could  but  love  such 
a  people } 

Our  route  now  lay  down  the  valley  of  the 
Tedori-gawa,  an  impulsive  stream  which  reaches 
the  Sea  of  Japan  near  Kanazawa.  We  could 
not  but  notice  the  caiions  which  the  torrent  had 
scooped  out,  as  well  as  the  height  and  strength 
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of  the  bridges  which  had  been  thrown  a 
scenery  was  for  a  considerable  distance  highly 
turesque,  the  crags  at  one  point  reminding  my  c 
panion  of  the  Palisades  of  the  Hudson.  The  ha 
had  an  individuahty  of  their  own.  More  csped 
at  Ushikubi,  five  n  1  low  Yumoto, — where,  by 
way,  I  posted  a  letter  f  Scotland. — they  were,  m 
of  them,  of  three  or  four  storeys,  ha%*ing  wall 


mud  perforated  at  considerable  intervals  \\ith  r 
dcratc-sizcd  windows,  much  more  suggestive 
Europe  than  of  Japan  ;  the  roofs  were  wide  a 
overhanging,  but  not  steep,  of  wood  covered  ir 
_..i_..i..  ._.■.!_  -j-jj^.    ^J,^^,,,^,-^]    height  of  1 


gularly  with  stonL., 
houses  was  doubtlc 
the  steepness  of  thi 
snowfall.' 

■  The  province.!  of  K:i 
from  Ilaku-un  \a  Tale-ya 


due    lo    the    same    cause 
oofs    in  llida,  viz.,  the  hta 

Jiiil  V<(cfiiO.  IhrcTUg),  uhith    iMi,  re 
cJ,  conililulc.  lOfeiher  wiih  Ihe  id 
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In  the  valley  of  the  J6guwanji-gawa,  en  route  for 

province  of  Wakasa,  the  southern  portion  of  the  Hokurokudd,  one  of 
the  nine  great  circuits  into  which  the  empire  is  divided  They  present 
many  points  of  peculiar  interest,  but  on  these  our  limits  will  not  permit 
OS  to  dwell.  The  Daimiy6  of  Kaga  had  the  largest  revenue  of  all  the 
nobles  of  the  empire.  Comfortable  circumstances  gave  free  scope  to 
hospitality,  and  for  this  virtue  the  inhabitants  of  thb  region  became 
famous.  Many  a  wealthy  yeoman  was  prepared  to  entertain  as  many 
as  fifty  guests,  placing  before  every  one  of  them  a  complete  set  of 
hhtorical  porcelains  and  choice  lacquers.  For  the  art  treasures  were, 
and  still  are,  remarkably  extensive  and  select  in  these  regions.  The 
much-admired  Kutani  or  Kaga  porcelain,  decorated  in  red  and  gold, 
is  manufactured  at  Terai  and  the  surrounding  villages.  Kanazawa, 
the  capital  of  Kaga,  and  the  fifih  largest  among  the  cities  of  the 
empire,  and  Takaoka  in  Yetchift,  are  celebrated  for  the  msmufacture 
of  bronzes  inlaid  with  gold  and  silver,  called  by  the  Japanese  tdgatu 

Nowhere  in  Japan  have  I  met  with  more  thorough  hospitality  than 
in  the  Hokurokuddw  One  or  two  instances  of  old-time  courtesy 
more  especially  live  in  my  memory.  The  landlord  of  one  yadoya 
in  bidding  farewell,  not  only  walked  with  us  several  paces  from  his 
door,  but  knelt  down  on  the  road  outside  and  touched  the  ground 
with  his  head.  Another,  hearing  of  our  approach,  sent  an  attendant 
several  miles  to  meet  us.  More  than  once  was  I  requested  to  leave 
a  specimen  of  my  writing  as  a  memento  of  my  visit.  Indeed,  in 
this  region  almost  more  than  in  any  other,  were  there  impressed 
upon  me  the  courtesy,  honourableness,  and  thorough  amiability  of 
the  Japanese  in  his  natural  simplicity,  unaffected  by  the  corruptions 
of  that  Christless  civilization,  which  works  such  havoc  in  and  around 
the  open  ports. 

In  the  summer  of  1879,  the  whole  of  this  district  was  suffering 
from  a  vbitation  of  cholera.  It  was  startling  to  see  the  numbers  of 
yellow  papers  marking  the  afflicted  houses.  In  one  street  in  Toyama 
almost  every  house  was  thus  distinguished ;  and  in  that  town  we 
learned  that  there  were  from  thirty  to  forty  fresh  cases  of  the  disease 
every  day.  The  inhabitants  were  endeavouring  to  propitiate  the 
offended  deities  by  stretching  under  the  eaves  of  their  houses  and  in 
zig-zags  across  the  streets,  shimt-nawa  (straw  ropes)  with  sohn 
attached.  We  were  fortunate  in  arriving  on  the  highway  after  the 
stringent  quarantine  regulations  had  been  somewhat  relaxed  ;  other- 
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the  springs  at  the  base  of  Tate-yama,^     Above  the 
village  of  Hara,  about  a  ri  of  moor  is  traversed — 
a  moor  near  which  my  companion  is  interested  to 
find  a  species  of  lycoris,  belonging  to  the  family  of 
the  amaryllidaceae^   which  the    Japanese   call  Ha 
mizu  hana  mizu,  />.,  *The  flowers  do  not  see  the 
leaves/     But  we  have  now  entered  the  glen  called 
Tashiwara-dani,  and  the  road  is  terracing  a  woody 
declivity  far  above  the  stream,  the  clay-coloured 
waters  of  which,  swollen   with   recent    floods,  are 
tearing    madly    among    boulders,    helter     skelter, 
different  parts  of  the  current  seeking  out  different 
courses  for  themselves,  while  the   stones    in    the 
channel   grind    and    crack    together,   giving    forth 

wise  we  might  have  been  detained  for  an  indefinite  time  at  some 
wayside  village.  Our  only  unusual  experience,  due  to  the  preseacc 
of  the  epidemic,  was  on  our  entering  Yetchid  from  Kaga,  when  an 
official  rushed  forward  to  disinfect  us  with  a  solution  of  carbolic 
acid,  but,  concluding  we  were  free  from  infection,  suifered  us  to  pas 
unquestioned. 

At  the  JhiwaisAa  in  Toyama,  the  portions  of  our  baggage  that  had 
been  forwarded  direct  from  Hagiwara  and  Miboro  respectively,  duly 
awaited  us.  One  of  our  Haku-san  guides,  we  were  told,  had,  in  his 
return  to  Miboro  from  the  Murodd,  been  carried  off  some  distance  by 
the  current  of  the  6jira-kawa,  happily  without  serious  injury— i 
striking  vindication  of  our  determination  not  to  descend  on  the  Hida 
side  of  the  mountain. 

*  Tate-yama  means  '  beacon  mountain/  as  it  serves  to  guide  tbe 
mariner  far  off  on  the  Sea  of  Japan.  Ri^-san  is  an  altenuOin 
name  of  Chinese  derivation.  In  the  case  of  this  mountain  the  pure 
Japanese  name  seems  to  be  the  more  popular,  while  in  that  of  Haka* 
tan  (Japanese  Shira-yama)  we  have  seen  that  the  name  of 
origin  is  generally  preferred. 
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sounds  like  distant  cannonading.  At  length  there 
comes  a  point  where  the  path  has  been  carried 
clean  away,  leaving  a  steep  talus  of  loose  earth. 
*  This  is  ticklish  work/  I  remark  to  my  companion, 
as  digging  our  sandalled  feet  into  the  soft  soil,  we 
endeavour  to  get  firm  footing  across  it.  On  the 
left  the  unstable  bank  glides  down  to  the  cruel 
boulders  of  the  river's  bed.  '  Don't  speak  until  we 
are  across,'  is  the  reply.  Such  landslips  become  so 
frequent,  that  soon  we  are  obliged  to  descend  into 
the  channel,  and  make  our  way,  over  stretches  of 
sand  that  have  not  yet  been  disintegrated,  among, 
and  often  over,  the  grey,  white,  black,  purple, 
and  crimson  boulders  that  lie  in  wild  confusion. 
Winter-storms  and  recent  floods  have  wrought  such 
havoc  in  this  glen,  destroying  or  altering  the  course 
of  the  road,  forming  new  channels  for  the  river,  and 
changing  the  faces  of  the  mountains,  and  this  gloomy 
weather  is  so  different  from  the  blue  sky  and  sun- 
shine that  set  it  off  last  summer,  that  I  confess  that 
it  is  all  but  unrecognizable ;  it  is  necessary  to 
exercise  considerable  faith  to  believe  that  this  is 
really  the  same  glen  as  I  descended  last  year  from 
the  springs  below  Tate-yama. 

The  scenery  becomes  grander  and  grander.  Far 
up,  the  mist  lashes  tiers  of  basaltic  rock,  wild  cas- 
tellated cliffs  which  the  mountaineers  have  sug- 
gestively named  Oni-ga-shiro  (*The  Devil's  Castle'); 
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supporting  these  are  bald  red  or  grey  precipices, 
marbled  with  waterfalls ;  in  strong  contrast  with 
both  are  luxuriant  groves  of  the  richest  green.  The 
climax  of  blackness  and  savagery  is  reached  at  a 
point  where  two  torrents  meet :  on  almost  every 
side  are  hundreds  of  feet  of  sheer  bald  rocks,  some 
of  them  deeply  blotched  with  the  traces  of  volcanic 
action  and  rising  into  fantastic  pinnacles  ;  every- 
where lie  spread  in  confusion  those  *  fragments  of 
an  earlier  world*;  and  the  ears  are  dinned  with 
the  thunderous  sound  of  the  stones  rattling  in  the 
beds  of  the  torrents. 

But  one  of  these  torrents  it  is  necessary  to  cross, 
and  the  bridge  has  been  swept  away.  Wading 
being  utterly  impossible,  as  the  water  is  seething 
furiously  among  large  boulders,  the  mountaineers 
have  extemporized  a  kago  no  watas/ii,  />.,  a  kago 
or  basket  ferry.  Eight  or  ten  feet  above  the  water 
a  rope  has  been  stretched  from  bank  to  bank, 
securely  fastened  on  each  side  to  a  large  granitic 
boulder;  on  this  an  ordinary  mountain  kago  is 
swung,  ropes  attached  to  its  bottom  before  and 
behind  connecting  it  with  the  two  banks.  By 
means  of  one  or  other  of  these  ropes  it  is  pulled, 
or  rather  jerked,  across  the  channel  by  a  man  on 
the  further  bank.  No  less  than  an  hour  is  occupied 
in  the  transportation  of  ourselves  and  baggage  by 
this  primitive  arrangement.      The  person   crossing 
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presents  an  intensely  ludicrous  spectacle  to  his  com- 
panions, who  stand  holding  their  sides  on  the  shore, 
while  his  face  expresses  in  rapid  succession  an  in- 
teresting variety  of  feelings.  At  first  he  enters  with 
confidence  and  excitement  ;  then  the  ridiculous 
frog-like  jerks  commence,  and  his  face  assumes  a 
look  of  anxiety  as  he  finds  himself  hanging  over 
the  seething  •  rapids  by  a  single  rope  and  in  a 
fragile  basket  to  which  he  just  manages  to  cling ; 
he  gets  a  glimpse  of  his  companions  laughing  on  the 
bank,  and  a  somewhat  ghastly  grin  arises ;  the 
basket  is  now  touching  the  great  rounded  boulder 
on  which  he  has  to  land,  and  there  is  an  expression 
of  embarrassment  as  to  how  the  disembarking  is  to 
be  accomplished  ;  at  length  there  is  a  scramble,  and 
then  comes  a  look  of  relief  and  satisfaction  in  knowing 
that  the  feat  is  over. 

Much  of  this  impressively  savage  glen  still  re- 
mained to  be  traversed  before  we  reached  the  hot 
springs ;  but  space  forbids  further  detailed  refer- 
ence to  our  experiences.  After  traversing  the 
*  road  of  ninety-nine^  turnings/  Atkinson  suddenly 
collapsed  at  a  bridge  crossing  a  tributary  stream,  hav- 
ing fallen  below  the  bridge  through  the  loose  earth 
which  bordered  it  where  it  touched  the  bank  ;  but 

'  The  number  ninety-nine  is  used  here  not  literally,  but  as  in< 
dicating  a  large  number — much  as  we  use  looi.  Forty-eight  is 
another  number  thus  used  by  the  Japanese. 
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he  emerged  immediately  little  the  worsc- 
came  more  bleak  crags  and  boulders,  the  latt 
dications  of  the  great  earthquake  of  1858, 1 
broke  away  half  of  the  mountain  on  each  ade. 
were  indeed  in  a  great  workshop  of  nature. 
forces  had  been,  and  still  were,  at  work  on 
side.  Nowhere  in  Japan  had  we  witnessed  s 
scene  of  savage  grandeur  as  Tashiwara-dani. 
a  little  tarn  blackberries  were  found  growing, 
we  came  upon  the  onsen  (hot  springs)  at  the  1 
Tate- yam  a. 

This  primitive  hydropathic  establishmci 
sisted  of  three  or  four  long  sheds  arranged 
lines,  I-:acli  of  thc5C  wai;  divided  info  a  i 
of  apartments  by  tliiii  wooden  partitiiins,  \vlii 
only  as  high  as  the  outer  walls,  leaviii-  uiuli 
the  nifters  an  open  space  from  end  to  ei'.iJ 
apartments  had  not  separate  eeiliiiL;s,  :\iy 
therefore  suggestive  of  stalls  rather  than 
but  each  of  tlieni  had  its  own  entianec  fr 
outside,  besides  a  small  window  wiih  paper 
At  one  end  of  tiic  cstabli.shiiient  resided  tiie  n- 
of  the  whole  concern,  in  the  n1id^l  of  co.: 
waiters,  who  kept  attending  to  t!ie  wants  of  t  lie 
Ofthel.i.,t  there  cannot  have  been  feuvr  tl 
or  150.  representative,  in  about  ('(pial  pron'Hl 
both  sexes.  At  the  e)ul  opposite  to  lh.it  \0.\< 
host  had  his  head-quarters,  a  bridge  pn.wdeJ 
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to  two  natural  hot  baths  situated  in  a  nook  on  the 
steep  slope  of  a  spur  of  Tate-yama,  which  rose 
directly  from  the  bed  of  a  torrent.  These  baths 
were  each  in  area  about  eight  feet  square  and  about 
three  feet  in  depth ;  the  temperature  of  the  upper 
one,  into  which  the  hot  sulphurous  water  first  flowed, 
we  found  to  be  120**,  and  that  of  the  lower,  no**, 
Fahr.  Above  them  was  a  roof  resting  on  four  posts, 
but  on  three  sides  they  were  open  to  view,  the  slope 
of  the  mountain  protecting  them  on  the  fourth.  At 
all  hours  they  were  well  patronized,  men  and  women, 
after  the  primitive  Japanese  fashion,  bathing  freely 
together,^ 

I  will  not  describe  the  ascent  of  Tate-yama 
next  morning.  It  was  only  less  difficult  than  that 
of  Haku-san,  and  the  weather  proved  rainy  and  dis- 
agreeable.  At  length,  after  several  hours*  hard  work, 

'if/r<7/0x  of  Japanese  public  baths  is  an  amusing  incident  related 
to  me  by  an  English  fellow-resident,  a  professor  in  one  of  the  T6kijd 
colleges.  He  was  journeying  in  the  interior  of  Japan,  and  one 
evening,  feeling  very  hot  and  travel-stained  and  being  less  fastidious 
than  the  most  of  hb  countrymen,  he  entered  one  of  those  large  com- 
mon baths.  While  performing  his  ablutions  in  a  quiet  comer,  he 
caught  sight  of  a  man  who  seemed  to  have  recognized  him,  for  he 
was  approaching  with  smiles  and  frequent  bows.  This  was  none 
other  than  the  college  servant  attached  to  his  own  class-room  in 
Tdkiyd.  But  the  most  amusing  part  of  the  scene  had  yet  to  be 
enacted.  After  a  polite  salutation,  the  man  begged  the  professor  to 
allow  him  to  introduce  his  wife  and  family,  who  were  with  him  in 
the  bath.  And  there  in  the  water  they  all  met,  bowing  to  one 
another  with  an  obseqaionsneas  worthy  of  the  most  conventional 
circumstances. 
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the  wooden   sheds  of  the   Murod6  were    looming 
through  the  rain  and  mist. 

A  more  comfortless  resting-place  than  the 
Murod6  of  Tate-yama  it  would  be  difficult  to 
conceive.  It  affords  more  accommodation  than 
that  of  Haku-san ;  but,  although  the  main  beams 
are  substantial,  the  walls  are  by  no  means  weather- 
proof, the  door-way  we  had  to  cover  with  a  mat, 
and  the  pine-wood  smoke  was  not  quite  so  bad  as 
it  had  been  on  Haku-san,  only  because  of  the 
numerous  holes  and  interstices,  which  admitted  gusts 
of  biting  wind. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  the  weather  sufficiently 
improved  to  induce  us  to  visit  the  solfataras,  five  ckb 
from  the  Murodo.  Traversing  through  the  mist  one 
or  two  ridges,  and  passing  between  two  little  tarns, 
that  on  the  left  of  an  intensely  green  colour,  we 
descended  into  a  wide  bleak  hollow  with  jagged 
sides,  from  which  a  thunderous  noise  was  arising. 
The  air  cleared,  revealing  a  most  striking  scene: 
extraordinary  contrasts  of  colour, — mounds  of  vol- 
canic matter,  white,  yellow,  blue,  purple,  pink, 
crimson,  black,  as  many  shades  as  on  a  rainbow; 
overhanging  these  the  brilliant  green  of  one  of  the 
spurs  of  Tate-yama ;  above  all,  a  rich  cobalt  sky. 
We  descended  into  the  hell-like  valley  with  due 
caution,  for  great,  or  small  springs  were  bubbling 
on  all  sides.     The  loudest  noise — a  noise  as  of  a 
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dozen  boilers  letting  off  steam  —  came  from  a 
bright  yellow  hole  a  few  feet  in  circumference, 
whence  a  thick  cloud  of  steam  mixed  with  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  was  issuing  with  terrific  force, 
ejecting  lumps  of  the  deposited  sulphur  to  a  dis- 
tance of  ten  or  fifteen  feet.  A  few  yards  off  a 
similar  butj  smaller  jet  was  vehemently  hissing. 
Across  a  sulphurous  mound,  about  fifty  yards  dis- 
tant, was  a  pool  of  some  six  feet  in  diameter  con- 
sisting of  green  sulphur  mud  in  a  state  of  violent 
ebullition,  the  green  liquid  in  the  centre  at  times 
leaping  eight  or  ten  feet  into  the  air.  Then  about 
equally  distant  from  this  and  the  roaring  funnels, 
another  large  pool  was  boiling,  but  with  less  sul- 
phur in  its  water,  which  was  of  an  ordinary  brown 
muddy  colour.  Other  geysers  were  scattered  around, 
most  of  them  of  pure  hot  water,  and  smaller  bub- 
blings  were  everywhere.  On  the  slopes  of  the  hollow 
stood  a  few  stone  idols.  A  couple  of  men  were 
gathering  lumps  of  sulphur. 

The  summit  of  the  mountain  giving  no  signs  of 
revealing  itself,  we  returned  to  our  place  of  shelter. 
The  prospects  for  the  night  were  not  brilliant — our 
bed  the  hard  floor  of  a  gaunt  shed,  no  hot  food 
except  inferior  rice,  suffocating  smoke  from  the 
open  fire-place,  gusts  of  chill  wind  penetrating 
every  chink  and  even  the  doorway,  which  we 
endeavoured   to  close  up  with  pieces  of  matting. 
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It  is  not  surprising  that  we  tossed  about  on  the 
floor  during  the  long  hours,  cold  and  miserable, 
ever  longing  for  the  dawn,  which  we  hoped  would 
be  clear  enough  to  justify  our  making  the  ascent 

Our  highest  expectations  were  realized.  All 
discomfort  was  forgotten  in  the  glorious  morning. 
Through  the  cold  air  the  complete  ridge  of  Tate- 
yama,  about  2000  feet  above  us,  appeared  pale  but 
clear-cut  against  a  cloudless  sky.  An  hour's  climb 
over  moorland,  snowfields,  and  stones,  brought  us 
to  the  summit,  a  little  stony  platform  on  which  was 
a  neat  shrine,  9500  feet  above  the  sea.  The  view 
which  we  now  commanded  baffles  description.  The 
whole  of  Japan  seemed  to  lie  at  our  feet,  as  indeed 
did  its  most  romantic  portion. 

*  Underneath  the  young  grey  dawn 
A  multitude  of  dense  white  fleecy  clouds. 
Wandering  in  thick  flocks  among  the  mountains, 
Shepherded  by  the  slow  unwilling  wind.' 

And  what  a  world  of  mountains !  N.E.  by  E 
appeared  Nantai-zan,  in  the  Nikk6  range,  more 
than  100  miles  off;  somewhat  S.E.  of  E.,  the  vol- 
cano Asama-yama,  with  its  cloud  of  smoke  ;  RS.E1, 
Yatsu-ga-dake ;  S.E.,  Fuji-san,  nearly  120  miles 
distant  on  the  opposite  coast;  then,  more  to  the 
S.E.,  the  two  Koma-ga-take ;  S.S.E.,  Ontake-san; 
more  to  the  S.  and  comparatively  in  the  foreground, 
the  strikingly  precipitous  Yari-ga-take,  the  Arrow 
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Peak ;  due  S.,  Norikura,  the  Saddle ;  then  S.W., 
Haku-san ;  besides  scores  of  less  known  peaks 
mostly  in  the  foreground.  The  effect  of  this  vast 
assemblage  of  mountains  rising  into  the  dawn- 
Hushed  sky  is  indescribable.  They  were  singing 
the  one  hymn  to  Christ  which  for  ages,  though 
little  understood,  they  had  been  singing :  '  In  the 
beginning  was  the  Word,  and  the  Word  was  with 
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God,  and  the  Word  was  God.  .  .  .  All  things 
were  made  by  Him.'  Below  our  feet  was  a  sheer 
precipice,  which  descended  into  a  rocky  valley; 
but,  with  this  exception,  the  eastward  view  consisted 
only  of  peaks  rising  out  of  a  sea  of  clouds.  West- 
ward lay  the  pale  of  Yetchifl,  the  plain  green  of 
riccrfields  varied  with  darker  sprinklings  of  trees  ; 
through  this,  as  clearly  as  on  a  map,  river-courses 
wound  to  the  sea, — furthest  south  the  JindzH-gawa, 
with  the  houses  of  the  castle-town  of   Toyama 
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clustered   on   its  banks    some  distance    from    the 
shore,  nearer  us  the  J6gfuwanji-gawa,  more  north 
still  the  Kamichi-gawa,  and  northward  of  our  posi- 
tion the  Kurobe-gawa.     These  all  lost  themselves 
in  a  blue  sea  washing  a  flat  irregular  shore.     To 
the   S.W.   was  the  promontory  of    Noto,  beyond 
whose  narrow  neck  the  blue  waters  again  appeared, 
before  they  merged   in  the  sky.     We  thus  com- 
manded almost  the  entire  breadth  of  the  empire; 
for  we  stood  above  the  Sea  of  Japan,  and  on  the 
S.E.  we  could  see  the  unmistakable  cone  of  Fuji- 
san,  which  rises  from  the  Pacific.   Under  the  canopy 
of  those  silent  white  clouds  millions  of  our  fellow- 
men   were  waking  up  to  the  cares   and    toils  of 
another  day ;  but  there  was  no  indication  even  of 
their  valleys  or  plains.     In  this  vast   silence,  'far 
from  the  madding  crowd*,  and  exalted  even  above 
the  clouds,  we  seemed  to  be  more  in  heaven  than 
on  earth  ;  our  position  was  rather  that  of  gods  on 
the  serene  summit  of  Olympus  than  of  men  of  the 
workaday  world. 

Engrossed  with  the  sublime  prospect,  we  had 
hardly  noticed  the  arrival  on  the  summit  of  the 
mountain  priest  in  his  canonical  white  robes  and  a 
party  of  pilgrims.  But  their  conversation  now 
awoke  us  from  our  reverie.  We  did  not  under- 
stand all  that  was  said,  but  the  mention  of  the  sum 
of  yo  rin  (four-tenths  of  a  cent)  led  us  to  suppose 
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that  a  bargain  was  being  struck  about  the  cost  of 
the  priest's  ministrations.  At  length  terms  were 
come  to,  and  the  priest  sank  on  his  knees  in  front  of 
the  little  shrine,  with  the  pilgrims  in  the  same 
attitude  around  him,  and  ofTered  up  a  prayer,  in 
which  Tate-yama  and  Ishikawa  (the  name  of  the 
prefecture)  were  often  mentioned  ;  after  which  he 
clapped  his  hands,  and  there  was  a  general  mumble 
in  childishly  beseeching  tones  of  the  Buddhist 
prayer, '  Namu,  namu,  Amida  ButsUl  the  more  de- 
vout concluding  with  a  deeply  grateful  ' Arigatd' 
(Thank  you).  Then,  rising  from  his  knees,  the 
priest  addressed  the  little  company,  giving  them  an 
account  of  the  Shlntd  divinities  Izanagi  and  Iza- 
nami,  and  producing  from  the  inside  of  the  shrine 
various  relics, — a  spear,  a  sword,  a  mirror,  and  se- 
veral coins,  which  the  pilgrims  regarded  with  ex- 
clamations of  astonishment  and  intense  satisfaction. 
Rice  and  sake  (rice-beer)  were  next  distributed, 
which  brought  the  ceremony  to  a  close.  The  in- 
terposition of  the  Buddhist  prayer  into  a  service 
which  was  meant  to  be  purely  Shint6,  showed  how 
thoroughly  blended  the  two  religions  have  be- 
come in  the  popular  mind.  Puerile  as  much  of 
the  service  was,  that  little  company  in  white  pre- 
sented a  striking  picture,  as,  with  an  earnestness 
which  no  one  could  question,  they  knelt  on  the 
rocky  platform  far  above  the  clouds,  while  a  great 
T  T 
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part  of  their  romantic  country  lay  mapped  beneath 
them. 

After  a  most  toilsome  descent  of  six  and  three- 
quarter  hours  down  a  side  of  the  mountain  where 
there  was  no  road,  and  the  surmounting  next  day 
of  the  steep  pass  of  Harinoki,  we  reached  Omachi. 
And  so  keenly  had  our  four  weeks  of  mountaineer- 
ing whetted  our  appetite  for  the  comforts  of  home 
life,  that  from  the  Wednesday  morning,  when  we 
left  Omachi,  until  the  Friday  afternoon,  when  we 
reached  T6kiy6,  we  travelled,  with  the  exception  of 
about  three  hours,  night  and  day. 

Behold  a  string  of  six  jin-rikinshas  spinning 
across  the  prairie  at  the  base  of  the  volcano  Asama- 
yama,  toiling  up  the  broad  new  road  over  the  pass 
of  Usui  on  the  Nakasend6,  then  leaping  in  an 
almost  dangerous  zig-zag  down  to  Sakamoto  and 
Matsuida;  then  a  coach  galloping  through  the  dark- 
ness to  Takasaki ;  then  another  coach  crossing  the 
sixty-eight  miles  of  plain  between  that  town  and 
the  capital,  now  through  the  night,  then  in  the 
gentle  light  of  the  dawn,  then  in  the  sparkling  sun- 
shine and  shimmering  heat  of  noon.  We  are  once 
more  in  T6kiy6,  having  been  absent  four  weeks  and 
two  days,  during  which  time  we  have  traversed 
640  miles,  and  no  fewer  than  430  of  these  on  foot. 
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CHAPTE.R   XV. 

CHRISTIANITY  IN   JAPAN. 

Jftpan  the  fint  to  wdeome  th«  Rays  of  the  Rm  Easter  Mom— 
X«.vier — GoltlcD  Opportnnil;  Tor  the  Church— Represetituiv«i 
of  leading  Cbnrcbet  of  Chiutendom — Spread  of  Chiistianitr — 
Prospects  of  FrotestantUis  more  hopeful  than  those  of  Roman- 
ism— ToleratioD — Materialitm — Contempt  for  Religion — Fickle- 
ness— Success  of  Christianity  beginning  to  dispel  the  preTalcnt 
Indifference — Buddhist  Opposition — Presentation  to  the  King  of 
Hawaii — Low  Moral  Tone  of  Foreign  Communit^r — Unreason- 
•ble  Opposition — Good  Feeling  among  MiisionarJes — Spread  of 
Christianity  out^de  ihe  Ordinary  Channels — TokiyS  Christian 
Association— Atheistic  Leclnres — Students'  Bible  Class — Series 
of  Christian  Lectures — Influence  of  Christian  Family  Life — 
Meetings  on  a  Nobleman's  Domain — Possibilities  of  Good  open 
to  Christian  Laymen— Sunday  Christian  Lectures  in  a  College 
— Sunrise— The  WilheredLotus— A  Layman's  loAuenceat  Kama- 
zawa— The  Land  of  the  Rising  Sun. 

Eighteen  centuries  :^o,  it  was  the  mountains  of 
Japan  that  first  welcomed  the  rays  of  the  first 
Easter  morn  ;  and  yet,  in  God's  mysterious  provi- 
dence, the  empty  sepulchre  which  these  same  rays 
revealed  was  until  but  lately  a  fact  well-nigh  un- 
known to  its  people.  A  strange  providence  truly 
that  we  islanders  of  the  Atlantic  should  so  long 
have  been  blessed  with  the  light,  while  those  islanders 
of  the  Pacific,  with  their  much  older  civilization, 
were  left  in  darkness. 
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Until  the  sixteenth  century,  the  naniA  ofC 
was  unknown  in  Japan.  In  1542,  as  has  all 
been  recorded  in  another  chapter,  Francis  X 
arrived,  and  within  sut  two  generations  lher< 
Christianity  in  its  Ornish  form  had  gained 
adherence  of  two  llion  persons,  including  ! 
of  the  most  powerfu'  nobles  in  the  land.  Bui 
political  intrigues  of  its  promoters  brought  1 
them  extirpation  i  fire  and  sword,  and  for  1 
than  two  centuries  me  memory  of  it  was  hcL 
accursed  by  every  patriotic  Japanese  while  u 
course  with  Christian  nations  was  interdicted, 
at  length  it  became  an  impossibility  for  the  Jap,-ii 
government  to  maintain  their  policy  of  isolat 
Pressure  from  without  and  dissension  from  wi 
brought  about  the  Revolution  of  186S.  and  Jn 
consented  to  take  her  place  in  the  family  of  nati 

Here  was  a  golden  opportunity  for  the  Chu 
A  nation  that  had  for  centuries  enjoyed  a  h 
though  Christloss,  civilization  had  quite  mar\'e]Io 
thrown  open  her  windows  to  the  hght  of  the  \\ 
The  gates  so  long  barn^d  against  foreign  intru 
were  now  thrown  bacW.  Diplomatists,  niiTch.i 
and  scientists  were  being  admitted,  and  it 
plainly  the  duty  of  the  Church  to  scud  iicr  n.] 
sentatives  also.  The  'marching  orders'  origin, 
given  to  her  remained  uncancelled,  and  must, 
tept   in    the  case  of  sheer  impossibility,  be  obev 
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It  was  only  on  the  plea  of  impossibility  that  her 
previous  n^Iect  of  Japan  could  be  excused ;  and 
that  plea  was  no  longer  valid.  Were  the  Church 
true  to  her  high  commission,  therefore,  she  must 
needs  send  her  ministers  to  Japan. 

But  Japan  had  still  more  special  claims  upon 
the  Church's  consideration.  Was  it  not  a  fact  that 
a  main  cause  of  the  opening  up  of  the  country  had 
been  the  pressure  brought  to  bear  upon  her  by 
Christian  nations,  notably  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain ,'  Had  not  the  foreign  treaties  been 
forced  upon  her  at  the  cannon's  mouth?  Was  it 
not  undoubtedly  against  her  own  will  that  she  had 
again  been  brought  into  contact  with  Western 
civilization?  Well,  then,  could  the  Church  look 
carelessly  on  And  see  this  civilization  working  its 
fruits  without  the  ennobling  influence  of  that 
religion  which  was  its  secret  ?  It  would  have  been 
traitorous  on  the  part  of  Western  nations  to  have 
forced  Japan  to  accept  their  civilization  emasculated, 
to  have  given  her  no  opportunity  of  knowing  wherein 
its  power  consists.  And  every  one  who  has  been  in 
the  East  knows  what  effect  Europe  without  Christ 
has  upon  Asia, — how,  instead  of  elevating.it  degrades, 
making  the  last  state  worse  than  the  first.  Had  the 
Church,  in  face  of  such  claims,  hesitated  to  help 
Japan,  she  would  have  been  utterly  blind  to  duty. 

The  Church  was  not  slow  to  seize  her  oppor- 
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tunity.  Within  a  few  years  Japan  contained  mis- 
sionary representatives  of  all  the  leading  branches 
of  Christendom.  Britain  and  America  sent  Epis- 
copalians, Presbyterians,  Congregationalists,  Metho- 
dists, and  Baptists.  France  sent  Romanists,  and 
Russia,  Greek  Catholics.  Although  restricted  as 
to  residence  to  certain  ports,  and  even  to  certain 
districts  of  these  ports,  the  missionaries  soon  made 
their  presence  felt,  and  churches  began  to  arise, 
first  within  the  treaty  limits,  and  then  in  remoter 
districts  to  which  the  liberty  of  travel  had  given 
access.  In  passing  through  the  city  of  T6kiy6,  the 
visitor  can  hardly  fail  to  notice  the  comparative 
frequency  of  the  little  wooden  buildings  which,  by 
their  crosses  or  otherwise,  show  themselves  to  be 
places  of  Christian  worship.  If  outside  of  the 
Foreign  Concession,  a  church  cannot  be  held  except 
in  the  name  of  a  Japanese  subject,  and  is  therefore 
nominally  owned  by  some  leading  convert ;  but 
practically  it  is  in  the  hands  of  the  missionary 
under  whose  ministry  it  has  been  erected.  Through- 
out the  empire  there  are  now  about  four  thousand 
Protestant  converts,  about  twenty  thousand  Roman- 
ists,  and  three  thousand  Greek  Catholics  ;  thirty- 
eight  out  of  the  eighty  provinces  are  benefiting 
from  constant  missionary  labour;  the  translation 
of  the  New  Testament  into  Japanese  has  been 
completed  ;  and  there  are  more  than  one  hundred 
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thousand  '  portions '  of  Scripture  in  circulation. 
One  of  the  most  recent  outcomes  of  Christian  bene- 
volence has  been  the  arrival  in  Japan  from  Philadel- 
phia of  a  fount  of  type  for  the  blind, — a  most  grati- 
fying fact,  especially  when  we  consider  how  distres- 
singly numerous  are  the  class  thus  afflicted.  These 
statistics,  however,  are  very  far  from  giving  a  correct 
idea,  even  of  the  relative  influences  of  the  different 
branches  of  the  Church,*  far  less,  as  will  hereafter 

*  For  example,  Ihej  might  lead  Ihe  reader  to  infer  that  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  has  the  best  prospect  of  success  among  Ihe  Japanese 
people.  That  such  is  not  the  case  the  writer  is  Urmljr  convinced.  It 
is  chiefly  from  the  lower  classes  in  and  around  Nagasaki,  among 
whom  there  remained,  up  to  the  preseni  day,  traces  of  the  labours  of 
Xavier  and  his  successors,  that  the  Romish  missionaries  have  ra- 
crniled  their  converts.  It  may  be  questioned  whether  Ihe  Roman 
Catholic  converts  include  any  persons  of  note.  Ceitatn  it  is  that  in 
the  capital,  where  the  extension  of  Christianity,  as  of  eveiy  other 
cause  affecting  the  nation,  is  of  most  impoitance,  the  influence  of  Ihe 
Romish  ii  much  weaker  than  that  of  Ihe  Protestant  branch  of  the 
Church.  The  writer  knows  of  no  leading  T6ldyd  ciliien  within  the 
Roman  pale,  while  the  Frolertant  Church  includes  several  of  the 
best-known  scholar*  of  the  city.  Many  aignments  might  be  ad- 
vanced to  show  that  the  Japanese  are  realty  in  much  more  danger 
of  adopting  an  imperfect  Rationalistic  type  of  Christianity  than  of 
falling  into  the  meshes  of  that  priestcraft  and  ipiritual  slaveiy  of 
which  Romanism  is  the  most  thorough  development.  Already  have 
native  Christians  shown  a  tendency  to  break  loose  from  the  super- 
vision of  the  missionaries  who  originally  led  them  into  Ihe  Imth  ; 
and  several  influential  converts  seem  satisfied  with  holding  in  their 
hoDses  meetings  for  the  ilody  of  Ihe  Bible,  to  the  neglect  of  more 
public  services.  While,  however,  neither  expecting  nor  wishing 
success  to  Roman  Catholic  missions,  the  writer  most  express  hii 
admiration  of  Ihe  derolioB  and  aelf-sacriflce  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
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appear,  of  the  extent  to  which  Christianity  is  leaven- 
ing the  nation. 

One  of  the  circumstances  which,  on  the  opening 
of  the  country,  seemed  favourable  to  the  adoption  of 
Christianity,  was  the  tolerance  of  the  government  in 
regard  to  matters  of  religion.  This  political  virtue 
is  happily  in  as  full  exercise  as  one  could  have  ex- 
pected. The  members  of  the  present  government, 
whatever  may  be  their  own  religious  opinions,  or 
whether  or  not  they  have  any  at  all,  are  quite  willing 
that  the  principles  of  Christianity  should  have  free 
scope,  if  thereby  the  people  are  to  be  made  more 
loyal  and  more  moral.  As  a  striking  instance  of 
the  prevalent  toleration,  the  Rev.  Dr  Verbeck,  a  dis- 
tinguished Dutch-American  missionary  in  Japan, 
relates  the  following : — 

'  A  nile  was  adopted  for  the  Japanese  anny,  that  eveir 
soldier  should  give  a  small  amount  to  provide  for  the  funeral 
expenses  and  for  the  widows  and  children  of  those  who  might 
die  in  the  service.    A  young  Christian  soldier  refused  to  pay 
his  quota,  saying  that  he  was  willing  to  give  toward  the  sup- 
port of  the  families  of  deceased  comrades,  and  for  ordinar)- 
funeral  expenses,  but  not  for  heathen  rites  of  a  Japanese  burial. 
He  was  put  under  arrest,  and,  what  was  more  trying,  was 
urged  by  some  native  Christians  to  yield.    He,  however,  re- 
mained firm.    The  matter  was  referred  to  the  government. 
Much  anxiety  was  felt  in  relation,  to  the  decision.  The  govern- 
ment has  released  the  prisoner,  restored  him  to  his  position, 
and  announced  that  he  need  not  pay  for  Buddhist  rites  if  kt 
were  not  disposed  to  do  so.    This  recognition  of  the  rights 
of  conscience,  and  grant  of  religious  liberty,  are   worthy 
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The  acquisitiveness  of  the  people  might  also  be 
noted  as  a  point  in  favour  of  the  progress  of  Chris- 
tianity. Strong  counteracting  forces  have,  however, 
prevented  this  national  trait  from  setting  In  towards 
religion  to  the  extent  that  might  reasonably  have 
been  anticipated.  In  the  first  place,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  as  a  rule  the  Japanese  are  not,  so  to 
speak,  constitutionally  religious.  On  the  other  hand, 
they  are  intellectually  precocious.  It  is  in  the  intel- 
lectual sphere,  therefore,  that  their  acquisitiveness 
gets  free  vent.  At  present,  the  educated  classes  of 
Japan  are  so  intoxicated  with  the  science  and  litera- 
ture they  have  imbibed  from  the  West,  that  they 
give  little  or  no  thought  to  anything  else.  Such 
marvels  have  burst  upon  their  sight,  that  they  are 
more  than  content  to  live  by  sight,  and  faith  has  no 
reality  for  them.  So  many  new  revelations  have 
come  to  them  from  the  world  of  matter,  that  they 
have  no  desire  to  trouble  themselves  as  to  whether 
or  not  there  exists  any  other  world. 

Closely  allied  to  this  insensibility  to  the  claims 
of  religion  upon  them  is  their  contempt  for  religion, 
or  at  least  the  patronizing  air  which  they  assume 
towards  it.  Some  form  or  other  of  religion,  they 
admit,  is  necessary  to  regulate  the  lives  of  the  un- 
educated crowd.   Very  probably,  indeed,  Christianity 
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is  the  highest  form  of  religion  that  has  yet  appeared^ 
and  it  should  therefore  be  the  most  useful  instru- 
ment in  doing  the  work  of  enforcing  morality  among 
the  masses.  But  of  course  the  supernatural  element 
in  it,  although  of  service  in  impressing  the  ignorant, 
must  be  discarded  by  all  men  of  thought ;  they  ha^-c 
sufficient  knowledge  to  regulate  their  lives  aright 
without  belief  in  religious  promises  and  threats. 
Priests  are  necessary  for  the  masses,  but  they  can 
afford  to  smile  at  them. 

A  further  barrier  to  the  progress  of  Christianity 
is  the  fickleness  of  the  people. 

All   the  above  obstacles   may  be  summed  up 
under  the  head  of  indifference.    And  this  indiffer- 
ence, in  one  or  another  of  its  various  forms>  must 
at  times  be   sufficiently  disheartening  to  the  mis- 
sionary.    But  there  are  most  encouraging  signs  of 
its   dissipation   in  certain  quarters.      The  progress 
of  Christianity  is  startling  those  who  before  were 
in  a  slumber  of  unconcern.     In  The  Chrysanthemum 
for  October,  1881,  we  read  that  the  Buddhists  of 
Japan    have  of    late  opened   an  active  campaign 
against  Christianity.     They  have  emulated  the  zeaJ 
of  Christian  missionaries  in  serial  and  other  publi- 
cations, subsidized  papers  and  lecturers  to  inveigh 
against   the  new  religion,  and  established  a  large 
fund   to   bribe  back  converts.      At   one    of  thdr 
lecture-meetings,  held  on  July  24th  of  this  year, 
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one  speaker,  a  certain  Hiramatsu  Riei,  quite  took 
it  for  granted  that  Christianity  was  destined  to 
extend  itself  in  his  country.  His  words  were: — 
'  So  in  the  days  that  are  coming,  when  Christianity 
shall  spread  in  Japan,  no  war  will  arise  with  sage 
Buddhism.'  In  a  lecture  recently  delivered  at 
Kiy6to,  an  opponent  of  Christianity  thus  spoke  : — 

'  or  late  the  progress  made  by  the  Christian  sect  has  been 
marvellous,  and  may  be  compared  to  a  fire  sweeping  over  a 
plain,  which  constantly  increases  in  power.  Wherever  one 
"i^r  gOi  their  preaching  places  are  to  be  found.  The  tbrf  e 
Christian  sects,  Catholic,  Greek,  and  Protestant,  which  en- 
tered Japan  simultaneously,  have  already  produced  much  con- 
fusion, and  bid  fair  to  put  an  end  to  the  old  condition  of  things 
in  my  country,' 

What  facts  could  be  more  hopeful  than  these, 
as  indications  that  the  Christian  religion  is  already 
a  power  in  Japan  ? 

A  most  interesting  episode  in  the  history  of 
the  Church  of  Japan  occurred  during  the  recent 
visit  to  the  Mikado  of  King  Kalakaua  of  Hawaii 
('Sandwich  Islands'),  on  the  loth  March  of  the 
present  year.  His  Majesty,  in  response  to  an  invi- 
tation, visited  the  Union  Church,  Yokohama,  to  take 
part  in  celebrating  the  ninth  anniversary  of  the 
organization  of  the  Native  Church  of  Christ  in 
Japan,  towards  the  building  of  which  some  of  his 
own  subjects  had  contributed.  It  would  take  too 
long  to  describe  the  proceedings  in  detail,  the  taste- 
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it  is  the  most  painful  to  contemplate.  The  prevail- 
ing moral  tone  of  foreign  residents  in  the  East  is, 
we  are  forced  to  admit,  low,  even  in  cases  where  it 
would  be  unjust  to  lay  a  chaise  of  flagrant  immor- 
ality. And  it  is  not  only  the  immoral  who  obstruct 
the  prioress  of  Christianity.  There  are  many  re- 
spectable men  altogether  indifferent  on  religious 
matters,  and  many  professing  Christians  who,  with 
an  inconsistency  almost  incredible,  take  every  op- 
portunity, at  the  dinner-table  and  elsewhere,  of 
giving  vent  to  the  unreasonable  animus  which  they 
feel  towards  their  fellow-countrymen  who  have  come 
to  preach  the  gospel  to  the  Japanese.  The  un- 
reasonable animus,  we  say,  and  that  from  more  than 
one  point  of  view ;  for,  apart  altogether  from  the 
.  palpable  inconsistency  shown  by  the  professor  of  a 
Catholic  religion  in  opposing  the  introduction  of 
that  religion  into  any  part  of  the  world  whatever, 
there  is  this  fact  to  be  noted,  that  the  sneers  or 
invectives  of  such  critics  are  invariably  in  exact 
proportion  to  their  ignorance  of  the  actual  work 
which  missionaries  are  doing. 

The  missionaries  of  the  various  Protestant  de-  ■ 
nominations  work  together  amicably,  and  the  Ja- 
panese have  no  sectarian  warfare  to  perlex  them 
in  their  consideration  of  the  new  religion.  The 
three  Presbyterian  Churches  represented,  viz.,  the 
American  Presbyterian,  the  American  Dutch  Re- 
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formed,  and  the  Scottish  United  Presbyterian,  have 
united  in  the  one  Presbytery,  and  together  maintain 
the  Union  Theological  School,  an  institution  which 
in  1880  had  seventeen  students  preparing  for  the 
Christian   ministry.    One  of  the  professors  of  this 
college,  Dr  Verbeck,  was  at  one  time  Principal  of 
the   Imperial   University,  and  was    a  year  or  two 
ago  decorated   by  the  Mikado  with   the   Order  of 
the  Rising  Sun,  in  consideration  of  his  services  in 
the  cause  of  education ;   another,    Mr   Amerman, 
has  recently  published  a  work  in  Japanese  based 
on  Dr  Van  Oosterzee's  Biblical  Theology  of  the  New 
Testament;  and  a  third,  Mr  Imbrie,  has  published 
a  valuable  Handbook  of  Japanese  £tymology—cn' 
dences  among  many  that  might  be  noted  (we  might 
refer,  e^g,^  to  the  standard  English-Japanese  Diction- 
ary by  Dr  Hepburn,  a  medical  missionary  of  the 
American  Presbyterian  Church) — evidences  among 
many  of  the  scholarship'  and  intellectual  activit)' 
of  the  missionary  staff  in  Japan. 

*  It  is  marvellous  how  many  people,  even  people  in  whom  ok 
might  expect  to  find  sounder  judgment,  seem  to  entertain  the  noda 
that  missionaries  to  the  heathen  can  better  afford  to  dispense  wi'i 
scholarship  than  their  fellow-clergymen  who  remain  at  home.  '  If  I 
find  I'm  not  cut  out  for  a  minister,  I'll  become  a  missionary  '—the 
spoke  a  prospective  divinity  student,  who  had  been  warned  r^anlii? 
his  backwardness  in  his  classical  studies ;  and  in  so  speakim;  k 
manifested  probably  more  ignorance  of  the  qualifications  requisite  to 
the  position  to  which,  as  a  last  resort,  he  aspired,  than  he  had  alictdt 
manifested  of  the  literatures  of  Greece  and  Rome.     It  would  he 
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During  my  residence  in  T6kiy6,  it  was  my  pri- 
vilege, as  a  foreigner  in  the  service  of  the  Japanese 
government,  to  come  much  in  contact  with  certain 

much  aenrer  th«  truth  to  tajr  thai  clergymeD  who  remain  at  home  c«ii 
better  afford  to  dispense  with  acholanhip  than  mixsjonariei  to  the 
heathen.  Think  of  all  that  a  pioneer  Cbriitian  hu  to  do,  into 
whatever  country  he  ma^  be  bringing  the  gospel,  bow,  t.g.,  he  has 
to  master  a  foreign  language,  and  assist  in  the  construction  of  a  new 
literature,  introducing  ideas  and  terms  hitherto  unknown— work  for 
wluch,  to  say  the  least,  only  men  superior  In  the  rank  and  file  of 
home  clergymen  are  litted.  And  when  the  field  of  labour  is  a  civil- 
iied  country  like  Japan,  with  a  people  remsikahle  for  their  intellec- 
tual acumen,  scholarship  is  more  than  ever  indispensable.  The 
written  language  will  test  the  intellectual  calibre  o!  the  ablest  lin- 
guist. In  a  Buddhist  priest  the  Christian  missionary  may  often  lind 
his  match  as  to  dialectic  skill ;  and  what  success  can  he  have  with 
the  Agnostic  scientists  and  literati  of  New  Japan,  unless  he  be  pre- 
pared to  meet  the  sceptical  arguments  of  such  as  Spencer,  Buckle, 
and  Stuart  MillP  The  Japanese  need  to  be  shown  that  Christianity 
and  culture  are  not  in  antagonism,  that  indeed  Christianity  is  the 
highest  culture.  Does  it  not  behove  the  niis5ionary,  therefore,  to 
enter  upon  literary  and  scientific  work  connected  with  the  landd'his 
adoption,  taking  his  position  among  other  men  of  learning,  and  thus 
showing  to  Japanese  scholars  that  he  is  at  least  worthy  of  similar 
respect  to  that  which  is  so  readily  paid  to  such  as  the  professor,  the 
physician,  and  the  lawyer  ? 

It  may  seem  trite  to  remark,  that  the  Christian  missionary  should 
be  in  sympathy  with  the  people  to  whom  he  has  been  ordained  to 
preach  the  gospel,  that  the  missionaiy  to  a  civilized  country  like 
Japan,  more  especially,  should  be  a  man  not  only  of  wide  culture  but 
of  catholic  spilit,  a  man  thoroughly  disposed  to  appreciate  all  that  ii 
admirable  in  the  civilization  into  which  he  has  come.  Another  point 
to  which  ray  experience  in  Japan  led  me  to  attach  importance  was 
the  necessity  of  adaptability  on  the  part  of  any  one  who  desired  suc- 
cess among  these  people,  adaptability  both  in  personal  demeanour  and 
node  of  life,  and  in  duly  discriminating  between  essentials  and  non- 
essentials in  the  Christian  religion.  Bui  on  such  paints  space  will 
not  permit  me  to  enlaige. 
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classes  of  the  people  which  hz 

influenced   by   Christian    mi; 

something  of  the  spread  of  tl 

ordinary  channels.     A  recor 

periences  may  be  of  interest. 

I  have  already  referred  tc 

'1                          of  the  Western  community 

might  have   expected  that  t 

free  from  the  taint  of  immon 

other  open  ports.     Certainly 

it  than  the  more  mercantile 

is  but  a  slight  admission.     1 

(to  take  one  discreditable   f 

the  Japanese  head  of  one  of  t 

had  on  one  occasion  to  remoi 

^^^^1^ 

1  '  i '                        his  foreign  staff  on  account  0 

can  only  feel  shame  that  C 

^^^^^^1 

,    j                         have  been  so  represented. 

1                                    In  the  beginning  of  187S, 

residents  were  so  impressed 

,  1                          state  of  religious  feeling  ar 

^^^^1 

'                          countrymen,  and,  even  where 

^^H 

\    '                          objectionable,  with  the  regn 

^^^^^^^^^M     1 

thing  like  an  adequate  pub 

that  they  resolved  to  found 

A    public    meeting  was    co 

framed    and    adopted,   and 

Association   began   its  work 
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and  thirty  members.  Before  many  weeks  had 
passed  these  had  increased  to  upwards  of  sixty. 
From  the  first  the  membership  was  restricted  to 
laymen,  as  the  object  of  the  association  was  to 
give  outward  expression  to  the  latent  Christian 
life  of  the  lay  foreign  community;  but  it  need 
hardly  be  said  that  much  and  well  appreciated 
support  was  received  from  the  missionaries.  The 
Association  aimed  at  the  intellectual,  social,  moral, 
and  spiritual  welfare  of  its  members,  and  through 
them  of  the  Japanese  and  foreign  communities ; 
and  to  accomplish  these  objects  it  provided  not  only 
religious  meetings — a  Bible-reading  every  Friday 
and  a  prayer-meeting  every  Sunday — but  monthly 
popular  lectures  and  social  entertainments,  besides 
establishing  a  library  and  reading-room.  An  appeal 
for  funds  was  made,  which  resulted  in  the  handsome 
sum  of  five  hundred  dollars — Sir  Harry  S.  Parkes, 
H.B.M.  minister,  contributing  fifty  dollars,  and  the 
Hon.  Judge  Bingham,  U.S.  minister,  thirty  dollars. 
With  this,  supplemented  by  the  monthly  subscrip- 
tions of  members,  rooms  were  rented  and  decently 
fitted  up.  Without  going  into  further  details,  suffice 
it  to  say  that  the  Association  was  a  marked  success, 
its  meetings  being  attended  by  all  classes  of  the 
community  from  the  legations  downwards  (Sir 
Harry  Parkes  was  himself  a  member),  with  often  a 
considerable  sprinkling  of  Japanese  gentlemen  whose 
u  u 


I 
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knowledge  of  English  enabled  them  1 
what  was  being  said.     One  of  the  most  marl 

gratifying  features  of  the  Association  ^vas  it 
licity.  It  was  deemed  advisable  that  a  cle 
should  be  asked  >  preside  at  our  Fridaj 
readings.  When  say  that  this  duty  was 
undertaken  by  1  resentatives  of  the  Chi 
England  {both  'niTh'  and  'Low"),  the  Ai 
Episcopal  Church,  tJie  American  Pre«l 
Church,  the  Canadian  Methodist  Churel 
moreover,  that  at  our  social  meetings  acti^ 
were  taken  by  members  not  only  of  ali  the 
Protestant  Churches  of  Britain  and  Amen' 
of  the  Lutheran  Church  of  Germany,  and  tht 
Church  of  Russia,  while  Roman  Catholic 
often  present, — it  will  be  admitted  that  w 
certainly  far  from  being  sectarian.  A  most  n 
example  of  Christian  brotherhncss  was  sIk. 
Mr  Tsuda,  a  Japanese  Christian  of  influonc 
on  two  occasions  treated  the  whole  conip 
our  June  social  entertainment — more  than  a  hi 
people— to  strawberries  from  his  own  {garden 
The  direct   influence  of  the  Associ.TtiiiTi  ■ 


of  its  1 


r   tiod': 


most  wholesome  ;  and  it  i,-.  belivvi'J  tlt.i 
uce  of  !;ood  lo  the  Ja]>auese  jieoplL'.     It  [» 
:ts  public  witnesses   for  Christ    not  a    few 

as  professors  and  teachers  in   the  '^u\eri 
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colleges  and  schools,  who  from  their  position  had  a 
very  decided  influence  on  that  class  of  Japanese 
society  to  which  it  is  most  desirable  to  give  a  correct 
impression  of  the  true  nature  of  Christianity  and  its 
claims  upon  them.  The  rising  generation  of  scholars 
are  only  too  ready  to  adopt  the  view  that  the  re- 
ligion of  Christ,  like  that  of  Buddha  in  their  own 
country,  has  become  divorced  from  intellectual 
prepress.  The  Christian  Association  did  its  best 
to  make  plain  to  them  that  the  religion  of  Christ  is 
not  a  mere  system  of  dramas  more  or  less  unintel- 
ligible, but  a  vital  principle  manifesting  itself  in  the 
lives  of  alt  who  will  receive  it. 

As  a  professor  in  the  service  of  a  non-Christian 
government,  it  was  a  matter  of  anxiety  to  me  to 
know  in  what  way  I  could  bring  Christianity  to  bear 
on  the  students  under  my  instruction.  The  estab- 
lishment of  the  Christian  Association  did  much  to 
show  the  attitude  in  which  such  as  myself  stood  to 
the  Cliurch.  It  was  not  unnoticed  that  men  who 
during  the  day  had  been  lecturing  on  literature  or 
science  were  in  the  evening  met  together  to  study 
the  Bible  and  sing  hymns  and  oflfcr  prayers  to 
Christ.  But  the  circumstances  which  led  to  my 
directly  speaking  to  my  students  of  Christianity 
were  the  following.  There  had  been  appointed  to 
the  chair  of  Natural  History  in  the  University  of 
Tdkiyd  an  American  gentleman  of   considerable 
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fame  in   biology  and  cognate  subjects,  but  little 
knowledge  of  other  matters  at  least  as  important 
Instead    of   keeping  within   his   own    province,  it 
pleased  this  gentleman  to  preach  atheistic  evolution 
with  much  misrepresentation  and   denunciation  of 
Christianity;  and  that  not  only  in  his  class-room,  but 
also  in  a  hall  near  the  temples  of  Asakusa,  where 
he  gathered  together  large  audiences  of  the  most 
thoughtful  Japanese  in  the  capital.     Here  he  held 
up  atheistic  evolution  as  the  ultimate  truth  whidi 
had  given  the  death-blow  to  the  Christian  faith, 
in   which   no   man   of   any  weight   in    Europe  ^ 
America  now  believed.     Such  grossly  false  state- 
ments would  have  had  little  effect  in  the  Western 
world,   but  the    Japanese  had   not  the   necessary 
knowledge  to   refute  them.      Moreover,   the  most 
of  his  hearers  were  entirely  sceptical  regarding  the 
religions   of  their  own  country,  and    needed  little 
to  make  them  believe  that  the  educated  of  the  West 
were  similarly  disposed  towards  Christianity.     The 
lectures  on  evolution  were  all  the  talk  of  the  students 
of  T6kiy6,  and  many  who  had  taken  little  notice  of 
Christianity  before  might  now  be  heard  criticisin^^it 
after  the  fashion  of  the  American  professor.     It  so 
happened  that  a  few  months  before  this  time  there 
had  been  established   in   the   Imperial    College  of 
Engineering  a  dialectic  society  for  the  cultivation  0! 
fluency  in  speaking  the  English  language.     Every 
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Saturday  this  society  met,  under  my  presidency, 
for  the  discussion  of  any  subject  which  might  be 
of  sufficient  interest  to  freely  call  forth  expressions 
of  opinion.  To  my  surprise,  the  subject  chosen  for 
one  of  the  debates  was  religion.  I  listened  patiently 
to  the  commendation  of  the  usefulness  of  religions 
in  keeping  the  uneducated  moral  and  loyal ;  to  the 
special  eulogy  passed  on  Christianity  as  undoubtedly 
the  best  for  this  purpose ;  to  the  limitation  of  the 
sphere  of  religion  to  the  uneducated,  men  of  science 
.  being  able  to  guide  themselves  aright  without  such 
leading-strings,  and  much  to  the  same  effect  But 
at  the  close  I  stated  plainly  that  I  utterly  dissented 
from  most  of  the  views  expressed,  considering  them 
crude  and  shallow,  at  the  same  time  declaring  my 
willingness  to  give  ail  the  information  I  could  re- 
garding the  Christian  religion.  This  I  said  I  could 
not  do  in  my  capacity  as  a  professor  in  the  college  ; 
the  subject  which  I  had  been  engaged  to  teach  was 
English,  not  Christianity,  and  therefore  I  could  not 
in  my  class-room  give  any  religious  instruction ; 
but,  as  a  private  individual  in  my  own  house,  I 
should  be  delighted  to  discuss  the  matter  with  any 
of  them.  Here  was  the  Bible,  a  fact — and,  more- 
over, a  fact  in  Japan.  As  scientific  men — physicists, 
geologists,  chemists,  etc. — they  prided  themselves  on 
the  investigation  of  facts.  Here  was  a  fact  which  it 
behoved  them  to  examine  before  pronouncing  any 
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opinion  upon  it.  And  I  concluded  1 
interested  in  the  subject  to  meet  me  In  ra 
for  the  study  of  the  Bible  on  the  followtng 
at  half-r''-t  "'"^  in  the  morning.  To  my  u 
able  f        1  found  eleven    in    my  d 

room  at  t  pointed.     Taking  up  th« 

by  St  John,  w  d  some  verses  in   rotati< 

which  I  gave  ai  >lanation  of  what  had  ba 
and  invited   fr  iscussion.     Thus    comme 

series  of  Bil  ings  which  continued  ui 

departure  from  ,  lan.  There  were  six  s 
■who  became  so  interested  that,  when  the  i 
my  leaving  approached,  they  asked  mc  t< 
them  during  the  week  as  well  as  on  Siinda> 
wc  might  finish  together  the  Gospel  \vc  were 
ing.  At  length  came  the  last  meeting,  at 
one  at  least  of  them  could  scarcely  cone 
emotion.  '  A  few  months  ago.'  he  said.  ■ 
violently  opposed  to  Christianity,  as  to  all  rcl 
but  now  I  feel  that  if  I  could  believe  this,  I  , 
be  both  happier  and  better.'  And  all  joir 
asking  mc  for  a  letter  of  introduction  to  a  missi 
that  they  might  continue  tlicir  Hible  study  .i 
had  left — a  most  remarkable  fact  when  wc  co 
the  prejudice  which  the  scientific  youth  of 
generally  have  against  all  ministers  of  religion 

The  American  atheist  had  his  day,  but 
not  last  long.     The  very  next  winter  a   scr 
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lectures  was  given  m  the  same  hall  at  Asakilsa 
to  as  nearly  as  possible  the  same  audience,  but  this 
time  for  the  most  part  by  professing  Christians, 
and  on  subjects  more  or  less  connected  with  the 
Christian  faith.  One  of  them  I  had  myself  the 
honour  of  delivering'  to  an  audience  of  one  thousand 
persons,  in  which  I  endeavoured  to  show  the  incom- 
pleteness of  an  educational  system  which  failed  to 
take  into  account  man's  religious  proclivities ;  and 
not  only  was  I  listened  to  with  attention,  but  my 
lecture  was  afterwards  translated  and  published. 
Space  will  permit  me  only  to  refer  to  the  distinctly 
Christian  tone  of  the  addresses  delivered  at  the 
1880  graduation  ceremony  of  the  University  of 
T6kiy6  by  the  English  professors  of  moral  philo- 
sophy and  mechanical  engineering,  as  wholesome 
in  their  tendency  as  their  colleague's  utterances  had 
been  pernicious,  and  certain  to  have  a  more  per- 

'  It  \%  with  deep  r^ret  (bal  I  have  Itsmed,  shocttj  bdbre  this 
goei  to  press,  of  the  death  of  Mr  Morita  Keitaio,  Che  {^tlemaa  who 
OD  this  occasioD  acted  as  roy  interpreter.  Mr  Morita  was  a  dis- 
tinguished student  of  the  Imperial  College  of  Engineering,  and  a 
most  devout  and  inleltigent  Christian.  Not  oolf  was  he  gifted  with 
the  menial  precocity  characteristic  of  his  couDtrymen,  but  he  had  a 
depth  of  thought  and  stability  of  character  quite  remarkable^  Hii 
loss  will  be  much  deplored  in  the  yonng  Church  of  Japan,  to  which 
hi*  scholarship  and  other  qualifications  enabled  him  to  render  eminent 
lernco.  Happily  there  remain  others  like  him,  including  oike  of 
the  inMmctor*  in  the  Imperial  College  of  Engineering,  to  whom  the 
memory  of  hii  life  will  doabtlest  be  a  stimnloi  in  their  wilnening  for 
ChriU. 
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manent  effect  on  the  students'  minds  ;  nor 
wait  even  to  name  the  scholarly  Japanese  w 
either  privately  reading  the  Bible  or  gatherini 
companies  in  their  houses  for  that  purpose. 
of  the       t  st>  in  the  College  of  Engifi 

were  I  i  ians.     But  1  pass  on  to 

encourag  Tiy  Japan  experience, 

Christ         i  ife,  at  al!  times  one  of  th< 

effective  n  commending  the  truth  I 

outside  wor  s   to   be   especially   so   i 

present  time  11  >an.'      It  was  my   privilc 

number  among  my  friends  an  American  j 
resident  in  T6kiyfl  in  connection  with  cduca 
work  under  the  Japanese  Government.  I 
coming  to  Japan,  they  had  met  and  cntert 
many  Japanese  residents  and  sojourners  in 
country,  and  had  thus  come  to  know  ir 
foreigners,  quite  an  excei>tionally  intimate 
some  of  the  noblest  families  of  the  empire.  Ai 
these  they  exerted  quietly,  but  most  effect! 
an  inestimable  influence  for  good.  Livinf 
the  estate  of  Mr  Katsfi,  a  nobleman  who 
successively  been  Prime  Mini>ter  to  the  Sh 
and  Minister  of  Marine  in  the  ]iri.-^ent  j;o' 
ment,  they  so  overcame  that  ijcotlenian's 
judices   as    to    get    his    consent    to    the    atteml 
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of  his  family  at  Christian  meetings  held  in  their 
house  on  Sunday  evenings.  At  these  I  was  invited 
to  preside,  and  in  the  retrospect  of  myyears  in  Japan 
there  is  nothing  more  gratifying  than  the  recollec- 
tion of  them.  Even  yet  I  seem  to  feel  the  genial 
air  of  the  summer  evenings  when,  having  crossed 
the  castle  moat,  passed  the  buildings  of  the  public 
works  department,  and  traversed  several  English- 
Uke  lanes,  I  entered  the  yasMki  of  the  ex-lord  of 
Awa,  in  the  suburb  of  Akasaka.  A  light  shone 
through  the  garden  shrubbery,  and  presently,  with 
the  trill  of  the  insects  there  mingled  the  strains  of  a 
Christian  hymn.  The  music  came  from  an  Ameri- 
can organ  in  the  room  where  the  company  were 
met.  An  interesting  company  they  were,  composed 
about  equally  of  men  and  women.  Some  sat  on  the 
foreign  chairs  or  sofas  ;  others,  following  their  own 
Custom,  squatted  on  the  clean  mats.  Prominent 
were  the  three  grown-up  daughters  of  Mr  Katsfi,' 
with  their  two  younger  brothers  and  some  retainers 
beside  them,  as  well  as  several  ladies  from  the 
neighbouring  houses.  In  another  comer  sat  a  group 
of  students,  and  near  them  a  few  older  men.  The 
family  of  the  house,  and  one  or  two  other  foreigners, 
completed  the  company,  which  seldom  numbered 

'  When  1  left  Tdkiy6,  Mr  KateS's  lady  and  (wo  of  her  daughter? 
irere  among  the  company  auembled  at  the  railway  ilaCioD  to  bid  me 
bieweU. 
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fewer  than  twenty,  and  on  one  occasion  reached 
forty  persons.^  Hymns  were  sung,  prayers  offered, 
and  passages  of  Scripture  read  and  expounded,  in 
both  English  and  Japanese.  Among  the  favourite 
hymns  were  those  b^inning,  *  Art  thou  weary,  are 
thou  languid?*  'Glory  be  to  Jesus>'  *  To-day  the 
Saviour  calls,'  *  From  every  stormy  wind  that  blows,* 
*  Rock  of  Ages,*  etc.  Before  the  close  several  op- 
portunities were  given  for  the  asking  of  questions, 
and  these  were  always  much  taken  advantage  of. 
Hardly  a  meeting  passed  without  at  least  one  mani- 
festation of  earnest  seeking  after  truth.  There  was  in- 
deed such  evidence  that  the  Spirit  of  God  was  bless- 
ing the  efforts  made  as  at  once  to  gladden  and  to 
solemnize  with  a  sense  of  responsibility  those  who 
were  making  them.  One  of  Mr  Katsii's  sons  formed  a 
desire  to  enter  the  Christian  ministry,  and  since  I  left 
Japan,  the  eldest  daughter  and  one  of  the  retainers 
have  been  admitted  into  the  Church  by  baptism. 

Now  the  point  of  special  interest  about  these 
meetings  was  this,  that  almost  all  of  those  present 
were  of  the  class  least  accessible  to  ordained  mis- 
sionaries. For  Japanese  noble  ladies  it  would  be 
an  utter  breach  of  propriety  to  be  seen  in  a  pro- 
miscuous assembly  such  as  a  Christian  congregation, 
and  I  have  already  referred  to  the  prejudice  which 
tends  to  keep  educated  men  aloof  from  all  ministers 

'  On  one  occasion  there  was  present  a  son  of  the  ex-Shdgon. 
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of  religion.     But  this  American  family  had  the 
Christian  enthusiasm  and  the  tact  necessary  to  use 
their  favoured  position,  and  the  greatness  of  their 
reward  none  can  duly  estimate.    Prejudice  has  been 
removed,  and  now  within  the  formerly  proscribed 
limits  of  that  nobleman's  domain  a  missionary  of 
the  United  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland  weekly 
holds  Christian  services.     The  possibilities  of  good 
which  lie  before  Christian  laymen,  and  more  espe- 
cially lay  Christian  families,  in  such  a  country  as 
Japan,  are  inestimable.     It  seems  to  us  that  the 
most  effective  way  in  which  lay  Christians  of  means 
could  advance  the  kingdom  of  Christ  abroad  would 
be  their  choosing  to  take  up  their  residence  for  a 
time  in  some  heathen  country,  and  there,  by  the 
silent  influence  of  their  lives,  if  not  more  publicly, 
witnessing  for  the  truth.    There  must  be  multitudes 
in   a   position  to  do  this.    The  American  family 
above   mentioned   are  about  to  return   to    Japan 
solely  for  this  end.    We  long  for  a  wider  mani- 
festation of  such  Christian  cosmopolitanism.    And 
we  believe  it  would  be  more  common,  were  Chris- 
tians thoroughly  alive  to  the  absolute  brotherhood 
of  humanity  in  Christ  and  the  utter  insignificance, 
in   the   light  of  this   fact,  of  all   merely  national 
distinctions.     Would  that  we  had  more  catholic, 
and  less  national  and  sectarian,  religion.     Christian 
effort  which  is,  so  to  speak,  unofficial,  often  tells  with 
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double  force,  although  from  the  Church's  point  a 
it  must  ever  be  regarded  as  only  stipplemcntar 

Among  those  who  attended  the  Sunday 
ing  meetings  in  Mr  Katsfi's  yashtki  was  th 
Tsuda  ab^c  ner  ned  as  having  taken  sui 
interest  in  the     h  n  Association.     He  was  a] 

accompa       d  bj  ral  of  the  students  conn 

with  the  a  i.^      id  founded  io  T6kiy6  fo 

study  of  agncul  ind  cognate  sciences.  A 
of  these   were  :ians,   living   examples  o 

good  which  a  t  stent  Christian  laymen 
accomplish  in  Japan ;  for  it  was  while  studyit 
the  English  school  of  their  native  city  oflCumai 
that  they  had  been  led,  through  the  influent 
their  American  teacher,  Captain  Jayne,  to  ded 
themselves  to  Christ.  It  was  by  them  suggi 
to  Mr  Tsuda  that  I  might  be  asked  to  give  tc 
students  a  Sunday  morning  lecture  on  the  C 
tian  religion.  My  feelings  were  naturally  o 
ordinary  kind  when  this  request  was  made  of 
An  invitation  to  give  a  Christian  lecture  to  sciei 
students  in  Tokiyo  was  an  undreamt-of  fai 
fitted  to  awaken  a  sense  at  once  of  gratitude 
of  responsibility.  I  promised  to  come  tlic  fol 
ing  Sunday  early,  as,  that  day  being  their  we 
holiday,  the  students  usually  left  the  college  in 
diately  after  breakfast. 

The  season   was   autumn,    in   Japan    the    i 
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beautiful  period  of  all  the  year.  Under  a  clear 
calm  sky  and  through  bracing  air  I  crossed  the 
bridge  at  the  Tiger  Gate  of  Yedo  Castle,  and  bent 
my  steps  towards  Azabu,  the  suburb  where  Mr 
Tsuda's  college  was  situated.  The  pine  trees  with- 
in the  castle  grounds  stood  motionless  against  a 
grey  sky,  expectant  of  the  sunrise  which  was  being 
heralded  by  a  flush  of  dawn  beyond  the  sacred 
groves  of  Shiba,  where  the  Sh6guns  sleep.  The 
streets  were  quiet  Here  and  there  a  shopkeeper, 
with  half-opened  eyes,  was  removing  his  shutters. 
One  or  two  trim  policemen  were  with  quiet  dignity 
pacing  their  beats.  At  length  shafts  of  light  were 
penetrating  Shiba  wood,  and  I  could  see  one  shop- 
keeper  with  head  bowed  and  palms  pressed  together 
worshipping  the  rising  sun.  Thence  he  was  seeking 
inspiration  for  another  day's  work,  and  the  sight  of 
it  gave  me  an  inspiration  too,  for  I  remembered 
that  Japan,  being  the  most  easterly  of  all  the  lands 
of  the  earth,  was  the  first  to  be  greeted  by  the 
Lord's-day  sun ;  and  with  peculiar  exhilaration  the 
thought  came  to  me  that  the  meeting  to  which  I 
was  betaking  myself  might  be  the  first  of  those 
held  that  day  in  honour  of  the  risen  Christ  I  was 
now  ascending  the  left  bank  of  the  Furu-kawa  river. 
In  the  channel  were  a  number  of  pools  covered  with 
withered  lotuses,  which  suggested  the  death  of  that 
Buddhist  faith  which  they  symbolized.     Opening  a 
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bamboo  gate,  I  entered  a  garden,  through 
short  walk  led  to  Mr  Tsuda's  house,  a  tw 
building,  partly  of  wood  and  partly  of 
Here  there  awaited  me  a  warm  welcon 
after  the  college  bell  had  sounded,  Mr  Ts 
companicd  me  across  some  cultivated  grouj 
wooden  building,  in  the  main  hall  of  whid 
seventy  young  men  were  assembled.  All,  w 
Japanese  politeness,  rose  and  bowed  as  I  i 
They  seemed  mostly  of  from  sixteen  to 
years  of  age,  and  were  all  of  good  social  p 
one  of  them,  as  Mr  Tsuda  afterwards  told  mi 
a  son  of  H.  E.  Tokudaiji,  Minister  of  the  Ii 
Household.  Some  of  them  understood  V,w-A 
to  the  others  I  required  to  speak  tlirouijli  an 
preter,  my  own  knowledge  of  Japanese  Ijc: 
from  sufficient  to  justify  my  Iccturiiiir  in  ^jj 
guagc.  There  was.  of  course,  the  most  t 
attention,  as  I  endeavoured  to  show  the  insiilVi 
of  mere  outward  morality,  and  the  noct'ss 
purity  of  heart,  which  could  only  cnmc  tl 
union  with  a  personal  God.  The  mcctinjr  last 
hour,  at  the  close  of  which  the  company  ro; 
bowed  me  out.  Seated  in  -Mr  Tsuda's  iunisi.' 
wards,  I  was  much  interested  to  see  sii;n>  nf  sn 
a  neii^dibnuring  ruom,  and  to  learn  tliat  Mr  .S 
one  of  the  teachers  of  the  college,  «as  expl, 
the  Gospel  of  St  J o!m  to  the  servants  of  tlie  Ii 
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hold.    What  a  striking  fact  in  the  household  of  one 
of  the  most  influential  citizens  of  Yedo ! 

That  lecture  was  but  the  first  of  a  course.  Mr 
Tsuda  met  me  in  the  evening  and  said  that  his 
students  had  been  much  interested,  and  that  it 
would  be  a  great  favour  if  I  would  come  again. 
*  How  often  ? '  I  asked.  *  Oh,  as  often  as  you  can 
find  it  convenient'  *  Then  I  shall  come  every  Sun- 
day.' He  was  delighted,  and  so  was  I.  The  aver- 
age attendance  was  about  forty,  and  the  meetings 
were  brought  to  an  end  only  by  my  departure  from 
Japan  four  months  after  their  commencement.  Be- 
fore I  left,  Mr  Tsuda  informed  me  that  there  were 
fifteen  of  the  students  who  in  that  time  had  had  their 
prejudices  against  Christianity  removed,  and  of 
these  he  thought  that  ten  might  shortly  be  candi- 
dates for  baptism.  I  can  never  forget  the  last 
meeting.  After  I  had  said  a  few  parting  words, 
one  of  the  ablest  students,  but  one  who  originally 
had  been  among  the  strongest  opponents  of  Chris- 
tianity, rose  and  read  to  me  a  farewell  address, 
couched  in  terms  of  affection,  which,  if  literally 
translated,  would  appear  fulsome.  And  then  one 
after  another  came  up  to  bid  me  good-bye.  There 
were  several  whose  emotion  quite  got  the  better  of 
them,  one  especially  who  had  been  very  anxious 
that  I  myself  should  baptize  him. 

In  the  great  city  of  Kanazawa,  on  the  west 
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coast  of  Japan,  there  is  now  a  young  but  growing 
church,  which  owes  its  existence  simply  to  the 
consistent  Christian  conduct  of  an  American  gen- 
tleman, a  member  of  the  family  already  mentioned, 
who  for  a  year  resided  there  as  English  teacher. 
His  predecessors  had  been  men  of  no  religious  pro- 
fession and  little  pretension  to  morality,  and  his 
blameless  life  had  all  the  more  efTect  upon  the 
inhabitants,  whom  it  completely  took  by  surprise. 
On  Sundays  he  gathered  a  few  students  around  him 
for  the  study  of  the  Bible,  and  this  became  the 
nucleus  of  a  Christian  congregation.  The  governor 
of  the  prefecture  had  such  confidence  in  him  that 
when,  in  1879,  he  resigned  his  post,  the  duty  of 
finding  a  successor  was  practically  left  in  his  hands 
A  missionary  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  was  ap- 
pointed, on  the  distinct  understanding  that  he 
should  be  free  to  teach  his  religion  ;  and  now,  in  a 
city  where  a  few  years  ago  a  Japanese  Christian 
visitor  was  stoned,  the  gospel  is  regularly  preached 
with  the  full  consent  of  the  authorities. 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  encouraging  facts  which 
occurred  within  my  own  experience  in  Japan. 
There  might  be  added  many  others  which  less 
directly  came  under  my  notice,  but  which  would 
equally  with  the  above  justify  a  steadfast  hope  that, 
notwithstanding  the  present  materialistic  tendency 
of  the  Japanese  educated  mind,  notwithstanding  the 
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prevalent  volatility  and  deficiency  of  religious  pro- 
clivities among  the  masses,  notwithstanding  the 
sadly  false  impression  of  practical  Christianity  which 
the  lives  of  nominal  Christians  from  the  West  too 
often  convey,  the  resurrection  of  Japan  is  not  far 
off.  It  is  now  a  'Land  of  the  Rising  Sun'  in  a 
deeper  sense  than  that  in  which  its  heroes  con- 
ferted  the  name  when,  ages  ago,  they  approached 
these  lovely  islands  from  the  west ;  and  we  look 
hopefully  for  the  day  when  the  Sun  of  Righteous- 
ness shall  have  fully  risen. 
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